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EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  the  ALABAMA  HISTORICAL  QUARTERLY, 
olume  14,  Numbers  1 and  2,  will  be  followed  by  Numbers  3 
id  4,  which  will  bring  the  magazine  up  to  date.  Previous 
sues  carrying  local  history  relating  to  towns  and  counties  have 
foven  of  widespread  interest  and  that  policy  will  be  resumed 
om  time  to  time.  The  current  issue  is  made  up  of  a great 
iriety  of  subjects  which  the  Editors  feel  sure  will  prove  equally 
teresting. 


Editor 


THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  MOBILE  BAY 


by 

Francis  X.  Walter 


Submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  English 
2A  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Spring  Hill,  Alabama 


April,  1951 
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THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF  MOBILE  BAY 


The  position  of  Mobile  and  her  defences  toward  the  close 
of  the  War  between  the  States  made  her  reduction  very  neces- 
sary to  the  North.  Second  to  New  Orleans,  she  was  the  largest 
and  most  prosperous  city  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  New  Orleans 
was  captive.  Mobile  stood  alone,  the  largest  open  seaport  on 
the  Gulf  Coast. 

It  was  true  that  she  was  tightly  blockaded  by  the  Federal 
fleet,  but  there  were  still  blockade  runners  that  would  slip  into 
the  Bay  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  large  and  powerful 
blockade  fleet. 

The  runners  were  few  and  far  between,  however,  and  it  was 
actually  Northern  public  opinion  and  not  the  fact  itself  that 
hastened  the  battle.  Mobile  newspapers  gave  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  many  a headache  when  they  would  jubilantly 
announce  to  all,  the  arrival  of  another  blockade  runner  in  the 
city.  They  patriotically  neglected  to  mention  the  size  of  most 
of  the  ships  (under  50  tons);  and  by  the  time  the  Northern 
newspapers  hit  upon  the  story,  they  would  rise  in  righteous  in- 
dignation severely  censuring  the  Naval  Department  for  its  gross 
neglect  and  inefficiency.1 

Another  urgent  reason  for  the  battle  ( also  aided  by  patriotic 
newspapermen)  was  the  reputed  iron-clad  fleet  building  at 
Selma,  a town  above  Mobile  and  connected  by  river  to  the  Bay.2 

The  Yankees  realized  that  Mobile  was  a potential  iron-clad 
base,  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  also  aware  of  this.  How- 
ever, due  to  its  financial  embarrassment  and  the  lack  of  material, 
the  few  ships  begun  lay  half-finished  on  the  ways  at  Selma  never 
to  be  completed. 

The  newspapers,  though,  did  their  best  to  cover  up  the  de- 
ficiencies, and  when  the  Confederacy  did  get  one  iron-clad  built, 


Tlichard  S.  West,  Gideon  Welles , Lincolns  Navy  Department,  p.  276 

2Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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the  “Tennessee”,  to  serve  in  Mobile  Bay,  it  was,  thanks  to  the 
press,  the  most  feared  engine  of  war  afloat.3 

It  was  said,  up  North,  that  if  she  ever  got  out  of  Mobile  Bay 
every  port  in  the  North  would  be  at  her  mercy.  Armchair  ad- 
mirals entreated  the  Navy  Department  to  send  every  possible 
iron-clad  not  absolutely  needed  elsewhere  straight  to  Mobile 
Bay, 

....  and  Secretaiy  Welles  of  the  Navy  Department  was  scorched 
and  slashed  with  criticism  because  of  his  seeming  indifference  to  the 
portentous  possibilities  to  the  North  threatened  by  this  solitary  Con- 
federate ship.4 5 

Thus  it  was  that  the  destruction  of  the  “solitary  Confederate 
ship”  was  another  big  reason  for  the  reduction  of  Mobile.  There 
was  another  reason,  also;  this  one  perhaps  less  known  to  the 
Northern  public  but  well  understood  by  the  leaders  of  that  day 
and  certainly  well  worried  about. 

Thev  knew  that  if  the  “Tennessee”  or  any  other  force  ever 
broke  the  Gulf  blockade  and  opened  a few  cities  to  trade  and 
commerce,  England  and  France,  who  favored  the  South  anyway, 
would  enter  the  fight  on  the  side  of  the  South  and  destroy  the 
whole  blockade  and  the  North,  too,  for  the  sake  of  commerce.6 
Fearing  as  they  did  the  grossly  exaggerated  prowess  of  the  “Ten- 


3“We  are  informed  from  pretty  good  authority  that  Admiral  Buchanan, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a trip  of  observation  down  the  bay,  deter- 
mined upon  an  order  which  will  materially  add  to  the  strength  of  the  fleet 
which  has  been  built  and  equipped  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Mobile.  A 
crack  raft,  with  a powerful  battery  and  picked  crew,  ably  and  gallantly 
commanded  in  the  addendum.  This  is  the  avant  courier  of  the  four  other 
floating  engines  of  war  which  will  soon  take  their  stations  in  the  bay,  and 
oppose  their  iron  sides  to  the  iron  shot  of  the  Federal  Navy.  The  Federals 
will  find  out,  after  a while,  ‘that  some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  oth- 
ers’, and  that  Southern  men  may  develop  a genius  for  naval  construction 
and  warfare,  as  they  have  a splendid  aptitude  for  fighting  on  terra-firma. 
Whether  we  gain  these  additions  to  our  navy  through  cracks  in  the  ene- 
my’s blockade,  or  by  oother  means,  we  leave  to  him  to  find  out  or  infer.” 
— Mobile  Advertiser , Dec.  27th,  1862. 

4West,  op.  cit.,  p.  271. 

5Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  557. 
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nessee”,  they  thought  it  quite  likely  that  she  could  do  this  thing. 
They  were  therefore  v^ry.very  anxious  to  defeat  Mobile  and  es- 
pecially the  “Tennessee”,  the  accomplishment  of  which  would 
greatly  boost  the  morale  of  the  North  and  perhaps  shock  the 
tottering  South  into  submission. 

For  the  undertaking  of  this  gigantic  task,  public  opinion 
and  Washington  authorities  selected  Admiral  David  Glassgow 
Farragut.  He  had  won  the  public  eye  at  New  Orleans  and  had 
been  selected  by  the  Northern  authorities  because  of  his  genius 
in  naval  affairs.  He  was  an  able  and  capable  leader  for  the  job.0 


"Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  557. 
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Mobile  Bay  itself  is  a large,  triangular  body  of  water  some 
thirty  miles  long,  Mobile  being  situated  at  its  head.  The  width 
of  it  varies  from  about  six  miles  in  the  upper  end  to  about  fifteen 
miles  at  the  mouth. 

Entrance  of  an  enemy  fleet  into  the  Bay  was  made  difficult 
by  Mobile  Point,  a long  penisular  on  the  eastern  side  which  juts 
out  into  the  Bay,  and  Dauphine  Island,  three  miles  distant  from 
it,  on  the  western  side  There  was,  of  course,  room  for  an  en- 
trance on  the  western  side  between  Dauphine  Island  and  the 
mainland.  This  was,  however,  so  shallow  that  only  the  lightest 
draft  vessels  could  get  through.  Thus,  the  entrance  to  the  spa- 
cious Bay  was  narrowed  to  a three  mile  strait  and  even  less  than 
that  due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  at  most  points.  In  the 
final  analysis,  then,  the  only  entrance  to  the  Bay  for  deep  draft 
warships  was  the  comparatively  narrow  Swash  Channel  closely 
skirting  the  end  of  Mobile  Point.  These  natural  defensive  ad- 
vantages had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  forts,  torpedoes,  and 
wooden  pilings. 

On  the  tip  of  Mobile  Point,  stood  Fort  Morgan  commanding 
the  channel  entrance  which  passed  beneath  the  sweep  of  its  guns. 
It  was  a large,  star-shaped,  brick  fortress,  strongly  built,  one  of 
the  famous  type  designed  by  Michelangelo  in  the  1500’s.7  Besides 
its  intended  fortications,  it  had  been  heavily  reinforced  with 
sandbags  placed  there  by  the  Confederates.  It  carried  a fairly 
large  battery,  though  none  of  the  complement  were  of  heavy 
calibre.  There  were  in  the  Fort: 

7 10-inch  smooth  bore  guns 

3 8-inch  smooth  bore  guns 

22  32-pounder  smooth  bore  guns 

2 8-inch  rifled  cannon 

2 6.5-inch  rifled  cannon 

4 5.82-inch  rifled  cannon 

Twenty-nine  more  guns  were  mounted  on  exterior  batteries,  the 


7Hatchett  Chandler,  Little  Gems  from  Fort  Morgan , p.  4. 
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most  formidable  of  which  was  the  water  battery  mounting  4,  10- 
inch  Columbiads;  1,  8-inch  rifled  gun;  2,  rifled  32-pounders.s 
Fort  Morgan  was  under  the  command  of  General  Richard  L. 
Page. 

On  the  eastern  point  of  Dauphine  Island  stood  Fort  Gaines, 
three  miles  from  the  tip  of  Mobile  Point  and  Fort  Morgan.  It  was 
of  secondary  importance  as  a defence  of  Mobile  since  its  guns 
could  never  effectively  reach  the  Swash  Channel.  It  played  no 
important  part  in  the  battle.  Its  defences  consisted  of  some 
twenty-seven  guns  of  which  3 were  10-inch  Columbiads;  4 were 
rifled  32  pounders;  the  remainder  being  smooth-bore  32’s,  24’s, 
and  18’s. 

The  Confederates  had  also  begun  construction  of  a small  bat- 
tery, Fort  Powell,  to  keep  light  draft  gunboats  from  slipping  into 
the  Bay  through  Grant’s  Pass,  the  shallow  channel  between 
Dauphine  Island  and  the  mainland.  It  was  never  completed  but 
mounted  at  the  time  of  the  battle  a ten-inch  and  an  8-inch 
Columbiad  and  four  rifled  guns.9 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Confederate  Army  supplied  a pro- 
tective system  of  pilings  and  that  famous  Confederate  invention, 
the  torpedo.10  From  Fort  Gaines  southeasterly  toward  Fort  Mor- 
gan, there  stretched  a row  of  ugly  pilings,  set  low  in  the  water, 
visable  only  at  low  tide,  like  the  jaws  of  some  fish  ready  to  gouge 
the  bottom  out  of  any  boat  attempting  to  pass  them.  Where  a 
sand  reef  formed  the  western  edge  of  the  channel  skirting  Fort 
Morgan,  the  piling  left  off,  being  supplanted  by  a triple  row  of 
torpedoes11  stretching  across  the  channel  to  a red  bouy  iust  800 
feet  from  Fort  Morgan.  This  left  an  open  way  of  only  100  yards 
of  safe  water  which  was  used  by  friendly  blockade  runners.  All 


sScharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  552. 

Tbid.,  p.  553. 

10C.  L.  Lewis,  Admiral  Franklin  Buchanan,  Fearless  Man  of  Action, 

p.  221. 

“Confederate  torpedoes  varied  widely,  but  most  of  the  ones  in  Mobile 
Bay  were  tarred  beer  kegs  set  off  by  fulminate  caps,  or  glass  vials  of  sul- 
phuric acid  which  would  break  and  fall  on  sugar  causing  a spark  and  sub- 
sequent explosion. 
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in  nil.  180  torpedoes  were  set  out.1"2  The  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  made  ineffective  by  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  water 
on  the  priming  caps. 

For  a naval  defence,  there  was  in  the  Bay  a squadron  of 
three  gunboats  and  the  iron-clad  ram  “Tennessee”.  Commanding 
the  squadron  was  Admiral  Buchanan,  the  fearless  commander 
of  the  “Merrimac”  in  the  battle  of  the  “Monitor”  and  the  “Merri- 
mac”. He  was  now  stationed  aboard  his  flagship,  the  “Tennes- 
see”, in  Mobile  Bay.  The  three  gunboats  (if  they  could  be  graced 
by  that  term ) were  the  “Selma”,  the  “Gaines”,  and  the  “Morgan”. 
The  “Gaines”  and  the  “"Morgan”  were  hastily  built  by  the  Con- 
federacy to  aid  in  the  Mobile  defenses.  They  were  constructed  of 
unseasoned  wood,  and  flieir  engines  were  entirely  too  small  for 
them.  The  “Selma”  was  little  better,  being  a converted  open- 
deck  river  steamer  fitted  with  guns.33  They  were  completely  un- 
armored except  for  a little  sheet  iron  around  the  boiler  and  carried 
these  guns: 

“Morgan”:  2 7-inch  rifle;  4 32-pounders. 

“Gaines”:  1 8-inch  rifle;  5 32-pounders. 

“Selma”:  3 8-inch  old-fashion  Paixhan  shell  gun; 

1 ancient,  smooth  bore  33-pounder. 

The  iron-clad  “Tennessee”,  though  called  by  the  Yankees  a 
“monster”  and  “the  most  formidable  vessel  afloat”,  was,  due  to 
lack  of  finances  and  materials,  not  so  terrible  after  all.  She  was 
built  in  the  general  Confederate  class  of  iron-clads,  somewhat 
like  the  “Merrimac”,  essentially  a sunken  hull  with  an  iron  case- 
ment or  shield  projecting  from  it,  with  a cannon  battery  placed 
inside.  Confederates,  knowing  that  an  iron-clad  was  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  Bay,  had  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  expedite  its  completion. 

...  She  was  built  at  the  naval  station  at  Selma,  in  the  winter  of 
1863-64,  and  so  expeditiously  was  the  work  done  upon  her  that  when 
her  keel  was  laid,  some  of  the  timbers  to  be  used  in  her  were  still 
standing  and  much  of  what  was  to  be  her  plating  was  ore  in  the 
mines  ^ 


"Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  556. 
^Tbid.,  p.  556. 

Mbid.,  p.  555. 
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For  a nation  in  the  state  the  Confederacy  found  itself  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  building  of  so  complex  a machine,  even  with 
its  deficiencies,  was  remarkable.  It  is  estimated  she  cost  the 
South  $883,880.00.* 1  This  is  a small  estimate,  however,  as  much 
of  her  labor  was  never  paid  for.  The  patriotic  men  of  Selma 
worked  through  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  fires  and  torches 
lit  the  labor  of  the  crews  working  over  the  huge  hulk. 


The  ‘Tennessee’  was  209  feet  in  length,  with  an  extreme  beam 
of  48  feet  and  carried  her  battery  in  a casemate  or  shield  amidships 
79  feet  long  and  29  feet  wide,  inside  dimensions.  Her  frame  was  com- 
posed of  yellow  pine  beams,  13  inches  thick,  set  close  together  verti- 
cally and  planked  with  5%  inches  of  yellow  pine  in  verticle  courses. 
Within,  the  yellow  pine  frames  were  sheathed  with  2/2  inches  of  oak. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  casemates  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees from  the  deck  and  on  this  25  inches  of  wood  backing  was  laid 
plate  armor,  which  was  6 inches  thick  on  the  forward  wall,  and  else- 
where 5 inches  thick,  and  was  fastened  to  the  wood  with  bolts  VA 
inches  in  diameter  that  went  entirely  through  the  wall  and  were  se- 
cured by  nuts  and  washers  on  the  inside.  The  outside  deck  was  plated 
with  2 inches  of  iron.  A curious  arrangement  of  the  casemate  was  that 
its  sloping  sides  were  carried  down  two  feet  below  the  waterline,  and 
then  reversed  at  the  same  angle  so  that  they  met  the  hull  seven  feet 
under  water.  This  projection  was  carried  out  around  the  bow,  where 
it  was  fashioned  into  a spur  or  ram.  The  pilot  house  stood  on  the 
forward  edge  of  the  casemate  and  was  in  fact  made  by  building  it  up 
some  three  feet.  There  were  ten  ports,  two  on  each  side,  three  for- 
ward and  three  aft,  so  arranged  that  the  pivot  guns  could  be  fought  in 
broadside,  sharpe  on  the  bow  and  quarter  and  on  a direct  line  with 
the  keel,  but  the  ship  never  had  more  than  six  guns.  At  each  end  she 
carried  a Brooke  7/8-inch  rifled  gun  on  pivots,  capable  of  throwing  a 
solid  proiectile  of  110  pounds  weight.  There  were  also  four  Brooke 
6-inch  rifles  in  broadside,  each  firing  a 95-pound  solid  shot.  ...  One 
avoidable  defect  was  the  manner  of  constructing  the  port  shutters 
which  revolved  upon  a pivot  and  were  fatally  apt  to  be  jammed  in 
an  engagement.  Another  and  greater  blunder  was  that  the  rudder 
chains  were  exposed  upon  the  after  deck,  where  they  were  at  any 
moment  liable  to  be  shot  away.  Of  the  defects  that  could  not  be 
avoided  the  worst  was  her  lack  of  speed.  Her  engines  were  not  built 
for  the  ship,  but  were  taken  from  the  high-pressure  river  steamboat 
‘Alonzo  Child’;  and  though  on  her  trial  trip,  in  March,  1864,  her 


15Published  under  the  direction  of  C.  J.  Bonaparte,  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  a*d  Confederate  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series 

I,  Vol.  21.  p.  567. 
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„ speed  was  set  down  at  8 nautical  miles  per  hour  she  could  not  make 
more  than  six  with  her  battery,  ammunition  and  fuel  on  board.16 

Such  she  was,  in  all  a fighting  machine  of  which  the  South 
could  be  justly  proud.  The  Northern  fleet,  riding  at  anchor  out- 
side the  Bay  in  the  choppy  Gulf  was  certainly  a worthy  adver- 
sary for  the  meager  Confederate  squadron.  The  Northern  fleet 
was  mainly  wooden  screw-steamers,  but  they  had  four  monitor- 
class  iron-clads,  any  of  which  was  the  better  of  the  “Tennessee” 
in  construction,  engines,  and  equipment. 

Many  northern  history  books  make  as  much  over  the  “Ten- 
nessee” and  her  sister  ships  as  the  patriotic  Southern  newspapers 
of  that  day  did.  This  confuses  the  issue  for  one  cannot  intelli- 
gently evaluate  the  bat  lie  unless  he  realizes  the  huge  odds  in 
ships  and  guns  the  Federal  fleet  held  over  the  Confederate  fleet. 

...  Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  of  the  U.  S.  navy  states  in  his 
paper  upon  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  read  before  the  Military  His- 
torical Society  of  Massachusetts,  December  10th,  1877,  that  their  (the 
Federal  fleet’s)  total  weight  of  metal  was  14,246  pounds,  and  that 
they  threw  at  a broadside  9,288  pounds.  The  total  weight  of  metal 
that  could  be  thrown  from  all  the  “Tennessee’s’  guns  at  one  discharge 
was  but  600  pounds,  while  900  pounds  is  a large  allowance  for  a 
single  round  from  the  three  other  Confederate  craft.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  difference  between  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Federal 
fleet,  and  that  of  Buchanan’s  squadron,  was  nearly  ten  pounds  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  former.  Each  of  Farra gut’s  ships  had  been  built  for  the 
naval  service,  and  they  constituted  the  pick  of  the  fighting  force  of 
the  U.  S.  government.  His  Monitors  were  the  most  powerful  iron-clads 
that  had  been  built.  The  ‘Tecumseh’  and  the  ‘Manhattan’  were  armor- 
ed with  ten  inches  of  iron  on  their  turrets,  as  against  the  six  inches  of 
the  ‘Tennessee’s’  casemate,  and  each  carried  in  her  turret  two  15-inch 
guns,  the  heaviest  that  in  those  days  had  been  put  on  shipboard. 


The  ‘Chickasaw’  and  ‘Winnebago’  were  double  turret  monitors, 
clad  in  eight  and  one-half  inches  of  iron,  and  firing  from  each  turret 
two  11 -inch  guns.  The  ‘Hartford’,  ‘Brooklyn’,  and  ‘Richmond’  were 
second-class  wooden  screw-steamers  carrying  nine-inch  Dahlgren 
guns,  and  100-pounder  Parrott  rifles,  and  these  very  effective  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  common  throughout  the  fleet  even  the  smallest  ships 
mounting  at  least  one  nine  or  eleven-inch  gun  in  addition  to  the 


“Scharf,  op.  cid.,  pp.  553-554. 
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most  approved  form  of  rifled  cannon  and  howitzers.  There  were  few 
such  obsolete  guns  on  board  of  them  as  the  thirty-two  pounders  of 
the  ‘Gaines’,  ‘Morgan’,  and  ‘Selma’.  By  far  the  most  valuable  guns  in 
possession  of  the  Coniederates  were  the  Brooke  rifles,  which  were 
manufactured  at  Richmond,  under  the  direction  of  their  inventor, 
Commander  John  M.  Brooke,  of  the  C.  S.  Navy;  but  the  largest  of 
them  were  but  little  over  eight  inches  calibre,  his  facilities  being  too 
restricted  to  allow  him  to  turn  out  pieces  like  the  eleven  and  fifteen- 
inch  cannon  that  the  Federals  placed  so  great  a reliance  upon.17 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  fact,  Admiral  Buchanan  had 
only  14  heavy  calibre  guns  with  which  to  contend  against  113  of 
the  enemy.1"  Such  were  the  odds  for  the  coming  battle. 

The  only  advantages  that  the  South  had  were  the  fort  and  the 
torpedoes.  The  North  had  an  unlimited  potential  fleet,  quantity 
and  quality  of  arms,  and  the  advantage  of  choosing  the  time  of 
attack.  The  Confederates  fully  realized  that  they  could  never 
begin  an  offensive. 


17Ibid.,  p.  559,  (footnote). 
MLewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 
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Phase  I. 

Admiral  Farragut  could  stand  upon  deck  of  his  flagship,  the 
“Hartford”,  and  look  inland  to  Mobile  Bay.  He  could  see  little 
clusters  of  boats,  and  men  driving  piling  and  laying  torpedoes. 
He  could  see  the  huge  ram  “Tennessee”  steaming  slowly  about  in 
front  of  Fort  Morgan.  He  realized  that  every  minute  wasted 
would  probably  mean  more  lives  lost,  and  he  wanted  more  than 
anything  else  to  pass  the  fort  and  conquer  the  Confederate  squad- 
ron. Only  one  thing  was  holding  him  up,  the  arrival  of  the  single 
turret  monitor  “Tecumseh”.  He  did  not  trust  his  wooden  ships 
and  the  monitors  he  already  had  in  a battle  with  the  “Tennessee”. 
The  “Tecumseh”  and  her  sister  the  “Winnebago”  had  the  15- 
inch  guns,  and  it  was  thought  that  with  these  they  could  disable 
the  “Tennessee”. 

Farragut  had  conceived  his  entire  battle  plan  in  early  July. 
He  wanted  the  wooden  ships  to  go  in  lashed  in  pairs,  a plan  he 
had  used  in  battle  before,  so  that  if  one  was  disabled  by  the 
fire  of  Fort  Morgan,  its  consort  could  tow  it  past  the  range  of 
the  fort.  They  were  to  fire  as  fast  as  their  guns  could  be  brought 
to  bear;  use  short  fuses  for  shell  and  shrapnel;  and  fire  grape 
shot  at  300  or  400  yards  19 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  actual  preparations  began  to  be 
carried  out.  In  a general  order  to  the  fleet,  Farragut  advised 

Strip  your  vessels  and  prepare  for  the  conflict.  Send  down  all 
your  superfluous  spars  and  spare  rigging.  Put  up  the  splinter-nets 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  barricade  the  wheel  and  steersman  with 
sails  and  hammock.  Lay  chains  or  sand  bags  on  the  deck,  over  the 
machinery  to  resist  a plunging  fire.  Hang  the  sheet  chains  over  the 
side,  or  make  any  other  arrangements  your  ingenuity  may  suggest  . . .20 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  battle,  the  passing  of  Fort  Morgan.  The  wooden  ship 
“Richmond”,  for  example,  had  a barricade  from  the  port  bow 
around  the  starboard  side  to  the  port  quarter  built  of  3,000  sand 


19Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  558. 

“Edward  Shippen,  Naval  Battles  of  America,  p.  223. 
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bags.  Chain  cables  were  hung  over  the  sides  to  protect  the  en- 
gines and  boilers.  Even  the  coal  in  the  coal-bunkers  was 
shifted  so  that  it  would  catch  shot  coming  in  toward  the  boilers.23 

Amid  this  activity,  Farragut  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  “Tecumseh”.  On  August  3,  1864,  about  2,000  men  under 
Major-General  Gordon  Granger  landed  under  cover  of  a flotilla 
of  light-draft  gunboats  a few  miles  down  Dauphine  Island  to 
invest  Fort  Gaines.22  This  army  land  attack  had  been  another 
factor  in  holding  up  the  battle  for  Farragut,  and  he  now  felt 
more  ready  to  go  in.  Late  in  the  evening,  August  4,  1864,  the 
Tecumseh”  steamed  into  Farragut’s  fleet.  Farragut  decided  to 
begin  the  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 

The  night  before  the  battle  for  the  men  on  the  Yankee 
ships  was,  at  the  most,  a sober  one.  The  first  hours  of  the  night 
were  taken  up  with  writing  letters  home  or  instructions  in  case 
of  death.  It  was  a quiet,  calm  night,  and  the  lights  aboard  each 
waiting  ship  told  of  a group  of  sailors  quietly  sitting  around 
swapping  yarns  or  singing,  then  after  a final  smoke,  going  to 
bed  for  a little  sleep,  if  possible. 

Toward  midnight,  a fog  arose  and  hampered  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  vessels  when  it  was  begun  a little  after  three  in  the 
morning.  The  ships  presented  a strange  scene  as  they  “balanced 
to  partners”.  Their  outlines  loomed  up  here  and  there  like 
phantom,  ships  as  they  lashed  themselves  side  by  side  in  the 
white  fog.23 

The  admiral  had  arisen  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  the 
weather  conditions  satisfying  him,  preparations  went  ahead.* 2' 
Since  he  chose  the  offensive,  he  could  choose  the  conditions, 
which  he  did,  much  to  his  advantage.  A four-knot  flood  tide 
was  running  to  help  his  hips  by  the  fort,  and  the  westerly  breeze 


^Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  559. 

’Tbicl.,  p.  558. 

^Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War , pp. 
385-386. 

2,Jim  Dan  Hill,  Sea  Dog  of  the  Sixties,  p.  50. 
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would  blow  the  smoke  of  battle  onto  the  gunners  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan.25 


The  line  was  formed,  and  at  5:45  in  the  morning,  Friday, 
August  5,  1864,  the  slow  procession  began.26  The  fog  had  lifted, 
the  day  was  clear  and  sunny.  The  Federal  fleet,  going  to  oppose 
the  fort  and  the  three  ships  and  the  torpedoes,  was  then  the 
largest  grouped  naval  force  on  the  fact  of  the  earth.27 


The  order  in  which  the  Federal  fleet  steamed  into  the  bay: 
Monitors— Starboard  Column 


“Tecumseh” 1034  tons  — 2 guns,  Comr.  T.  A.  M.  Craven 

“Manhattan”  1034  tons—  2 guns,  Comr.  S.  W.  A.  Nicholson 

“Winnebago”  970  tons—  4 guns,  Comr.  Thomas  Stephens 

“Chickasaw”  970  tons—  4 guns,  Lt.-Comr.  G.  H.  Perkins 

Wooden  Ships— Port  Column 

“Brooklyn”  2070  tons— 24  guns,  Capt.  James  Alden 

“Octorara”  829  tons—  6 guns,  Lt.  Comr.  Chas.  A.  Greene 

“Hartford”  1900  tons— 21  guns,  Capt.  Percival  Drayton 

“Metacomet”  974  tons—  6 guns.  It.  Comr.  Jas  E.  Jouett 

“Richmond”  1929  tons— 20  guns,  Capt.  Thornton  Jenkins 

“Port  Royal”  805  tons—  6 guns,  Lt.  Comr.  B.  Gherardi 

“Lackawanna”  1533  tons—  8 guns,  Cpt.  John  B.  Marchand 

“Seminole”  801  tons—  8 guns,  Comr.  Edward  Donaldson 

“Monongahela”  1378  tons—  8 guns,  Comr.  J.  H.  Strong 

“Kennebec”  507  tons—  5 guns,  Lt.Comr.  W.  P. McCann 

“Ossipee”  1240  tons— 11  guns,  Comr.  William  Leroy 

“Itasca”  507  tons—  6 guns,  Lt.-Comr.  Geo.  Brown 

“Oneida”  1032  tons—  9 guns,  Comr.  J.  R.  M.  Mullany 

“Galena”  738  tons— 10  guns,  Lt.-Comr.  Clark  Wells28 


Eleven  other  light  draft  ships  participated  in  the  battle,  five 
of  them  bombarding  little  Fort  Powell  while  the  other  six  lay 
outside  Fort  Morgan  in  the  Gulf,  supposedly  to  draw  the  fire 
of  the  Confederate  guns.  They  never  came  in  close  enough  to 


raF.  Green  and  H.  Frost,  Some  Famous  Sea  Fights , p.  214, 
^Johnson,  op.  cit.«,  p,  386. 

^Scharf,  op.  cit,  p.  559. 

^Ibid.,  p.  559. 
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carry  out  this  plan,  however.  They  played  little  part  in  the 
actual  battle  and  are  only  mentioned  to  create  a full  picture.20 

The  “Tecumseh”  led  the  monitor  column  which  was  to  run 
closer  to  the  fort  to  draw  fire  from  the  wooden  vessels.  It  was 
known  that  shot  from  Fort  Morgan  would  do  little  harm  to  the 
iron  turrets  of  the  monitors. 

The  “Brooklyn”  led  the  wooden  ships  because  she  had  a 
device  for  picking  up  torpedoes  on  her  bow  and  four  chase  guns 
for  firing  ahead.30  It  was  also  known  that  the  Confederates 
would  naturally  attempt  to  sink  the  admiral’s  flagship,  so  the 
“Hartford”  was  placed  in  a more  protected  position  rather  than 
leading  the  attack. 

On  the  Confederate  side,  the  intent  of  the  enemy  was  im- 
mediately known,  since  it  had  been  expected  for  some  days. 
The  confederate  sailors  were  not  too  sorry  to  see  the  attack  come 
as  can  be  seen  by  this  eye-witness  report. 

“We  had  been  very  uncomfortable  for  many  weeks  in  our  berths 
on  board  the  ‘Tennessee’,”  wrote  Fleet  Surgeon  Daniel  B.  Conrad, 
“in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  rains  wetting  the  decks,  and  the 
terrible  moist,  hot  atmosphere,  simulating  that  oppressiveness  which 
precedes  a tornado.  It  was  therefore,  impossible  to  sleep  inside;  be- 
sides, from  the  want  of  properly  cooked  food,  and  the  continuous 
wetting  of  the  decks  at  night,  the  officers  and  the  men  were  render- 
ed desperate.  We  knew  that  the  impending  action  would  soon  be 
determined  one  way  or  the  other  and  everyone  looked  forward  to  it 
with  a positive  feeling  of  relief.  I had  been  sleeping  on  the  deck  of 
the  admiral’s  cabin  for  two  or  three  nights,  when  at  daybreak  on 
the  5th  of  August,  the  old  quartermaster  came  down  the  ladder, 
rousing  us  up  with  his  gruff  voice,  saying:  ‘Admiral,  the  officer  of 
the  deck  bids  me  report  that  the  enemy’s  fleet  is  under  way.’  Jump- 
ing up,  still  half  asleep,  we  came  on  deck,  and  sure  enough,  there 
was  the  enemy  heading  for  the  ‘passage’  past  the  fort.  The  grand 
old  admiral,  of  sixty  years,  with  his  countenance  rigid  and  stem, 
showing  a determination  for  battle  in  every  line,  then  gave  his  only 
order  ‘Get  under  way.  Captain  Johnston;  head  for  the  leading  vessel 
of  the  enemy,  and  fight  each  one  as  they  pass.’  ” 91 


"Lewis,  op.  cit.,  frontispiece. 
“Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  383. 
"Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 
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Admiral  Buchanan  called  his  men  together  and  spoke  to 
them.  It  was  a stern  message,  and  he  meant  what  he  said: 


Now  men,  the  enemy  is  coming,  and  I want  you  to  do  your  duty; 
and  you  shall  not  have  it  to  say  when  you  leave  this  vessel  that  you 
were  not  near  enough  to  the  enemy,  for  I will  meet  them,  and  then 
you  can  fight  them  alongside  of  their  own  ships;  and  if  I fall,  lay 

me  on  one  side  and  go  on  with  the  fight,  and  never  mind  me but 

whip  and  sink  the  Yankees  or  fight  until  you  sink  yourselves,  but  do 
not  surrender.32 

The  heated  words  of  Farragut,  spoken  in  battle,  “Damn  the 
torpedoes”  are  remembered  by  all;  the  words  of  old  Buchanan, 
spoken  with  sincerity  and  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  are 
nearly  forgotton. 

Buchanan  then  moved  his  ship  up  to  a positions  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  just  a little  outside  the  line  of  torpedoes.  The 
“Selma”,  “Gaines”,  and  “Morgan”  took  up  a position  to  the  side 
and  a little  to  the  rear  of  the  flagship  “Tennessee”  where  they 
might  direct  a raking  fire  on  the  advancing  ships,  fore  and  aft.33 


Phase  2. 

At  exactly  6:47,  the  great  gun  of  the  “Tecumseh”  opened 
the  battle  with  a shot  at  Fort  Morgan.  Some  twenty  minutes 
later  when  the  ships  were  in  closer  range,  Fort  Morgan  opened 
fire  on  the  foremost  of  the  fleet.34 

By  a quarter-past  seven  o’clock  the  action  had  become  general. 
Farragut’s  ships  pouring  their  broadsides  into  Fort  Morgan,  which 
responded  with  so  much  energy  that  a dense  cloud  of  smoke  had  al- 
ready settled  down  upon  the  bay,  above  which  loomed  the  masts  and 
spars  of  the  Federal  fleet,  while  it  was  incessantly  lit  up  with  flashes 
of  the  guns.35 

Still  Admiral  Buchanan  reserved  his  fire,  and  the  “Tennes- 
see” lay  quietly  while  the  monitor  “Tecumseh”  moved  slowly 


“Ibid.,  p.  228. 

33Ibid.,  p.  227. 

3Tbid.,  p.  226. 

35Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  560. 
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toward  her.  It  was  the  prearranged  plan  for  the  monitors,  es- 
pecially the  “Tecumseh  , to  dispatch  the  “Tennessee”  if  possible, 
and  then  follow  the  fleet  on  up  the  Bay.30  Buchanan  knew  this 
and  was  waiting  quietly  for  the  coming  conflict.  The  admiral 
had  relayed  an  order  to  Lieut.  Wharton  of  the  first  division  of 
the  “Tennessee”  not  to  fire  until  the  vessels  were  in  actual  con- 
tact. As  Wharton  heard  the  command,  he  tautened  the  lock- 
string of  the  bow  gun  in  his  fingers  and  tensely  awaited  the 
slowly  advancing  “Tecumseh”.  Simultaneously,  Buchanan  or- 
dered the  “Tennessee”  to  be  moved  a little  to  the  west  and  some- 
what behind  the  deadly  row  of  torpedoes.  This  placed  the  line 
of  torpedoes  between  the  “Tecumseh”  and  “Tennessee”.37 

Captain  T.  A.  M.  Craven  of  the  “Tecumseh”  looked  through 
the  slit  of  his  tiny,  smoke-filled  conning  tower,  and  seeing  the 
action  of  the  “Tennessee”,  changed  his  course  and  headed  di- 
rectly toward  her.33  Some  say  he  felt  that  there  was  not  enough 
room  for  him  to  pass  on  the  eastward  side,  and  some  say  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placing  himself. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  he  began  to  turn  and  move  his  mon- 
itor toward  the  “Tennessee”  and  the  string  of  torpedoes. 

Meanwhile,  the  wooden  ship,  “Brooklyn”,  moving  faster 
than  the  starboard  column  of  monitors,  came  abreast  of  the  fort 
and  nearly  alongside  the  rear-most  monitor.39  Capt.  Alden  of  the 
“Brooklyn”  saw  the  “Tecumseh”  head  toward  the  “Tennessee” 
and  subsequently  right  across  his  bows.  He  wondered  if  the 
entire  monitor  column  was  going  to  be  led  across  in  front  of 
him.  At  the  same  time,  a cry  went  up  from  the  “Brooklvn”  that 
“black  objects”  were  sighted  ahead  in  the  water.40  Across  his 
brain  flashed  the  thought  of  torpedoes— those  deadly  explosives 
that  required  no  markmanship  or  guns  but  that  could  sink  a 
ship  in  seconds.  Panic  gripped  him,  and  he  made  a terrible 
blunder.  He  halted  his  ship  and  began  backing,  spinning  with 


!0An  order  to  the  monitors  “Tecumseh”  and  “Manhattan”  in  a letter  writ- 
ten by  Farragut  on  Aug.  4,  1864. 

37Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  561. 

Johnson,  0p.  cit.,  p.  387. 

"Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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the  tide,  and  signalling  with  army  signals  to  the  “Hartford”, 
“The  monitors  are  right  ahead.  We  cannot  go  on  without  pass- 
ing them.  What  shall  we  do?” 

Farragut  quickly  answered,  “Order  the  monitors  ahead  and 
go  on.”41  It  was  a desperate  moment.  The  ships  were  begin- 
ning to  pile  up  behind  the  stalled  “Brooklyn”,  and  the  almost 
stationary  gunboats  presented  an  excellent  target  to  the  Con- 
federate gunners  at  Fort  Morgan.  Their  shots  were  beginning 
to  take  effect. 

The  “Tecumseh”,  having  stalled  the  “Brooklyn”,  was  now, 
you  remember,  heading  toward  the  “Tennessee”.  There  was  a 
momentary  silence  as  the  two  goliaths  drew  nearer.  The  two  were 
within  a hundred  yards  of  each  other  when  a muffled  roar  like 
thunder  was  heard  and 

...  a column  of  water  like  a fountain  springing  from  the  sea 
shot  up  beside  the  Federal  monitor;  she  lurched  violently,  her  head 
settled,  her  stem  went  up  into  the  air  so  that  her  revolving  screw 
could  plainly  be  seen,  and  then  the  waves  closed  over  her  ...  42 

The  action  on  both  sides  stopped  as  the  men  stood  stunned  at 
the  suddenness  of  the  disappearance  of  the  huge  ship.  Where 
there  had  been  a ship,  there  was  now,  only  30  seconds  later,  a 
small  knot  of  men  struggling  in  the  waves.  120  men  had  drown- 
ed instantly.  Among  the  dead  was  Commander  Craven  who, 
by  his  disobedience  of  Farragut,  had  caused  the  loss  of  his  ship 
and  his  life.43 

Pilot  Collins  of  the  “Tecumseh”  afterward  told  of  the  heroic 
death  of  Craven.  As  the  ship  was  sinking,  Pilot  Collins  and 


^Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  388. 

J2Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  561. 

^General  Orders,  no.  11:  . . . There  are  certain  black  buoys  placed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  piles  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel  across  it  toward 
Fort  Morgan.  It  being  understood  that  there  are  torpedoes  and  other 
obstructions  between  the  buoys  the  vessels  will  take  care  to  pass  to  the 
eastward  of  the  easternmost  buoy,  which  is  clear  of  all  obstructions  . . . 
D.  G.  Farragut,  Rear-Admiral. 
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Craven  raced  to  the  ladder  leading  to  the  top  of  the  turret.  The 
gallant  Craven  stepped  back  and  said,  “After  you,  pilot.”  “There 
was  nothing  after  me,”  said  the  pilot,  “when  I reached  the  up- 
most  round  of  the  ladder,  the  vessel  seemed  to  drop  from  under 
me/44  So  went  the  “Tecumseh”;  it  lies  there  today,  slowly  rust- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  the  Bay.  A small  boat  put  out  from  the 
wooden  ship  “Metacomct”  to  pick  up  the  few  survivors.  General 
Page  in  Fort  Morgan  with  true  gallantry  said  to  his  officers, 
“Pass  the  order  not  to  fire  on  that  boat;  she  is  saving  drowning 

»45 

men. 

The  “Brooklyn”  still  remained  immobile.  She  had  sheered 
around  now  and  presented  her  whole  side  to  the  batteries  of  Fort 
Morgan.  The  Confederate  gunboats  were  firing  upon  the  whole 
fleet,  and  Farragut  found  himself  in  the  direst  straits  imaginable. 
He  then  received  a message  from  the  “Brooklyn”  announcing  the 
sinking  of  the  “Tecumseh”  — a rather  needless  announcement, 
for  everyone  of  both  fleets  was  aware  of  the  fact  by  now,  if  he 
had  not  seen  it  himself.  Farragut  sent  a desperate  message  to  the 
“Brooklyn”  to  “go  on”.  This  was  not  obeyed,  and  the  whole  fleet 
lay  open  to  a raking  fire  from  the  Confederates,  while  they  could 
hardly  bring  a gun  to  bear. 

The  “Hartford”,  in  particular,  received  a galling  punishment. 
The  decks  were  literally  running  blood  from  the  scuppers,  and 
as  one  officer  described  it,  “mangled  fragments  of  humanity 
were  scattered  across  the  decks”.  One  poor  gunner  was  decapi- 
tated by  a solid  shot  coming  through  the  bows.  The  thickness  of 
the  rain  of  shot  and  shells  upon  the  boats  is  made  apparent  by 
the  fate  of  a sailor  on  the  “Hartford”.  He  lost  both  legs  by  the 
passing  of  a solid  shot,  and  as  he  fell  to  the  deck,  raising  his  arms 
in  agony,  they,  too,  were  carried  away  by  a cannon  ball.40  Another 
eye  witness  says,  “The  batteries  of  our  ships  were  almost  silent, 
while  the  whole  of  Mobile  Point  was  a living  flame.” 

It  was  obvious  that  something  had  to  be  done.  The  clear- 


““Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 

45Green  and  Frost,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 
““Johnson,  0p.  cit.,  p.  389. 
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thinking  Farragut  acted  decisively  and  saved  the  day.  He  had,  as 
the  battle  progressed,  climbed  up  the  rigging  to  see  over  the 
smoke.  He  was  now  just  beneath  the  main  top,  the  pilot  standing 
over  his  head.48  He  shouted  to  the  pilot  above  him  and  asked  if 
there  was  enough  water  for  him  to  pass  around  the  “Brooklyn”. 
The  pilot  said  that  there  was.  Farragut  then  said,  “I  will  take  the 
lead.”  He  ordered  the  “Hartford”  full  speed  ahead,  and  her  escort, 
the  “Metacomet”,  to  back  full  speed  with  her  paddlewheels.  This 
pivoted  the  two  ships  on  their  heels,  swinging  them  clear  of  the 
motionless  “Brooklyn”  and  allowed  the  flagship  to  take  the 
lead.49  It  had  been  only  ten  minutes  between  this  decision  and 
the  balking  of  the  “BrookVn”.  but  in  this  time,  the  Confederate 
squadron  and  the  fort  had  taken  quite  a toll  in  lives  and  dam- 
age.50 

The  action  in  passing  the  “Brooklyn”  took  the  courageous 
Farragut  right  over  the  line  of  torpedoes,  but  none  of  them  ex- 
ploded, though  men  in  the  hold  heard  some  of  the  primers  snap. 

The  “Tennessee”  now  found  herself  with  an  opportunity  to 
sink  the  “Hartford”  as  she  pased  the  “Brooklvn”.  Wharton  him- 
self, the  officer  of  the  forward  division  aimed  the  piece  and  fired 
it.  He  congratulated  himself,  he  later  said,  upon  the  sinking  of 
the  Federal  flagship.  The  shell  did  explode  and  put  a hole  in  the 
“Hartford”,  but  it  was  unfortunatelv  above  the  waterline.51 

The  plan  of  battle  and  the  battle  line  itself  were  now  re- 
stored by  Farragut’s  actions.52  Fort  Morgan  hulled  each  ship  re- 


4SMuch  was  later  written  in  the  Northern  newspapers  about  Farragut  going 
into  battle  “lashed  to  the  mast  head”.  This  was  not  so.  The  captain  of  the 
“Hartford”,  seeing  Farragut  in  the  rigging,  feared  shrapnel  or  a splintei 
would  strike  him,  causing  him  to  fall  to  the  deck.  To  avert  this,  he  sent 
the  quarter-master  to  him  with  a small  cord  which  he  tied  around  the 
admiral’s  waist. 

40Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

rx‘Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  391  (footnote). 

r,1Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  562. 

Tt  was  in  passing  the  torpedoes  that  Farragut  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
shouted  to  the  “Brooklyn”,  “Damn  the  torpedoes”.  No  one  on  either  ship 
heard  him,  however,  and  it  has  never  been  established  that  he  said  these 
words.  Someone  has  said,  though  if  he  did  not  say  this  in  so  many  words, 
he  certainly  expressed  it  in  his  action. 
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peatedly,  but  the  precautions  taken  before  the  battle  (sand  bags, 
chains,  etc.)  saved  each  one  from  being  mechanically  disabled 
except  the  “Oneida”  Her  starboard  boiler  was  exploded  and  two 
of  her  guns  were  knocked  off  their  mounts.  She  was  towed  past 
the  fort  by  her  consort,  the  “Galena”.53  Then  the  wisdom  of  lash- 
ing the  ships  together  was  proved. 


^Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 
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Phase  3. 

By  this  time,  the  federal  fleet  was  almost  past  Fort  Morgan. 
The  captains  of  the  Confederate  fleet  realized  that  it  was  up  to 
them  alone  to  turn  back  the  enemy. 

As  the  ‘‘Hartford”  passed  over  the  torpedo  line  and  took  the 
lead,  the  three  small  Confederate  gunboats  ran  close  down  upon 
the  starboard  bow  of  the  flagship  and  sent  a rain  of  shot  and 
shell  into  her.  They  kept  this  fire  up,  using  mostly  the  stern 
guns  and  keeping  from  700  to  1000  yards  ahead  of  the  flagship. 
One  shot  from  the  “Selma”  struck  her  forward  guns  and  killed 
ten  men  who  were  serving  it.  The  force  of  exploding  shells  threw 
splinters  of  deck  wood  and  human  limbs  onto  the  deck  of  her 
consort  ship,  the  “Metacomet”.64 

At  the  same  time,  the  “Tennessee”  had  attempted  to  ram  the 
“Hartford”.  Due,  however,  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  craft,  Bucha- 
nan missed  his  mark.  Realizing  that  he  could  never  hope  to 
chase  and  catch  the  “Hartford”,  he  left  her  to  the  three  gunboats 
and  stood  on  dawn  the  Bay  to  meet  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
Federal  fleet,  which  had  now  extricated  itself  from  the  confusion 
and  was  slowly  steaming  up  the  Bay. 

As  to  what  happened  when  she  met  the  first  ship,  Admiral 
Jenkins  of  the  “Richmond”  writes: 

...  As  she  the  “Tennessee”  approached,  everyone  on  board  the 
“Richmond”  supposed  that  she  would  ram  the  “Brooklyn”;  that,  we 
thought  would  be  our  opportunity,  for  if  she  struck  the  “Brooklyn” 
the  concussion  would  throw  her  port  side  across  our  path,  and  being 
so  near  to  us,  she  woulld  not  have  time  to  “straighten  up”,  and  we 
would  strike  her  fairly  and  squarely,  and  most  likely  sink  her. 

The  guns  were  loaded  with  solid  shot  and  heaviest  powder 
charge;  the  forecastle  gun’s  crew  were  ordered  to  get  their  small  arms 
and  fire  into  her  gun-ports;  and  as  previously  determined,  if  we  came 
in  collision  at  any  time,  the  orders  were  to  throw  gun-charges  of 


^Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  563. 
“Ibid.,  p.  563. 
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' powder  in  bags  from  the  fore  and  main  yard-arms  down  her  smoke- 
stack (or  at  least  try  to  do  so).  To  our  great  surprise,  she  sheered  off 
from  the  “Brooklyn”,  and  at  about  one  hunderd  yards  put  two  shot  or 
shells  through  and  through  the  “Brooklyn’s”  sides  (as  reported)  doing 
much  damage  ...,68 

Captain  Story  of  the  sloop-of-war  “Monongahela”  saw  that 
the  fire  from  the  other  ships  was  bounding  off  the  “Tennessee” 
like  so  many  tennis  balls.  His  ship,  being  fitted  with  a steel  beak, 
he  attempted  to  ram  her.  By  an  adroit  movement,  Admiral 
Buchanan  avoided  the  direct  blow,  and  in  so  doing,  he  rasped 
along  the  quarter  of  the  “Kennebec”,  the  “Monongahela’s”  con- 
sort, and  lodged  a shell  in  her  berth  deck  doing  quite  a bit  of 
damage.  Next  up,  he  faced  the  “Ossipee”  into  which  he  fired  a 
few  shots.  Then  in  a clever  maneuver,  he  swung  in  a tight  circle 
around  the  stern  of  the  crippled  “Oneida”  into  which  he  dis- 
charged two  full  broadsides  which  disabled  two  guns,  carried 
away  much  of  the  lower  tackle,  and  shot  off  Commander  Mul- 
lany’s  arm.57  He  had  pitted  his  one  ship  against  eight  and  came 
out  of  the  affair  entirely  unhurt.68 

The  “Tennessee”  left  the  “Oneida”,  the  last  of  the  line,  at 
8:40.  About  that  time,  Fort  Morgan  ceased  fire,  the  ships  now 
being  past  the  range  of  her  guns.  She  had  expended  491  rounds.51 

At  the  same  time,  the  “Hartford”  found  herself  well  up  into 
the  Bay  and  was  now  suffering  chiefly  from  the  running  battle 
with  the  three  gunboats.  As  soon,  however,  as  Farragut  found 
himself  past  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  he  allowed  his  ships  to 
unlash  themselves.  The  speedier  chase  boats,  such  as  the  “Meta- 
comet” and  “Itasca”,  set  out  at  once  to  run  down  the  gunboats.60 
The  remainder  of  the  fleet  lower  down  the  Bay,  seeing  what  was 
bein^  done  up  ahead,  also  cast  off,  all  the  faster  ships  ioining  the 
chase.61  The  Confederate  captains  fully  realized  that  they  could 

^Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  393. 

57Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  564. 

^Buchanan  could  have  done  much  better  here  had  his  gun  primers  not  been 
defective.  He  suffered  throughout  the  battle  due  to  the  misfire  of  his  guns. 
5RGreen  and  Frost,  op.  cit.,  p.  224. 

^Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  564. 

^Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  393. 
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never  out-distance  the  Federal  craft,  but,  regardless,  they  con- 
tinued to  fire  from  their  stern  guns  and  slowly  retreated.  The 
‘‘Gaines”  was  the  first  to  go.  She  received  a solid  shot  and  then 
a percussion  shell  at  the  same  spot  below  the  waterline.  The  re- 
sulting hole  flooding  the  magazine,  she  began  to  sink.  The  star- 
board cannon  battery  was  run  over  to  the  port  side  in  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  hole  above  water.  This  failed,  and  she  was  turned 
about  and  run  ashore  near  Fort  Morgan.  Her  men  left  her  quietly, 
and  with  deep  regret,  Capt.  Bennet  set  the  torch  to  her.  The 
“Morgan”  escaped  to  Foit  Morgan  unharmed,  and  that  night 
made  an  escape  through  the  Federal  fleet  to  Mobile.  The  “Meta- 
comet” came  across  the  bow  of  the  “Selma”  some  time  after  9 
o’clock.  She  refused  to  surrender,  and  there  followed  a short  and 
bloody  battle.  When  Executive  Officer  J.  IT.  Comstock  and  four 
other  men  had  been  killed,  Lieut.  Murphy  of  the  “Selma”  realized 
the  futility  of  her  actions  and  struck  her  flag.02 

Phase  IV. 

In  the  meantime,  to  return  to  the  “Tennessee”,  she  had 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan  to  give  her  men  a rest 
and  let  diem  have  some  breakfast.  The  heat  in  the  casemate 
made  eating  impossible,  so  the  men  stood  around  outside  eating 
and  talking.  Buchanan  himself,  “stumped”  up  and  down  the  top 
deck  in  thought.63  About  fifteen  minutes  later,  he  turned  to  Capt. 
Johnston  and  issued  the  terse  command  “Follow  them  up, 
Johnston;  we  can’t  let  them  off  that  way”.  Suppressed  exclama- 
tions were  heard  from  the  crew  when  they  saw  the  iron  prow  of 
the  ship  turned  toward  the  distant  enemy. 

Surgeon  Conrad  dared  to  ask  the  admiral  if  he  was  really 
going  into  the  fleet.  “I  am,  sir!”  he  replied.  Conrad  turned  away 
dumfounded  and  whispered  to  a nearby  officer,  “Well,  we’ll  never 
come  out  of  there  whole.”  Buchanan  unfortunately  heard  this. 
He  turned,  his  face  as  grey  and  hard  as  the  iron  sides  of  the 
“Tennessee”  and  said  sharpely,  “That’s  my  lookout,  sir!”04 


“Ibid.,  p.  566. 

“His  lameness  was  caused  by  a leg  wound  suffered  in  the  Battle  of  the 
“Monitor”  and  the  “Merrimac”. 

“Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 
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Buchanan  was  entering  the  fight  again  with  only  one  ship 
against  an  entire  fleet,  any  of  whose  three  iron-clads  was  the 
equal  of  his  own.  The  Federal  fleet  had  also  anchored  some  four 
miles  up  the  Bay,  and  her  sailors  were  busily  at  work  swabbing 
the  blood  from  her  decks  and  collecting  the  dead,  while  the 
cooks  prepared  breakfast.65  Farragut  had  planned  to  go  back  and 
fight  the  “Tennessee”  after  his  men  had  breakfasted  and  rested.66 
He  was  quite  shocked  and  surprised  to  learn  that  she  was  now 
coming,  and  said  to  himself,  “I  did  not  think  old  Buchanan  was 
such  a fool.”67 

A general  order  was  at  once  sent  out  to  the  fleet,  “Attack 
the  ram  ...  at  full  speed.”68  Special  orders  were  also  sent  to  the 
speedier  ships  “Monongahela”  and  “Lackawanna”  to,  “run  down 
the  ram”.  The  two  ships  at  once  set  out,  the  “Monongahela”  tak- 
ing the  lead.  The  “Monongahela”  rammed  the  “Tennessee”  first; 
the  blow  was  an  oblique  one  and  no  harm  was  done,  though  the 
shock  knocked  men  from  their  feet  on  both  vessels.69  The 
“Monongahela”  suffered  the  most  damage.  The  shock  had  carried 
away  her  entire  prow  and  cutwater. 

All  this  time  the  “Tennessee”  was  firing  as  fast  as  she  could 
load  her  guns;  in  fact,  she  hardly  had  to  aim  her  guns,  so  numer- 
ous were  the  ships  around  her.  The  next  ship  to  strike  was  the 
“Lackawanna”,  who  struck  such  a blow  that  the  huge  ram  was 
swung  violently  around,  listing  to  port;  she  speedily  righted  her- 
self, while  the  “Lackawanna’s”  entire  stem  was  stove  in  for  sev- 
eral feet  blow  the  waterline.70  As  the  two  ships  parted,  the  “Lack- 
awanna” swung  alongside  the  ram,  the  “Tennessee”  firing  two 
shots  through  and  through  her.  Of  this  contact,  Capt.  Marchand 
of  the  “Lackawanna”  naively  remarked 

A few  of  the  enemy  were  seen  through  their  ports,  who  were 


^Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  359. 

^Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  246. 
c7Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

**J.  P.  Frothingham,  Sea  Fighters  from  Drake  to  Farragut,  p.  393. 
^Scharf.  op.  cit.,  p.  567. 

70Ibid.,  p.  567. 
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using  most  opprobrious  language.  Our  marines  opened  on  them  with 
muskets:  even  a spitoon  and  a holystone  were  thrown  at  them  from 
our  deck,  which  drove  them  away.71 

The  “Tennessee”  did  not  come  out  of  the  encounter  entirely 
unscathed;  she  was  somewhat  loosened  up,  and  upon  sounding 
the  pumps,  it  was  found  she  was  leaking  at  the  rate  of  six  inches 
an  hour.72  At  this  point,  the  “Tennessee”  headed  directly  toward 
the  “Hartford”,  which  was  coming  toward  her.  The  two 
flagships  bore  down  upon  each  other  bow  to  bow.  Buchanan  rea- 
lized that  to  strike  her  then  would  ram  his  ship  so  far  into  the 
wooden  ship  that  they  both  would  sink  before  he  could  extri- 
cate himself.  Therefore,  as  much  as  he  wanted  to  sink  the  “Hart- 
ford”, he  turned  slightly  and  the  two  great  ships  struck,  port  bow 
to  port  bow.  The  “Tennessee”  fired  but  one  gun  due  to  defective 
primers.78  The  “Hartford”,  however,  gave  her  a full  broadside  at 
ten  feet.  The  shot  had  about  as  much  effect  as  hail  on  a tin  roof.71 
The  “Hartford”  now  swung  around  the  “Tennessee”  and  came  in 
again  to  strike  her  amidships.  The  “Lackawanna”,  too,  was  charg- 
ing in,  and  unfortunately  plowed  straight  into  the  “Hartford’s 
side,  making  a huge  hole.  By  extreme  luck,  the  hole  was  a few 
inches  above  the  waterline,  thus  saving  the  Yankee  fleet  from 
the  embarrassment  of  sinking  its  own  flagship.  The  two  ships 
separated  and  charged  in  again.  By  another  unfortunate  bit  of 
steermanship,  the  “Hartford”  again  got  into  the  “Lackawanna’s 
path.  Farragut  had  not  gone  into  Mobile  Bav  to  sink  his  own 
ships,  and  by  now  was  in  a towering  rage.  He  shouted  to  the 
signalman,  “Can  you  say  Tor  God’s  sake’  by  signal?”  “Yes,  sir,” 
was  the  reply.  “Then  say  to  the  “Lackawanna”,  Tor  God’s  sake, 
get  out  of  our  way  and  anchor!’  ” To  add  to  the  confusion,  in  his 
haste  the  nervous  signalman  struck  Farragut  over  the  head  with 
the  end  of  his  signal  staff.  Fortunately,  this  hastv  message,  given 
in  anger,  was  never  received.  The  signalman  in  the  foretop  of  the 
“Lackawanna”  had  fust  received  the  first  five  words  of  the  mes- 
sage when  the  ship’s  flag  blew  around  him  so  that  he  was  unable 


73Willis  J.  Abbot,  The  Naval  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  979-980. 
72Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  568. 

73This  shot  killed  five  men  and  wounded  eight  others. 

74Green  and  Frost,  op.  cit.,  p.  227.  , 
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to  read  the  conclusion  of  the  message.75  By  this  time,  the  pon- 
derous monitors  had  arrived  on  the  scene  of  the  battle  and  began 
to  maneuvar  against  the  ‘"Tennessee”. 

The  monitor  “Chickasaw”  took  up  a position  about  50  yards 
from  the  “Tennessee’s”  stern  and  began  pelting  her  with 
steel-headed  projectiles  from  her  11-inch  guns.70  Up  to  this  time, 
the  “Tennessee”  had  only  undergone  the  shot  and  shell  from  the 
wooden  vessels  and  found  herself  impervious  to  them.  Now  she 
was  to  undergo  the  severest  test  of  her  short  battle  career.  Her 
officers  saw  with  horror  lhat  the  “Manhattan”,  sister  ship  of  the 
sunken  “Tecumseh”,  was  preparing  to  run  out  her  15-inch  gun. 
It  was  at  that  time  the  largest  naval  gun  in  the  world.  Reported 
Lieut.  Wharton: 

The  “Monongahela”  was  hardly  clear  of  us  when  a hideous- 
looking  monster  came  creeping  up  on  our  port  side,  whose  slowly  re- 
volving turret  revealed  the  cavernous  depths  of  a mammoth  gun. 
“Stand  clear  of  the  port  side!”  I shouted.  A moment  after  a thunder- 
ous report  shook  us  all  while  a blast  of  dense  sulphurous  smoke  cov- 
ered our  port-holes,  and  440  pounds  of  iron,  impelled  by  sixty  pounds 
of  powder,  admitted  daylight  through  our  side,  where,  before  it  struck 
us,  there  had  been  over  two  feet  of  solid  wood,  covered  with  five 
inches  of  solid  iron.  This  was  the  only  15 -inch  shot  that  hit  us  fair.  It 
did  not  come  through;  the  inside  netting  caught  the  splinters,  and 
there  were  no  casualties  from  it.  I was  glad  to  find  myself  alive  after71 
that  shot.78 

If  these  great  guns  had  been  handled  a little  more  effectively, 
the  sides  of  the  ram  would  soon  have  been  breached.  All  the 
monitors  were  now  bombarding  the  beleaguered  ram  with  shot 
at  short  range.  She  fired  her  guns  furiously  but  her  8-inch  shot 
had  no  effect  what-so-ever  on  the  iron  ships. 

It  was  found  that  the  incessant  firing  of  the  “Chickasaw” 
had  loosened  the  metal  on  the  rear  of  the  casemate.  She  had  fired 


7BJohnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  397. 

76C.  L.  Lewis,  Famous  American  Naval  Officers,  p.  246. 

78This  was  the  maximum  charge  of  powder  then  used  in  the  15-inch  guns. 
It  was  afterward  found  that  they  would  stand  one  hundred  pounds  with  sl 
proportionate  gain  of  the  velocity  and  battering  power  of  the  projectile. 
Scharf,  footnote,  p.  568. 
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about  fifty  shots  at  the  same  general  area,  and  it  was  feared  that 
the  iron  would  fall  right  off  the  casemate.  One  well-placed  shot 
from  her  guns  jammed  the  iron  cover  of  the  stern  port  shut,  and 
the  gun  could  not  be  run  out  to  be  fired.70  Admiral  Buchanan, 
who  had  taken  personal  charge  of  the  battery,  called  below  for 
some  mechanics  to  repair  it.  Four  men  coming  up,  two  of  them 
held  the  bolt  back,  the  others  striking  the  hinge-pin  with  sledge 
hammers.  The  admiral  was  standing  close  by  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings. One  mechanic  had  braced  his  back  upon  the  shield 
while  working  the  pin  out.  At  that  moment  an  11-inch  shot  from 
the  “Chickasaw”  hit  the  shield  directly  outside  the  place  against 
which  the  mechanic  was  leaning.  The  shot  did  not  penetrate,  but 
the  tremendous  concussion  broke  the  mechanic  into  pieces.  Says 
Capt.  Johnston,  “...  his  remains  had  to  be  taken  up  with  a shovel, 
placed  in  a bucket,  and  thrown  overboard.”  The  same  shot 
caused  splinters  of  iron  to  fly  inside  the  shield,  one  of  which 
killed  a sailor  and  anotner  broke  Buchanan’s  leg  below  the  knee. 
Buchanan  called  for  Johnston  and  turned  command  of  the  ship 
over  to  him.80  Almost  as  if  he  had  prophecied  it  in  his  speech 
before  the  fight,  the  old  man  was  laid  to  one  side,  and  all  around 
him  his  own  men  worked  their  guns,  not  one  looking  to  his  aid. 
Here  is  the  account  of  Admiral  Buchanan’s  wounding  as  reported 
by  Surgeon  Conrad: 

An  aide  came  down  the  ladder  in  great  haste  and  said,  “Doctor, 
the  admiral  is  wounded!”  “Well,  bring  him  below,”  I replied.  “I  can’t 
do  it,’  he  answered;  “I  haven’t  time.  I am  carrying  orders  for  Captain 
Johnston.”  So  up  I went;  asked  some  officer  whom  I saw,  “Where  is 
the  admiral?”  “Don’t  know,”  he  replied,  “We  are  all  at  work  loading 
and  firing.  Got  too  much  to  do  to  think  of  anything  else.”  Then  I 
looked  for  the  gallant  commander  myself,  and,  lying  curled  up  under 
the  sharp  angle  of  the  roof,  I discovered  the  white-haired  old  man.  He 
was  grim,  silent,  anad  uttered  no  sound  in  his  great  pain.  I went  up 
to  him  and  asked,  “Admiral,  are  you  badly  hurt?”  “I  don’t  know,”  he 
repied;  but  I saw  one  of  his  legs  crushed  under  his  body,  and,  as  I 
could  get  no  help,  raised  him  up  with  reat  caution  and,  clasping  his 
arms  around  my  neck,  carried  him  on  my  back  down  the  ladder  to  the 
cock-pit,  his  broken  leg  slapping  against  me  as  I moved  slowly 
along  ....81 


79Lewis,  Famous  American,  — p.  246. 
"Johnston,  op.  cit.,  p.  404. 

^Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 
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' The  men  inside  the  “Tennessee”  were  now  undergoing  a 
hell,  the  horrors  of  which  can  only  be  imagined.  Before  10 
o’clock,  and  sometime  d ’ring  the  bombardment  of  the  “Chick- 
asaw”, the  smokestack,  weakened  by  the  rammings,  gave  way.82 
Smoke  filled  the  entire  gundeck  and  the  temperature  rose  to  a 
terrific  heat  of  over  120  degrees.83  The  cannonades  from  the  ene- 
my fleet  were  so  numejous  that  the  noise  was  one  continuous 
roar.  Orders  could  be  passed  only  by  shouting  close  to  a man’s 
ear,  and  the  reverberations  were  so  intense  that  the  men’s  noses 
bledd1  To  make  the  seem-  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  the  tremen- 
dous shock  from  hitting  shells  caused  the  nuts  and  washers  to 
strip  off  the  bolts  holding  the  iron  on  the  sides  and  to  ricochet 
about  in  the  shield,  severely  wounding  the  men.85  In  all  the  pun- 
ishment, no  man  flinched  from  his  duty;  the  monotonous  load 
and  fire,  load  and  fire  oeing  their  only  action. 

Shortly  before  Buchanan  was  wounded,  one  of  the  monitors 
had  shot  away  the  exposed  rudder  chains,  and  the  relieving 
tackle  was  brought  into  play;  but  this,  too,  was  shot  away  in 
about  an  hour.80,  87  Buchanan  had  previously  headed  the  ship  in 
the  direction  of  Fort  Morgan  in  a vain  attempt  to  bring  the  fort 
into  the  battle.  It  was  in  this  direction  that  the  ship  was  slowly 
moving  when  she  lost  a1!  her  steering  tackle.88  The  enemy,  seeing 
how  she  lay,  took  positions  around  her  and  determined  to  crush 
her  with  a rain  of  shot  and  shell.  The  “Tennessee”  had  enough 
steam  to  turn  her  screw  slowly  and  could  fire  three  aimless  guns 
at  anything  that  came  in  front  of  them.  Other  than  this,  she  was 
now  perfectly  helpless.89  Then  for  about  thirty  minutes,  the  “Ten- 
nessee” took  the  bombardment.  In  all  that  time,  she  never 
brought  a gun  to  bear  or  did  any  thing  in  retaliation.90 

^Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  569. 

“William  N.  Taft,  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  249. 

E4Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  235. 

“Green  and  Frost,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

“Bonaparte,  op.  cit.,  p.  582. 

67In  the  battle,  an  11-inch  shot  fell  on  the  iron  cover  of  the  rudder  chain 
groove  jamming  the  chains  so  they  could  not  be  moved. 

“Scharf,  op.  cit.,  p.  570. 

6Tbid.,  p.  570. 

^Lewis,  op.  cit.,  p.  238. 
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Johnston  surveyed  the  scene  and  went  to  the  cockpit  where 
the  admiral  was  lying  on  the  surgeon’s  table.  He  reported  to 
him  the  sad  state  of  affairs  and  awaited  his  decision.  The  admiral 
said,  “Well,  Johnston,  fight  to  the  last!  Then  to  save  these  brave 
men,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  hope,  surrender.”*1  After  hear- 
ing the  old  man’s  advice,  Johnston  returned  to  the  gun-deck. 
Through  the  observation  slits  in  the  side,  he  saw  the  vessels  of 
the  opposing  fleet  maneuvering  to  ram  him.  He  saw  that  the 
casemate  at  the  stern  was  so  weakened  that  with  a few  good 
shots  from  the  enemy,  the  iron  would  fall.  They  were  surrounded 
by  a ring  of  fire  and  could  not  bring  a gun  to  bear.  Then  Johnston 
felt  that  to  surrender  was  the  best  thing.02 

Early  in  the  combat,  the  “Tennessee’s”  ensign  had  been  shot 
away.  Another  ensign  had  been  fastened  to  a gun  scraper  and 
thrust  through  the  grating  on  the  top  of  the  shield.  Not  wanting 
to  ask  his  own  men  i:o  perform  the  task,  Johnston  himself, 
stepped  out  of  the  pro  lection  of  the  casemate  and  onto  the  top 
of  the  shield  into  a hail  of  shot  and  shells.  Disdaining  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  he  lowered  the  Confederate  flag.  Still  the  monitors 
kept  up  thir  fire;  the  “Ossipee”,  “Monongahela”,  “Lackawanna”, 
and  “Hartford”,  which  had  been  closing  in  to  ram,  continued 
their  courses.  Johnston  realized  that  the  signal  had  not  been  seen. 
He  then  decided,  “with  an  almost  bursting  heart”,  to  display  the 
white  flag;  and  grasping  a staff  and  white  cloth  again  stepped 
out  onto  that  perilous  position  and  (as  he  says) 

...  placed  it  in  the  same  spot  where  but  a few  moments  before 
had  floated  the  proud  ilag  for  whose  honor  I would  also  cheerfully 
have  sacrificed  my  own  life  if  I could  possibly  have  become  the  only 
victim.83 

“ 'Suddenly,’  says  Lieut.  Kenney  signal  officer  of  the  “Hart- 
ford”, ‘the  terrific  cannonading  ceased,  and  from  every  ship  rang 
out  cheer  after  cheer  as  the  weary  men  realized  that  at  last  the 
ram  was  captured  and  the  day  won.’  ”w 


6Tbid.,  p.  238. 

Hbid.,  p.  238. 

Hbid.,  p.  238. 

84Green  and  Frost,  op.  cit.,  p.  229. 
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Johnston,  acting  for  the  wounded  Buchanan,  surrendered 
the  admiral's  sword  to  Commander  Leroy  of  the  “Ossippee”. 
Captain  Percival  Drayton  of  the  “Hartford”  later  said  to  the  de- 
feated Johnston:  “You  have  one  consolation,  Johnston;  no  one 
can  say  that  you  have  not  nobly  defended  the  honor  of  the  Con- 
federate flag  today.”95 

This  battle  added  no  new  tactical  maneuvers  to  the  naval 
annals,  but  it  earned  a place  in  history  because  of  the  great  gal 
lan try  of  the  men,  both  North  and  South. 

APPENDIX 


1.  A list  of  casualties  in  the  Federal  fleet: 


Hits 

Killed 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

“Hartford”  

20 

25 

28 

0 

“Brooklyn”  

30 

11 

43 

0 

“Lackawanna” 

5 

4 

35 

0 

“Oneida”  

15 

8 

30 

0 

“Monongahela” 

5 

0 

6 

0 

“Metacomet”  __ 

10 

1 

2 

0 

“Ossipee”  : 

4 

1 

2 

0 

“Richmond”  

5 

0 

2 

0 

“Galena”  

9 

0 

1 

0 

“Octorara”  

11 

1 

10 

0 

“Kennebec” 

2 

1 

6 

0 

“Tecumseh”  . 

95 

0 

4 

“Manhattan”  

9 

0 

0 

0 

“Winnebago”  __ 

19 

0 

0 

0 

“Chickasaw”  

5 

0 

0 

0 

Totals  

149 

147 

170 

1 

^ 1 

Actual  battle  casualties  excepting  the  men  who  drowned  in 
the  “Tecumseh”  were  52  killed  and  170  wounded. 


2.  A list  of  casualties  in  the  Confederate  fleet: 


Killed 

Wounded 

Prisoners 

“T  ennessee” 

2 

8 

198 

“Gaines” 

2 

3 

0 

“Selma” 

8 

7 

ent.  crew 

“Morgan”  



.......  0 

1 

0 

^Johnson,  op.  cit.,  p.  405. 
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Entire  Confederate  casualties  were  12  killed  and  19 
wounded. 

3.  Official  Confederate  reports  never  acknowledged  that  the 
“Tecumseh”  was  struck  by  a torpedo.  Many  officers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  she  was  struck  by  a shot  from  Fort  Morgan.  To  pre- 
sent this  side  of  the  question,  this  letter  is  inserted: 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  4,  1864 

Dear  General:  I have  the  honor  respectfully  to  state  that  I 
was  on  duty  at  Fort  Morgan  when  the  enemy’s  fleet  entered  the 
bay  on  the  morning  of  August  5,  ultimo,  and  saw  the  monitor 
“Tecumseh”  when  she  went  down.  I am  of  the  opinion  that  she 
sunk  before  reaching  the  line  of  torpedoes.  This  opinion  is  enter- 
tained by  such  other  of  the  officers  of  the  fort  as  witnessed  the 
sinking  and  by  the  pilots  on  lookout  duty  and  privates  who  had 
been  detailed  to  assist  in  planting  the  torpedoes.  I saw  distinctly 
the  bottom  of  the  “Tecumseh”  and  could  discover  no  damage  to 
show  it  was  struck  by  a torpedo.  She  was  sunk  about  500  or  600 
yards  from  the  fort  ....  No  ship  of  the  enemy,  wooden  or  iron 
passed  through  the  gap,  however,  (the  gap  between  fort  and 
bouy)  nor  according  to  my  judgement  within  300  yards  of  it....  I 
have  been  stationed  at  the  fort  for  over  three  years,  and  claim 
to  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  distance  of  all  objects  within 
sight— such  as  stakes,  buoys,  etc. 

Very  respectively,  your  obedient  servant 

J.  W.  Whiting, 

Captain,  First  Alabama  Battalion,  Artillery 
Major-General  D.  H.  Maury. 
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WILLIAM  B.  BANKHEAD 

Lawyer,  Member  of  Congress  1917-40;  Speaker  House,  1936  until  death. 
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In  June,  1942,  legislation  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  changing  the  name  of  the  Black  Warrior  National  Forest,  consisting 
of  above  a half  million  acres  of  land,  to  the  William  B.  Bankhead  National 
Forest,  in  honor  of  one  of  Alabama’s  distinguished  native  sons. 
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The  Alabama  National  Forests 
Prepared  in  Forest  Supervisor’s  Office,  Montgomery 

Forests  comprise  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  land  area 
of  the  State  of  Alabama.  These  forest  areas  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  when  enormous  quantities  of  lumber  and  other 
forest  products  were  needed,  the  nation  turned  to  the  South  with 
its  vast  timber  lands  for  ihese  materials.  The  demand  for  wood 
products  has  continued  since  the  war  years. 

The  part  which  the  State  of  Alabama  has  played  in  furnish- 
ing these  forest  products  is  outstanding.  Reliable  estimates  indi- 
cate that  more  than  nine  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  in 
the  state  during  the  five-year  period  1944  to  1948,  inclusive.  This 
production  of  lumber  is  e ven  more  remarkable  when  we  realize 
that  essentially  all  of  this  material  was  cut  from  second  growth 
timber  stands.  The  original  forest  had  long  since  been  cut  and 
used.  We  were  harvesting  a second  and  sometimes  a third  crop  of 
trees  from  our  forest  lancl.  The  wartime  demand  for  forest  prod- 
ucts imposed  a drain  on  the  timber  resources  of  Alabama  which 
was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  material  being  replaced  by 
annual  growth.  The  need  for  housing  and  industrial  building  in 
the  post-war  period  is  making  additional  demands  on  our  forests. 
The  need  for  wise  planning  to  restore  and  improve  the  forests  of 
Alabama  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinued development  and  prosperity  of  our  State. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  under  the  direction  of 
its  Chief,  Lyle  F.  Watts,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the  Service  as  a 
whole  is  divided  into  ten  regions.  The  Southern  Region  is  which 
we  are  located  includes  eleven  southern  states  and  is  known  as 
Region  Eight.  J.  Herbert  Stone,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  is  the  Regional  Forester. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  is  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
developing  and  demonstrating  the  best  methods  of  managing 
forest  lands.  There  are  three  National  Forests  in  Alabama  with  a 
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total  government  owned  area  of  well  over  a half  million  acres  of 
land.  On  these  National  Forests  owners  and  managers  of  timber- 
land  can  find  answers  to  many  problems  which  are  confronting 
them  in  growing  a crop  of  trees.  Also  available  on  the  National 
Forests  are  facilities  for  hunting,  fishing,  swimming,  hiking,  and 
other  types  of  outdoor  recreation.  These  facilities  have  been  de- 
veloped for  public  use  and  offer  a splendid  opportunity  for 
healthful  and  outdoor  recreation. 

The  three  National  Forests  in  Alabama  are  the  William  B. 
Bankhead  National  Forest  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the 
Talladega  National  Forest  in  central  Alabama,  and  the  Conecuh 
National  Forest  in  the  southern  or  flatwoods  section.  All  of  these 
areas  are  administered  from  a Forest  Supervisor’s  Office  located 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama.  A District  Forest  Ranger  is  in  charge 
of  each  Unit  or  Ranger  District.  The  William  B.  Bankhead  ancl 
the  Conecuh  National  Forests  are  each  a Unit  or  Ranger  District 
in  themselves.  The  Talladega  National  Forest,  due  to  its  large 
size,  is  divided  into  three  Ranger  Districts.  There  follows  a brief 
description  and  history  of  each  National  Forest  area  in  Alabama. 

WILLIAM  B.  BANKHEAD  NATIONAL  FOREST 
William  B.  Bankhead  Ranger  District : 

The  William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest  first  came  into 
being  as  the  result  of  a Presidential  Proclamation  on  January  15, 
1918.  It  was  called  the  Alabama  National  Forest  and  existed  in 
Fianklin,  Lawrence,  and  Winston  Counties.  There  were  198,426 
gross  acres  within  the  proclaimed  boundary  and  the  area  was 
administered  as  a part  of  the  Cherokee  National  Forest  with 
headquarters  at  Athens,  Tennessee.  On  June  19,  1936  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  a proclamation  increasing  the  gross 
area  to  560  604  acres  and  changing  the  name  to  the  Black  Warrior 
National  Forest.  On  June  2,  1942,  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  changing  the  name  from  Black 
Warrior  to  William  B.  Bankhead  in  honor  of  one  of  Alabama’s 
distinguished  native  sons.  As  it  now  stands,  the  William  B.  Bank- 
head  National  Forest  has  a proclaimed  gross  area  of  560,604 
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acres,  178,057  acres  of  which  are  government  owned  or  con- 
trolled lands. 

The  area  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a District  Forest 
Ranger  with  headquarters  at  Haleyville,  Alabama.  The  area  is  of 
mountainous  topography  typical  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Highlands.  The  Forest  is  composed  of  mixed  pine  and  hardwood 
species  and  is  responding  in  a very  satisfactory  manner  to  the 
fire  protection  and  planned  management  measures  which  have 
been  applied. 

During  the  period  July  1,  1947  to  June  30,  1948  over  17 
million  board  feet  of  lumber  were  cut  from  the  Forest.  This  rep- 
resents the  largest  annual  timber  sales  business  in  the  history  of 
the  unit.  The  lumber  is  harvested  by  private  timbermen  who  buy 
the  timber  from  the  Government  on  a stumpage  basis.  At  present, 
a large  sawmill  at  Grayson,  Alabama  in  the  center  of  the  Forest 
is  engaged  in  cutting  National  Forest  timber  on  a large  portion 
of  the  area.  This  operation  is  planned  on  a long-time  basis  de- 
signed to  harvest  the  mature  timber  and  place  the  forest  in  the 
best  condition  for  continued  growth.  Numerous  smaller  sales  to 
private  operators  have  also  been  made.  Plans  for  the  current  year 
call  for  the  cutting  of  19  million  board  feet  of  timber.  This 
amount  of  cut  is  needed  to  give  room  to  healthy  younger  trees 
which  are  growing  for  future  use.  After  sale,  25  per  cent  of  all 
gross  returns  to  the  government  from  these  operations  is  returned 
to  the  counties  within  tne  Forest  for  their  use.  During  fiscal  year 
1950  this  return  to  the  counties  amounted  to  $57,170.  on  the 
Bankhead  National  Forest.  An  additional  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income  is  expended  by  the  Forest  Service  in  road  work  within  the 
counties.  The  William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest  is  well  on 
the  way  toward  a sustained  management  basis.  This  will  mean  a 
permanent  dependable  source  of  profitable  employment  to  local 
labor  and  a substantial  monetary  return  to  the  counties  involved. 

The  Forest  affords  an  ideal  breeding  ground  for  native  wild- 
life. The  area  has  abundant  food,  good  cover  and  dependable 
water  sources.  Soon  aftei  the  Forest  was  created,  the  Sipsey  River 
Game  Refuge,  an  area  of  16  thousand  acres,  was  established  and 
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100  deer  were  released.  This  deer  herd  increased  rapidly.  In  1938 
the  Alabama  Conservation  Department  and  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  acing  jointly,  established  a cooperative  wildlife 
management  area  of  98.800  acres  including  and  surrounding  this 
refuge.  A fulltime  game  warden  was  assigned  to  the  area  to  pro- 
tect the  increasing  wildlife  population.  The  wildlife  area  has  been 
posted  and  improvements  constructed  to  make  possible  the 
proper  management  of  the  refuge.  Regulated  public  hunts  for 
deer,  turkey,  and  squired  are  being  held  annually.  Good  game 
management  dictates  that  periodic  hunting  must  be  permitted  in 
order  to  provide  proper  control  of  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
wildlife  population.  If  the  amount  of  game  increases  beyond  the 
point  which  can  be  supported  by  the  available  food,  unhealthly 
animals  result.  The  annual  hunts  are  administered  jointly  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  State  Conservation  Department.  The 
hunters  are  governed  by  state  laws  and  hunt  rules  designed  to 
protect  the  hunter  as  well  as  the  game. 

In  1938,  as  a part  of  the  CCC  Program,  an  artificial  lake  of 
approximately  forty  acres  was  created  by  the  construction  of  a 
dam  on  Owl  Creek.  This  lake,  known  as  Brushy  Lake,  is  about 
four  miles  northeast  of  Moreland  near  the  center  of  the  Forest. 
The  lake  has  been  stocked  with  game  fish  and  year-round  fishing 
is  permitted,  subject  to  state  laws,  upon  the  payment  of  a nominal 
fee  to  degray  the  cost  of  management.  A swimming  area  has  been 
provided  at  this  lake  and  many  people  visit  the  lake  during  the 
summer  months  to  enjoy  the  fishing,  swimming,  and  picnicking 
opportunities  afforded. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  the  Sipsey  River  Recreational 
Area.  This  area  is  located  on  Sipsey  River  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Cranal  Road.  Picnic  tables  and  shelters,  as  well  as  outdoor 
fireplaces,  have  been  provided  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
enjoy  picnicking  under  beautiful  primitive  forest  conditions.  Sev- 
eral thousand  persons  visit  this  area  each  year. 

When  the  land  was  acquired  by  the  federal  government,  an 
organization  was  assembled  to  protect  the  timber  from  fires.  A 
ranger,  guards,  and  lookout  men  were  employed  and  trained. 
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Five  fire  lookout  towers  have  been  erected  and  over  one  hundred 
miles  of  telephone  line  built  to  provide  prompt  communication 
with  fire  fighting  crews.  Crews  are  equipped  with  tools  and  food 
supplies  to  enable  them  to  stay  on  the  job  until  a fire  is  ex- 
tinguished. During  dry  seasons  lookouts  watch  night  and  day 
for  the  start  of  a fire  in  oi  der  that  prompt  dispatch  of  a suppres- 
sion crew  may  be  made. 

A large  number  of  buildings  have  been  constructed  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  Forest.  Some  of  the  more 
important  structures  aie  located  at  the  Administrative  Site  at 
Central  Tower  on  the  Cheatham  Flighway  south  of  Moulton, 
Alabama;  the  Turkey  Foot  Game  Warden  dwelling  on  the  Sipsey 
River;  and  dwellings  and  other  buildings  at  Basham,  Black  Pond, 
Moreland,  Kinlock  Towers,  and  at  Grayson.  A well  planned  road 
and  trail  system  has  been  constructed  and  is  being  maintained  to 
permit  year-round  travel  incident  to  the  management  of  the 
Forest. 

CONECUH  NATION  AT,  FOREST 
Conecuh  Ranger  District ; 

The  Conecuh  National  Forest  was  established  by  President- 
ial Proclamation  on  Julv  17,  1936.  The  proclaimed  boundary  em- 
braces a gross  area  of  339,573  acres  in  Escambia  and  Covington 
Counties,  83,866  acres  of  which  are  under  government  control. 
The  Forest  is  situated  south  of  Andalusia  and  east  of  Brewton, 
Alabama  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Alabama-Florida 
state  line.  The  area  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a District 
Forest  Ranger  with  headquarters  at  Andalusia,  Alabama. 

The  Conecuh  is  primarily  a pine  forest  with  the  principal 
species  being  longleaf  and  slash  pine.  Other  pines  are  to  be  found 
in  mixture  with  these  species  and  gums,  bays,  and  cypress  occur 
in  the  swamps  along  the  larger  drainages.  The  area  varies  from 
flatwoods  to  a rolling  sand  hill  condition  common  to  the  Gulf 
Coast  section.  The  Conecuh  Forest  is  typical  of  an  extensive  area 
existing  along  the  Gulf  Coast  and  in  Florida  and  extending  from 
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the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  the  Mississippi  Delta  country.  This  re- 
gion originally  supported,  essentially  pure  stands  of  virgin  long- 
leaf  pine  of  fabulous  value.  Generation  of  destructive  cutting  and 
unwise  management  have  decreased  the  range  of  the  longleaf 
pine  and  its  more  hardy  associate,  the  slash  pine,  now  occupies 
much  of  the  area.  Both  of  these  species  are  important  and  valu- 
able trees  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  lumber  production  but 
also  as  a source  of  naval  stores.  The  naval  stores  industry  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  broad  Gulf  Coast  region. 

The  Conecuh  is  a young  Forest  growing  on  areas  which  had 
been  severely  cutover  and  subjected  to  repeated  destructive  for- 
est fires  prior  to  acquisition  by  the  federal  government.  Under 
adequate  protection  from  fire,  natural  reproduction  of  the  native 
pine  species  has  restocked  much  of  the  area.  A program  of  tree 
planting  has  been  carried  on  to  fill  in  blank  spaces  where  re- 
establishment of  pine  trees  could  not  be  expected  by  natural 
means  because  of  the  lack  of  seed  trees. 

In  addition  it  was  possible  to  take  advantage  of  an  excep- 
tionally good  long  leaf  pine  seed  crop  which  occur ed  on  the 
forest  in  a fall  of  1947  and  secure  by  natural  means  an  excellent 
stand  of  young  trees  on  approximately  25,000  acres  of  poorly 
stocked  land.  In  order  to  insure  the  establishment  survival  of 
these  seedlings  the  area  was  prepared  just  prior  to  seed  fall  by 
removing  all  grass  and  i»Ter  with  a carefully  controlled  fire.  The 
results  obtained  have  fully  justified  this  procedure.  An  additional 
area  of  some  10,000  acres  was  similiarly  treated  in  the  fall  of  1948 
with  equally  good  results. 

When  the  land  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Forest  Service,,  an  organization  was  developed  to  protect  the  area 
from  fires.  Lookout  towers  were  erected  at  Open  Pond,  Parker 
Springs,  Dixie,  and  Yellow  River.  A telephone  system  was  built 
to  connect  these  towers  and  furnish  contact  with  fire  fighting 
crews.  A central  warehouse  and  other  administrative  buildings 
and  improvments  were  constructed  at  Open  Pond.  A road  sys- 
tem designed  to  facilitate  the  development  and  administration  of 
the  Forest  was  established. 
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As  plantations  were  established,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  young  trees  against  damage  from  hogs 
and  other  range  animals  Approximately  130  miles  of  hog-proof 
fence  has  been  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

The  establishment  of  adequate  fire  protection  is  one  of  the 
principal  problems  in  the  administration  of  a new  forest  such  as 
the  Conecuh.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
fire  fighting  techniques  and  tools  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
Conecuh  is  now  equipped  with  a radio  network  which  supple- 
ments and  extends  the  communication  system.  Fire  lookout 
towers,  fire  truck,  fire  plow  outfits,  and  other  mobile  equipment 
have  radios  capable  of  sending  and  receiving  messages.  Work 
crews  on  fires  and  other  projects  carry  portable  sets  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  stav  in  contact  with  a central  dispatcher  at 
all  times  during  bad  fire  weather. 

Tractor-drawn  plow  outfits  have  been  developed  which  are 
used  to  construct  barriers  around  fires  and  bring  them  quickly 
under  control.  These  tractor-plow  units  are  mounted  on  trucks 
that  can  rapidly  transport  them  to  the  scene  of  a fire. 

Fire  danger  measuring  devices  have  been  perfected  which 
predict  with  amazing  accuracy  the  relative  severity  of  burning 
conditions.  This  gives  the  fire  fighting  organization  advance 
warning  of  critical  situations  and  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
take  extra  precautions  dining  periods  of  high  fire  hazard. 

An  important  development  on  the  Forest  is  the  Open  Pond 
Recreational  Area.  Open  Pond  is  a 40-acre,  spring-fed  lake  lo- 
cated approximately  18  miles  south  of  Andalusia,  Alabama,  just 
off  State  Highway  88.  Here  the  Forest  Service  has  constructed 
a large,  well  equipped  bathhouse,  picnic  shelters,  outdoor  fire- 
places, tables,  and  developed  a fine  swimming  area.  The  area  is 
managed  during  the  summer  months  by  a concessionaire  under 
special  permit  from  the  Forest  Service.  The  only  charge  made  to 
visitors  is  a small  fee  for  the  use  of  the  bathhouse  facilities.  The 
concession  sells  soft  drinks,  sandwiches,  and  other  refreshments. 
Thousands  of  people  visit  this  area  each  year  and  its  popularity 
is  increasing  rapidly. 
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The  income  from  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  Conecuh  is  small 
at  present;  however,  we  must  remember  that  here  we  started 
with  badly  depleted  land  and  are  engaged  in  replacing  a timber 
crop  on  areas  suffering  from  years  of  misuse.  The  annual  return 
will  increase  steadily  for  years  to  come. 

One  has  only  to  compare  the  conditions  on  the  Conecuh 
National  Forest  after  ten  years  of  fire  protection  with  those  exist- 
ing on  surrounding  unprotected  forest  areas  to  realize  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made.  During  the  next  ten  year  period  we 
will  see  the  Conecuh  established  as  a young,  vigorous  pine  forest 
furnishing  an  ever  increasing  source  of  forest  products  and  the 
consequent  opportunity  for  profitable  employment  of  local  labor. 

TALLADEGA  NATIONAL  FOREST : 

Oakmulgee  Ranger  Dishict 

The  original  Oakmulgee  Ranger  District  of  the  Talladega 
National  Forest  was  established  by  Presidential  Proclamation  on 
July  17,  1936.  The  tract  set  aside  by  this  proclamation  had  a 
gross  area  of  280,423  acres.  It  was  located  east  of  State  Highway 
#5  and  lay  southeast  of  Centre ville,  Alabama.  On  May  11,  1938, 
President  Franklin  D.  Fmosevelt  issued  an  additional  proclama- 
tion directing  that  all  lands  acquired  and  in  process  of  acquisi- 
tion under  authority  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  through  the 
Farm  Security  Adminisi ration  or  its  predecessors  be  set  aside  as 
an  addition  to  the  Talladega  National  Forest.  On  July  12,  1940,  a 
further  proclamation  bv  President  Roosevelt  included  and  re- 
served all  lands  within  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  Oakmulgee 
Ranger  District  under  die  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  as 
parts  of  the  Talladega  National  Forest.  These  latter  proclama- 
tions combined  into  the  Talladega  National  Forest  lands  which 
had  been  secured  under  rehabilitation  programs  carried  on  under 
the  projects  of  the  National  Recovery  Act.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  these  programs  had  been  to  withdraw  from  cultivation  lands 
which  were  submarginal  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  resulting 
proclaimed  unit  boundary  now  includes  a sizeable  area  west  of 
State  Highway  #5  situated  southwest  of  Centreville  and  north 
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of  Marion,  Alabama.  These  three  presidential  acts  created  the 
Oakmulgee  Ranger  District  as  it  exists  today,  a Forest  having  a 
gross  area  of  421,688  acres,  156,560  acres  of  which  are  under 
government  control.  Portions  of  Bibb,  Chilton,  Dallas,  Hale, 
Perry,  and  Tuscaloosa  Counties  are  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  District.  The  area  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
District  Ranger  with  headquarters  at  Centreville,  Alabama. 

The  Oakmulgee  District  is  of  rolling  topography.  Its  soils  are 
typical  of  the  Upper  Coastal  Plains  section  of  Alabama.  Most  of 
the  land  has  been  farmed  at  some  time  but  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing clean  cultivated  row  crops  successively  over  a period  of  years, 
coupled  with  the  high  erodability  of  the  soil,  has  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  a large  part  of  the  tilled  area  after  a compara- 
tively short  period  of  cultivation.  Many  of  these  abandoned 
fields,  where  an  adequate  source  of  seed  was  available,  have  re- 
verted to  pine  forests. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  administration  of  this  area  by 
the  Forest  Service  is  the  production  of  timber  and  other  forest 
products.  The  forest  is  composed  of  mixed  pine  and  hardwood 
stands  and  excellent  growing  conditions  exist  for  valuable  pine 
species.  The  area  is  being  managed  in  such  a manner  as  to  insure 
the  continuous  production  of  forest  products.  The  annual  harvest 
of  trees  is  being  regulated  so  that  cutting  will  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  timber  replace  I by  growth  each  year.  Many  large  sales 
of  timber  have  been  made  to  private  timber  operators  who  pay 
the  government  a fair  stumpage  price  established  by  a careful 
appraisal  of  the  area  to  be  cut.  The  receipts  from  these  sales  are 
paid  into  the  United  States  Treasury;  however,  25  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income  is  returned  each  year  to  the  counties  in  which  the 
Forest  has  been  established.  The  division  of  this  money  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  National  Forest  land  in  the  various 
counties  in  which  the  Foiest  is  located.  During  fiscal  year  1948 
approximately  $17,000  were  returned  to  the  counties  from  re- 
ceipts on  sales  of  government  forest  products.  This  annual  return 
can  be  expected  to  increase  as  the  area  becomes  more  productive 
under  good  forest  management. 

In  order  to  administer  and  develop  the  Oakmulgee  Ranger 
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District,  the  government  has  constructed  many  improvements. 
Sixty-four  miles  of  improved  motorways,  115  miles  of  telephone 
line,  seven  lookout  towers,  nine  dwellings,  and  numerous  other 
improvements  have  been  built  on  the  District. 

Facilities  for  recreational  activities  such  as  hunting,  fishing, 
swimming,  and  picnicking  have  been  provided  as  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  District.  The  Forest  Service  and  the  Alabama 
Conservation  Department  have  cooperated  to  establish  a 47,000 
acre  wildlife  management  of  all  wildlife  species,  including  regu- 
lated hunts  when  game  population  permits.  A very  successful 
initial  deer  hunt  was  held  in  1948. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  wildlife  area  is  Payne  Lake,  a 
120  acre  artificial  lake  established  in  Hale  County  in  the  western 
part  of  the  District.  This  lake  is  being  managed  under  an  ingeni- 
ous plan  which  provides  for  the  periodic  fertilization  of  small 
water  plants  which  in  turn  furnish  excellent  food  for  the  fish 
population.  Desirable  species  of  game  fish  are  planted  in 
the  lake  at  regular  intervals.  The  results  obtained  under 
this  tvpe  of  control  have  been  outstanding.  Some  of  the  best 
fishing  to  be  found  in  any  inland  water  is  now  available  at 
Payne  Lake.  Picnic  shelters,  fireplaces,  tables,  a swimming  area, 
and  other  facilities  for  outdoor  enjoyment  are  available  for  public 
use  at  Payne  Lake.  Many  people  visit  the  area  and  use  these  fa- 
cilities during  the  summer  months. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Forest  Service  to  protect  the  Oakmulgee 
B.anger  District  from  destructive  forest  fires  and  all  other  factors 
which  will  prevent  healthy  tree  growth.  Plans  for  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  the  area  and  providing  for  regulated  harvesting 
of  forest  products  are  also  an  impotant  part  of  this  Agency’s 
work.  The  public  is  encouraged  to  enjoy  the  recreational  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  and  share  with  the  Forest  Service  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  and  developing  this  area  for  the  good 
of  all. 
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TALLADEGA  NATION  AL  FOREST : 

Shoal  Creek  Ranger  District 

The  Shoal  Creek  Ranger  District  is  a part  of  the  Talladega 
National  Forest  which  was  established  by  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion on  July  17,  1936.  At  first  the  portion  of  this  proclaimed  area 
extending  from  Sylacauga  to  Piedmont,  Alabama  and  including 
some  441,000  acres  was  administered  as  one  unit  or  ranger  dis- 
trict with  headquarters  at  Talladega,  Alabama.  On  October  1, 
1945  this  large  unit  was  divided  into  two  districts.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  area  was  designated  the  Shoal  Creek  Ranger  Dis- 
trict and  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a District  Forest 
Ranger  who  established  his  headquarters  at  Heflin,  Alabama. 

The  gross  area  of  this  District  is  212,795  acres,  97,899  acres 
of  which  are  government  owned  or  controlled  lands.  The  Shoal 
Creek  District  includes  the  mountain  ranges  and  rolling  hills 
which  constitute  the  div.de  between  the  Coosa  and  the  Talla- 
poosa River  watersheds.  It  extends  from  Cheaha  Mountain,  the 
highest  point  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  northward  to  Piedmont, 
Alabama.  Portions  of  Clay,  Cleburne,  and  Calhoun  Counties  are 
included  within  the  District  boundaries. 

The  forest  is  of  mixed  pine  and  hardwood  species.  A wide 
range  of  growing  conditions  exists  on  the  area  varying  from  the 
dry  rocky  soils  of  the  mountain  tops  and  ridges  to  the  deep  fertile 
soils  of  the  coves  and  bottom  lands.  The  composition  and  vigor 
of  the  forest  changes  with  these  varying  soil  types.  One  of  the 
important  functions  of  a mountain  forest  is  its  effect  on  the  con- 
trol of  water.  A mountain  slope  or  ridge  which  supports  forest 
growth  serves  as  a huge  sponge  to  collect  and  conserve  moisture 
and  prevent  dangerous  water  runoff  which  will  result  in  erosion 
and  floods.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  rocky 
slopes  and  ridges  as  forest  areas  although  their  contribution  in 
forest  products  may  be  small. 

During  F.  Y.  1948,  six  million  board  feet  of  lumber  were 
cut  on  the  Shoal  Creek  unit.  The  District  is  managed  in  a man- 
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ner  that  will  insure  the  continuous  production  of  forest  products. 
The  annual  harvest  of  trees  is  being  regulated  so  that  cutting  will 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  timber  replaced  by  growth  each  year. 
Sales  of  timber  are  made  to  private  operators  who  pay  the  gov- 
ernment a fair  stumpage  price  established  by  a careful  appraisal 
of  the  area  to  be  cut.  The  receipts  from  these  sales  are  paid  into 
the  United  States  Treasury;  however,  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  in- 
come is  returned  each  year  to  the  counties  in  which  the  Forest  is 
located.  The  Forest  Service  spends  an  additional  10  per  cent  of 
the  gross  returns  on  roads  within  the  area.  This  annual  return  can 
be  expected  to  increase  as  the  area  becomes  more  productive 
under  good  forest  management. 

The  Forest  Service  has  constructed  many  improvements  in 
order  to  properly  administer  and  protect  the  District.  Over  115 
miles  of  roads  and  motorways  have  been  established.  A fire  de- 
tection system  consisting  of  five  lookout  towers  and  observatories 
has  been  built.  These  observation  points  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected in  order  to  permit  fire  lookouts  to  see  all  parts  of  the  Dis- 
trict. A communication  system  consisting  of  75  miles  of  telephone 
lines  connects  the  lookout  towers  and  makes  possible  immediate 
contact  with  organized  Tre  fighting  tools.  This  telephone  system 
is  supplemented  and  extended  by  a radio  network.  This  radio 
equipment  is  capable  of  sending  and  receiving  messages  over 
considerable  distances.  Some  of  the  sets  are  located  in  towers 
while  others  are  mobile  or  portable  units  which  can  be  mounted 
in  vehicles  or  carried  by  fire  crews.  Many  oilier  buildings  and 
improvements  have  been  erected  as  part  of  the  permanent  forest 
program. 

In  1938,  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Alabama  Conservation 
Department,  acting  jointly,  established  the  Choccolocco  Coop- 
erative Wildlife  Management  Area  on  the  Shoal  Creek  District. 
This  area  of  approximately  39,000  acres  provides  for  the  planned 
management  of  all  wildlife  species.  The  first  regulated  deer  hunt 
was  held  in  1948. 

The  Shoal  Creek  District  includes  some  of  the  most  striking 
mountain  scenery  in  Alabama.  The  Skyway  Motorway,  which 
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follows  the  watershed  divide  for  the  entire  length  of  the  District 
from  Vigo,  Alabama  to  Cheaha  Mountain,  affords  many  beauti- 
ful vistas.  Both  Bankhead  and  Horseblock  Fire  Towers  are  lo- 
cated on  this  road.  A picnic  shelter,  fireplaces,  and  tables  have 
been  provided  at  the  Horseblock  Tower  site  for  the  use  of  vis- 
itors. 

The  Forest  Service  has  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
Shoal  Creek  Ranger  District  from  destructive  forest  fires  and  all 
other  factors  which  prevent  healthy  growth  of  trees.  Plans  for 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  area  and  providing  for  the 
regulated  harvest  of  forest  products  are  also  important  phases 
of  the  Agency’s  work.  The  public  is  encouraged  to  enjoy  the 
recreational  opportunities  which  are  afforded  by  this  forest  area 
and  to  share  with  the  Forest  Service  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting and  developing  the  Forest  for  the  good  of  all. 

TALLADEGA  NATIONAL  FOREST: 

Talladega  Ranger  District 

The  Talladega  Ranger  District  as  it  exists  today  is  a portion 
of  the  Talladega  National  Forest  established  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  July  17,  1936.  For  several  years  the  portion  of 
this  proclaimed  area  extending  from  Piedmont  to  Sylacauga,  Ala- 
bama including  some  441,000  acres  was  administered  as  one 
Ranger  District.  On  October  1,  1945  this  large  unit  was  divided 
into  two  Districts  and  ihe  southern  portion  was  designated  the 
Talladega  Ranger  District.  This  District  has  a gross  area  of  228,- 
156  acres,  103,518  acres  of  which  are  government  owned  or  con- 
trolled lands. 

This  area  is  under  die  direct  supervision  of  a District  For- 
est Ranger  with  headquarters  at  Talladega,  Alabama.  The  Tal- 
ladega District  includes  the  mountain  ranges  and  highlands 
which  constitute  the  divide  between  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa 
River  watersheds.  It  extends  from  Cheaha  Mountain,  the  high- 
est point  in  the  State,  southward  to  Sylacauga,  Alabama  and 
includes  portions  of  Clay,  Cleburne,  and  Talladega  Counties. 
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The  District  has  a wide  range  of  soils  and  growing  conditions 
varying  from  the  dry  rocky  mountain  ridges  and  slopes  to  fertile 
coves  and  bottom  lands.  The  forest  is  composed  of  mixed  pine 
and  hardwood  species. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  administration  of  this  area 
is  the  production  of  forest  products.  On  the  poorer  sites,  on 
rocky  ridges  and  slopes,  it  is  important  that  adequate  forest 
cover  be  maintained  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  water  runoff 
and  protect  the  watersheds  from  destructive  erosion  and  silting. 
The  forest  is  being  managed  to  the  end  that  an  annual  harvest 
of  timber  will  be  possible  which  will  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
material  being  replaced  by  growth.  This  calls  for  a careful  in- 
ventory of  the  timber  and  studies  to  determine  how  much  can 
be  cut.  From  this  information,  the  Foresters  who  manage  the 
area  can  plan  the  harvesting  operation  to  remove  the  mature  or 
ripe  trees.  Sales  are  made  to  private  timber  operators  who  pay 
the  government  a fair  stumpage  price  established  by  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  area  to  be  cut.  After  sale,  25  per  cent  of  all  gross 
returns  to  the  government  from  these  operations  is  returned  to 
the  counties  within  the  Forest  for  their  use.  An  additional  10 
per  cent  of  the  gross  income  is  expended  by  the  Forest  Service 
on  road  work  within  the  counties. 

The  Forest  Service  has  constructed  many  improvements  on 
the  District  to  make  possible  proper  administration  and  protec- 
tion of  the  area.  A fire  detection  system  consisting  of  five  look- 
out towers  has  been  built.  These  lookout  points  have  been 
carefully  selected  to  permit  observers  to  see  all  parts  of  the  area. 
Over  100  miles  of  telephone  line  have  been  constructed.  This 
provides  communication  between  the  lookout  towers  and  permits 
contact  with  organized  fire  fighting  crews.  This  telephone  com- 
munication system  is  supplemented  and  extended  bv  a radio  net- 
work consisting  of  various  types  of  radio  sets  capable  of  both 
sending  and  receiving  messages.  Some  of  these  radio  are  placed 
in  towers  while  others  are  mobile  and  portable  units  which  can 
be  mounted  on  vehicles  or  carried  by  fire  fiehters  and  work 
crews.  Aoproximately  165  miles  of  roads  and  motorways  have 
been  established  on  the  area.  A Ranger  Station,  including  a 
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dwelling,  office,  and  warehouse  and  shop  buildings,  has  been 
constructed  at  Talladega  Alabama.  Many  other  buildings  and 
improvements  have  beer  provided  on  the  District  as  part  of  the 
forest  development  program. 

The  entire  fire  protection  organization  is  controlled  by  a 
central  dispatcher  located  at  the  Ranger  Station  in  Talladega. 
This  dispatcher  determines  the  location  of  fires  from  informa- 
tion furnished  to  him  by  the  lookouts  and  dispatches  the  neces- 
sary men,  tools,  and  equipment  to  bring  the  fire  under  control. 
Special  tractor-plow  outfits  have  been  developed  which  are  ca- 
pable of  constructing  barriers  around  fires  to  assist  in  bringing 
them  quickly  under  control.  These  plow  units  are  mounted  on 
trucks  which  can  rapidly  transport  them  to  the  scene  of  a fire. 
The  number  of  forest  fires  occurring  on  the  Talladega  Ranger 
District  each  year,  while  still  high,  is  gradually  decreasing.  An 
active  program  of  fire  prevention  work  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  District  Forest  Ranger.  The  annual  loss  suffered  from  man- 
caused  forest  fires  will  decrease  as  rapidly  as  better  cooperation 
in  the  prevention  of  fires  is  obtained  from  local  residents  and 
forest  users. 

The  Talladega  Ranger  District  provides  some  of  the  most 
striking  mountain  scenery  to  be  found  in  Alabama.  The  Skyway 
Motorway,  which  follows  the  top  of  the  divide  between  the  two 
watersheds,  is  a beautiful  scenic  route.  The  Horn  Mountain 
Lookout  Tower  area  is  located  on  this  road  and  his  picnic  shelt- 
ers, fireplaces,  and  table  s for  the  use  of  people  visiting  the  area. 
Lake  Chinnabee,  a twenty-acre  artificial  lake,  was  created  as  one 
of  the  projects  carried  on  under  the  CCC  Program.  A dam  was 
constructed  on  Cheaha  Creek  and  the  resulting  body  of  water 
which  was  impounded  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  rough  moun- 
tain terrain  near  Cheaha  Mountain.  This  lake,  although  still  not 
fully  developed,  attracts  many  visitors  throughout  the  year.  Game 
fish  are  being  planted  in  the  lake  and  with  proper  management, 
good  fishing  can  soon  be  expected. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  to  protect 
the  Talladega  Ranger  District  from  destructive  forest  fires  and 
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all  other  factors  which  will  prevent  healthy  tree  growth.  Plans 
for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  area  and  providing  for 
the  regulated  harvest  of  forest  products  are  also  an  important 
phase  of  this  Agency’s  work.  The  public  is  encouraged  to  en- 
joy the  recreational  facilities  which  have  been  provided  and  to 
share  with  the  Forest  Service  the  responsibility  of  protecting  and 
developing  this  area  for  the  good  of  all. 
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GENERAL  LAFAYETTE’S  VISIT  TO  ALABAMA  IN  1825 

General  Lafayette,  on  his  visit  to  America  in  1824-25,  spent 
the  early  days  of  April,  1825,  in  what  is  the  State  of  Alabama. 
He  entered  the  Creek  Nation,  at  Fort  Mitchell,  no  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, in  Russell  County,  traversed  the  Old  Federal  Road 
as  far  is  Mount  Meigs,  detoured  to  include  the  village  of  Mont- 
gomery in  his  itinerary,  and  taking  the  boat  here,  visited  Ca- 
haba,  the  State  Capital,  thence  proceeded  by  boat  to  Mobile. 

He  was  met  at  Fort  Mitchell  by  General  William  Taylor,  the 
senior  Major-General  in  the  State  militia,  with  two  troops  of 
volunteers,  the  Montgomery  troop  under  command  of  James  Ab- 
ercrombie, and  the  Monroe  troop  under  command  of  Brigadier 
General  Moore.  Brigadier  General  Thomas  Woodward  was 
senior  brigadier  in  charge  and  commanded  until  the  arrival  in 
the  Creek  Nation.  In  the  reception  party,  which  was  compelled 
to  wait  several  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Georgians  on  the 
bank  of  die  Chattahoochee  opposite  Fort  Mitchell,  were,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  military  and  a large  contingent  of  Indians,  many 
citizens  of  the  new  State,  among  them  Bolling  Hall,  Member  of 
Congress,  John  Murphy,  John  D.  Bibb,  Col.  Freeman,  Sam  Dale, 
Col.  James  Johnston  and  others.  The  headquarters  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  was  at  Haynes  Crabtree’s  house,  on  Big  Uchee 
Creek,  three  or  four  miles  west  of  Fort  Mitchell. 

The  Georgians,  who  had  escorted  the  General  through  their 
State,  on  the  arrival  at  the  river  turned  him  over  to  the  Indian 
delegation,  under  Chily  McIntosh,  composed  of  fifty  naked 
painted  warriors,  who  ferried  him  across  the  river,  and  seizing 
the  sulky  in  which  he  rode  dragged  him  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
some  eighty  yards,  and  delivered  him  to  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion. Chily  McIntosh  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Hall,  who  wel- 
comed him  to  Alabama.  John  Dandridge  Bibb  made  the  prin- 
cipal address  of  the  occasion,  and  after  these  formalities  they 
repaired  to  Fort  Mitchell,  one  mile  away,  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
A stay  of  one  day  was  made  at  Fort  Mitchell,  when  the  party 
proceeded  through  the  Nation,  making  a two  day  trip  to  Lime 
Creek,  then  the  Alabama  state  and  Creek  Indian  boundary  line. 
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An  Indian  ball-play  was  exhibited  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  guest.  One  hundred  warriors  mounted  on  ponies  joined 
the  escort  and  attended  them  to  Line  Creek,  the  commencing 
point  of  the  white  settlement  of  Alabama. 

The  first  night  was  spent  at  the  home  of  Kendall  Lewis  at 
Fort  Bainbridge  on  the  Russell  County  line.  Mr.  Lewis,  form- 
erly a Captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  who  had  married  an 
Indian  woman,  had  amassed  some  property  and  entertained  in 
lavish  style.  They  arrived  the  next  evening  at  Line  Creek, 
which  was  crossed,  and  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  Walter 
B.  Lucas,  on  the  present  Montgomery-Tuskegee  Highway,  and 
about  midway  between  the  town  of  Waugh  and  Line  Creek. 

The  party  left  the  Lucas  home  on  the  morning  of  April  3, 
reaching  Montgomery  early  in  the  day,  and  were  received  on 
Capitol  Hill,  at  the  point  where  the  Lafayette  School  now  stands. 
They  were  welcomed  by  Governor  Israel  Pickens  who  had  come 
up  from  Cahaba,  the  State  capital,  and  the  greatest  concourse 
of  people  ever  assembled  in  Montgomery  up  to  that  time.  The 
Montgomery  delegation  was  headed  by  Colonel  Arthur  Hayne, 
a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812.  A day  spent  in  Montgomery  was 
followed  by  a ball  that  evening  at  Freeney’s  tavern  which  oc- 
cupied the  southwest  corner  of  Tallapoosa  and  Commerce 
streets.  At  two  o’clock  on  the  following  morning  the  party  em- 
barked on  the  Steamboat  Henderson  down  the  Alabama  River, 
arriving  that  night  at  Cahaba.  The  official  entertainment  by 
the  State  took  place  here,  and  among  the  guests  at  the  banquet 
tendered  the  General,  were  a number  of  his  countrymen  whom 
political  events  had  caused  to  leave  France,  and  who  now  were 
a part  of  the  colony  at  Demopolis,  in  later  years  referred  to  as 
the  Vine  and  Olive  Colony. 

From  Cahaba  the  steamer  carrying  the  party  proceeded  to 
Claiborne  and  another  reception  was  given  him  there.  They 
arrived  at  Mobile  on  the  7th  of  April,  where  he  was  most  cor- 
dially received.  He  was  welcomed  at  Claiborne  by  Mr.  Dellett, 
and  at  Mobile  by  Mr.  Harrow.  Mr.  Webb  welcomed  him  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  though  the  governor  had  a part  in  the 
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program.  He  remained  in  Mobile  only  one  day.  From  there 
he  proceeded  to  New  Orleans. 

Anticipating  his  visit  to  America,  the  Alabama  legislature 
by  a joint  resolution  approved  December  24,  1824,  memorial- 
ized him.  to  visit  this  Stale.  His  journey  through  the  state  was 
marked  with  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  his  secretary,  who  kept  a journal  of  the  trip,  are 
most  interesting,  and  is  a valuable  contribution  to  our  history  of 
that  time. 

The  factual  account  of  LaFayette’s  visit  to  Alabama  is  in- 
teresting but  for  a more  intimate  and  colorful  picture  one  must 
examine  the  Israel  Pickens  correspondence  in  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History.1 

A new  U.  S.  Battleship  “The  Brandywine”,  named  in  honor 
of  the  Revolutionary  battle  in  which  Gen.  LaFayette  was  wound- 
ed while  fighting  for  American  independence,  was  sent  to  France 
to  bring  him  to  this  country  as  the  guest  of  honor  not  only  of 
the  nation  but  of  everv  individual  State  at  that  time  in  the 
Union.  He  arrived  in  New  York  and  visited  the  Northern  and 
New  England  states  during  1824.  The  legislature  of  Alabama 
passed  a resolution  inviting  him  to  visit  this  State.  Governor 
Pickens  wrote  to  Alabama’s  representatives  in  Washington,  in- 
cluding Senator  William  Rufus  King,  to  confer  with  the  Gen- 
eral as  to  the  probable  time  of  his  arrival  here  and  committees 
were  appointed  to  make  plans  at  every  point  where  he  was  ex- 
pected to  stop,  including  Montgomery,  Selma,  Cahaba,  then 
the  capital  of  the  State,  Claiborne  and  Mobile. 

Stirring  paragraphs  were  furnished  the  newspapers  with 
the  view  of  arousing  the  feelings  and  exciting  the  curosity  of 
the  citizens.  Companies  of  State  Militia  were  delegated  to 
escort  the  General  upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Mitchell  and  at  other 
points.  Gen.  Thomas  W.  Farrar  was  sent  as  a special  mes- 


Driginal  in  possession  of  descendants  of  Samuel  Pickens,  Alabama,  and 
Gen.  William  Lenoir,  North  Carolina. 
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senger  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  present  the  Legislature’s  invitation  to 
LaFayette  and  the  Governor’s  letter  of  welcome. 


Original  Record,  P.  42 
State  of  Alabama, 

Executie  Department 
Cahawba  Deer.  25th  1824 


Major  General  LaFayette 
Sir, 

In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  in  compliance  with  the  una- 
nimous Resolution  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  I have  the  honor  to  invite 
you  to  favor  the  State  with  a visit,  and  to  afford  to  its  citizens  the  felicity 
of  testifying  to  you  personally  the  grateful  respect  which  they  feel  for  the 
most  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  Republic  living. 

I present  you  with  the  Legislature  Resolve  as  the  best  expression  of 
the  wishes  of  that  body,  and  of  the  feelings  of  their  constituents. 

Never  on  any  occasion  of  my  life  have  I enjoyed  so  valued  an  honour 
as  that  now  afforded  me,  of  being  the  medium  of  communicating  to  you 
the  sentiments  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

Although  this  new  State  has  only  within  a very  few  years  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  family  of  xAmerican  Republics,  and  but  recently  indeed 
has  the  territory  it  occupies  emerged  from  a wilderness;  yet  its  inhabitants 
are  the  immediate  descendants  of  your  companions  in  the  great  first  strug- 
gle for  liberty:  And  they  are  not  insensible  that  most  of  the  soil  they  in- 

habit, & the  valuable  priviledges  they  enjoy  from  a portion  of  the  patrimon- 
ial inheritance  then  achieved. 

Altho’  our  infant  institutions  hae  not  sufficiently  matured  to  promise 
you  that  animating  display  of  the  monuments  of  the  arts  which  you  have 
witnessed  with  gratification  in  some  of  the  Elder  Sister  States;  yet  of  one 
truth  I assure  you  that  no  where  will  the  veteran  friends  of  liberty  and 
of  man  receive  a more  cordial  and  united  Welcome. 

I have  appointed  our  worthy  fellow  citizen  Major  Genl.  Thomas  W. 
Farrar,  as  a special  delegate  to  wait  on  you,  and  who  will  understand  your 
pleasure  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  address.  He  will  also  confer 
with  you  as  to  the  most  convenient  time  at  which  you  may  find  it  agree- 
able to  honor  our  wishes. 

I am  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  veneration  and  respect 

Your  most  obedient  Humble  Sert. 

Israel  Pickens 
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There  were  living  in  Alabama  many  Revolutionary  soldiers 
whose  ardor  at  seeing  their  old  comrade  at  arms  was  unrestrain- 
ed. A carriage  drawn  by  four  white  horses  followed  by  other 
vehicles  containing  members  of  the  official  party,  mounted  mi- 
litia, Indians  on  horses  and  a miscellaneous  company  of  people 
who  fell  in  line  along  the  route  formed  the  cortege  from  the 
Georgia  line.  So  great  a portion  of  the  way  led  through  an  un- 
inhabited Indian  country  that  refreshments  and  other  supplies 
were  transmitted  to  suitable  places  of  deposit  for  comfortable 
accomodation.  This  dreary  road  was  thus  for  the  moment  cheer- 
ed with  comfort  and  with  plenty. 

The  Governor  ordered  a band  with  French  horns  or  bugles, 
mounted,  to  play  for  the  party  from  Lime  Creek  into  Montgom- 
ery. 

The  women  of  Montgomery  placed  their  finest  heirloom 
furniture  at  the  disposal  of  the  tavern  where  the  hero  was  to 
stay,  including  bedroom  and  other  pieces  with  handsome  dra- 
peries. To  this  day  their  descendants  proudly  identify  among 
their  possessions  the  bed  in  which  LaFayette  slept,  the  side- 
board from  which  wines  were  served  to  him,  the  table  at  which 
he  ate.  Silk  dresses  worn  by  the  ladies  who  attended  the  La- 
Fayette ball  was  preserved  in  old  cedar  chests  along  with  fans 
and  party  bags. 

One  of  Alabama’s  gifted  poets,  a great- great-niece  of  Mar- 
garet Carpenter  Newman,  the  late  Margaret  O’Brien  Davis  of 
Birmingham,  commemorated  the  LaFayette  ball  with  the  fol- 
lowing touching  poem. 


^ee  beaded  bag  in  the  LaFayette  display  case  in  the  French  room,  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  marked:  ‘Beaded  bag  used  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Carpenter,  of  Montgomery,  when  she  led  the  ball  with  General  La- 
Fayette, April  3,  1825,  at  the  old  Freeney’s  Tavern,  located  at  the  comer 
of  the  present  Commerce  and  Tallapoosa  Streets.  This  bag  was  present- 
ed to  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  by  Miss 
Carpenter’s  great-great-niece,  Mrs.  Bossie  OBrien  Hundley  Bear,  former- 
ly of  Montgomery,  now  of  Black  Mountain,  N.  C.,  June  27,  1946.  Miss 
Carpenter  married  Dr.  Heniy  Newman,  of  Lowndes  County,  a well  known 
Baptist  minister  of  his  day.” 
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WHEN  GRANDAUNT  DANCED  WITH  LAFAYETTE 

(By  Margaret  E.  O’Brien-Davis) 


To  a cedar  chest  m a shadowy  hall, 

Past  a door  unopened  for  many  a year; 

Thro’  cobwebs,  a film  and  dust  over  all, 

Great-grandaunt’s  namesake  has  wandered  here; 
And  vandal  youth’s  unsparing  hand 

Turns  quick  the  cover  and  back  the  lid, 

Unties  each  tape  and  canvas  band, 

With  little  ruth  for  the  secrets  hid. 

Like  restless  heart  or  a soul  disturbed, 

Or  perhaps  the  past  rude  set  astir, 

A perfume  comes  os  of  roses  herbed, 

With  perhaps  a hint  of  lavender. 

Young  fingers  deftly  shake  out  folds 

Of  silks  and  satins  and  rare  brocades, 

And  a mantle  aflame  with  reds  and  golds 
That  never  a modern  weaver  made. 

Rosetted  slippers  and  silken  hose, 

And  a broken  fan  with  with  its  sticks  of  pearl 
That  long  has  forgot  ’twas  meant  to  close, 

Since  its  owner  bade  its  plumes  unfurl. 

And  last  of  all  is  a flowered  gown 
On  a faded  paper—  "Margaret 
Wore  this  when  she  danced  at  Wyndham  town, 

At  the  governor’s  ball,  with  LaFayette.” 

A line—  and  the  years  are  spanned  in  a breath 
And  the  petticoat  falls  to  the  dusty  floor, 

And  the  grandaunt  long  asleep  in  death 

Floats  into  my  dreams  a girl  once  more. 
Aristocrat  to  her  finger  tips, 

Clad  in  the  gown  with  its  riot  of  bloom, 

Her  grave  sweet  eyes  and  her  tender  lips 

The  bravest  things  in  the  shadowy  room. 

Each  flower  is  bright  in  the  rich  brocade; 

Nor  rent  nor  stain  in  the  priceless  lace, 

And  a smile  too  tender  and  grave  to  fade, 

Like  a benison  lights  the  fresh  fair  face, 

And  tucked  in  her  breast  is  a yellow  glove, 

Too  large  for  any  but  cavalier, 

But  small  enough  for  a token  of  love 
That  love  itself  has  hushed  to  fear. 
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Back  to  the  past  the  vision  pales 

And  denser  the  shadows  by  contrast  grow, 

But  I sit  by  the  chest  with  its  cobweb  veils 
And  dream  of  this  Margaret  of  long  ago, 

For  a glove  has  dropped  from  the  corsage  gay— 

But  never  its  mate—  and  it  tells  me  all— 

And  I know  why  she  put  the  dress  away 

She  wore  that  night  at  the  governor’s  ball. 

Published  in  Alkahest,  December,  1897,  Vol.  , No.  4. 


Two  steamboats,  the  Henderson  and  the  Balize,  had  been 
sent  up  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery,  to  carry  the  General,  the 
Governor  and  others  down  the  river.  A number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  accompanied  the  party  on  board  the  steamboat, 
Fanny.  All  went  aboard  their  respective  boats  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  after  attending  the  ball  in  Montgomery. 

Tuesday  morning  early,  the  party  anchored  off  Selma  where 
many  citizens  of  that  village  and  vicinity  called  on  board  and 
were  introduced  to  the  guest.  After  a short  delay  the  squadron 
proceeded  and  reached  Cahaba  about  ten  o’clock. 

Lavish  entertainment  had  been  arranged  in  the  General’s 
honor  at  Cahaba,  including  a barbecue  “free  to  all  who  will  come 
and  partake,”  a ball  at  night  and  a reception  for  the  general 
public. 

At  Claiborne  the  party  went  to  the  Court  House  which  was 
tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion  and  the  General  was  intro- 
duced to  the  crowded  assembly  of  ladies  and  other  citizens.  He 
had  encountered  delays  all  along  his  route  before  reaching  Ala- 
bama and  felt  that  he  must  hurry  along  to  other  States  on  his 
itinerary.  The  ball  that  had  been  arranged  in  his  honor  had  to 
be  cancelled.  However,  a public  dinner  was  given  in  his  honor. 

Mobile  at  the  time  was  only  a small  village  of  a few  hun- 
dred people  but  it  had  made  elaborate  plans  for  the  great 
Frenchman’s  entertainment.  At  one  time  the  committee  pro- 
posed to  secure  a furnished  residence  and  place  carriages  at  the 
disposal  of  the  General  and  his  suite  and  to  install  in  the  house 
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servants  and  adequate  supplies  for  the  party’s  comfort.  How- 
ever, records  indicate  that  the  party  was  put  up  at  the  hotel.  The 
program  for  the  banquet  and  toasts  had  been  prepared  well  in 
advance. 

Governor  Pickens  had  written  the  Mobile  committee  well 
in  advance  that  the  State  would  assist  in  bearing  the  expense  of 
the  General’s  entertainment  and  did  so,  but  his  correspondence 
shows  that  a member  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  of  the 
proposal  wrote  the  Clref  Executive:  “I  do  hope  that  there  is 
not  a man  in  Alabama  that  would  be  base  enough  to  receive  a 
cent  of  emolument  for  the  performance  of  so  pleasing  a duty.” 

Before  leaving  Mobile  the  Governor  delivered  the  nation’s 
guest  into  the  care  of  the  civil  and  military  escort  from  New 
Orleans  who  had  been  at  Mobile  waiting  for  the  visitors.  Very 
handsome  entertainments  were  provided  for  a parting  festival. 
The  Louisiana  party  had  come  on  a fine  steamboat,  the  Natchez, 
to  conduct  the  guests  to  New  Orleans.  On  board  this  vessel  off 
Mobile  Point  the  Governor  and  his  attending  escort  took  their 
leave  after  an  affecting  exchange  of  good  will  and  good  wishes. 

On  his  return  up  the  river  after  LaFayette  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  for  his  New  Orleans  journey,  the 
Governor  wrote  an  account  of  the  General’s  visit  to  a member 
of  the  General  William  Lenoir  family  of  Yadkin  Valley,  N.  C., 
whose  daughter,  Patsy,  Governor  Pickens  had  married  when  he 
was  a member  of  Congress  before  coming  to  Alabama  and  who 
had  died  two  years  previous  to  LaFayette’s  visit  to  the  State. 

Steamboat  Fanny 

On  the  B.  Warrior  returning  from  Mobile 
April  18th  1825. 

My  dear  Sir1 

I am  returning  from  a most  gratifying  rout  which  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  be  obliged  officially  to  take  in  receiving  & conducting  our  great 
patriarch  of  liberty  through  this  State.  I have  not  seen  my  little  boys  for 
about  four  weeks.  I hope  to  reach  home  to-night,  & to  give  you  all  that 
concerns  me  or  them  by  tomorrow’s  mail. 

TOs  brother-in-law,  Gen  Edmund  Jones. 
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While  waiting  the  regular  but  tedious  march  of  this  vessel  around 
the  bends  of  this  winding  little  river  I cannot  adopt  a better  expedient 
to  check  impatience  than  by  giving  you  a brief  view  of  the  journey  of 
Lafayette  in  Alabama. 

An  invitation  was  given  our  guest  comformably  to  a legislative  resolve, 
which  he  accepted  in  very  pleasing  terms;  At  Chatahoochee  our  State 
boundary  I had  him  received  by  a delegation  of  our  most  respectable  cit- 
izens, who  attended  him  thrugh  the  Indian  country  to  Montgomery  (form- 
erly the  10  mile  bluff  below  Fort  Jackson)  where  I received  him.  From 
Chatahoochee  also  a military  escort  of  two  fine  troops  of  neatly  uniformed 
cavalry  commanded  by  a Maj.  Gen.  with  his  suit  & other  Genl  & field 
Officers  accompanied  our  guest.  Three  elegant  carriages  also,  one  of 
white  drawn  by  four  elegant  greys  & about  20  outriding  attendants  were 
sent  to  Chatahoochee  in  which  the  guest,  his  son  & secretary,  were  car- 
ried. Beds,  furniture,  provisions  & refreshments  were  transported  for  ac- 
comadation  in  the  Indian  country,  & deposited  at  proper  points  on  the 
road. 


On  the  arrival  at  Line  Creek  (the  Indian  boundary)  many  General, 
field  & staff  officers  met,  among  whom  part  of  my  own  military  family, 
and  an  immense  cavalcade  of  citizens  from  the  adjoining  Counties  as- 
sembled & formed  a procession  & continued  to  Montgomery.  Here  on  a 
very  high  eminence1  commanding  a view  of  the  thriving  village  & many 
miles  of  surrounding  country,  farms  &c  two  very  spacious  tents  were 
erected— between  them  a civic  arch,  decorated  with  evergreens,  flowers 
&c.  The  first  tent,  through  which  the  guest  was  conducted  after  alighting, 
was  filled  with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  In  the  second  were  seated  the 
civil  magistracy  & committees  of  citizens  I had  nominated  to  aid  in  the 
reception.  At  the  arch  I received  & addressed  him  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
& received  his  reply— When  after  being  introduced  to  the  citizens  &c,  I 
took  him  in  my  carriage  & the  procession  continued  through  the  town  to 
the  quarters  provided  for  him  & myself. 

After  enjoying  the  festivities  of  Montgomery,  a great  dinner,  ball  &c, 
we  embarked  in  a steam  boat,  other  steam  boats  attended  to  transport 
civil  & military  escorts  & ladies.  , 

At  Cahaba  where  we  next  stopped  great  parade  was  fade  & dinners, 
balls  &c  repeated.  At  Claiborne  the  same,  and  at  Mobile  a still  more 
brilliant  reception  was  given,  300  ladies  attended  the  ball  & a still  greater 
number  of  gentlemen,  illuminations  of  houses,  vessels  in  the  harbor  &c. 
Here  a committee  of  citizens  from  Louisiana  with  military  escort,  with  a 
very  large  steam  boat  from  N.  Orleans,  met  us  to  receive  our  guests.  We 
proceeded  to  Mobile  point  30  miles  down  the  bay,  being  the  last  point  of 
our  territory,  where  a corps  of  Engineers  have  been  stationed,  & fortifica- 
tions are  erected  by  the  U.  S.Here  again  splendid  entertainments  were 
provided.  Here  the  civil  h military  citizens  attending  with  me  took  our 

xThe  capitol  hill  of  today. 
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leae  of  our  guest  after  delivering  him  a farewell  address  & receiving  a 
most  affectionate  answer.  I am  just  now  returning  & almost  home  from 
the  grand  frolic. 

I consider  this  a very  fortunate  occurrence  which  has  given  me  oc- 
casion to  be  the  fellow  traveller  & host  of  one  of  the  first  men  that  ever 
graced  and  adorned  the  human  family  In  private  life  & as  a companion  he  is 
not  less  valuable  & worthy  than  in  his  exalted  publick  character.  He  is 
gone  & our  prayers  are  with  him. 

But  I am  near  my  landing  point. 


Greenwood,  Apr  19th  at  home 

Here  I arrived  last  night  meet  at  the  gate  by  my  two  fine  boys  very 
glad  to  see  me.  They  are  & have  been  well.  My  brother  William  is  also 
here  & has  been  mostly  during  my  absence. 

I met  one  loss  which  was  not  unexpected  when  I left  home,  the  ne- 
gro girl,  Til,  (daughter  of  Esther)  after  a long  lingering  ilness  died  about 
10  days  ago.  Her  complaint  had  terminated  in  nervous  fever. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all  friends  and  be  so  kind  as  to  continue  to 
let  me  hear  from  you  & them.  It  is  not  only  gratifying  to  myself,  but  my 
little  boys  take  an  uncommon  interest  in  hearing  from  you.  They  came 
up  and  listen  attentively  to  every  letter  I receive  from  you. 

Your  friend  & brother 

Israel  Pickens 

P.  S.  I found  your  esteemed  letter  of  the  4th  March  on  reaching 
home  enclosing  Julia’s  first  epistle  to  which  I have  enclose  an  answer. 

We  have  all  got  nearly  well  of  the  Presidential  election.  But  many 
continue  much  hurt  with  Mr  Clay,  and  it  will  be  very  good  fortune  for  him 
if  he  entirely  survives  censure.  For  me  I am  satisfied  with  the  main  elec- 
tion. 


Greensboro  Ala. 
19th  April  1825 


Genl.  Edmond  Jones,  Postmaster 

Free 


(From  Gov.  Pickens) 


Fort  Defiance 

Wilkes  County 
North  Carolina 


Greenwood  was  the  name  of  his  Greene  (now  Hale)  County  plantation. 
After  his  wife’s  death  the  Governor  sent  his  little  daughter,  Julia,  to  the 
Lenoir  family  in  North  Carolina  but  his  two  young  sons  remained  with 
him. 
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HISTORIC  SPOTS  IN  ALABAMA 

Autauga  County —C reated  by  the  Legislature,  November 
30,  1818,  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  and  enlarged  De- 
cember 13,  1820.1  Court  was  held  temporarily  at  Jackson’s  Mill 
on  the  Autauga  Creek.  Commissioners  were  named  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  select  a permanent  site  and  to  build  a suitable  Court 
House,  jail  and  pillory  The  town  of  Washington  at  the  mouth 
of  Autauga  Creek,  and  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  of  Atagi, 
was  chosen  as  the  County  seat.  Another  group  of  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  Legislature  changed  the  seat  to  a place 
called  Kingston,  which  was  more  centrally  located.  Finally  in 
1868  the  Legislature  removed  the  County  seat  to  Prattville  and 
Kingston  became  a deserted  village.  The  location  of  these  two 
early  Court  House  towns  comprise  historic  sites.  The  territory 
of  the  County  was  inhabited  by  the  Alibamo  Indians,  whose 
villages  were  located  along  the  Alabama  River.  Opil  ’Lako  was 
an  Upper  Creek  town  but  the  location  is  not  known.  Arrows 
and  spear  points  of  flint  are  found  in  several  sections  but  in  no 
place  in  sufficient  quantities  to  suggest  existence  of  workshop 
sites.  During  the  Creek  War,  1813-14,  Dutch  Bend  became  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  Creeks  after  their  defeat  at  the  Holy 
Ground.  The  family  home  of  Alabama’s  first  historian,  Albert 
J.  Pickett,  located  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Autaugaville,  on 
the  north  side  of  Alabama  Highway  14,  has  been  marked. 

Baldrvin  County—  Created  by  the  Mississippi  Territorial 
Legislature,  December  21,  1809,  the  third  County  formed  in  what 
is  now  Alabama.  Its  territory  was  taken  from  Washington  Coun- 
ty. At  the  advent  of  the  French,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Mobilian  Indians  were  found  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mo- 
bile River  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County.  About  1715  Bien- 
ville settled  the  Taensa  Indians  on  Tensas  River  where  they  re- 
mained until  1764,  when  they  followed  the  French  across  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  area  was  used  as  a common  hunting 
ground  by  the  contiguous  tribes.  Mounds  and  numerous  shell 
banks  found  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  Mobile  Bay  and  the  river 
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banks  are  sufficient  witness  of  occupancy  by  a prehostoric  pop- 
ulation. Aboriginal  mounds  are  found  on  Mobile,  Perdido  and 
Bon  Secour  Bays,  on  Tensas,  Battle  and  Fish  Rivers  and  on  the 
islands  and  bayous  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  as  well  as  on  some  of 
the  large  creeks  flowing  through  the  inland  plantations.  Burial 
mounds  are  found  near  Josephine  and  on  Perdido  Bay;  a burial 
mound  on  Bear  Point;  burial  mounds  and  sites  on  Tensas  River; 
burial  mounds  one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  Perdido  Bay  and  a 
half  mile  inland;  a large  mound,  forty  feet  high  is  located  near  a 
creek  on  the  McMillan  place,  eight  miles  from  Stockton;  mounds 
at  and  above  Stockton  on  the  Tensas  River  on  the  plantation  of 
Major  Robert  Farmer,  British  Commandant;  a mound  fifty  feet 
high,  the  largest  in  that  section,  on  an  island  at  Battle  Creek. 
Mounds  are  also  found  on  Simpson  Island,  and  near  Starke’s 
Wharf,  near  Fish  River  and  on  Serymour’s  Bluff.  Shell  banks 
and  shell  heaps  containing  aboriginal  remains,  are  found  on  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  Mobile  River;  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mo- 
bile Bay,  one  mile  from  Point  Clear;  on  the  east  bank  of  Tenas 
River,  near  old  Blake! ev.  Extensive  banks  are  found  near 
Gasque  on  Bon  Secour  Bay;  deposits  at  Blakeley;  on  Bon  Secour 
River  and  at  Strong’s  Bayou.  These  heaps  are  in  the  nature  of 
kitchen  middens  and  in  most  cases  contain  pottery  and  broken 
artifacts. 

Many  historical  events  have  taken  place  in  the  County  in 
connection  with  the  three  European  countries  who  were  active 
in  the  area  prior  to  our  times,  France,  England  and  Spain.  The 
locality  is  inseperably  associated  with  two  great  Indian  tribes, 
the  Alibamos  and  Creeks.  The  first  American  settlements  in 
the  County  were  made  on  Lake  Tensas  and  on  Tensas  River, 
mostly  by  Tory  families  which  migrated  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  during  the  American  Revolution.  Fort  Morgan,  orig- 
inally Fort  Bowyer,  is  famous  in  Alabama  history,  especially 
through  Confederate  events.  It  is  now  the  site  of  a State  Park. 

Near  Tensas  Lake  the  Fort  Mims  Massacre  took  place.  The 
Baldwin  County  Historical  Society  has  already  marked  a num- 
ber of  historical  sites  in  the  County. 

Barbour  County— This  County  lies  in  the  southeastern  part 
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of  Alabama.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  August  9,  1814,  the 
Creeks  ceded  all  the  country  south  of  a line  running  east  from 
Wetumpka,  in  Elmore  County,  to  the  Chattahoochee  River,  a 
few  miles  below  Eufaula.  The  County  was  named  in  honor  ol 
James  Barbour,  a distinguished  Virginian,  who  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  author  of  the  anti-duelling 
laws,  Governor  of  Virginia  and  later  Secretary  of  War.  The 
County  abounds  in  aboriginal  history,  here  being  located  many 
of  the  Lower  Creek  towm,  among  them  Tamali,  Burgess  Towns, 
Yufalo,  Okeeteyohni,  and  many  others.  There  are  many  Indian 
mounds  about  the  County.  The  Indian  uprising  in  1836  caused 
the  settlers  to  build  two  forts,  Fort  Browder,  near  White  Oak 
and  another  near  Eufaula.  Two  Indian  battles  were  fought 
within  the  confines  of  the  County,  one  at  Hobdy’s  Bridge  and 
one  upstream,  from  Hobdy’s  Bridge  on  Pea  River. 

Williamston,  an  extinct  town,  was  the  first  settled  com- 
munity in  Barbour  County.  It  was  situated  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  County,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Choctawhatchee  River 
known  in  1818,  as  Beachamp’s  Store,  later  as  Williamston.  It 
was  on  the  road  of  the  old  Fort  Gaines  to  Louisville  mail  route. 
It  was  the  first  county  seat.  Clayton  was  settled  in  1818,  as  a 
trading  post,  by  Daniel  Lewis.  In  1833  it  was  chosen  as  the 
County  seat.  Eufaula,  the  principal  town  in  the  County  was 
first  settled  in  1813,  soon  became  an  important  trading  post  and 
by  1835  was  a village  of  considerable  size.  Between  1837  and 
1843  it  was  called  Irwinton  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  Irwin  of 
neighboring  Henry  County.  The  name  was  changed  to  Eufaula, 
meaning  “high  bluff”  in  1843,  for  the  Indian  town  of  Yufala 
which  was  located  near  by.  In  Eufaula  and  the  eastern  section 
of  the  County  there  are  located  many  beautiful  and  historical 
antebellum  homes,  notably  the  Eli  Shorter  home  and  the  J.  T. 
Kendall  Home  in  Eufaula,  the  Comer  home  at  Comer,  the  Clay- 
ton home  at  Clayton,  and  many  others. 

There  were  a number  of  Indian  towns  in  Barbour  County. 
Burgess’  Towns,  were  named  for  a white  trader.  These  towns 
were  located  in  the  northern  section  of  the  County  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  Kawaiki  was  on  the 
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Cowikee  Creek  at  its  junction  with  the  Chattahoochee  River. 
The  word  signifies  “water  carrying  place”.  Okeeteyohni,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  eight  miles  south  of  Eu- 
faula  is  now  known  as  Prospect  Bluff.  It  was  a Lower  Creek 
town,  the  inhabitants  doing  considerable  farming.  The  chief 
of  the  village  was  Onus  Fladjo  and  the  town  was  spread  out  eight 
miles  along  the  river.  Many  of  the  Indian  Inhabitants  had  Ne- 
gro slaves  given  to  them  by  British  agents  for  their  service  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  and  were  called  “King’s  Gifts”. 

Tamali,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  seven 
miles  north  of  Ocheesee  Bluff  was  a Lower  Creek  town  of  great 
antiquity,  inhabited  by  a Hitchiti  tribe,  meaing  “Totem  Clan”, 
living  among  the  Creeks. 

Yufala  on  the  west  bank  of  Chattahoochee  River,  three 
miles  above  the  present  City  of  Eufaula,  was  a Lower  Creek 
town  of  considerable  importance.  Its  Chief  was  Tustunuggee, 
a very  important  Indian  of  the  period.  The  ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  visible.  Three  miles  northeast  of  Eufaula  at  St.  Frances 
Bend  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  are  the  remains  of  a town  of 
considerable  size,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been  discovered. 
There  are  a number  of  Indian  mounds  in  the  County.  Two  miles 
east  of  Eufaula  there  arc  several  domiciliary  mounds  of  red  clay. 
On  the  north  side  of  Williams  Lake,  one  half  mile  from  Upper 
Frances  Crossing  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  four  miles  south 
of  Eufaula,  there  is  a laige  mound.  Four  miles  south  of  Clay- 
ton there  are  two  mounds  each  about  fifteen  feet  high  and  about 
fifty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  located  about  forty  yards  apart. 

Bibb  County—  Situated  near  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
Bibb  County  is  bounded  by  Jefferson,  Shelby,  Chilton,  Perry, 
Hale  and  Tuscaloosa  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  February  23,  1818,  with  the  name  of  Cahaba  for  the 
Cahaba  River  which  traverses  it  from  north  to  south.  The  name 
was  changed  to  Bibb  on  December  4,  1820,  honoring  William 
Wyatt  Bibb,  Alabama’s  Territorial  Governor  and  first  State  Gov- 
ernor. The  Falls  of  Cahaba,  now  Centerville,  was  designated 
as  the  County  seat  on  December  17,  1819,  having  been  the  tem- 
porary County  seat  prior  to  that  date.  The  territory  of  the 
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County  lay  in  both  Creek  and  Choctaw  country.  There  were  no 
Choctaw  villages  within  the  limits  of  the  County  and  only  two 
Creek  towns.  Near  the  Chilton  County  line  at  the  present  min- 
ing town  of  Briarfield,  there  was  located  an  Indian  village.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Cahaba  River  one  and  one-half  miles  above 
the  influx  of  Shades  Creek,  there  was  the  site  of  an  Upper  Creek 
village.  Neither  of  these  towns  are  known  to  modern  history. 

Penootaw  village  was  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cahaba 
River  about  three  miles  above  Centerville.  The  Creek  name 
‘ Pin  Hote”  in  Muscogee  means  “Turkey  Town”. 

Briarfield  Furnace  and  Six  Mile  are  located  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Centerville,  the  present  County  seat,  on  State  Highway 
25.  Within  an  area  of  six  miles  there  were  a number  of  iron 
furnaces  built  prior  to  1850,  the  first  of  which  was  known  as 
Briarfield.  It  was  built  by  Edward  Mahan,  son  of  J.  Mahan,  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  the  County.  In  1851  specimens  of  iron 
from  its  forges  were  sent  to  Sydenham  (England)  Exposition 
where  it  won  first  prize  over  charcoal  iron  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  furnaces  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
Confederacy  and  on  April  2,  1865,  were  destroyed  by  Wilson’s 
Raiders  of  the  Federal  \rmy.  The  next  year  they  were  seized 
as  contraband,  reorganized  and  rebuilt  with  the  new  name 
Strother  Furnace.  On  account  of  the  financial  panic  in  1873, 
the  furnaces  were  closed  and  came  into  the  possession  of  T.  J. 
Peters  who  remodeled  them  and  built  a large  nail  factory,  coke 
ovens  and  masher.  The  owners  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  in  the 
area  expected  it  to  be  a large  iron  production  center  but  im- 
proved methods  of  smelting  the  cheaper  mined  red  ore  halted 
the  development  at  that  place. 

Blount  County—  Lving  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State  is  bounded  by  Cullman  and  Marshall  on  the  north,  by  Eto- 
wah and  St.  Clair  on  the  east,  by  Jefferson  on  the  south  and  on 
the  west  by  Walker  and  Cullman  Counties.  It  was  created  by 
the  Alabama  Territorial  Legislature,  February  7,  1818,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  Governor  Willis  G.  Blount  of  Tennessee,  who 
was  Governor  of  that  State  at  the  time  of  the  Creek  Indian  War, 
1813-14,  and  gave  the  settlers  of  the  Alabama  Territory  much 
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sympathy  and  support.  The  business  of  the  County  was  trans- 
acted at  the  house  of  Major  Kelly  in  Jones  Valley  near  the  pres- 
ent City  of  Birmingham,  until  December  1820,  when  Blounts- 
ville  was  chosen  as  the  permanent  County  seat,  which  however, 
was  removed  in  1889  to  Oneonta. 

Several  Indian  mounds  and  village  sites  have  been  found 
throughout  the  County  though  none  can  be  positively  identified 
by  name.  An  early  Creek  village,  Bear  Meat,  was  settled  about 
the  cabin  of  a trader  with  the  Indians  who  was  called  “Bear 
Meat”  due  to  the  fact  that  he  sold  the  meat  of  that  animal.  This 
village  was  located  at  the  present  Blountsville  on  the  Tuscaloosa- 
Huntsville  road.  An  unidentified  Indian  town  was  located  near 
the  present  Royal  Community.  In  the  same  vicinity  there  is 
another  unidentified  Indian  village  site  on  which  several  stone 
implements  have  been  found. 

There  is  an  extensive  mound  near  the  present  Brooksville 
on  the  old  Cherokee  reservation  but  its  history  is  unknown.  There 
are  several  mounds  in  Murphree’s  Valley.  Other  unidentified 
mounds  in  the  County  are  located  in  the  triangle  of  Locust  fork 
of  the  Warrior  River;  an  extensive  mound  is  in  Blountsville  Val- 
ley near  the  Mulberry  fork,  a short  distance  from  Blountsville 
and  in  Brown’s  Valley  there  are  several  unidentified  Indian 
mounds.  There  are  several  mounds  in  the  vicinity  northeast  of 
Mulberry  fork,  between  Little  River  and  Duck  Creek. 

At  Yielding’s  Ferry  there  was  an  old  fortification  enclosing 
nearly  one  half  acre,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  This  is 
believed  to  be  an  early  pioneer  fortification. 

Three  miles  north  of  Blount  Springs  there  is  located  a very 
famous  cave,  known  as  Bangor  Cave.  Croup’s,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  Blountsville,  is  an  aboriginal  burial  cave,  in  which  skel- 
etons, wooden  troughs,  bark  matting  and  copper  obiects  have 
been  found.  In  another  cave  near  Village  Snrings.  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  part  of  the  County,  there  have  been  found  skele- 
tons, pottery,  etc.  A short  distance  west  of  the  Black  Warrior 
River,  on  U.  S.  Highway  31,  about  thirty- three  miles  north  of 
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Birmingham,  is  located  Blount  Springs,  formerly  a great  sum- 
mer resort  for  Southerners,  the  springs  noted  for  the  curative 
properties  of  the  water.  People  flocked  there  during  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  the  summer  of  1868,  and  until  recent  years  it 
continued  to  be  a popular  health  resort.  There  are  a sulphur, 
white,  red  and  black  and  arsenic  springs  there.  The  famous  old 
Duffie  Hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1869  and  replaced  in  1877. 

Bullock  County— This  County  lies  in  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  Alabama  and  is  bounded  by  Montgomery,  Macon,  Rus- 
sell, Barbour  and  Pike  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  State 
Legislature  on  December  5,  1866.  The  Chunnenuggee  Ridge 
separates  the  County  into  two  main  topographical  divisions. 
While  evidence  of  aboriginal  occupancy  is  found  in  a few  in- 
stances there  are  no  positive  locations  of  Indian  towns  or  vil- 
lages. Tchona  Nagi,  which  means  '‘high  ridge”  was  evidently 
in  this  locality.  In  the  Creek  uprising  in  1836,  an  engagement 
was  fought  at  the  present  location  of  Midway,  then  called  Five 
Points.  There  was  a Lower  Creek  town  just  south  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  Railroad  near  Suspension  called  Chananigi. 
Chunnenuggee  Camp  Ground  and  Chunnenuggee  Ridge  derive 
their  names  from  this  town.  Ten  miles  from  Union  Springs,  on 
property  of  J.  H.  Felder,  there  is  a group  of  small  mounds  and 
a large  burial  mound.  Excavations  were  made  into  this  mound 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  skeleton 
of  an  Indian  warrior  and  a horse  were  discovered.  The  relative 
positions  indicated  that  the  warrior  had  been  buried  on  the  horse. 
The  buckskin  garments  of  the  burial  were  well  enough  preserv- 
ed to  be  recognized  as  such.  Four  miles  east  of  the  Fitzpatrick 
settlement,  south  of  Hcbdy’s  Bridge,  and  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Williams  settlement  there  is  an  old  fort  of  unknown 
origin  built  of  logs,  probably  built  during  the  Indian  uprising  in 
1836  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers  prior  to  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  to  the  West.  The  remains  of  the  old  breastwork, 
locally  known  as  Fort  Coffee,  were  visible  until  recently. 

Three  Notch  Road,  an  early  military  road  from  Pensacola 
to  Fort  Mitchell  passes  through  the  County. 

Butler  County.— Located  in  the  south-central  section  of  the 
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State,  is  bounded  by  Lowndes,  Wilcox,  Covington,  Conecuh  and 
Monroe  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  State  Legislature  on 
December  13,  1819.  The  name  of  the  County  as  originally 
proposed  was  Fairfield  but  upon  final  passage  of  the  Act  was 
given  the  name  of  Butler,  honoring  Captain  William  Butler,  sol- 
dier of  the  Creek  War  and  an  early  settler  of  the  County  who 
was  killed  by  roaming  Indians  on  March  20,  1818.  The  first 
County  business  was  transacted  at  Fort  Dale  but  on  December 
24,  1821,  Buttsville,  now  Greenville,  was  chosen  the  County  seat 
where  it  has  since  remained.  The  County  has  some  aboriginal 
history  although  there  are  no  evidences  of  any  considerable 
town  sites.  Mounds,  however,  are  found  scattered  throughout  the 
County.  From  the  evidences  found,  such  as  bones  and  personal 
objects,  they  were  indicative  of  having  been  used  as  burial 
mounds.  Immigration  was  checked  by  Indian  disturbances  during 
1818,  at  which  time  the  early  settlers  built  several  forts  for  pro- 
tection from  marauding  Indians  who  resented  the  appropriation 
of  their  lands.  During  1818,  there  occurred  the  Oglesby  and  the 
Butler  massacres  and  other  depredations  were  committed.  The 
Indians  v/ere  driven  from  the  area  in  the  fall  of  1818,  the  settlers 
returned  to  their  homes  and  other  settlers  came  into  the  County. 
One  half  mile  north  of  Forest  Home  on  Breastwork  Creek,  a 
group  of  mounds  was  formerly  reported.  Above  Steens  Ford 
near  the  Crempot  Springs,  a burial  mound  was  formerly  reported. 
On  Cedar  Creek  below  Sixteenth  Bridge,  there  is  a burial  mound. 
On  Long  Creek,  in  the  Bennett  settlement,  two  burial  mounds 
are  reported.  On  Pigeon  Creek,  on  Lovett  B.  Wilson’s  plantation, 
there  are  two  burial  mounds,  about  four  feet  high  and  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  On  the  banks  of  Persimmon  Creek  there  are 
several  mounds.  On  the  farm  of  H.  C.  Smith,  one-fourth  mile 
from  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  County  there  is  a burial 
mound. 

Fifteen  miles  west  of  Greenville  on  Alabama  Highway  10, 
Fort  Bibb  was  built  in  1818,  by  the  settlers  of  the  vicinity  for 
protection  against  the  ro^/ing  bands  of  marauding  Indians.  The 
fort  was  named  in  honor  of  Territorial  Governor  William  Wyatt 
Bibb.  The  fort  was  occupied  by  settlers  nearly  the  whole  year  of 
1818,  before  the  Indian  disturbances  were  quelled  and  the  In- 
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dians  driven  from  the  County.  There  is  a marker  on  the  site  of 
the  old  fort. 

Five  and  a half  mixes  north  of  Greenville  on  U.  S.  Highway 
31,  on  the  property  of  J.  F.  Rogers,  there  was  a wooden  stockage 
built  in  1818,  by  Col.  Same  Dale  and  settlers  of  the  vicinity  for 
protection  against  roving  bands  of  Indians.  It  was  located  on  the 
Old  Federal  Road.  One  of  the  original  buildings  of  the  fort  con- 
structed of  nine  by  twelve  inch  hand  sawed  timbers,  has  been 
moved  about  one-half  mile  to  the  home  of  J.  T.  Rogers  and  is  in 
use  as  a barn.  There  is  a marker  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort. 

Five  and  a half  miles  north  and  two  miles  west  of  Greenville, 
Fort  Gay  was  erected  by  Thomas  Gary  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting fees  from  the  settlers  as  they  would  come  in  for  protec- 
tion. The  people  became  dissatisfied  with  paying  Gary  for  stay- 
ing in  his  fort  and  they  decided  to  build  another.  Col.  Sam  Dale 
immediately  put  them  to  work  building  Fort  Dale  about  two 
miles  from  Fort  Gary. 

Near  Butler  Springs,  four  miles  east  of  Fort  Bibb  and  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Greenville  the  Butler  massacre  occurred.  On  March 
20,  1818,  one  week  after  the  Oglesby  massacre,  William  P.  Gard- 
ner, Daniel  Shaw  and  John  Hinson,  in  company  with  Captain 
William  Butler  and  Captain  James  Saffold,  set  out  from  Fort 
Bibb  to  carry  an  important  message  to  Fort  Dale.  They  were 
well  armed  and  travelled  on  the  trail  along  Pine  Barren  Creek. 
When  about  four  miles  away  from  Fort  Dale  they  were  fired 
upon  by  a band  of  Indians  under  Savannah  Jack.  Gardner  and 
Shaw  were  immediately  killed.  Butler  and  Hinson  were  wound- 
ed and  thrown  from  their  horses,  but  the  latter  regained  his  seat 
and  hurried  back  to  the  fort.  A detachment  was  sent  out  the 
next  day  by  Col.  Dale.  Because  of  continued  disturbances,  the 
people  stayed  in  or  near  the  fort  during  the  greater  part  of  1818. 
During  the  fall  of  that  y°ar  the  Indians  had  either  withdrawn,  or 
had  been  driven  from  the  region  and  all  the  families  returned  to 
their  homes. 

About  three  miles  below  where  Fort  Dale  was  afterwards 
built  and  about  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  Greenville,  on  the 
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night  of  March  13,  1818,  a party  of  Indians  attacked  the  home  of 
William  Oglesby  in  which,  at  the  time,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogles- 
by and  four  children  with  their  visitors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elias  Stroud 
and  child,  and  killed  or  wounded  all  except  Mr.  Stroud  who  es- 
caped from  the  house  and  Mrs.  Stroud  who  by  the  help  of  a dog 
which  fearlessly  fought  tor  her  life,  managed  to  escape  to  a cave 
nearby  where  she  hid  in  a high  switchcane  through  the  night. 
The  following  morning  the  neighbors  visited  the  place,  and 
found  Mr.  Oglesby  and  four  children  dead,  Mrs.  Oglesby  and 
two  small  daughters  although  scalped  and  tomahawked  were  still 
alive.  The  living  were  well  cared  for  among  the  settlers  until  Sam 
Dale  sent  an  escort  from  Fort  Claiborne  to  take  them  to  Monroe 
County.  Mrs.  Stroud  died  on  the  way,  and  one  daughter  expired 
after  reaching  Claiborne.  The  other  daughter  recovered  from 
her  wounds  and  lived  many  years  in  Butler  County.  Mrs.  Oglesby 
lived  and  married  Mr.  Stroud. 

On  the  Old  Federal  Road  at  Fort  Dale  there  was  located  in 
1820  a stage  stop.  Two  miles  below  Greenville  on  the  Old  Federal 

O Jl 

Road  was  located  an  early  inn  and  stage  stop  called  Price’s 
Tavern.  There  was  an  early  stage  stop  on  the  Federal  Road  at 
Greenville  known  as  the  Taylor  House. 


(To  be  continued) 
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MISS  JULIA  STRUDWICK  TUTWILER1 

Alabama’s  Most  Eminent  Woman  Educator 
Author  State  Song 
By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

If  it  is  true  that  “An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
a man,”  as  by  Emerson’s  estimate,  then  truly  does  the  shadow  of 
Miss  Julia  Tutwiler  extend  from  Alabama’s 

“Southern  shore  where  groweth 

By  the  sea  thy  orange  tree, 

To  thy  northern  vale  where  floweth 

Deep  and  true  thy  Tennessee.” 

The  whole  scope  of  education  for  women  in  that  State  that 
stands  first  in  the  list  of  States,  has  been  colored  and  stamped  by 
the  influence  of  this  great  and  good  woman. 

There  will  come  a day  when  her  native  State  will  claim  Julia 
Tutwiler  with  the  same  pride  that  Francis  Willard  is  claimed  by 
New  York.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  by  Connecticut,  and  Dorothy 
Lynde  Dix,  the  philanthropist,  by  Maine.  She  will  go  down  in 
the  annals  of  education,  of  prison  reform,  in  authorship  as  the 
State’s  First  Woman. 

When  the  names  of  those  men  who  have  made  the  laws 
of  Alabama  shall  have  perished  from  the  memory  of  man  the 
name  of  Julia  Tutwiler  will  be  remembered  with  praise,  because 
she  has  written  the  State’s  song— “Alabama!” 

It  was  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  who  wrote  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose:  “I  knew  a very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a man 
were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballards,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws  of  a nation.” 

Her  Famous  Song 

There  is  not  another  State  that  has  a song  comparable  to  that 
written  by  the  maker  of  our  ballards,  the  song  that  is  known  by 
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the  heart  of  every  child  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the 
State,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  for  generations  to 
come. 

‘'Alabama,  Alabama, 

will  aye  be  true  to  thee!” 

When  those  men,  and  alas,  those  women  a few  years  ago, 
accused  of  crime,  held  innocent  by  the  law  until  adjudged  guilty 
by  a jury  of  their  peers,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  larger 
part  of  them  afterwards  turned  loose  after  trial,  they  shivered  in 
cold  cells,  or  iron  cages.  They  lacked  for  the  common  decencies 
of  civilization.  They  suffered,  and  there  was  no  hand  to  save  them 
from  their  fate.  Ever  since  the  State  had  been  created  it  had 
been  thus. 

Whose  was  the  voice  to  plead  that  there  might  be  better 
conditions?  Was  it  the  voice  of  a law  giver?  No!  It  was  the  voice 
of  a woman  who  was  compassinate,  and  who,  following  the  com- 
mands of  the  Savior,  visited  them  that  were  in  prison.  It  was  the 
voice,  the  familiar  and  the  beloved  voice,  of  Julia  Tutwiler  that 
plead! 

From  her  work  in  behalf  of  better  jails,  for  it  was  upon  the 
basis  of  the  harrowing  facts  laid  before  the  legislature  by  Miss 
Tutwiler  that  jail  reform  was  effected,  she  entered  upon  a cru- 
sade for  better  conditicns  among  the  prisoners  in  the  convict 
camps  and  mines.  Her  efforts  in  this  direction  gained  for  her  the 
soubriquet  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald  of  “Angel  of  the  Stockades.” 


Born  In  Tuskaloosa 

More  than  a century  ago  on  August  15,  1841,  Alabama's 
“First  Woman,”  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler,  was  born  in  and  by  an 
interesting  coincidence,  in  the  same  house  in  which  Bishop  Vin- 
cent was  born  a few  years  previous.  Through  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Tutwiler,  the  latter  fact  has  been  commemorated  with  a marble 
tablet,  and  no  doubt  posterity  will,  in  like  manner,  erect  another 
memorial  upon  the  spot  in  honor  of  Miss  Tutwiler,  herself. 
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Dr.  Henry  Tutwiler,  founder  of  Green  Springs  School,  called 
in  its  day  the  “Rugby  of  the  South,”  was  her  father,  and  her 
mother  was  Julia  Ashe,  descendant  of  the  Ashe  and  Strudwick 
families  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Tutwiler  was  the  first  M.  A.  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  first  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  He  was  the  college  mate  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
and  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia  there  is  a marble 
bust  of  each  of  these  former  students. 

It  was  under  her  fathers  training  that  Miss  Tutwiler  re- 
ceived her  foundamentai  instruction. 


Went  to  Vassar 


She  later  attended,  for  two  years,  a boarding  school  in  Phila- 
delphia, conducted  by  a Parisian  family.  French  was  the  lang- 
uage of  the  household  and  the  school,  the  recitations  in  most  sub- 
jects being  conducted  wholly  in  that  language.  At  a later  period 
she  went  to  Vassar  College  and  remained  their  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  opening  year  in  order  to  familiarize  herself  with  the 
workings  of  the  higher  order  of  Northern  colleges.  During  the 
last  part  of  her  stay  at  Vassar,  Miss  Tutwiler  was  given  charge 
of  several  French  and  German  classes.  She  afterwards  taught  for 
many  years,  partly  in  Greensboro,  but  mostly  in  her  father  s 
school  at  Greene  Springs. 

During  a year  of  rest,  spent  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Miss  Tutwiler 
took  private  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin,  from  the  professors  of 
those  branches  in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  in  order  to 
learn  the  most  approved  and  latest  methods  of  pronunciation 
and  instruction  in  these  studies.  At  the  close  of  this  course  of 
study,  she  received  from  Professor  Harris  a certificate  of  her 
ability  to  teach  successfully. 

Miss  Tutwiler  afterward  traveled  over  the  continent  of  Eur- 
ope, and  settled  for  three  years  in  a German  seminary  where  she 
both  studied  anad  taught.  During  this  time  she  passed  two  rigid 
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German  examinations,  and  received  after  each  a diploma  from 
the  Prussian  Board  of  Education. 

During  the  five  years  following  her  return  from  Germany, 
she  taught  in  the  Tuscaloosa  Female  College,  with  the  exception 
of  one  scholastic  year,  most  of  which  she  spent  in  Paris. 

Goes  To  Livingston 

In  the  fall  of  1881  Miss  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler  became, 
with  Dr.  Carlos  G.  Smith,  co-principal  of  the  Livingston  Female 
Academy.  At  that  time  the  school  comprised  a collegiate,  an 
intermediate  and  a primary  department.  She  entered  upon  her 
duties  with  a splendid  and  unusual  preparation. 

The  next  year  the  Legislature  made  the  school  one  of  the 
State’s  training  schools  for  teachers.  An  early  catalogue  states: 

“The  State  Legislature  of  1882-3  made  to  the  girls  of  Ala- 
bama the  first  and  onlv  gift  which  the  women  of  this  State,  or, 
it  is  believed,  the  women  of  any  Southern  State,  up  to  that  time, 
had  received  from  a State  or  Federal  Treausry,  by  empowering 
the  directors  of  Livingston  Academy  to  establish  in  connection 
with  that  school,  an  institution  for  giving  Normal  Instruction  to 
girls  desiring  to  become  teachers  in  this  State.” 

To  carry  out  this  object,  a yearly  appropriation  was  made 
of  $2,000  for  paying  the  literary  tuition  of  Normal  pupils,  and 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  school  appliance. 

On  account  of  ill  health  Dr.  Smith  resigned  his  position  and 
was  succeeded  by  Major  J.  W.  A.  Wright.  A few  years  later  Miss 
Tutwiler  was  made  president  of  the  school.  The  old  Livingston 
Female  Academy  was  incorporated  on  January  15,  1840,  and  be- 
gan its  career  under  the  new  name,  Alabama  Normal  School, 
September  1883. 

The  Legislature  in  the  fall  of  1900  put  the  Normal  Colleges 
of  the  State  on  the  same  footing,  giving  to  each  a yearly  appro- 
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priation  of  $7,500.  The  college  became  co-educational.  The  an- 
nual appropriation  was  afterwards  increased  to  $10,000  and  by 
the  Legislature  of  1907  to  $15,000. 

Annual  Excursion 

“A  Unique  feature  of  the  school,”  says  Mrs.  I.  M.  E.  Biantin 
in  her  book  on  the  higher  education  of  southern  women  is  the 
“Annual  excursion.”  During  the  winter  of  1881  the  plan  of  school 
excursions  was  inaugurated  by  sending  the  first  to  the  Atlanta 
Exposition.  The  success  of  the  trip  caused  Miss  Tutwiler  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  an  annual  trip  if  a sufficient  number  of  the  pa- 
trons desired  it  for  their  daughters.  Almost  the  whole  school  visit- 
ed the  New  Orleans  Expositions.  In  1887  a party  visited  Wash- 
ington City.  The  graduating  class  of  1895  decided  to  receive  their 
diplomas  in  their  school  uniform  and  to  devote  the  money  usually 
expended  upon  graduating  clothes  to  the  educational  excursion. 
They  visited  Tuskloosa  during  commencement  week,  met  many 
distinguished  Alabamians,  and  visited  places  of  interest,  then 
on  to  Birmingham,  whete  they  visited  the  rolling  mills,  furnaces 
and  other  places  of  interest,  then  to  Chattanooga  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  Monteagle,  where  they  spent  two  weeks  keeping 
house  for  themselves  in  the  cottage  belonging  to  Miss  Tutwiler. 
The  necessary  cost  of  these  excursions  was  $25.00.” 

College  Burns 

The  College  buildings  burned  to . the  ground  Christmas 
night,  1884,  but  the  exercises  of  the  school  were  not  interrupted 
a single  day.  Two  commodious  buildings,  close  together,  were  at 
once  erected. 

It  was  immediatelv  following  this  conflagration  that  Miss 
Tutwiler  composed  those  verses  that  at  once  become  the  college 
song. 


“Cheer  girls,  cheer!  This  is  no  time  for  sorrow! 

Courage!  True  hearts  shall  bear  us  on  our  way. 
Hope  points  before  and  shows  a bright  tomorrow: 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  brightness  of  today. 
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Why  should  we  weep  since  God  is  watching  o’er  us 
We’ve  dried  the  tears  that  we  once  shed  for  thee. 

And  sing  with  loving  hearts  in  hopeful  chorus. 

God  bless  and  keep  thee,  dear  old  A.  N.  C. 

Chorus— 

Cheer,  girls,  cheer  for  the  dear  old  A.  N.  C. 

Cheer,  girls,  cheer,  for  the  dear  old  A.  N.  C. 

What  she  is, 

And  that  she  yet  shall  be, 

Cheer,  girls,  cheer  for  the  dear  old  A.  N.  C. 

Now,  Phoenix-like,  from  out  her  funeral  pyre, 

She  hath  arisen  herald  of  love  and  truth. 

It  was  no  fierce  avenging  penal  fire; 

Baptismal  flame,  renewing  strength  and  youth. 

He  who  with  tender  voice  in  day  of  yore 
Spake  to  Jairus’  child  in  accents  mild, 

“Talitha-cum!”  spake  again  once  more, 

“Rise  from  thy  couch  of  death,  beloved  child.” 

Forecasts  Montevallo  School 

Miss  Tutwiler  was  ihe  first  woman  in  Alabama  ever  re- 
quested to  write  a paper  for  a State  Educational  Convention.  She 
selected  as  her  subject  the  “Trade  Schools  for  Women”  which  she 
had  examined  in  Paris;  she  urged  the  opening  of  a similiar  school 
for  the  women  of  Alabama.  The  splendid  State  School  for  Girls, 
located  at  Montevallo,  was  afterwards  opened  along  the  line 
which  she  then  recommended.  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Miss  Tutwiler’s  paper  was  the  first  one  ever 
written  in  the  United  States  advocating  a school  of  this  character, 
and  had  this  paper  filed  among  what  he  called  his  “Pioneer 
Papers.” 

When  Miss  Tutwiler  took  charge  of  the  school  in  Livingston, 
it  was  only  a small  village  academy;  by  her  energy  and  talent, 
the  Alabama  Normal  College  developed  into  one  of  the  finest 
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schools  in  the  State.  The  graduates  of  this  school  were  everywhere 
in  demand,  and  their  success  reflected  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  founders  of  the  school.  For  many  years,  the  appropria 
tion  from  the  State  was  only  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  of 
which  Miss  Tutwiler  received  only  five-hundred  dollars  as  her 
salary.  But  by  taking  charge  of  the  boarding  department  and 
using  the  money  earned  in  this  way  to  engage  additional  teach- 
ers, and  doing  herself  the  work  of  several  teachers,  Miss  Tutwiler 
maintained  all  the  work  now  carried  on  in  the  school,  with  an 
appropriation  six  times  as  large. 

As  Author 

During  Miss  Tutwilcr’s  residence  in  Germany,  she  wrote  for 
some  of  the  world’s  best  periodicals:  St.  Nicholas,  Appleton’s 
Weeklv,  The  Churchman,  The  San  Francisco  Post  and  The  Chris- 
tian World,  of  London. 

Mr.  Mallory,  the  editor  of  The  Churchman,  declared  that  her 
articles  describing  the  work  of  Deaconesses  at  Kaiserworth  had 
attracted  great  attention  throughout  the  country  and  had  in- 
fluenced verv  consideraoly  the  instituting  of  Deaconesses  in  the 
Episcopal  Church— a subject  which  was  then  being  much  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Tutwiler  used  her  literary  talent  to  awaken  patriotism 
and  to  overcome  section alism  in  her  students  by  writing  many 
songs  for  their  use.  Especially  fine  are  “Alabama,”  “Dixie  Now,” 
“The  Southern  Yankee  Doodle,”  and  “The  Star  Bangled  Banner 
of  Peace.”  “The  Writing  on  the  Sand”  was  praised  very  highly  by 
Frances  Willard  and  recited  by  her  in  a lecture  given  in  New- 
man’s Church  in  London. 

In  1878  Miss  Tutwiler  was  selected  by  the  National  Journal 
of  Education,  over  a number  of  applicants,  to  report  the  educa- 
tional features  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  Dr.  Philbrick,  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  spoke  very  highly  of  her  work  at  the  time, 
and  afterwards  comment t d upon  it  in  very  fine  terms. 
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“ Julia  Tutwiler  Annex ” 

Miss  Tutwiler  felt  it  to  be  a great  hardship  upon  the  girls  of 
Alabama  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  which  their 
brothers  enjoyed  at  the  State  University,  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  own  State.  The  students  of  the  Normal  College, 
over  which  she  presided,  had  not  the  means  necessary  to  do  this, 
consequently,  Miss  Tutwiler  determined  to  obtain  for  them  ad- 
mission to  the  State  University.  This  was  a task  of  great  difficulty 
in  a State  so  conservative  as  Alabama,  which  upheld  the  strong 
traditions  of  the  South  is  regard  to  the  education  of  women.  But 
the  task  was  finally  accomplished.  Miss  Tutwiler,  having  obtain- 
ed permission  to  use  a vacant  cottage  on  the  University  grounds 
matriculated  ten  of  her  graduates  in  the  University  in  October, 
1898.  The  experiment  was  considered  a hazardous  one  by  the 
trustees,  the  faculty,  and  the  people  of  the  State  at  large.  But  the 
students  justified  Miss  Tutwiler  s opinion,  by  winning  during  the 
year  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  honors  given,  although  they  had  to 
enter  a contest  with  seveial  hundred  young  men.  Moreover,  thev 
did  all  the  work  of  their  cottage,  including  the  cooking. 

Four  entered  the  Sophomore  class,  two  the  Junior,  and  four 
as  special  students.  They  won  the  highest  commendation  from 
the  President  and  the  Professors  both  for  scholarship  and  con- 
duct. 

On  June  20,  1900,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Alabama 
the  University  conferred  a degree  upon  a woman. 

Miss  Rosa  Lewhorn,  a graduate  of  the  Alabama  Normal  Col- 
lege, received  the  degree  A.  B.  She  also  received  the  honor  won 
in  the  Senior  class.  Onlv  six  honors  were  given;  and  four  of  these 
were  won  bv  young  women  students  from  the  Alabama  Normal 
College  for  Girls. 

Six  young  ladies  graduated  from  the  University,  June,  1901. 
Four  of  these  were  from  the  Alabama  Normal  College  for  Girls. 
Only  two  members  of  the  Senior  class  won  a place  on  the  Roll  of 
Honor,  one  of  whom  was  Miss  May  DeBardelaben,  graduate  of 
the  A.  N.  C. 
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The  first  woman  to  receive  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the 
State  University  was  Miss  Lila  McMahon,  June,  1902.  Miss  Mc- 
Mahon's preparation  was  made  entirely  at  the  Alabama  Normal 
College  under  Miss  Tutwiler's  instruction. 

As  Reformer 

When  Miss  Tutwiler  came  to  Livingston,  she  found  in  the 
small  village  of  four  hundred  white  people,  three  large  flourish- 
ing saloons.  Livingston  was  on  the  edge  of  the  Black  Belt,  in  a 
black  county,  where  there  were  only  six  thousand  whites  and 
twenty-five  thousand  negroes.  The  injury  that  these  saloons  were 
doing  to  these  was  incalculable.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  the 
town  was  filled  with  drunken  negroes,  who  spent  for  whiskey  the 
earnings  which  should  have  clothed  and  fed  their  children.  Miss 
Tutwiler  organized  a campaign  for  prohibition,  which  was  hotly 
contested  by  many  of  the  leading  white  citizens.  However,  it  was 
at  last  successful  and  the  town  of  Livingston  and  the  whole 
county  of  Sumter  were  freed  from  that  great  curse  twenty-five 
years  before  the  prohibition  movement  became  a power  in  this 
State. 

After  the  prison  conditions  had  been  ameliorated  through 
her  efforts,  the  convicts  said  that  the  contrast  between  their 
former  and  present  state  was  like  the  difference  between  heaven 
and  hell. 


Honors  Paid  Her 

Miss  Tutwiler  was  an  active  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  before  which  she  presented  papers  on  educa- 
tional subjects,  and  in  1891-2  she  was  president  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  association.  She  was  invited  to  attend  three  of 
the  World's  Congresses  which  met  in  Chicago  during  the  summer 
of  1893,  was  a member  o:  the  Congress  of  Representative  Wom- 
en of  the  World,  the  International  Congress  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  and  was  also  invited  to  read  an  article  in  the  Assem- 
bly Hall  of  the  Woman's  Building.  She  was  secretary  for  Ala- 
bama for  the  International  Congress  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
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and  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Education.  She  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  represent  Ala- 
bama in  the  casting  of  the  new  Liberty  Bell.  She  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
World’s  Fair  in  1893,  and  in  this  capacity  remained  during  the 
summer  in  Chicago. 

Professor  George  W.  Brock,  who,  according  to  the  catalogue 
of  the  school  issued  for  1906-7  was  College  Secretary.  At  the 
time  of  Miss  Tutwiler’s  retirement  he  was  elected  as  her  successor 
as  president  with  a salary  of  $2,225. 

Her  Salary  Discontinued 


At  the  time  of  Miss  Tutwiler’s  retirement  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  the  press  of  the  state  commended  highly  the  gracious 
justice  done  her  in  the  matter  of  a pension.  There  was  perhaps 
never  an  expenditure  made  from  the  treasury  of  the  state  that 
met  the  more  hearty  approbation  of  men  and  women  who  were 
tax  payers,  than  the  salary  paid  Miss  Tutwiler  as  president 
emeritus  of  the  Alabama  Normal  College.  It  was  argued  that  a 
grateful  people  honored  themselves  in  honoring  a woman  who 
had  grown  old  in  their  service. 

It  was  a matter  of  deep  regret  to  these  same  people  to  know 
that  by  a later  act  of  the  board  the  position  made  for  Miss  Tut- 
wiler was  abolished,  and  all  emoluments  discontinued. 


Scholarships  Named  For  Her 


Besides  the  Julia  Tutwiler  Annex  at  the  University,  a num- 
ber of  literary  societies  in  the  girl’s  schools  of  the  state,  have 
been  named  in  her  honor.  The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Alabama  College  for 
Women  at  Monte vallo,  each  has  a scholarship  named  for  her, 
knowing  that  the  inspiration  of  such  a life  would  be  a noble  in- 
fluence in  the  lives  of  the  beneficiaries. 
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Her  name  is  revered  and  honored  in  every  household  in  Ala- 
bama, and  her  character  is  extolled  as  the  noblest  example  for  the 
womanhood  of  the  State 

“Little,  little,  can  I give  thee, 

Alabama,  mother  mine; 

But  that  little,  hand  brain,  spirit. 

All  I have  and  am  are  thine. 

Take,  O take  the  gift  and  giver, 

Take  and  serve  thyself  with  me, 

Alabama,  Alabama, 

I will  aye  be  true  to  thee. 

(Miss  Tutwiler  died  March  24,  1916,  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
and  is  buried  at  Havana,  Ala. ) 
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ADDRESS  DELIVERED  AT  OAKWOOD  CEMETERY 
MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA 
BY 

THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  PLATT  WALLER 
ON  CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  DAY,  APRIL  26,  1952 


(The  Honorable  George  Platt  Waller,  a distinguished  foreign  service; 
officer,  was  born  in  Montgomery  in  1889,  son  of  Dr.  George  P.  and  Susie 
Theresa  (Jones)  Waller,  of  that  place.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  from  which  he  graduated  in  1912  with  the  LL.D.  degree  He 
began  his  public  service  as  Vice-Consul  at  Yarmouth,  N.S.  in  1813  and. 
has  held  Consular  positions  in  Greece,  Japan,  Germany,  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, his  last  position  before  retirement  in  1950,  being  Consul  at  Florence, ; 
Italy.) 

Four  years  ago  on  r morning  of  blue  and  silver,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  United  States  Forces  in 
Europe,  I made  a memorial  address  at  the  United  States  Military 
Cemetery  in  Luexembourg,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  military 
cemeteries  in  the  world. 

That  some  eight  thousand  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  who 
had  poured  out  the  crimson  blood  of  youth  in  defense  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  of  our  own  land  lay  at  peace  within  the  confines  of 
that  lovely  spot;  that  at  my  feet  lay  not  only  the  legendary  Gen- 
eral George  Patton,  at  whose  funeral  I had  had  a responsible 
part  to  play  only  a score  of  months  before;  that  there  in  that 
sacred  soil  lay  all  that  is  mortal  of  my  dear  friend  General  Ed- 
ward Betts,  of  Alabama,  who  had  been  my  guest  but  a few  days 
before  his  death,  and  whose  wife  and  daughters  I had  supported 
during  the  melancholy  pomps  of  his  funeral;  that  I had  indeed; 
been  present  when  most  of  these  eight  thousand  heroes  had  laid 
down  their  lives  during  the  Rundstedt  Offensive,  and  that  I had 
watched  the  cemetery  grow  and  increase  in  size  and  sacredness 
cmd  beauty;  these  were  not  the  only  factors  which  filled  my  heart 
with  humble  but  hearty  satisfaction  in  paying  them  tribute 
richly  deserved.  Perhaps  the  brightest  ray  in  the  rainbow  glory 
of  their  crown  was  that,  though  they  had  given  their  lives,  they 
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had  purchased  Victory  therewith!  To  what  extent,  and  in  what 
manner  they  are  aware  of  this,  I leave  to  Theologians  and  Philo- 
sophers. That  we  are  aware  of  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our 
gratitude  and  dedication  to  them. 

As  I spoke  with  a full  heart  on  that  beautiful  day,  my 
thoughts  flew  back  across  the  sapphire  seas  to  my  own  Alabama; 
to  Oakwood  Cemetery,  here  in  Montgomery,  where  some  of  my 
ancestors  have  slept  for  more  than  a hundred  years,  and  where 
the  soil  is  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  these  glorious  heroes  in  Con- 
federate gray,  who  fought  greater  battles  than  any  ever  known 
overseas;  whose  dauntless  courage  has  illustrated  the  pages  of 
History,  but  who  were  denied  the  guerdon  of  Victory,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  laid  down  their  lives  for  naught.  For 
Naught?  Defeated?  Who  dare  formulate  or  utter  such  a 
thought?  If  the  civilization  which  began  with  Washington  and 
ended  with  Lee  was  overthrown;  if  our  beautiful  Southland  was 
devastated  and  condemned  to  decades  of  horror  and  poverty  and 
misery  bv  a ruthless  invader,  without  the  liberation  which  came 
to  other  lands,  nevertheless  Force  can  never  change  principles 
which  are  true,  eternal  in  the  Heavens;  and  what  was  rDht  in 
1861  cannot  be  less  than  right  in  1952,  although  it  may  not  be  ex- 
pedient. Our  duty  is  to  cherish  with  immeasurable  pride  the 
principles  for  which  our  Confederate  soldiers  laid  down  their 
lives,  and  guard  the  precious  heritage  which  in  spite  of  defeat 
shines  as  the  only  light  which  can  illumine  our  darkness  and  lead 
us  forth  from  the  stumbling  and  chaos  and  feebleness  of  today 
into  the  promised  land  for  which  our  Revolutionary  soldiers 
fought,  and  for  which  our  Confederate  soldiers  died! 

A land  which  does  not  cherish  the  glorious  traditions  of  its 
past  will  certainly  not  have  glorious  achievements  in  the  present, 
nor  will  it  in  turn  have  anvthing  to  bequeath  to  its  descendents  in 
the  future. 

Ninety-one  years  ago,  organized  at  our  beautiful  Capitol, 
scarce  a thousand  yards  from  here,  a new  constellation  swam 
into  the  glittering  galaxv  of  Independent  Nations.  No  nation  or 
confederation  of  nations  or  states  was  ever  formed  more  legally, 
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in  a more  dignified  manner,  or  with  greater  unanimity  of  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  its  population.  The  Confederacy  was  or- 
ganized to  secure  to  its  people  rights  and  protection  of  liberties 
and  property  which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  but  which  the  old  Union  was  no  longer  able 
to  guarantee,  but  was  actually  plotting  to  take  away  from  us. 

Sucession  is  now,  and  was  in  1861,  nothing  new.  The  pages 
of  history  are  filled  with  cases  where  states  or  groups,  or  ethnic 
minorities  have  seceeded  from  sorvereign  countries,  even  some- 
tives  without  specific  grievances,  in  order  the  better  to  realize 
their  cultural  or  ethnic  aspirations.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment itself  has  been  the  arch  supporter  of  Secession  when  ap- 
plied as  an  instrument  against  its  enemies,  particularly  in  1917- 
18-19,  when  much  of  our  propaganda  and  some  of  President 
Wilson’s  noblest  speeches  were  directed  to  aiding  and  fomenting 
sucession  in  enemy  countries,  and  the  United  States  Government 
has  frequently  been  the  first  to  recognize  Secession  Govern- 
ments, even  before  thev  have  attained  their  independence.  When 
we  desired  territory  for  the  Panama  Canal  across  Colombia  and 
that  government  was  not  willing  to  agree  to  our  terms,  President 
Roosevelt  the  First,  aided  and  abetted  the  formation  of  a puppet 
government  which  he  recognized  as  the  Republic  of  Panama,  a 
few  hours,— I believe,— before  its  “Secession”  from  Colombia. 
Finland,  Jugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  many  other  Govern- 
ments are  products  of  secession.  Ireland  seceeded  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  India  and  Pakistan  suceeded  from  the  Em- 
pire without  firing  a shot. 

Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  as  well  as 
Guatemala  seceeded  from  the  Central  American  Union  which 
they  themselves  had  formed,  and  have  resumed  their  national 
independence  and  maintained  it  for  more  than  a hundred  years. 

Norway  was  a part  if  the  Government  of  Sweden  and  sub- 
ject to  the  King  of  Sweden  for  hundreds  of  years,  having  no  na- 
tional existence  until  1905,  when  freedom-loving  Norwegians  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  a situation  which  they  considered  intoler- 
able, and  quietly  seceeded  from  Sweden,  and  under  their  new 
King,  chosen  by  themselves,  swam  into  the  list  of  independent 
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countries.  No  one  dreamed  of  attempting  to  put  Norway  down 
by  force,  or  of  calling  such  a conflict,  had  there  been  one,  a 
“civil  war”,  any  more  than  anyone  in  his  senses  would  dream  of 
calling  wars  which  may  have  taken  place  between  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  “civil  war,  ;”. 

Iceland  seceeded  from  Denmark  in  1946  and  was  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  all  nations,  including  Denmark.  As  the 
learned  Doctor  Dabney,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia  wrote  in  1864: 

“When  the  United  States  were  organized,  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  the  leading  one  in  fame,  power,  and  the  ability  of 
her  statesmen,  gave  her  reluctant  and  chary  adhesion  to  the 
Federal  Union,  she  coupied  it  in  the  very  act  of  accepting  the 
Constitution,  with  this  condition: 

That  Virginia  should  forever  be  free  to  retract  her  adhesion 
whenever  she  found  the  Union  inconvenient,  of  which  juncture 
she  would  be  the  sole  udge,  and  to  resume  her  separate  indepen- 
dence unmolested. 

Virginia  was  not  the  only  state  which  made  the  same  reser- 
vation. New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  the  latter  the  smallest, 
and  the  former  the  most  powerful  next  to  Virginia,  were  among 
the  covenant  breakers  who  persecuted  and  devastated  the  Old 
Dominion  with  malignant  treachery  for  claiming  her  covenanted 
right,  the  same  right  which  they  had  stipulated  upon  their  entry 
into  the  Union!” 

No.  The  right  of  Secession  in  1861  needs  no  apology  or 
justification  among  educated  people.  “To  speak  of  a state  com- 
mitting treason  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
just  as  absurd  as  to  describe  a parent  as  being  guilty  of  insubor- 
dination to  his  son.  To  speak  of  resistance  organized  by  the 
Sovereign  States  against  the  Federal  Government  as  “rebellion” 
is  preposterous.  It  was  as  impossible  as  for  Great  Britain  to  re- 
bel against  Austria  while  they  were  both  members  of  a coalition 
against  Napoleon”,  remarks  a great  historian,  who  continues: 
“He  who  pretends  to  liken  the  secession  of  Virginia  from  the 
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Union  to  a rebellion  of  the  County  of  York  or  Kent  against  the 
British  Throne,  — a simile  unblushingly  advanced  by  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Northern  States,  — is  either  uttering  stupid 
nonsense  or  profligate  falsehood.” 

The  cause  which  the  Southern  States  undertook  to  defend 
was  that  of  regulated  constitutional  liberty  and  of  fidelity  to 
law  and  covenants  against  the  licentious  violence  of  physical 
power.  It  is  amazing  in  the  light  of  later  developments  to  note 
how  clearly  Southern  statesmen  were  able  to  evaluate  the  issues, 
and  to  foresee  what  would  follow  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy. 
A great  Southern  divine  said  in  1864  that  the  South  was  fight- 
ing against  the  ideology  of  “that  radical  democracy  which  de- 
luged Europe  with  blood  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  shook  its  thrones  again  in  1848;  the  ideology  which 
under  the  name  of  ‘equolity’  would  subject  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals to  the  will  of  the  many,  and  acknowledge  no  law  nor  ethics 
save  the  lust  of  that  mob  which  happens  to  be  the  larger.” 

After  overwhelming  the  conservative  states  of  the  South, 
our  statesmen  believed  Tiat  subversive  forces  in  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  proceed”  to  engross  the  whole  of 
the  American  continenf  and  then  emancipate  Ireland;  to  turn 
Great  Britain  into  a democracy;  to  enthrone  red  republicanism 
in  France,  and  to  give  the  crowns  of  Germany  to  political  ad- 
venturers and  dictators,  who  deify  Self  as  the  supreme  end,  and 
selfish  desire  as  the  authoritative  expression  of  the  Divine  Will’. 
It  is  amazing  and  horrifying  to  note  how  meticulously  this 
mournful  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled! 

The  South  in  defending  her  own  culture  and  sacred  soil 
was  at  the  same  time,  lighting  alone,  the  monster  of  radicalism 
not  only  in  behalf  of  her  children,  but  of  all  the  children  of  men. 
The  population  of  the  South  was  only  seven  millions  of  whites, 
matched  against  twentv  millions  in  the  North.  While  the  South 
had  everything  to  create,  the  North  had  a veteran  army,  vast 
arsenals  and  armories,  and  a large  and  excellent  navy.  The 
enemy  had  revenues,  a full  treasury,  and  all  the  administration 
of  Government.  But  against  all  these  tremendous  factors  the 
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Confederacy  would  quickly  have  been  victorious  had  there  been 
any  limit  to  the  forces  which  could  have  been  employed  against 
us.  An  historian  tells  us  that  “ships  of  the  Federals,  availing 
themselves  of  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  Europe,  made  all  the 
workshops,  shipyards  and  factories  of  the  old  world  tributary 
to  their  malice.  The  mcials,  the  proletaires,  the  robbers,  the 
outlaws  of  all  other  lands  flocked  to  their  standards,  taught  by 
their  ready  instincts  that  their  cause  was  the  same.  One  half 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  captured  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  up  to  1863  were  foreign  mercenaries”  and  the  pro- 
portions became  higher  as  bounty-jumping  and  hiring  of  sub- 
stitutes became  more  widely  adopted  as  standard  practice  in 
the  North. 

Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  the  Irish  statesman,  warning  his  race 
against  this  unhallowed  enterprise,  declared  before  the  war  was 
half  over  that  “the  Moloch  of  Federal  ambition  had  already  sac- 
rificed two  hundred  thousand  Irishmen  to  its  lust  for  power,  but 
still  as  the  flaming  sword  of  the  South  mowed  down  these  hire- 
ling invaders,  fresh  hordes  thronged  the  Northern  shores,  and 
our  Country  had  to  wage  this  strife  only  on  the  cruel  terms  that 
the  blood  of  her  chivalrous  sons  should  be  matched  against  the 
blood  of  foreign  mercenaries.” 

In  the  words  of  Lord  Lindsay  at  Flodden  Field,  we  had  ”to 
play  our  Rose  Nobles  of  Gold  against  creeked  sixpences/ 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  “the  Confederate  States  fight- 
ing for  the  cause  of  the  Civilisation  of  the  whole  world,  had  the 
whole  world  to  fight  against.  Men  saw  fit  to  adopt  the  slanders 
of  our  known  enemies  as  the  only  description  of  our  institutions, 
and  refused  us  the  poor  privilege  which  even  the  criminal  has, 
of  being  heard  before  he  is  condemned.”  The  word  “democ- 
racy” was  not  yet  employed  as  a slogan  against  us,  inasmuch 
as  among  educated  people  that  word  still  reeked  too  much  of 
the  blood-running  gutters  and  gore-dripping  tumbrils  of  the 
French  revolution. 

For  those  who  have  not  lived  through  the  glorious  days  of 
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1861,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  express  the  serene  exaltation  of 
soul,  the  glorious  sense  of  citizenship  in  a land  of  our  own,  peo- 
pled by  our  own,  in  which  self-Government  and  Freedom  should 
co-exist  with  order,  progress,  and  prosperity;  nor  can  I portray 
to  you  the  love  of  country  which  animated  the  breast  of  every 
Southron,  a love  so  far  surpassing  patriotism  as  to  be  a con- 
suming fire,  a cosmic  consciousness  in  which  each  was  fired  by 
the  flame  of  all  the  sacrifices  and  chivalry  and  glory  of  the  ages. 
It  was  one  of  the  rare  periods  on  this  sin-sick  earth  when  men 
truly  walked  with  God  in  the  rosy  dawn  of  what  seemed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  final  blossoming  of  the  choicest  flowers  of  the 
human  spirit,  in  another  age  of  Gold! 

One  of  the  greatest  of  poets  was  so  much  moved  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  inauguration  of  President  Davis,  which  he  witness- 
ed hardly  a mile  from  here  as  to  write  on  that  glorious  day  words 
which  embody  our  justification,  our  hopes  and  our  creed,  wh^n 
he  said: 


“Hath  not  the  Morning  dawned  with  added  light  ? 

And  shall  not  Evening  call  another  star 

Out  of  the  infinite  regions  of  the  Night 

To  mark  this  day  in  Heaven  ? At  last  we  are 

A Nation  among  nations,  and  the  world  shall  soon 

Behold  in  many  a distant  port 

Another  Flag  unfurled! 

Now  come  what  may,  whose  favour  need  we  court  ? 
And  under  God,  whose  thunder  need  we  fear  ? 

Let  the  earth  rejoice.  Our  happy  land  shall  sleep 
In  a repose  as  deep  as  if  we  lay  entranced  behind 
Whole  leagues  of  Russian  ice  and  Arctic  storm. 

And  what  if,  mad  with  wrongs  themselves  have  wrought, 
In  their  own  treachery  caught, 

By  their  own  fears  made  bold, 

And  leagued  with  Him  of  old 

Who  long  since  in  the  limits  of  the  North 

Set  up  his  evil  throne  and  warred  with  God  .... 

What  if,  both  mad  and  blinded  in  their  rage 
Our  foes  should  fling  us  down  their  mortal  gage 
And  with  a hostile  step  profane  our  sod  ? 

We  shall  not  shrink,  my  brothers,  but  go  forth 
To  meet  them,  marshalled  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  .... 
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Nor  should  we  shun  the  battle  ground 
Though  weak  as  we  are  strong. 

Call  up  the  clashing  elements  around 
And  test  the  right  and  wrong! 

On  one  side  creeds  that  dare  to  preach 
What  Christ  and  Paul  refrained  to  teach; 

Codes  built  upon  a broken  pledge 

And  Charity  that  whets  a poignards  edge. 

Repulsive  with  all  Pharisaic  leaven 

And  making  laws  to  stay  the  laws  of  Heaven! 

And  on  the  other,  scorn  of  sordid  gain, 

Unblemished  honour  and  truth  without  a stain; 

Faith,  Justice,  Reverence,  Charitable  Wealth, 

And  for  the  humble,  laws  which  give 
Not  the  mean  right  to  buy  the  right  to  live 
But  life,  and  home,  and  health! 

To  doubt  the  end  were  want  of  trust  in  God 

Who  if  He  hath  decreed 

That  we  must  pass  a redder  sea 

Than  that  which  rang  to  Miriam’s  holy  glee, 

Will  surely  raise  at  need 
A Moses  with  his  Rod!  ” 

Alas!  Though  assured  in  Right,  and  mailed  in  Prayer,  we 
were  crushed,  and  for  more  than  a decade  suffered  wrongs  such 
as  no  self-styled  “civilized”  nation  has  ever  wreaked  upon  a de- 
feated foe.  Devastated,  plundered,  disfranchised,  we  struggled 
slowly  upword,  alone,  the  weak  and  helpless  leaning  upon  each 
other,  and  out  of  their  weakness  building  up  a pitiful  simul- 
acrum of  strength.  Slowly,  O so  slowly,  our  priceless  heritage 
goaded  our  noble  people  forward,  even  though  they  were  bleed- 
ing at  every  pore  for  the  enrightment  of  the  conqueror,  who  dur- 
ing that  exact  period  was  undergoing  his  greatest  period  of  de- 
velopment and  prosperity.  Slowly  we  went  forward,  until  with- 
in thirty  years  after  1860,  tax  valuations  in  the  South  had  in  some 
cases  caught  up  with  what  they  had  been  a generation  before! 

A generation  reared  in  poverty  and  misery  were  true  to  their 
heritage  in  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  Today  we  may,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  be  the  yeast  to  leaven  the  lump  of  our 
united  country,  if  our  vast  congeries  of  peoples  and  ideas  are  to 
be  saved  from  the  dissolution  or  destruction  which  menaces 
Western  Civilization.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  indeed,  that  if  the 
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Americas  and  Europe  are  to  be  saved  from  utter  destruction, 
our  Confederate  Heritage  may  be  the  salvation  of  the  World? 
What  were  the  foundation  stones  of  the  Civilization  which  be- 
gan with  Washington  and  ended  with  Lee  ? Some  of  them  were 
surely  Courage,  Chivalry,  Faith,  Reverence,  Duty,  Discipline, 
Honour,  Love  of  God,  and  Konwledge  of  His  Truth! 

I have  done  homage  to  the  ashes  of  my  fallen  countrymen 
in  the  vales  of  Tuscanv;  I have  stood  among  the  poppies  in 
Flanders  Fields  among  the  mighty  of  the  earth  to  pay  tribute 
to  American  soldiers  sleeping  there;  I have  walked  with  Winston 
Churchill  among  our  dead  in  Luxembourg;  I have  stood  in  far- 
off  Japan  and  paid  my  poor  but  reverent  tribute  to  my  country- 
men resting  in  Nipponese  soil;  I have  assisted  in  fair  Lorraine 
and  at  unsurrendered  Verdun  in  homage  to  our  fallen  dead, 
but  I say  unto  you  this  day  that  nowhere  upon  this  earth  is  there 
more  sacred  soil  than  that  which  around  us  here  enshrines  the 
ashes  of  those  who  fought  for  our  way  of  life,  “desiring  that 
diviner  day,  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves”,  and  there- 
fore with  angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  company  of  Heaven, 
we  laud  and  magnify  their  glorious  fame,  evermore  praising 
their  hallowed  memory,  and  knowing  that  these  are  they  which 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  they 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  they  any  more;  neither  doth  the 
sun  light  on  them  nor  any  heat;  for  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Throne  feedeth  them  and  leadeth  them  into  living 
fountains  of  waters,  for  God  hath  wiped  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes! 
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GENERAL  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSON 

By  Jimmie  Chappell,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 

(In  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  young  Alabamians  in  Confederate 
history  members  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  offer  annual 
prizes  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  students  in  our  public  schools. 
The  individual  member  offering  the  cash  prize  designates  the  subject  for 
the  essay  which  is  handled  through  the  Chapter  Historians  throughout  the 
State.  To  show  that  the  contest  appeals  to  the  young  people  there  are 
between  150  and  200  essays  prepared  each  year,  the  Division  Historian 
making  the  final  decision  as  to  the  best  under  each  subject  and  the  donor 
of  the  prize  transmits  the  money  won  by  the  various  contestants  through 
the  local  Chapter  Historian.  In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  five  prize  win- 
ning essays  are  published  as  an  illustration  of  what  our  youthful  historians 
are  capable  of  doing.  The  subjects  treated  are  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  Senator  John  Tyler  Morgan,  Confederate  War  Governor  Thomas 
Hill  Watts,  Organization  of  the  Confederate  States  Navy  and  Confederate 
Mothers  of  Alabama.  Although  anonymous  name  are  given  in  the  contest 
the  real  name  of  the  writers  are  appended  to  the  essays  in  this  magazine.) 

In  the  little  village  of  Washington,  Tennessee,  there  was 
born  on  February  2,  1803,  a child  destined  to  go  down  in  Con- 
federate history  as  one  of  its  greatest  generals.  The  child  was 
christened  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  His  father  was  Dr.  John 
Johnson  and  his  mother  was  a Miss  Harris.  From  his  physician 
father  Albert  Sidney  inherited  a bold,  blunt,  manly  character. 
When  combined  with  the  patience  and  gentleness  he  learned 
from  his  mother,  his  entire  character  was  a smooth,  well-balanced 
one.  He  was  always  popular  with  his  companions  for  he  was 
fair  and  honest  with  everyone. 

When  Albert  Sidney  finished  school,  he  was  sent  by  his  par- 
ents to  Transylvania  College  where  he  studied  for  one  year.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  developed  an  ambition  to  enter  the  navy.  To 
discourage  his  son’s  ambitions,  Dr.  Johnston  sent  him  to  visit  a 
half-brother  of  his  in  Louisiana.  After  a while  Albert  Sidney 
returned  to  Kentucky  and  entered  Lexington  College.  He  re- 
mained for  two  years  and  studied  diligently.  At  that  time  his 
brother,  a representative  to  Congress  from  Louisiana,  secured 
an  appointment  for  him  to  West  Point.  He  made  a splendid 
record  there.  His  idea  of  going  to  the  school  was  not  to  obtain 
high  marks  and  glory,  but  to  get  a knowledge  of  his  courses.  This 
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was  one  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnstons  characteristics  through  out 
his  life.  Recognition  of  his  hard  work  came  when  he  was  made 
a lieutenant  in  the  infantry.  He  served  for  eight  years  in  the 
army  and  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  other  Indian  Wars. 

While  serving  in  the  army,  Lieutenant  Johnston  married 
Miss  Henrietta  Preston.  Their  marriage  lasted  only  six  years  and 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1835.  Stricken  with 
grief,  he  remained  in  seclusion  for  nearly  two  years.  Then  he 
went  to  Texas  to  join  the  people  there  in  their  fight  for  indepen- 
dence against  Mexico.  Johnston  bore  letters  of  recommendation 
from  high  government  officials,  but  he  refused  to  use  them  and 
joined  the  Texan  army  as  a private.  He  was  recognized,  how- 
ever, and  promoted  to  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  His  serv- 
ice was  so  outstanding  that  he  was  made  acting  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Later  he  was  selected  by  the 
Republic’s  President  Lamar  as  the  Secretary  of  War  for  an  en- 
tire term. 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
General  Johnston  was  appointed  the  head  of  a regiment,  but  it 
was  disbanded  after  six  months  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  a 
minor  position. 

About  this  time  Congress  created  two  new  regiments  and 
President  Buchanan  appointed  Johnston  as  colonel  of  the  second 
regiment.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lieutenant- colonel  of 
this  regiment  v/as  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  first  major  assignment  for  his  regiment  occured  when 
Johnston  was  ordered  to  smash  Brigham  Young’s  rebellion  in 
Utah.  He  led  a brilliant  assault  against  Young  over  snow-cap- 
ped mountains  and  parching  deserts.  Young  attempted  to  bribe 
Johnston  by  gifts  of  mnch-needed  supplies.  Due  to  his  high 
standards  of  honor,  he  returned  all  these  bribes.  As  he  was 
about  to  attack  the  Mormons  in  their  fortified  city,  Brigham 
Young  surrendered  and  the  Mormons  pledged  their  loyalty  to 
the  United  States.  Thus  Johnston’s  opportunity  to  show  his 
leadership  ability  was  lost.  By  the  time  of  this  campaign  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston  had  advanced  from  a lieutenant  to  a brigadier- 
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general.  He  commanded  his  army  in  Utah  for  a year  and  was 
noted  for  his  fine  training  and  disipline.  He  was  then  assigned 
in  1859  to  the  Department  of  California  where  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  Fort  Alcatraz  near  San  Francisco.  He  served 
there  until  he  heard  of  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  Immediately  he  resigned  his  post  to  be  able  to  join 
the  army  of  his  beloved  home.  With  his  second  wife,  General 
Johnston  traveled  to  Los  Angeles  to  await  news  of  the  accept- 
ance of  his  resignation.  Instead  of  accepting  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation, the  Federal  Government  ordered  him  arrested.  He  was 
held  prisoner  in  Los  Angeles,  but  General  Johnston  was  determ- 
ined to  return  to  the  South  to  fight  for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
his  beloved  homeland.  With  a band  of  thirty  Southern  sympa- 
thizers he  escaped  from  the  city  under  cover  of  night  and  they 
began  a long  and  perilous  journey  from  California  to  the  seat 
of  the  Confederacy  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  They  braved  the 
danger  of  burning  deserts  and  hostile  Indians  to  return  to  the 
states  they  loved  and  fight  for  the  cause  they  believed  in.  At  the 
time  General  Johnston  was  fifty-nine  year  old,  but  he  had  an 
iron  will  and  constitution. 

The  band  arrived  ir  Richmond  on  September  8,  1861,  and 
Johnston  went  to  see  President  Davis.  General  William  C.  Oates 
tells  us  in  his  engrossing  book,  The  War  Between  The  Union  and 
Confederacy  And  Its  Lost  Opportunities , that  Davis  was  in  con- 
ference when  General  Johnston  arrived,  but  looked  up  at  his  vis- 
itors and  exclaimed,  “I  know  that  step;  it  is  Sidney  Johnston.” 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  President  Davis  had  appointed 
Johnston  as  a full  fledged  general,  ranking  all  the  other  Southern 
Generals  with  the  exception  of  Adjutant-General  Cooper.  He 
had  no  knowledge  of  this  appointment,  however,  until  he  ar- 
rived at  Richmond.  Davis  had  expressed  a desire  to  make  him 
Secretary  of  War  but  h-s  advisors  convinced  him  that  General 
Johnston  would  be  better  suited  to  the  Confederacy  on  the  bat 
tie  field.  He  was  acknowledged  by  both  Northern  and  South- 
ern militarists  as  the  ablest  general  on  either  side  at  the  out- 
break of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Johnston  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  armies  of  Tennessee, 
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Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
West.  This  territory  was  entirely  too  large  for  one  man  to  com- 
mand and  hence  General  Johnston  was  not  able  to  fulfill  his 
highest  standards. 

On  arriving  at  his  headquarters  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  he 
was  faced  with  deplorable  conditions  in  his  armies.  There  were 
but  three  generals  in  southern  Missouri  and  each  had  a pitifully 
small  command.  Federal  opposition  and  disease  kept  down  the 
number  of  men  and  yet  these  three  commands  had  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  Union  soldiers  from  overrunning  the  entire  West! 
Not  only  were  the  Federals  hammering  at  the  very  doors  of 
Missouri  but  General  Frank  P.  Blair  and  General  Nathaniel 
Lyon  were  working  within  the  state  to  chain  the  patriotic  South- 
erners to  the  yoke  of  the  Union. 

From  General  William  C.  Oates,  aforementioned  book  we 
get  a concise  picture  of  General  Johnston’s  problems  when  he 
took  over  his  new  command.  General  Oates  said,  “General 
Polk  had  seized  Columbus,  Kentucky,  in  defiance  of  the  impo- 
tent neutrality  declared  by  the  state,  and  was  fortifying  it.  Nat- 
urally it  was  a very  strong  place  and  was  so  situated  as  to  pre- 
vent the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  There  were  small 
detachments  of  troops  at  the  uncompleted  forts  of  Henry  and 
Donaldson  on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers.  General 
Buckner,  with  a small  brigade  of  Kentuckians,  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bowling  Greene,  and  General  Zollicoffer,  with  a 
brigade  of  Tennesseans,  was  at  Cumberland  Gap.  All  the  troops 
in  the  departments  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  did  not,  at  the 
time,  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  and  they  were  poorly  armed, 
many  of  them  with  fowling  pieces,  squirrel  rifles,  and  double- 
barrel  shot  guns. 

On  the  Federal  side  were  Buell,  Granjt,  Sherman,  and 
Thomas,  with  much  larger  commands,  splendidly  armed  and 
equipped,  and  with  a daily  increase  in  numbers— all  directed  in 
their  operations  by  General  Halleck.”  It  is  easy  to  see  the  pre- 
dicament General  Johnston  was  placed  in  when  he  attempted  to 
drive  the  Union  soldiers  off  our  precious  Southern  soil. 
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Johnston  had  an  extremely  small  army,  though  he  tried  to 
bluff  the  Federal  troops  into  thinking  that  he  commanded  a very 
large  one.  The  Confederate  government  practically  stopped  all 
recruits  for  the  armies  by  refusing  to  accept  any  term  of  service 
less  than  three  years. 

The  first  major  battle  for  Johnston’s  armies  occurred  at  Bel- 
mont, Missouri.  The  scrimmage  was  declared  a tie,  but  it  really 
showed  the  Federalists  that  his  armies  could  hold  their  own 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

Success  waned  for  johnston’s  command  for  one  of  his  best 
generals,  General  Zollicoffer,  was  killed  in  battle  and  a drunken 
general  sent  fifty  per-cent  of  his  command  to  their  deaths  by 
foolish  orders.  General  Grant  captured  Fort  Henry  and,  en- 
couraged by  his  victory,  marched  on  Fort  Donaldson.  After 
fierce  fighting,  that  fort  was  also  taken  by  the  Union  men.  Gen- 
eral Grant  then  marched  on  General  Johnston  in  Nashville. 
Rather  than  lost  more  of  his  precious  few  men,  Johnston  retreat- 
ed until  he  came  to  Corinth,  Mississippi.  He  felt  that  that  was 
the  best  place  to  fight  Grant. 

Grant,  with  a vastly  superior  force,  arrived  at  Pittsburg 
Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River  and  advanced  toward  the  Shi- 
loh Church.  Both  generals  were  reinforced  until  finally  a great 
multitude  of  men  were  camped  near  Shiloh. 

Early  one  morning  Johnston  took  the  enemy  by  suprise. 
He  drove  the  Union  soldiers  from  their  camps,  broke  up  their 
commands,  and  took  three  thousand  prisoners.  It  was  a great 
victory  for  the  South!  Vet  while  the  battle  was  raging  the  South 
took  a great  loss.  General  Johnston,  while  leading  a charge 
against  the  foe,  was  shot  and  fell  from  his  horse.  In  a few 
moments  this  great  man  breathed  his  last.  His  men  wept  openly 
for  him  and  the  entire  South  mourned  his  death. 

Some  historians  believe  that  if  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had 
been  spared  to  return  to  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  the  South 
would  have  won  the  War  Between  the  States.  It  is  not  for  us 
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to  say  what  might  have  been,  but  we  do  know  that  the  South 
was  enriched  by  the  life  of  this  great  man  and  that  many  of  our 
Confederate  boys  were  spared  death  by  his  wise  and  capable 
leadership.  Words  will  never  do  justice  to  General  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  but  in  summing  up  his  life  we  might  say  of  him  as 
was  said  of  Brutus  in  Shakespears  immortal  tragedy,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, “His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him  that 
nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘This  was  a man!'  ” 

Jimmie  Chappell,  Author. 

Union  Springs,  Ala. 
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JOHN  TYLER  MORGAN 
By  Louise  Huggins , Troy , Ala. 

fohn  Tyler  Morgan  was  nine  years  old  when  his  parents 
moved  from  Tennessee  to  Alabama.  They  settled  in  Calhoun 
County.  That  first  year  the  boy  helped  his  father  clear  the 
land  and  plant  the  crop  around  the  new  home. 

John  had  been  to  school  a few  months  in  Athens,  Tennes- 
see, but  he  was  not  able  to  attend  school  very  much  because 
he  was  crippled.  Later,  when  he  was  about  twenty  years  old, 
he  had  an  operation  and  afterwards  grew  stronger,  but  he  was 
always  a little  lame.  Lie  said,  after  he  was  grown,  that  he 
learned  more  Latin  in  school  than  anything  else.  He  also  said 
that  he  finished  the  little  geography  and  learned  to  work  com- 
mon fractions  in  arithmetic.  That  was  all  the  schooling  he  ever 
had.  He  learned  much  from  his  mother  who  was  educated  and 
refined.1 

In  1845,  while  still  a boy,  Morgan  went  to  Talladega  and 
studied  law  with  W.  P.  Chilton,  a well-known  lawyer  of  that 
day.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 

In  1861,  he  served  as  a member  of  the  state  convention  that 
passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession. 

He  entered  the  Confederate  Army  as  a private,  but  with  his 
courage  and  his  skill  as  a leader  he  was  soon  made  an  officer.  He 
was  promoted  several  times,  however,  and  when  the  war  closed 
he  was  brigadier  general.  During  the  years  that  followed  the 
war,  John  T.  Morgan,  tried  to  save  Alabama  from  the  cruel  treat- 
ment that  all  the  Southern  people  suffered. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  many  of 
the  students  resigned  from  the  University  to  enter  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  During  the  four  years  of  war  all  the  buildings  were 
burned  but  two.  The  first  provision  for  rebuilding  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Alabama  was  made  by  the  legislature  in  1865.  This 
provided  for  a loan  of  $70,000  from  the  state  treasury.  In  1884, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Senator  John  T.  Morgan,  Congress 
passed  an  act  which  granted  to  Alabama  46,080  acres  of  land 
to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  Uni- 
versity.1 

After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Selma,  and 
after  serving  twice  as  Presidential  elector,  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  in  1877.2 

The  place  of  Senators  Morgan  and  Pettus  in  Alabama  pol- 
itics at  this  time  is  worthy  of  study.  Though  conservative  by 
temperament  especially  ^o  was  Senator  Pettus— they  drew  votes 
from  the  other  side.  Pettus’s  continence,  suavity,  and  firmness 
commanded  esteem;  while  Morgan's  surpassing  talents,  inde- 
pendence, and  colorful  personality  appealed  powerfully  to  the 
popular  imagination.  So  impregnably  intrenched  were  they  in 
the  people's  affections  that  they  did  not  have  to  descend  into 
the  mire  of  factional  politics.  Morgan  was  a compelling  figure  to 
his  last  day.  As  the  curtain  went  down  he  was  the  central  fig- 
ure on  the  Alabama  stage.3 

The  success  of  the  Democratic  party  in  national  politics  in 
1884  gave  the  people  a welcome  relief  from  the  fear  of  “Force 
Bills,"  and  the  political  leaders  grew  in  boldness.  A number  of 
the  “generals”  won  recognition  in  Washington  as  well  as  at 
home.  Such  men  as  John  T.  Morgan,  measured  up  well  with 
the  best  men  that  the  other  States  sent  to  Washington.  The 
most  distinguished  of  all  leaders  in  Alabama  was  General  John 
T.  Morgan,  of  Selma,  who  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  over  Governor  Houston  in  1876,  and  he  succeeded  Clay. 
He  served  in  that  body  uninterruptedly  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1907. 


xWalter  M.  Jackson,  History  of  Alabama,  Dixie  Book  Company,  Inc.,  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  1923,  pp.  109-112. 

2 The  World  Book,  “John  T.  Morgan”,  Vol.  5,  pp.  3948. 

3 History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  Albert  Burton  Moore,  Vol.  1,  the 
American  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  1927,  New  York,  pp.  911. 
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General  Morgan  had  been  an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
recession  movement  and  in  the  restoration  of  white  supremacy. 

He  entered  the  United  States  Senate  with  a well  disciplined 
and  well  stored  mind;  and  with  his  towering  personality,  affa- 
ble manners,  grace,  logic,  sincerity,  good  common  sense,  and 
eloquence,  he  promptly  won  the  respect  of  all.  His  mastery  of 
speech  was  recognized  by  the  most  fastidious,  and  it  was  as- 
tounding to  all  who  knew  that  his  school  education  was  limited 
to  the  facilities  of  the  “old  field  school”  in  Alabama.1 

He  was  known  best  for  his  advocacy  of  a canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  was  frequently  called  “Father  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  idea.”  He  said  that  it  would  help  business  in 
the  South. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  is  attested  by  his 
appointment  by  President  Harrison  to  serve  jointly  with  Justice 
Harlan,  as  “jurists  of  distinguished  reputation,”  on  the  Bering 
Sea  Fisheries  Commission.  He  was  frequently  called  the  “Roman 
Senator”;  and  a Tennessee  journalist  said  that  “in  his  character 
and  bearing,  his  education  and  ideals,  his  triumphs  in  war  and 
peace,  there  was  much  to  suggest  the  noble  dignity  of  counten- 
ance and  the  manly  aspects  of  Antony;  the  virtues,  philosophy 
and  courage  of  Brutus.”  Senator  Davis  of  Minnesota  referred 
to  Morgan  as  the  senator  “who  is  so  universally  informed  upon 
everything  known.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  Senator  Mor- 
gan that  he  touches  no  subject  which  he  does  not  adorn  and  on 
which  he  does  not  shed  new  light.  He  is  the  master  of  the  art 
of  speech.  He  uses  it  as  the  painter  does  his  brush  or  sculptor 
does  his  chisel.” 

Morgan  was  one  of  the  commission  appointed  by  president 
McKinley  to  organize  a government  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
He  is  well  known  for  his  speeches  made  in  behalf  of  Cuban  In- 
dependence. 


Albert  Burton  Moore,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People.  The  American 
Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Chicago.  1927.  Vol.  1. 

2Ibid. 
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Morgan  was  a lawyer,  general  and  leader  in  Alabama  af- 
fairs, and  during  all  the  eighty- three  years  that  he  lived  he  con- 
tinued to  study. 

As  the  Senior  Senator  from  Alabama  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  statesmen,  he  died  in  Washington 
the  summer  of  1907,  and  wTas  buried  in  Live  Oak  cemetery  in 
Selma,  Alabama. 


Louise  Huggins,  Author 

Troy,  Ala. 
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THOMAS  HILL  WATTS 
By  Marianne  Donnell , Daleville,  Ala. 

This  man  was  a great  uncle  of  my  paternal  grandmother. 
She  and  her  mother  visited  in  Gov.  Watts’  home  at  Montgomery 
in  her  early  childhood.  My  grandmother’s  mother  and  Gov. 
Watts  had  grown  up  together  and  seemed  more  like  brother 
and  sister  than  as  uncle  and  niece.  Her  mother  had  died  when 
she  was  quite  young  and  she  was  taken  in  the  Watts  home  and 
reared  by  Gov.  Watts’  parents.  My  grandmother  always  spoke 
of  “Uncle  Tom”  as  such  a kind  and  understanding  gentleman, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  a child.  His  old  home  in  Montgomery 
is  now  a part  of  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital. 

Thomas  Hill  Watts  was  known  to  almost  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  state  of  Alabama  as  “Gov.  Watts”.  He  was  born 
in  Butler  county  January  3,  1819— the  same  year  Alabama  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Young  Watts  was  educated  at  the  old- 
field  schools  of  Butler,  and  at  the  Airy  Mount  academy  in  Dallas 
county.  From  the  university  of  Virginia  he  was  graduated  in 
1840,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  He  went  whole-heartedly 
into  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840.  In  1842,  1844  and  1845 
he  represented  Butler  county  in  the  legislature,  thus  gaining 
recognition  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  removed  to  Montgomery 
in  1847.  There  he  continued  the  practice  of  law.  In  1849,  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in 
1853  served  as  senator  for  the  senatorial  district,  consisting  of 
Montgomery  and  Autauga  counties.  No  one  ever  doubted  his 
bold  and  incorruptible  patriotism,  but  in  the  years  that  inter- 
vened before  the  Civil  War,  he,  as  a whig,  found  himself  in  a 
minority  in  Alabama.  He  stood  opposed  to  secession,  but  when 
his  native  state  actually  withdrew,  he  hesitated  not  a moment  in 
choosing  the  course  he  should  follow.  In  the  summer  of  1861 
he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Alabama  regiment, 
which  he  organized.  F resident  Davis  summoned  him  to  Rich- 
mond to  become  attorney-general  in  his  cabinet,  in  March  1862. 
Throughout  his  life  there  was  a strong  tie  between  him  and  Mr. 
Davis.  In  1861,  although  he  had  not  avowed  his  candidacy,  Mr. 
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Watts  received  a large  vote  for  governor.  In  1863  he  was  over- 
whelmingly elected.  He  carried  every  county  except  one. 

When  the  Federal  army  overran  Alabama,  Gov.  Watts  was 
driven  from  his  office.  With  the  exception  of  one  term  in  the 
legislature  he  held  no  public  office  after  the  war.  His  death  in 
September  1892  at  his  home  in  Montgomery,  was  a complete 
surprise  to  his  friends.  It  has  been  said  that  Gov.  Watts’  mem- 
ory will  live  longest  as  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  great- 
est orator  in  the  court  room  that  Alabama  has  yet  seen. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  STATES  NAVY 

By  James  D.  Pappas , 355  Pine  Hill  Drive , Mobile , Ala. 

| 

On  December  20,  1360,  the  streets  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  were  filled  with  the  clamoring  voices  of  confused  and 
excited  people.  People  ran  through  the  streets  cheering  and 
singing,  bells  rang,  and  newsboys  were  selling  an  ‘"extra”  put 
out  by  the  Charleston  Mercury.  These  “news  hawkers”  yelled 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  “extra,  extra,  read  all  about  it,  South 
Carolina  Secedes  From  the  Union.” 

With  South  Carolina  as  an  example  other  southern  states 
followed;  they  were:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Texas.  By  the  month  of  February,  1861,  all  the 
above  states  had  severed  all  connections  with  the  Union.  All 
the  delegates  from  the  seceded  states  met  in  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, “The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,”  on  February  4,  of  that 
year.  There,  a Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was  framed  and  adopted  by  this  congress.  This  Con- 
stitution, and  the  later  one  that  became  permanent,  among  oth- 
er provisions,  gave  to  Congress  the  right  “to  provide  and  main- 
tain a navy,”  and  placed  on  the  President’s  shoulders  the  grave 
responsibility  of  commanding  it. 

On  February  14,  1861,  Congress  called  to  Montgomery  all 
persons  whose  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  would  be  helpful  to 
the  organization  of  a naval  force.  Telegrams  were  sent  out  by 
the  score  to  officers  of  the  United  States  Navy  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  southern  cause.  Among  these  was  Com- 
mander Raphael  Semmes  who  was  serving  on  the  Lighthouse 
Board  in  Washington.  Commander  Semmes,  after  receiving 
this  urgent  call,  resigned  his  post  and  accepted  the  offer  on  Feb- 
urary  15,  and  arrived  at  Montgomery  three  days  later.  He  was 
not  alone.  The  officers  and  men  who  signed  up  under  the  Stars 
and  Bars  were  as  full  of  fight  as  they  were  convinced  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Confederate  cause.  It  might  be  well  to 
mention  here  the  names  of  a few  of  the  officers  who  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to  arms.  The  most  important  of  these,  be- 
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sides  Admiral  Semmes,  were  Captains  Randolph,  Rousseau  and 
Ingram.  A discussion  was  held  on  February  19,  on  the  available 
military  and  naval  resources  of  the  newly  founded  country.  At 
this  meeting  they  also  discussed  the  means  of  setting  up  a proper 
defense  for  this  pressing  situation. 

On  the  day  follow- ng  this  meeting,  Jefferson  Davis  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  Confederate  States.  On  the  same 
day  as  his  inauguration,  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a “Navy 
Department.”  This  act  stated  that  the  department  was  to  con- 
sist of  a Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a chief  clerk  and  any  additional 
clerks  that  might  be  needed.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  un- 
der the  President,  was  to  have  full  charge  of  all  affairs  of  this 
department. 

On  February  21,  President  Davis  appointed  Honorable  S. 
R.  Mallory  of  Florida  as  Confederate  Navy  Secretary.  Upon 
taking  his  place  in  office,  Secretary  Mallory  appointed  Com- 
mander George  Minor  to  take  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordinance 
and  Hydrography;  Captain  Franklin  Buchanan  was  to  supervise 
the  Bureau  of  Orders  and  Details;  and  James  A.  Semple  was  head 
of  the  Medical  Department.  Captain  Raphael  Semmes  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Lighthouse  Board,  while  on  March  13,  1861,  Ed- 
ward M.  Tidball  was  given  the  post  of  chief  clerk  of  the  Navy 
Department.  This  comprised  the  organization  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment. The  task  tha^  faced  these  men  was  enormous,  they 
had  to  build  out  of  nothing,  a navy  that  could  protect  its  shores. 
Not  the  least  among  their  difficulties  was  the  fact  that  there 
were  few  ships  available.  The  vessels  that  were  available  could 
be  put  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  of  merchant  origin,  though 
large  and  fast,  but  which  could  not  carry  adequate  arms  to 
make  it  an  effective  “man  ’o  war,”  and  those  of  the  harbor  class, 
which  were  ironclads,  rams,  and  floating  batteries.  These  could 
be  used  for  habor  defence  only. 

Probably  the  biggest  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  the  finan- 
cial one.  For  instance,  the  total  expenditures  of  the  Confederate 
government  between  February,  1861,  and  August,  1862,  was 
$347,272,958,58.  Of  this  amount  the  Navy  Department  alone  used 
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$14,605,777,86.  This  money  was  expended  for  building  ships, 
arming  them,  etc.,  and  payment  of  salaries  to  members  of  the 
Navy.  This  sum  was  enormous  when  compared  with  the  national 
fund. 

As  for  the  actual  fighting  force  of  the  Confederate  Navy, 
there  is  very  little  to  say.  It  consisted  mainly  of  cruisers  and 
blockade  runners. 

Most  of  the  ships  that  comprised  the  Confederate  Navy 
were  turned  over  to  them  by  the  seceded  states.  As  each  state 
broke  away  from  the  Union,  it  seized  any  and  all  United  States 
ships  which  happened  to  be  in  her  harbors.  With  this  small  nuc- 
leus of  a Navy,  Congress,  on  March  15,  1861,  gave  President 
Davis  the  power  to  buy  ten  steamers  for  the  use  of  coastal  de- 
fenses. Meanwhile,  the  Navy  yard  at  Norfolk  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederacy,  and  it  was  here  that  the  famous  iron- 
clad “Merrimac”  or  ‘‘Virginia”  as  it  was  later  rechristened,  was 
built.  Also,  the  State  of  Florida,  upon  seceding,  had  turned  over 
the  United  States  Navy  yard  at  Pensacola  to  the  Confederacy. 
But  this  yard  was  of  little  use  to  the  Confederate  Government  be- 
cause of  its  geographical  situation. 

The  backbone  of  d e Confederate  Navy  was  that  famous 
type  of  ship  termed  “the  Commerce  Destroyer,”  the  most  famous 
of  which  was  the  “Alabama,”  commanded  by  Admiral  RalphaeJ 
Semmes.  This  type  of  ship  did  more  damage  to  the  United  States 
than  all  the  remainder  of  the  Confederate  Navy  put  together. 

The  Confederate  Navy  was  never  at  any  time  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  But,  if  one  were  to  balance  the  ma- 
terial and  men  which  each  navy  had  and  add  to  the  scales  the 
result  of  each  the  Confederate  Navy  would  win  over  any  argu- 
ment. So  ends  the  saga  of  organizing  a valiant,  heroic,  and  glori- 
ous navy,  whose  fighting  men  were  second  to  none. 
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CONFEDERATE  MOTHERS  OF  ALABAMA 
By  Betty  DeVenny , Eufaula , Ala. 

Nowhere  else  could  be  found  the  wholesome  family  life 
which  flourished  in  our  Southland  in  the  days  before  the  great 
conflict.  The  way  of  life  in  Dixie  was  built  around  the  plantation 
system  in  which  large  families  were  the  rule  and  the  home  was 
the  center  of  the  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  religious  lives 
of  the  people  as  a whole.  As  always  in  a happy  home,  here  we 
found  the  Southern  mother  playing  graciously  and  well  her  im- 
portant role. 

With  the  coming  or  war  the  South  was  changed.  Much  of  its 
wealth  and  comfort  vamshed,  but  the  war  could  never  alter  the 
noble  anad  courageous  spirit  of  the  Confederate  mother. 

No  people  of  modem  times  were  so  ill  prepared  for  war  as 
were  the  Confederate  States.  The  Southern  Confederacy  began 
its  existence  without  an)'  navy  whatsoever  and  without  vessels 
for  purposes  of  trade.  Therefore  the  articles  once  considered 
necessities  in  normal  life  became  practically  non-existent.  The 
Southern  woman  plunged  into  the  midst  of  this  economic  cata- 
clysm and  showed  that  they  were  even  more  ingenious  than  the 
men;  for  they  were  called  upon  to  establish  new  processes  and  to 
provide  substitutes  for  a much  greater  variety  of  things.  These 
women  devised  substitutes,  not  only  for  almost  every  kind  of 
manufactured  article,  but  for  accustomed  articles  of  food,  drink, 
and  medicine. 

For  cooking  soda  they  would  substitute  the  ashes  of  corn 
cobs.  The  ashes  were  put  into  a jar,  covered  with  water,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  clear.  They  made  coffee  in  several  different 
ways;  by  boiling  wheat  and  rye,  and  sometimes  corn.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes were  dried  in  the  aim,  and  afterwards  parched,  ground  up, 
and  boiled.  Seed  of  okra  was  also  used.  When  sugar  was  scarce, 
the  women  of  Alabama  learned  to  use  sorghum.  They  made  tea 
from  any  leaf  that  provided  a distinctive  flavor.  The  women  had 
to  do  without  milk  entirely  for  months. 
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They  had  to  use  various  lamps.  Greases  were  saved  in  pans 
and  woolen  rags  were  used  as  wicks.  Women  would  sacrifice 
their  carpets,  curtains,  and  household  things  for  use  in  the 
hospital. 

The  women  used  neatly  trimmed  thorns  in  place  of  pins, 
and  persimmon  seeds  made  excellent  buttons  when  thoroughly 
dried  and  pierced  with  the  necessary  holes  for  needles  and  threat, 
which,  in  their  time,  became  alarmingly  scarce,  so  that  the  loss 
of  a sewing  needle  became  a household  calamity.  The  women, 
during  the  hardships,  also  made  buttons  of  gourds,  cut  into  modls 
and  covered  with  cloth  of  any  color  or  kind.  Corn  shucks,  pal- 
metto, and  many  kinds  of  grasses  were  woven  into  hats  and  bon- 
nets. Every  variety  of  dye  was  home-made.  When  the  dye  didn’t 
take,  the  garments  were  “re-dipped”  again  and  again.  When  the 
women  wore  hats  too  long,  they  would  reshape  them  and  dye 
them  another  color. 

Every  woman  learned  to  spin,  knit,  and  weave.  Every  stock- 
ing was  of  great  value  to  the  owner.  When  leather  became 
scarce,  women  would  make  their  own  house  slippers.  During  the 
war  wood  was  often  used  for  shoe  soles. 

The  homespun  dress  of  the  Alabama  girl  became  famous, 
giving  expression  to  the  popular  war  verses  which  were  sung  to 
the  tune  of  “The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag.” 

Thus  the  Confederate  mothers  secured  life  at  home  and 
helped  to  keep  the  men  in  the  fields.  Let  us  remember  that  it  was 
no  small  accomplishment  to  carry  on  in  the  face  of  hardship  for 
women  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  ease  and  plenty  of  gra- 
cious living.  Added  to  these  hardships  was  the  fact  that  the  war 
had  brought  about  wounded  pride  and  sick  and  anxious  hearts. 
In  this  test  the  Confederate  mother  was  not  found  wanting. 

Nor  did  their  services  end  at  home.  Many  volunteered  their 
services  to  nurse  the  wounded  and  to  read  to  them  and  cheer 
them.  No  Confederate  mother  considered  this  a task.  One  of  the 
women  who  gave  generously  of  her  time  to  read  to  soldiers  once 
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remarked,  “The  soldiers  were  very  fond  of  hearing  the  Bible 
read;  and  I am  yet  to  see  the  first  soldier  who  has  not  received 
with  apparent  interest  any  proposition  of  being  read  to  from  the 
Bible.” 

Many  soldiers  would  remark  after  being  read  to  from  the 
Bible,  “I  know  why  you  read  that  chapter  — to  encourage  us.” 
Yes,  to  encourage  their  :ons  was  not  the  least  of  the  services  the 
Confederate  mothers  did.  Of  them,  as  of  all  Southerners,  it  may 
well  be  said  in  the  words  of  William  Ernest  Henley,  “Their  heads 
were  bloody,  but  unbowed.” 

One  day  Nathan  Newton,  an  Alabamian,  kept  calling, 
“Mother’  come  here.” 

Finally  his  nurse  asked,  “Do  I favor  your  mother?” 

“No  ma’am,”  the  soldier  replied,  “not  a bit.  Nobody  is  like 
my  mother.”  The  answer  states  more  clearly  that  it  could  be 
stated  otherwise  the  important  role  the  Confederate  mothers 
played  in  the  cause. 

When  we  give  honor  and  praise  to  our  Confederate  heroes 
for  their  brave  deeds  and  loyal  spirit,  let  us  not  forget  the 
heroines  who  instilled  into  them  those  traits  of  character  which 
made  for  true  heroism. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  HORSESHOE  BEND 

By  C.  J.  Coley,  Judge  of  Probate 
Tallapoosa  County 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  County  Courthouse  here 
in  Dadeville,  Alabama,  you  will  find  a bronze  plaque  on  which 
are  these  words: 

“This  tablet  is  placed  by  Tallapoosa  County  in  commemoration 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend 
fought  within  its  limits  on  March  27,  1814.  There  the  Creek  Indians 
led  by  Menawa  and  other  chiefs  were  defeated  by  the  American  and 
Allied  Inforces  under  General  Andrew  Jackson.  This  battle  broke  the 
power  of  the  fierce  Muscogee,  brought  peace  to  the  southern  frontier 
and  made  possible  the  speedy  opening  up  of  a large  part  of  the  state 
of  Alabama  to  civilization.” 

The  wording  on  this  tablet  is  indicative,  to  some  degree,  of 
the  importance  of  the  batde  which  began  on  that  eventful  morn- 
ing of  March  27,  1814;  Major  General  Andrew  Jackson,  com- 
manding two  thousand  Tennesseans  and  friendly  Indians,  stood 
poised  for  mortal  conflict.  With  water  on  three  sides  of  him,  and 
entrenched  behind  breastworks,  the  fierce  Muscogee  one  thou- 
sand strong,  nervously  awaited  the  order  to  sound  the  war  cry. 
Jackson  had  placed  men  on  every  vantage  point  around  this  bend 
in  the  Tallapoosa  River. 

These  Muscogees,  who  were  nicknamed  Creeks  by  the 
British  presumably  because  they  built  their  villages  along  the 
banks  of  creeks  and  rivers,  were  worked  into  a frenzy  by  varied 
and  many  incantations.  Then  too,  the  more  discerning  of  the 
braves  were  not  unmindful  that  this  was  to  be  the  epic  struggle 
for  their  survival  as  a nation.  The  medicine  men  had  promised 
victory  to  chief  Menawa.  They  said,  “The  signs  from  the  Great 
Spirit  were  unmistakable.” 

This  particular  bend  in  the  Tallapoosa  River  forms  almost 
a perfect  horseshoe  and  contains  approximately  one  hundred 
acres,  then  furrowed  with  gullies  and  covered  by  timber.  The 
Red  Sticks  had  thrown  huge  logs  across  the  peninsula  at  the 
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narrowest  point  which  made  formidable  brestworks.  The  Musco- 
gees  were  also  known  a^  Red  Sticks  because  of  the  crimson  pole 
erected  in  their  village  which  was  a symbol  of  a declaration  of 
war.  In  the  breastworks  were  two  rows  of  portholes.  This  defense 
was  so  substantial  and  built  with  such  skill  that  one  wonders  if 
General  Jackson’s  British  adversaries  of  that  time  did  not  aid 
and  abet  the  Creeks  in  this  plan  of  battle.  At  the  toe  of  Horseshoe 
a fleet  of  canoes  was  waiting  for  the  Creeks,  should  a retreat 
become  necessary. 

The  ever  faithful  General  John  Coffee  was  ordered  to  com- 
plete the  surrounding  of  the  peninsula  with  his  Cavalry  and 
friendly  Indians,  the  type  of  encircling  move  for  which  Jackson 
became  famous.  David  Crockett  was  with  Coffee  on  that  me- 
morable day.  A thousand  of  Jackson’s  men  were  drawn  up  on  the 
land  side  with  the  order  ' any  officer  or  soldier  who  flies  before 
the  enemy  without  being  compelled  to  do  so  by  superior  force.... 
shall  suffer  death”.  Jackson’s  artillery,  consisting  of  one  three- 
pounder  and  one  six-pounder  placed  on  an  elevation  some  eighty 
yards  from  the  breastworks,  began  pounding  away,  but  the  can- 
non balls  sank  harmlessly  in  the  soft  pine  timbers  while  Red 
Stick  sharp  shooters  diverted  the  cannon  teers. 

Jackson,  recognizing*  the  ineffectiveness  of  his  artillery  war- 
fare, ordered  the  infantry  to  scale  the  fortifications.  The  drums 
of  the  regulars  beat  the  long  roll.  The  first  man  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  works  fell  back  dead  with  a musket  ball  in  his  head.  He 
was  Virginia-born,  courageous  Major  Lemuel  Montgomery  of  the 
39th  Regiment.  Andrew  Jackson  wept  unashamedly  over  his  body 
crying,  “I  have  lost  the  flower  of  my  army”.  Montgomery  was  28 
years  old.  His  bones  he  at  rest  near  Dudleyville  in  this  County. 

Young  Ensign  Sam  Houston,  who  stood  six  feet  six  inches  in 
his  sock  feet,  emerged  from  the  smoke  of  battle  waving  a sword 
and  leading  his  platoon  over  the  ramparts.  Houston  fell  on  the 
inside  of  the  fortifications  with  an  arrow  in  his  thigh  but  quickly 
regained  his  equilibrium  and  requested  a lieutenant  fighting 
nearby  to  remove  it,  but  the  lieutenant  suggested  he  go  to  a 
surgeon.  Houston  became  so  enraged  that  he  brandished  his 
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sword  and  demanded  the  lieutenant  to  pull  with  all  his  strength 
which  the  officer  did.  Ti  e removal  of  the  barbed  arrow  made  an 
ugly  gash  in  Houston’s  flesh.  Immediately,  a surgeon  was  sum- 
moned to  bind  the  wound.  Jackson,  seeing  Ensign  Houston’s 
plight,  ordered  him  back  but  as  soon  as  the  General  had  left  the 
scene,  young  Sam  was  in  the  midst  of  the  affray  again. 

In  the  meantime,  Coffee’s  Cherokee  scouts  swam  the  river, 
set  fire  to  the  village  of  Tohopeka  on  the  horseshoe  and  carried 
away  many  of  the  Creeks’  canoes.  This  relieved  considerably  the 
Indians’  resistance  to  Jackson’s  frontal  attack.  Scaling  the  breast- 
works was  in  full  swing. 

The  Red  Sticks  began  retreating  and  twenty  battles  raged  at 
once.  The  plight  of  the  Muscogees  seemed  hopeless.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  Jackson  suspended  hostilities  and  sent  an 
intrepreter  to  offer  life  to  all  who  would  surrender. 

At  that  moment,  the  medicine  men  were  moving  among  the 
braves  chanting  encouragement  and  falling  as  the  warriors  fell. 
The  medicine  men  said,  “The  Great  Spirit  had  promised  victory, 
and  the  sign  will  be  a cloud  in  the  sky”.  During  the  lull  in  the 
fighting  a cloud  did  appear  in  the  sky  as  prophesied  and  the  Red 
Sticks  refused  Jackson’s  offer  with  scorn.  This  sign  of  deliverence 
brought  only  a light  shower. 

On  the  refusal  of  the  Creeks  to  surrender  the  wounded  Sam 
Houston  seized  a musket  and  led  a charge.  Five  yards  from  the 
redoubt  Houston  received  one  ball  that  shattered  his  right  arm 
and  another  that  smashed  his  right  shoulder.  The  redoubt  was 
reduced  by  Jackson  with  flaming  arrows.  “The  carnage  was 
dreadful.”  The  surgeons  removed  one  of  the  balls  from  Houston’s 
body  and  the  other  he  carried  to  his  grave. 

By  nightfall  the  battle  was  over.  Five  hundred  fifty  seven 
Indian  dead  were  counted  on  the  ground,  and  the  river  was  the 
grave  of  two  hundred  more.  Probably  two  hundred  escaped,  but 
not  a single  Red  Stick  surrendered.  Jackson’s  losses  were  forty - 
nine  killed  and  one  hundred  fifty  seven  wounded. 
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To  chronicle  the  stoiy  of  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  or 
Tohopeka  as  some  are  wont  to  call  it,  would  be  incomplete,  it 
seems  to  me,  without  taking  cognizance  of  the  bravery  and  the 
daring,  together  with  the  unwavering  loyalty,  of  the  Muscogee 
chieftan,  Menawa. 

He  was  a native  of  the  Indian  village  of  Okfuskee  15  miles 
south  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  and  there  as  a youngster  he  was  known 
as  Hothlepoya,  being  interpreted  “crazy  trouble  hunter”,  a name 
which  he  earned  because  of  his  reckless  abandon.  His  father  was 
a Scotsman.  While  in  his  teens  he  made  annual  trips  to  the  Cum- 
berlands  and  returned  with  horses  and  other  booty  which  he 
confiscated  primarily  for  the  sport  of  it.  In  the  athletic  arena  of 
the  giants  of  the  Muscogees  he  may  have  met  his  equal  but  never 
his  master 

By  the  time  he  had  obtained  his  majority,  he  was  known  as 
Menawa,  and  his  reputation  for  military  skill  and  courage  was 
widespread  among  his  tribesmen.  More  and  more  the  Red  Sticks 
looked  to  Menawa  for  council  and  leadership. 

When  Tecumseh,  the  eloquent  and  powerful  chief  of  the 
Shawnees,  made  a trip  South  at  the  request  of  the  British  to  be- 
stir the  red  man  against  the  Americans,  it  was  to  Menawa  he 
came.  Using  his  golden  voice  and  incantations,  he  pled  with 
Menawa  to  mass  the  Muscogees  in  any  movement  that  would 
divert  or  destroy  the  Americans.  Tecumseh’s  visit,  along  with 
other  happenings,  was  responsible  for  the  Creek  stronghold  at 
Tohopeka. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  got  under  way, 
Menawa  and  the  principal  spiritual  leader  or  medicine  man,  dis- 
agreed on  tactics  of  warfare.  The  Chief  prophet  had  tremendous 
following  among  the  brakes,  but  notwithstanding,  Menawa  slew 
him  on  the  spot  and  the  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  Red 
Stick  Warriors  rallied  to  Menawa  without  a deflection. 

Menawa  was  so  badly  wounded  in  the  late  afternoon  at 
Tohopeka  that  he  was  passed  over  for  dead.  However,  the  brisk 
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air  on  that  March  night  revived  him  and  by  the  force  of  his  un- 
conquerable will  he  dragged  himself  to  the  river’s  edge,  pulled 
his  mulitated  body  into  a canoe  and  let  the  current  of  the  water 
waft  the  canoe  downstream.  The  Musogee  women  and  children 
had  been  sent,  previous  to  the  battle,  some  fifteen  miles  to  a site 
where  Elkahatchee  Creek  flows  into  the  Tallapoosa.  The  next  day 
one  of  the  squaws  noticed  what  appeared  to  be  an  unmanned 
canoe,  and  set  out  to  retrieve  it.  Upon  investigation,  she  found  it 
to  contain  the  body  of  an  almost  lifeless  warrior,  which  was  soon 
identified  as  their  admit  ed  chief  tan,  Menawa. 

In  the  course  of  time  Menawa  regained  his  health  and  made 
his  way  back  to  his  beloved  Okfuskee  to  find  his  once  flourishing 
trading  business  gone,  his  cattle  stolen  or  destroyed  and  the  vil- 
lage in  ashes.  Undaunted;  he  began  anew. 

An  order  had  been  issued  in  1836  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  force  the  Creeks  to  leave  Alabama  for  a distant  land. 
Menawa  had  sent  his  petition  to  Washington  asking  that  he  be 
allowed  to  live  his  remaining  years  at  Okfuskee.  The  request  was 
granted  but  due  to  the  lack  of  dispatch  of  mail  during  those 
times,  the  affirmative  answer  from  Washington  to  Menawa 
reached  Alabama  after  the  Red  Stick  chief  tan  had  been  forced 
to  join  the  “trail  of  tears'7  or  the  “march  of  the  broken  spirited” 
Menawa  died  on  the  trek  West  and  his  spirit  went  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds  before  the  Creeks  reached  their  new  land. 

The  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  is  important  in  the  annals  of 
American  History  because  it  ended  the  Creek  War.  And  because 
of  the  famous  Americans  who  participated.  Among  them  was 
Major  Montgomery,  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  for 
whom  the  County  of  Montgomery,  Alabama,  was  subsequently 
named  and  some  say  the  Capital  City  of  our  state.  General  John 
Coffee  was  there.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Horseshoe  Bend 
and  later  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  was  an  early  settler 
of  what  is  now  Lauderdale  County  in  this  state.  Coffee  County, 
Alabama,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

And  there  Davy  Crockett,  the  famous  frontiersman  and 
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Tennessee  Congressman,  who  later  died  gloriously  at  the  Alamo, 
was  slightly  wounded.  Sam  Houston,  who  was  severely  wounded 
at  Horseshoe  Bend,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Tennessee  and 
became  Governor  of  the  State.  Houston  became  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  was  later  elected  Senator  from 
and  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Andrew  Jackson  s conclusive 
victory  over  the  Indians  at  Tohopeka  added  greatly  to  his  fame 
and  he  was  promoted  immediately  thereafter.  The  battle  at 
Horseshoe  Bend  cleared  the  way  for  his  campaign  at  New  Or- 
leans. Andrew  Jackson  is,  of  course,  principally  remembered  for 
having  been  President  of  the  United  States  for  two  terms. 

Surely  sometime  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  in  addition  to 
the  Government  monument  there,  a fitting  park  will  be  built  on 
the  land  twelve  miles  to  the  north  of  us  where  a struggle  of  such 
enormous  consequences  took  place. 

Almost  a century  ago,  a historian  wrote  this: 

“It  was  not  only  the  power  of  the  Creeks  that  was  broken  at  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1814,  but  the  power  of 
the  Red  Man  in  North  America.  We  have  since  that  day,  and  shall 
have  for  many  years  to  come,  occasional  encounters  with  Indians.  But 
never  since  has  there  been  in  arms  against  the  white  man  any  force  of 
Indians  large  enough  to  excite  anything  like  general  or  serious  appre- 
hension, or  to  task  the  power  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  single  state,  and  there  never  will  be.  At  Tohopeka  the  scepter  was 
finally  snatched  from  the  Red  Man’s  hands;  at  Tohopeka  the  long 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Western  World  was  ended  and  a 
continent  changed  owners”. 


June  28th,  1951. 
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THE  ALABAMA  STATE  MEMORIAL  AT  VICKSBURG 

Address  of  Honorable  Walter  B.  Jones,  presiding  judge  of 
the  fifteenth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Alabama  at  the  presentation  to 
the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  of  a model  in 
bronze  of  the  Alabama  State  Memorial  in  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

(This  model  which  is  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  original  monument, 
was  made  by  Steffen  Thomas,  the  sculptor  of  the  original  and  was  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Alabama  Division,  United  Daughters  of  Confed- 
eracy and  given  by  them  to  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  with 
elaborate  ceremonies  on  May  1,  1952.) 

It  is  a happy  privilege  this  morning  to  appear  before  you 
and  pay  tribute  to  the  sons  of  Alabama  who  sleep  in  quiet  and 
peace  today  on  the  battle-fields  around  Vicksburg— the  young 
men  who  took  part  in  the  bloody  campaign  and  gave  their  lives 
in  defense  of  Alabama. 

These  young  soldiers  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  from  Ala- 
bama knew  the  path  of  honor,  “they  went  with  songs  to  the  bat- 
tle, they  were  young,  straight  of  limb,  true  of  eye,  steady  and 
aglow.  They  were  staunch  to  the  end  against  odds  uncounted, 
they  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  foe.” 

In  1863,  when  the  South  was  battling  for  the  preservation  of 
her  undoubted  constitutional  rights,  Vicksburg  was  the  second 
and  most  important  strategic  point  in  the  South.  If  the  Union 
forces  could  capture  it,  the  Federals  would  control  the  Mississippi 
River  and  cut  the  Confederacy  in  half.  A great  struggle  took 
place  there  from  May  18  to  July  4,  1863.  Pemberton,  with  thirty 
thousand  Confederates,  opposed  Grant  with  72,000  Federals. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  gallant  lives  were  lost  before  the 
South  had  to  surrender  Vicksburg.  Alabama  sent  four  batteries 
into  the  fight  for  Vicksburg,  and  more  than  fourteen  regiments 
of  infantry.  The  Southerners  fought  with  gallantry  and  endur- 
ance, but  the  odds  were  too  much  against  them.  We  lost  the  city. 

Alabama  played  no  mean  part  in  the  defense  of  Vicksburg. 
Twenty-five  Alabama  units  participated  in  the  engagements  dur- 
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ing  the  seige.  General  John  H.  Forney,  a distinguished  Alabama 
soldier,  who  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1852,  commanded  a 
division.  The  Alabama  troops  took  a heroic  part  in  the  defense  of 
the  city,  and  suffered  heavy  casualties.  For  instance,  Waddells 
Alabama  Battery  lost  sixty-three  out  of  its  one  hundred  members. 
The  following  is  a partial  list  of  the  loyal  sons  of  Alabama  who 
commanded  regiments  and  companies  at  Vicksburg:  General 
John  H,  Forney,  Division  Commander,  Calhoun  County;  Captain 
James  F.  Waddell,  Artillery,  Russell  County;  Lt.-Col.  Edmund 
W.  Pettus,  Infantry,  Dallas  County;  Col.  Isham  W.  Garrott,  In- 
fantry, Perry  County;  Col.  Charles  Miller  Shelly,  Infantry,  Talla- 
dega County;  Col.  Franklin  K.  Beck,  Infantry,  Wilcox  County; 
Col.  R.  R.  Hundley,  Infantry,  Madison  County;  Col.  T.  M.  Ar- 
rington, Infantry,  Montgomery  County;  Capt.  George  E.  Brewer, 
Infantry,  Coosa  County;  Capt.  T.  K.  Emanuel,  Artillery,  Mobile 
County;  Col.  James  Ferguson  Dowdell,  Infantry,  Chambers 
County;  Col.  John  Higley,  Infantry,  Mobile  County;  Col.  John 
W.  Portis,  Infantry,  Clarke  County;  Capt.  S.  Carpenter,  Artillery, 
Mobile  County;  Col.  James  Jackson,  Lauderdale  County;  Col. 
Alpheus  Baker,  Infantry,  Barbour  County;  Col.  John  Snodgrass, 
Infantry,  Jackson  County;  Col.  Isaiah  G.  W.  Stedman,  Infantry, 
Wilcox  County;  Maj.  G.  H.  Forney,  Artillery,  Calhoun  County; 
Maj.  W.  A.  Hewlett,  Cavalry;  Brig.-Gen.  Edward  Dorr  Tracy; 
and  Col.  Samuel  M.  Lockett. 

When  we  think  of  our  great  Confederate  chieftain  from  Ala- 
bama, let  us  remember  ihat  General  Forney  commanded  a divi- 
sion during  the  battles  in  and  around  Vicksburg  and  during  the 
seige.  His  division,  two  brigades,  was  in  the  center  of  the  Con- 
federate line,  stretching  a distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the 
railroad  to  the  Graveyard  Road.  The  artillery  defended  the  bat- 
teries from  Snyder’s  Bluff  to  Warentown. 

Forney’s  division  bore  the  brunt  of  the  attacks  from  the 
army  of  Sherman  and  McPherson,  but,  strange  to  say,  Forney's 
losses  were  forty-five  killed  and  ninety-five  wounded.  It  was  on 
July  1 that  General  Pomberton,  in  command  of  all  the  Confede- 
rate forces  at  Vicksburg,  asked  General  Forney  whether  he 
thought  the  Confederate  forces  at  Vicksburg  could  undergo  the 
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fatigues  necessary  to  accomplish  a successful  evacuation  of  Vicks- 
burg. General  Forney  emphatically  replied,  as  did  two  other  di- 
vision commanders,  that  his  troops  were  so  pitifully  exhausted 
that  they  could  not  make  such  an  effort.  After  this  conference, 
General  Pemberton  decided  to  surrender  the  city  of  Vicksburg  to 
General  Grant  and  this  was  done  July  4,  1863.  In  a report  dated 
July  1,  1863,  to  the  Confederate  War  Department,  General  For- 
ney noted  that  the  casualties  in  his  division  during  the  siege  were 
as  follows:  Herbert’s  brigade,  killed,  two  hundred  and  three; 
wounded,  four  hundred  and  eighty;  Moore’s  brigade,  killed, 
seventy-two;  wounded,  eight  hundred  eighty-five:  total  killed, 
two  hundred  seventy-five;  wounded,  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five. 

We  are  all  delighted,  and  we  feel  that  this  occision  is  hon- 
ored, by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Clarence  William  Daugette,  of 
Jacksonville,  Alabama,  the  distinguished  daughter  of  General 
Forney,  and  by  the  presence  of  his  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  William 
Clifton  Carson,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  served  on  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  as  Chairman  of  the  Vicksburg 
Memorial  Committee,  and  who  worked  untiringly  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  memorial 

Let  us  remember  this  simple  truth:  That  a state  which  for- 
gets its  past  will  soon  forget  its  future.  All  people  who  fail  to 
honor  their  great  will  after  awhile  have  no  great  to  honor.  “To 
glorify  courage  and  chivalry  is  to  provide  an  incentive  for  future 
courage  and  chivalry.” 

The  memory  of  Alabama’s  Confederate  war  dead  at  Vicks- 
burg is  perpetuated  with  one  of  the  handsomest  memorials  in  the 
Nation— a memorial  conceived  in  reverence,  erected  in  lasting 
bronze  and  granite,  and  executed  with  skilled  craftsmanship.  This 
memorial,  a model  of  which  is  presented  to  the  State  today,  will 
stand  on  what  field  of  battle  century  after  century,  proclaiming 
the  valor  of  Alabama’s  sons,  and  the  endurance  of  their  noble 
ideals.  This  memorial  is  a grateful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  the  call  of  the  State  to  die  in  her  defense.  It  will  keep 
alive  in  the  memory  of  this  and  future  geneiations  the  brave 
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and  unselfish  deeds  of  those  who  in  the  long  ago  fought  for  their 
state,  and  it  will  always  arouse  interest  in  and  a desire  to  study 
Alabama’s  history. 

Some  months  ago  when  I stood  reverently  in  the  presence  of 
this  great  memorial,  I recalled  the  inscription  which  was  written 
by  Simonides  of  Chios  for  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae: 


‘Tell  them,  passing  stranger,  we  remain 
Keeping  faith  with  Sparta  and  her  laws.” 


Yes: 


“Tell  Alabama,  passing  stranger,  we  remain 
Keeping  faith  with  Alabama  and  her  laws.” 

You  will  find  among  the  letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (A.  D, 
62-A.  D.  113)  one  to  Macrinus  telling  this  friend  that  the  Roman 
senate  had  decreed  a triumphal  statue  to  Spurinna,  a famous 
Roman,  who  had  justly  bought  such  a distinction  with  his  blood 
and  deeds,  and  had  also  decreed  a statue  to  Spurinna’s  young  son 
recently  deceased.  Pliny  writes:  “Honors,  if  I am  not  mistaken, 
conferred  not  only  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
youth,  and  in  consolation  to  the  surviving  father,  but  for  the  sake 
of  public  example  also.  This  will  rouse  and  stimulate  our  young 
men  to  cultivate  every  worthy  principle.”  And  Pliny  continues: 
“So  that  it  will  be  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to  look  at 
this  figure  from  time  to  time  as  I pass  by  it,  contemplate  it,  stand 
underneath  and  walk  to  and  fro  before  it  . . . For,  if  having  the 
pictures  of  the  departed  placed  in  our  homes  lightens  sorrow, 
how  much  more  those  public  representations  of  them  which  are 
not  only  memorials  of  their  air  and  countenance,  but  of  their 
glory  and  honor  besides?” 

There  is  a natural  desire  in  every  good  man  to  record  the 
victories  won  in  life.  Individuals  can't  often  do  this;  “yet  every 
man  can  to  some  extent  immortalize  his  struggles  and  victories 
through  the  heroes  of  his  nation  and  his  race.  The  heroes  repre- 
sent him  in  terms  of  the  race;  and  they  thus  preserve,  from  one 
generation  to  another,  the  memory  of  the  aspirations  of  countless 
individuals  whose  names  are  necessarily  lost  . . . Surrounded  by 
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great  sculpture  depicting  his  heroes,  the  citizen  is  no  mere  pris- 
oner of  the  times,  but  participates  in  the  stream  of  history  and  is 
encouraged  to  set  forth  to  battles  whether  military,  or  moral, 
worthy  of  the  past.  And  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  what  a ‘me- 
morial’ means.” 

So  this  morning,  as  we  stand  here  recalling  with  gratitude 
and  affection  our  heroic  dead  and  their  noble  sacrifices  for  our 
beloved  state,  let  us  cherish  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  these 
young  sons  of  Alabama  send  to  us  from  the  battlements  on  high 
the  stern  but  beautiful  command  that  in  the  service  of  our  state, 
and  in  the  light  of  our  now  great  reunited  nation  we  do  the  best 
that  is  in  us  to  do,  think  the  highest  that  is  in  us  to  think,  and  be 
the  noblest  that  is  in  us  to  be. 


X. 
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“ALABAMA  BEAUTY  SPOTS  AND  INTERESTING  SITES” 

By  Rebecca  Crenshaw 
December  6,  1951 

Member  of  the  William  Speer  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Huffman-Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  lines 

“Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul,  so  dead, 

Who  neer  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  my  own,  my  native  land!” 

are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Much  has  been  written  of  Alabama’s 
magnolias,  it  dialects,  its  'ed  ore,  and  plantation  homes.  But  Ala- 
bama has  been  in  the  past  unfamiliar  ground  to  vacation-bound 
tourists,  and  Alabamians  themselves,  often  know  little  of  their 
homeland.  And  often  it  is  the  visitor,  not  a native,  who  can  teil 
one  about  one’s  own  state. 

Alabama,  the  Heart  of  Dixie,  a state  over  which  the  flags  of 
France,  Spain,  England,  the  Republic  of  Alabama,  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  the  United  States  have  waved,  is  a land  of  rugged 
natural  beauty,  of  the  old  and  the  new— the  spirit  of  the  past  with 
the  gentleness,  the  grace,  the  legends,  the  superstitions,  the  folk- 
lore, and  the  strong  progressive  industrial  vigor  of  the  new  South. 

The  natural  setting  of  Alabama  is  a beautiful  mountainous 
country  in  the  North,  a continuation  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
the  prairie  land  of  the  Black  Belt  to  the  South,  of  which  it  has 
been  written,  “a  gently  waving  land,  and  exhibiting  in  the  month 
of  May,  the  most  enchanting  scenery  imaginable,”  and  at  the  tip 
of  the  state  the  Coastal  Plain  with  its  sandy  dunes.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sites  is  the  Indian  Mounds, 
the  most  outstanding  of  which  are  at  Moundville.  Here  one  can 
enjoy  the  study  of  the  life  and  culture  of  these  primitive  peoples 
—their  pottery-making,  their  stone-carving.  Differing  from  most 
Indian  Mounds,  those  in  this  area  were  used  for  temples,  com- 
munity buildings  and  residences  rather  than  burial  mounds  by 
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the  ancient  race  which  live  dhere.  The  Moundville  site  has  been 
converted  into  a State  Park,  known  as  Moundville  State  Monu- 
ment with  a museum. 

The  State  government  was  set  up  in  1819  in  Huntsville.  Here 
one  can  see  the  site  of  the  First  Constitutional  Convention  and 
The  First  Alabama  Stale  Legislature,  N.  W.  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Gates  Sts.,  marked  by  a gray,  stone  boulder  placed  by  the 
D.  A.  R.,  Twickenham  Chapter,  in  1901.  The  government  was 
moved  in  1820  to  Cahaba,  the  first  real  capital.  Here  one  may  re- 
turn to  the  past,  to  the  legends  of  that  day,  to  the  spot  where  the 
Marquis  de  LaFayette  landed  on  the  Cahaba  River  in  1825,  to 
the  monument  in  memory  of  John  R.  Bell,  who  was  murdered 
there  in  1850,  which  “shocked  Cahaba  to  its  boot  tops.”  The  only 
original  building  standing  in  Cahaba  is  the  old  Kirkpatrick  home. 
The  state  capital  was  moved  in  1826  to  Tuscaloosa. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  romantic  sites  within  the 
state  is  the  City  of  Mobile,  its  history  and  development  fascinat- 
ing. Bienville  Square,  has  seen  much  of  history.  DeSoto  was  here, 
Bienville,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  Admiral  Farragut.  Near  Mo- 
bile is  Bayou  La  Batre  where  tradition  says  Jean  Lafitte,  the  pi- 
rate kept  a battery  mounted.  Perhaps  Mobile  is  best  known  for 
its  Mardi  Gras,  first  instituted  in  1704,  still  held  annually  in  Feb. 
or  March.  Second  only  to  the  Mardi  Gras  in  popularity  is  the 
20-mile  long  Azalia  Trail,  a flower  festival  held  annually  in  Feb. 
or  March,  when  Azaleas  are  in  full  bloom,  and  the  beautiful 
Bellingrath  Gardens,  “the  Charm  Spot  of  the  South,”  part  of  the 
Azalia  Trail.  Also,  the  iron  lace  of  Mobile’s  old  homes  charms  the 
visitor,  as  well  as  Shell  Road,  built  largely  by  soldiers  during  the 
Spanish- American  War,  which  winds  gracefully  amid  beautiful 
old  oaks,  draped  with  moss— a restful  calming  place.  The  air  is 
soft  in  Mobile.  The  tropics  reach  the  town  from  the  south.  Palm 
trees,  oleanders,  magnolias,  cape  jasmine,  Cherokee  roses,  and 
Azaleas  make  the  breezes  heavy  with  sweet  odor  through  the 
long  warm  season. 

On  the  bluffs  overlooking  Mobile  Bay  are  resort  places.  In 
1935,  Mobile  Bay  was  the  scene  of  the  Lipton  Regatta,  inter- 
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national  three-day  race  ior  the  trophy  donated  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton.  Near  Mobile  150  miles  of  brilliant  white  beaches 
have  been  called  the  world’s  most  beautiful.  Gulf  State  Park,  on 
the  coast,  most  popular  state  park,  is  visited  annually  by  more 
than  a million  people. 

Point  Clear,  Ala.,  a beautiful  summer  and  winter  resort,  is 
halfway  down  the  bay,  and  is  almost  hidden  among  moss-draped 
live  oaks  and  pines.  When  this  resort  was  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Farragut’s  fleet  in  1864,  a ball  hit  Gunnison  Plouse,  and  a brass 
plate  bearing  the  inscription  “Compliments  of  Admiral  Farragut, 
1865”  now  covers  the  holt  made  by  the  shot.  After  the  war  Gun- 
nison House  became  Point  Clears  “Monte  Carlo,”  where  money, 
cotton  crops,  and  sometimes  entire  plantations  changed  hands 
at  the  gambling  tables. 

Of  the  many  beautiful  homes  of  Alabama,  three  are  state 
shrines,  commemorating  a significant  phase  of  the  state’s  history. 
The  first  White  House  of  the  Confederacy  was  built  in  1825,  the 
same  year  General  LaFayette  paid  a visit  to  Alabama.  It  was  here 
that  President  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  family  lived  while  Mont- 
gomery was  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  government.  The  resi- 
dence was  acquired  by  the  state  as  an  official  shrine  in  1921. 

The  Gorgas  Home  at  Tuscaloosa  has  been  enshrined  as  a 
memorial  to  Gen.  William  Crawford  Gorgas.  It  was  General  Gor- 
gas who  directly  applied  Dr.  Walter  Reed’s  theory  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  Yellow  Fever.  Through  his  work,  Havana,  and  later  the 
Canal  Zone,  were  freed  of  the  scourge.  His  home,  built  just  10 
years  after  Alabama  became  a state,  contains  many  relics  of  by- 
gone -days. 

Magnolia  Grove  in  Greensboro  was  the  beautiful  ante- 
bellum home  of  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  the  “Hero  of  the 
“Merrimac”  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  international  hero 
and  winner  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  He  later  be- 
came a United  States  Congressman.  Built  in  1830  at  the  head  of 
Greensboro’s  main  street,  it  was  officially  opened  to  the  public 
in  Ma)/,  1947.  Housed  at  Magnolia  Grove  are  many  rare  antiques 
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and  relices  which  belonged  to  its  illustrious  master.  Among  these 
is  the  nameplate  taken  from  the  “Merrimac.” 

Perhaps  some  of  the  other  best  known  homes  typical  of  the 
old  South  are  to  be  found  in  the  Black  Belt— a trip  to  these  is  a 
delightful  change  of  pace.  Some  of  these  are  Thom  Hill,  Rose- 
mount,  and  Gaineswood  Thornhill  was  built  in  1833  by  James 
Thornton.  The  house  is  well  preserved  and  remains  much  as  it 
was  when  first  built.  Rosemount,  called  “The  Grand  Mansion  of 
Alabama,”  near  Eutaw,  built  by  William  Allen  Glover,  which 
required  five  years  to  build,  is  a 20-room  plantation  mansion. 
Gainswood,  near  Demopolis,  the  most  elaborate  of  these  struct- 
ures was  built  in  1842  by  General  Nathan  Bryan  Whitfield. 
French  influence,  unusual  Black  Belt  architecture,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  authentic  detail  make  this  structure  outstanding 
among  old  Alabama  homes.  Prints  from  a steel  engraving  of 
Gaineswood  by  John  Sartain  are  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Arts,  New  York. 

Another  interesting  old  home  is  Oak  Manor,  near  Livingston. 
It  was  built  in  1860  by  Isaac  James  Lee,  a relative  of  the  Lees  of 
Virginia.  Sale  of  the  mansion  was  made  necessary  by  the  loss  of 
Colonel  Lee’s  fortune.  It  passed  through  several  ownerships,  at 
one  time  being  the  property  of  Samuel  Hale,  nephew  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  hero,  Nathan  Hale.  It  has  been  written  of  its 
lawns,  “on  the  landscaped,  heavily  shaded  grounds  a flock  of 
peafowl  strut  and  preen.” 

These  are  a very  few  of  the  old  plantations  of  a more  leis- 
urely day,  with  its  cotton  fields  and  banjos  strumming.  Howard 
Weeden,  noted  writer  and  artist,  whose  old  home  may  be  seen  in 
Huntsville,  has  captured  this  spirit  in  her  Bandanna  Ballards. 
Here  is  her  ballard,  “Homesick.” 

“I  long  to  see  a cotton  field 
Once  more  before  I go. 

All  hot  and  splendid,  roll  its  miles 
Of  sunny  summer  snow! 

I long  to  feel  de  warm  sweet  wind 
Blow  down  de  river  bank. 
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Where  fields  of  waving  sugar  cane 
Are  growin’  rich  an’  rank. 

I long  to  see  dat  Easy  World 
Where  no  one’s  in  a flurry; 

And  where,  when  it  comes  time  to  die, 

Dis  nigger  needn’t  hurry!” 

Today  in  Alabama  you  can  see  industry  on  the  march. 
Birmingham,  the  largest  city,  is  the  industrial  center.  It  is  a new 
city  in  an  old  land.  Here  one  can  see  the  new  Medical  Center, 
the  two  colleges— Birmingham-Southern,  and  Howard.  In  the 
Civic  Center  one  finds  the  modern  three  and  one-half  million 
dollar  beautiful  City  Hall,  which  boosts  Birmingham’s  first  real 
Museum  of  Art,  and  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 
Birmingham,  noted  for  its  many  beautiful  homes,  both  old  and 
new,  has  many  lovely  drives.  The  dogwood  trail  in  the  Spring 
is  known  throughout  the  nation  and  attracts  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  For  sheer  beauty,  few  sites  are  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  drive  approaching  Birmingham  from  Montgomery. 
One  overlooks  the  city  m the  valley  from  atop  Red  Mountain 
where,  Vulcan,  mythical  god  of  the  forge,  made  of  pig  iron, 
watches  over  the  city.  Before  reaching  Red  Mountain  one 
drives  on  Shades  Mountain  where  Vestavia,  long  famed  as  the 
world’s  most  unusual  residence,  is  now  transformed  into  an  out- 
standing show  place  of  the  South.  It  has  been  written  that  vis- 
itors driving  from  cotton  fields  were  astounded  to  see  a Roman 
Temple  high  on  the  mountain.  Vestavia,  from  which  the  view 
is  magnificent  in  every  direction,  built  by  the  late  George  Ward, 
is  patterned  after  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in  ancient  Rome.  Today 
it  is  a museum  with  gardens  that  will  bloom  all  the  year  round. 


To  the  north  of  Birmingham  one  can  see  the  Ave  Maria 
Grotto  at  Cullman,  often  called  the  “Eighth  Wonder  of  the 
World”.  The  miniature  creations  of  a Benedictine  monk,  Broth- 
er Joseph  Zoetti,  are  known  the  world  over— a sight  to  see  and 
one  to  remember.  Alsa,  not  far  from  Birmingham  are  the  beau- 
tiful Noccalula  Falls,  near  Gadsden.  At  Guntersville  one  finds 
beautiful  Guntersville  Lake,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  South,  and 
several  miles  from  the  city,  the  Kate  Duncan  Smith  School,  an 
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unusual  institution  established  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  bring  education  to  mountain  children. 

Not  far  from  Florence  one  finds  a man-created  beauty, 
Wilson  Dam,  one  of  the  first  of  the  mighty  dams  to  span  the 
Tennessee  River.  Built  during  World  War  I,  it  was  the  father 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  system,  which  has  made  the  Tennessee  the  most 
harnessed  river  system  in  the  district,  and  prevented  catas- 
trophic floods.  Neaf  Florence  is  Tuscumbia,  where  Helen  Kel- 
ler was  bom.  Here  “ The  Rose  and  Honeysuckle  Home”,  her 
birthplace  still  stands.  Noted  author  and  lecturer,  Helen  Keller 
lost  her  sight,  hearing,  and  power  of  speech  at  the  age  of  three. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  there  is  beautiful  De 
Soto  State  Park,  called  a mountain  paradise  with  its  lovely  wild 
flowers.  De  Soto  Falls,  atop  Lookout  Mountain  is  considered 
to  be  nature’s  most  outstanding  scenic  gift  to  Alabama.  Near 
De  Soto  Park  is  Mentone,  a popular  beautiful  summer  resort. 
In  early  May  boat  trips  down  the  river  from  Mentone  pass  solid 
masses  of  magenta  rhododendron  and  mountain  laurel. 

Almost  in  the  center  of  Alabama  one  finds  the  present  cap- 
ital, once  the  “Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.”  Here  are  many 
public  buildings  of  beauty  and  interest,  as  well  as  many  beaut- 
iful old  homes.  The  State  Capitol  Bldg,  of  Montgomery  ranks 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greek  Revival  capitols  built 
during  ante  bellum  days.  On  the  north  lawn  is  the  Confederate 
Monument,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid  by  Jefferson 
Davis,  April  26,  1886.  Here,  too,  in  1861  was  born  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  at  the  famous  Secession  Convention. 
A brass  star  on  the  floor  of  the  west  portico  marks  the  exact 
spot  where  Mr.  Davis  stood  during  the  inauguration,  when  the 
Stars  and  Bars  of  the  Confederacy  was  unfurled  for  four  years. 
Not  far  from  Montgomery  are  Auburn  with  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  the  oldest  school  of  technology  in  the  South, 
and  Tuskegee  with  the  Tuskegee  Institute  for  Negroes,  and  the 
Carver  Museum  with  collections  of  the  works  of  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  famed  Negro  scientist  and  teacher  at  Tuskegee. 

In  the  western  section  of  Alabama  one  finds  Tuscaloosa, 
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once  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  the  State  University,  one  of 
the  great  centers  of  learning  of  the  South  with  the  stately  Denny 
Chimes,  and  its  campus,  considered  among  the  loveliest  of  un- 
iversity campuses  throughout  the  nation. 

Alabama  has  six  major  beautiful  state  parks,  and  three  na- 
tional forests.  These  are  Gulf  State  Park,  De  Soto  Park,  Monte 
Sano,  Cheaha  State  Park,  Oak  Mountain  State  Park,  and  Che- 
wacha  State  Park.  At  Cheaha  State  Park,  near  Anniston,  one 
finds  Bald  Rock,  the  highest  point  in  Alabama,  where  one  can 
look  out  and  see  seven  states.  Near  here  is  a monument  to  Se- 
locta  Chinabee,  the  famous  Indian  scout  and  friend  of  Andrew 
Jackson. 

For  those  who  wish  to  relax  amid  natural  wildlife  there  are 
the  William  B.  Bankhead  National  Forest  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  the  Conecuh  National  Forest  in  the  southern,  and 
the  Talladega  National  Forest  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

These  are  a few  of  the  interesting  sites  and  beauty  spots 
of  Alabama,  the  cotton  state.  All  of  this,  and  much  more,  is 
Alabama!  No,  you  may  not  find  Uncle  Remus,  or  a Southern 
Belle  gliding  down  the  winding  star  with  a magnolia  blossom 
tucked  in  her  hair!  But  we  can  supply  you  even  these— if  you 
insist! 

Former  Gov.  Frank  Dixon  has  written  “we  take  pride  in 
what  it  shows”  but  “we  are  not  yet  satisfied.  When  our  land 
closely  resembles  Paradise  we  will  rest  content  with  Alabama.” 
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LAGRANGE  COLLEGE 

LA  GRANGE  COLLEGE 
By  Elisabeth  L.  Edwards , Florance,  Ala. 

On  a spur  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain  four  miles  south 
west  of  Leighton,  Alabama,  there  was  once;  many  years  ago,  a 
miniature  village  called  LaGrange.  The  village  was  beautiful 
for  situation,  affording  picturesque  vistas  from  every  direction, 
and  the  climate  during  the  Summer  months  was  unexcelled  any- 
where in  the  South.  So  charming  was  the  place  in  every  respect 
that  the  wealthy  people  of  the  valley  used  it  as  a resort  during 
the  heated  season,  and  in  the  course  of  years  decided  to  erect 
a college  there  for  the  education  of  their  sons  and  an  academy 
for  their  daughters.  Donations  and  subscriptions  were  accord- 
ingly made  and  a church,  a college  and  academy  were  built. 

On  January  19th,  1830,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  establish- 
ing La  Grange  College  was  approved,  and  the  school  opened. 
It  was  the  first  chartered  college  in  the  state.  Rev.  Robert 
Paine  was  the  first  superintendent,  and  among  the  instructors 
were  William  Hudson,  professor  of  mathematics  and  modem 
languages,  and  R.  Sims,  of  ancient  languages.  In  1840  Dr.  Rar- 
bour  resigned  and  Prof.  Henry  Tutwiler,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
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tinguished  educators  of  the  South,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair 
of  chemistry  and  mathematics.  Dr.  Richard  Rivers,  well  known 
instructor  and  author,  was  also  associated  with  the  institution 
for  a number  of  years. 

La  Grange  numbered  among  its  alumni  many  who  in  after 
years  achieved  notable  success,  Dr.  John  Allen  Wyeth,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  whose  statue  stands  in  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  was  at  one  time  a student  there. 

For  twenty-five  years  La  Grange  continued  to  flourish,  but 
in  the  Autumn  of  1854  the  citizens  of  Florence,  Alabama,  a town 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  urged  its  removal 
to  that  place  and  offered  such  great  inducements  that  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  students  and  many  members  of  the  faculty 
the  deal  was  finally  consumated,  and  in  1855  the  doors  of  La- 
Grange  were  closed  for  all  time.  The  college  opened  in  Flor- 
ence with  Dr.  Richard  Rivers  as  president,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Florence  Weslyan  University.  It  continued  to 
operate  under  this  name  until  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  at  which 
time  it  was  obliged  to  close.  It  opened  again  in  1872,  but  at 
that  time,  and  for  a number  of  years  afterwards,  was  known 
as  The  State  Normal  College. 

All  the  buildings  of  old  La  Grange  College  were  burned  by 
Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Cornyne,  April  28th,  1863.  The  li- 
braries, consisting  of  about  four  thousand  volumes,  the  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus,  a cabinet  of  minerals,  and  all 
the  furniture  were  also  burned.  The  bricks  and  even  the  found- 
ation stones  have  long  ago  been  hauled  away,  and  now  briars 
and  dense  under-growth  mark  the  spot  that  was  once  La  Grange. 
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COTTON  CARDS 

How  Secured  for  the  People  of  Alabama  During  the  Period  of 
the  War  Between  the  States , 1861-1865 

This  article  is  compiled  by  a study  of  the  Acts  of  Alabama,  Governor’s 
correspondence  and  reports  of  the  Quartermaster  General  in  the  files  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  Alabama,  Military  Records 
Division,  covering  the  period  of  time  noted  above. 

Compiled  by  Clyde  E.  Wilson,  under  W.P.A.  project  number  6039- 
3525,  December  8th,  1937. 

What  is  designated  as  a “cotton  card”  was  a small  hand  in- 
strument, made  from  wood,  leather  and  more  or  less  finely  drawn 
wire,  used  in  the  preparing  of  cotton  after  it  had  been  ginned, 
for  spinning  or  any  other  purpose  to  which  the  cotton  was  to  be 
put.  These  cards  were  made  into  three  sizes,  numbered  one, 
two  and  three  but  the  most  popular  size  seems  to  have  been  one 
that  measured  approximately  4800  square  inches  and  contained 
about  84  wires  to  the  inch,  requiring  about  500  feet  of  wire. 

Prior  to  the  war,  these  cards  were  just  an  ordinary  article 
of  commerce  and  should  be  purchased  in  any  store  selling  such 
supplies,  but,  as  was  common  custom,  they  were  made  at  points 
outside  the  State,  the  farmer  prefering  to  sell  his  cotton  and  buy- 
ing such  things  to  have  them  made  at  home. 

Very  shortly  after  die  Confederate  Congress  declared  that 
“War  exists  between  the  Confederate  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States”  (May  6,  1861),  the  importation  of 
any  article  from  the  United  States  and  the  exportation  of  any 
articles  into  the  United  States  was  strictly  prohibited  on  the 
ground  of  “furnishing  material  benefit  or  comfort  to  the  enemy”. 
The  blockade  of  all  southern  ports  by  the  Federal  Navy  had  by 
the  summer  of  1862,  become  very  effective,  so  that  the  want  of 
cards,  had  by  this  time  become  very  acute,  and  some  means  had 
to  be  resorted  to  replenish  the  supply. 

This  article  is  not  intended  by  any  means  to  be  an  eulogy 
of  Governor  John  Gill  Shorter,  but  it  must  be  said  that  he  used 
every  means  in  his  power  to  supply  the  people  of  Alabama  with 
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the  necessities  of  file,  so  at  his  suggestion,  the  Legislature  of 
1862  made  an  appropriation  of  $60,000.00  for  the  puruchase  of 
cotton  cards,  placing  the  entire  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  purchase  such  cards  by  any  means  or  in  whatever  mar- 
ket it  seemed  to  him  most  expedient  or  to  construct  machines 
for  making  them  within  the  State. 

During  this  period  there  was  a large  importing  and  export- 
ing firm  in  Charleston,  S C.,  doing  business  under  the  name 
of  John  Fraser  & Co.,  and  immediately  after  the  above  appropria- 
tion was  made,  Gov.  Shorter  got  into  communication  with  them 
with  the  result  that  they  agreed  to  furnish  him  not  less  than 
5,000  pairs  of  cards  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $7.50  per 
pair,  according  to  size,  delivered  to  their  warehouse  in  Charles- 
ton. The  delivery  of  these  cards  was  guaranteed  subject  only 
to  being  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

While  negotiations  were  pending  for  entering  into  this  con- 
tract, Fraser  & Co.  notified  Gov.  Shorter  that  owing  to  the  fact 
that  these  cards  had  to  be  purchased  at  points  outside  the  State, 
they  would  be  unable  to  use  either  Confederate  or  State  monies 
of  any  kind,  but  would  have  to  have  sterling  and,  as  they  had  to 
pay  for  the  cards  before  delivery  would  be  made  to  them,  an 
advance  payment  would  have  to  be  made.  Gov.  Shorter  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  2600  L.  Sterling  in  New  Orleans,  drawn  on 
Liverpool,  for  which  he  paid  a premium  of  47  percent  in  State 
Bonds. 

The  final  letter  from  Gov.  Shorter  to  Fraser  & Co.,  confirm- 
ing the  order  and  inclosing  the  Sterling  was  dated  Dec.  12,  1862 
and  in  May  1863,  Fraser  notified  him  that  6000  of  the  cards 
were  in  their  warehouse  in  Charleston,  subject  to  his  order.  It 
developed  later  that  these  cards  had  been  made  at  some  point 
in  the  United  States,  and  had  been  shipped  to  and  paid  for  in 
Liverpool  by  some  importing  firm  of  that  place  and  from  there 
shipped  to  the  firm  in  Nassau  from  which  Fraser  had  purchased. 
From  this  point  they  were  shipped  in  a Steamer  flying  the  flag 
of  the  Confederacy  and  succeeded  in  running  the  blockade  into 
Charleston  harbor. 
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During  the  interim  between  the  placing  the  order  with  and 
the  delivery  of  the  cards  from,  Fraser  & Co.,  on  J.  W.  Keep,  of 
Selma,  constructed  a machine  for  making  cards  that  at  the  time, 
was  considered  as  being  very  proficient.  Keep  also  had  a ma- 
chine for  drawing  wire  from  the  block  steel.  Gov.  Shorter  was 
so  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  making  cards  in  this  way 
that  he,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  entered  into  partnership  with 
Keep,  under  the  name  of  “Alabama  State  Card  Manufacturing 
Co.”,  putting  into  the  business  $15,000.00  in  cash,  of  the  State’s 
money,  Keep  to  furnish  at  least  five  such  machines,  expenses 
and  cards  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  Keep  to  sell  his 
share  when  and  where  he  pleased  and  the  State  to  furnish  at 
cost  to  those  unable  to  buy  in  the  open  market.  These  machines 
were  to  be  operated  bv  steam  and  were  supposed  to  have  a 
capacity  of  75  pairs  of  cards  per  day  each.  This  venture  was 
not  a success  due  to  several  contributing  causes.  Keep  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  much  energy  and  was  not  inherently  honest, 
supplies  of  raw  materials  were  very  scarce  and  hard  to  get  and 
adequate  help  could  not  be  obtained.  The  records  indicate  that 
not  more  than  500  pairs  of  cards  were  ever  delivered  to  the  State. 
In  the  early  part  of  1864,  Gov.  Watts,  who  succeeded  Shorter  in 
Dec.  1863,  dissolved  the  partnership  and  withdrew  all  State  aid. 

The  prime  object  the  State  had  in  securing  these  cards  was 
to  furnish  them  to  the  families  of  indigent  soldiers,  this  being 
done  through  the  Probate  Judges  and  Boards  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  the  respective  counties. 

A similar  partnership  to  that  shown  above  was  made  be- 
tween the  State  and  one  J.  C.  Davis,  to  manufacture  cards  at 
Montgomery.  This  company  was  known  as  the  “State  Card 
Manufacturing  Company”  and  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a 
success  than  the  one  at  Selma,  as  during  the  month  of  Oct.,  1864, 
Gov.  Watts  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Richmond,  request- 
ing the  permanent  exemption  of  the  machinists  employed,  stat- 
ing that  the  plant  was  turnings  out  an  aggregate  of  75  cards  per 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  the  monthly  reports  sent  the  Governor 
show  that  the  plant  was  running  fairly  regularly,  delivering  some 
cards  to  the  State,  selling  some  for  Davis  and  exchanging  others 
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for  raw  material,  principally  leather.  J.  D.  Hutcheson  of  Au- 
tauga County  is  listed  as  being  the  Superintendent. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  named  above,  the  records  give 
more  or  less  meager  information  as  to  some  others.  These  plants 
were  evidently  small,  independent  concerns,  not  subsidized  by 
the  State  in  any  way,  but  could  sell  their  products  where  they 
pleased. 

One  such  plant  was  operated  in  Coffee  County  during  the 
year  1862  by  G.  T.  Yelverton,  James  Larkin  and  R.  T.  Brooks. 

Another  was  in  Greenville,  operated  by  a man  named  Payne, 
who  had  invented  a machine  for  the  making  of  cards. 

In  1863,  the  State  purchased  quite  a number  of  cards  from 
a man  named  J.  C.  Plant,  who  had  moved  his  plant  from  some 
point  in  Alabama  to  Macon,  Ga. 

In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary  by  both  the  Confed- 
erate and  United  States  Governments,  the  largest  sources  of 
supply  of  these  cards  continued  to  be  from  points  outside  the 
State,  principally  Nassau.  There  were  quite  a number  of  ves- 
sels running  the  blockade  at  the  various  ports.  These  vessels 
operated  at  their  own  risk  apparently,  and  smuggled  out  cotton 
and  tobacco,  returning  with  almost  every  thing  that  was  needed 
and  these  cards  were  a very  common  part  of  their  cargo. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  restriction  on  the 
manufacture  of  these  cards  at  the  north,  but  they  could  not  be 
shipped  to  any  ports  on  the  western  continents  but  could  go  to 
European  ports.  From  the  European  ports,  it  was  a very  easy 
matter  to  trans-ship  to  Nassau.  The  exportation  of  cotton  from 
the  Confederacy  to  any  port  through  which  it  would  ultimately 
reach  the  United  States,  was,  to  outward  appearances,  next  to 
treason,  the  most  heinous  crime  that  could  be  committed  by  a 
Confederate.  The  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  cotton  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  President,  could  issue  a permit  for  cotton  to  pass 
through  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be  used 
for  supplies  for  the  Confederacy  and  that  the  cotton  was  not  to 
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be  consigned  to  any  port  in  the  United  States.  Under  certain 
conditions  the  same  privilege  could  be  granted  the  several  states 
where  the  proceeds  were  to  be  used  for  State  purposes  and 
further  provided  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  cargo  space  on  any 
vessel  returning  through  the  blockade  should  be  used  for  Con- 
federate articles. 

In  December  1864,  Gov.  Watts  applied  for  permission  to 
ship  1500  bales  of  cotton  to  Nassau  to  be  exchanged  for  cotton 
cards.  He  stated  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  per- 
mission had  been  obtained  from  the  Commander  of  the  block- 
ading squadron  at  Mobile  to  allow  the  vessel  or  vessels  conveying 
this  cotton  out  and  the  returning  cargo  to  go  through  the  block- 
ade without  molestation,  and  while  no  direct  statement  is  made, 
the  inference  is  that  “with  a great  price  had  he  obtained  this 
freedom.” 

In  April,  1864,  Gov.  Watts  made  a contract  with  a man 
named  Enoch  Allridge  for  the  importation  of  4000  cards  through 
Wilmington.  2000  of  these  came  through  without  trobule  but 
the  second  shipment  of  2000  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the 
enemy. 

During  the  same  month,  Gov.  Watts  also  contracted  with 
a man  named  James  Shackleford,  of  Wilmington  for  rather  an 
indefinite  number  of  cards,  but  the  records  fail  to  show  how 
many,  if  any,  were  ever  delivered. 

In  the  report  of  the  Quarter  master  General  for  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1864,  he  shows  that  he  had  purchased  3482  cards  from 
Lehman  Bros,  of  Montgomery  at  $20.00  per  pair.  How  Lehman 
Bros,  secured  these  cards,  or  how  they  were  gotten  through  the 
blockade  is  not  shown,  but  it  is  clearly  shown  that  certain  Fed- 
eral officers  were  not  at  all  averse  to  granting  immunity  to  some 
shippers  for  a cash  consideration. 

During  the  year  1864,  quite  an  amount  of  discussion  was 
had  in  reference  to  making  cards  at  the  Wetumpka  State  Prison, 
but  the  effort  seems  to  have  been  abortive  and  nothing  done. 
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Both  Governors  Shorter  and  Watts  seemed  to  have  exercised 
all  due  dilligence  in  trying  to  secure  cotton  cards.  The  manufac- 
ture of  them  in  the  State  was  practically  prohibited  due  to  the 
inability  to  secure  both  raw  material  and  laborers. 
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MAJOR  HENRY  CHURCHILL  SEMPLE 

By  Saffold  Berney 
Mobile,  Ala.,  November  24,  1922 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  States,  in  the 
Spring  of  1861,  I was  a boy,  not  quite  eight  years  of  age,  going  to 
school  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  preparing  to  enter  college. 

At  that  time,  Major,  (then  Mr. ) Semple,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  a practicing  lawyer  at  the  Montgomery  Bar,  and  had 
been  such  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  coming  from 
Willamsburg,  Virginia,  the  state  of  his  birth.  He  was  then  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  having  been  born  January  14,  1822;  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  life,  tall,  slender,  active,  energetic,  and 
possessing  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  one  of  his  age;  of  scol- 
arly  attainment,  having  been  a university  graduate;  of  unques- 
tionable integrity;  quiet,  but  courteous  deportment;  firm  and 
courageous,  just  the  kind  of  man  to  make  the  lawyer  he  was  and 
military  officer  he  afterwards  proved  to  be. 

The  City  of  Montgomery  is  situated  in  a well  wooded  and 

J J 

very  fertile  agricultural  section  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  its 
people  are  prosperous,  educated  and  refined,  coming  as  they  did, 
principally  from  the  other  Southern  States,  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

In  1861  the  Montgomery  Bar  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
ablest  in  the  State.  In  1861  it  numbered  among  its  members  the 
eloquent  William  L.  Yancey— the  “Apostle  of  Secession”— prob- 
ably the  greatest  orator  the  South  ever  produced,  and  who  rep- 
resented Alabama  in  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States;  the 
able  and  forceful  Thomas  H.  Watts,  who  was  Attorney  General 
in  President  Davis’  cabinet,  and  who  afterwards  became  Gover- 
nor of  Alabama;  the  brilliant  and  adroit  Samuel  F.  Rice,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  law  was  unexcelled,  and  whose  wit  and  humor 
illuminated  all  that  he  said  and  did,  and  whose  well  reasoned 
and  clearly  expressed  opinions  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama  are  models  of  excellence  and  have  been  fre- 
quently cited;  the  learned  and  able  George  W.  Stone,  whose  long 
service  on  the  bench  as  circuit  judge  and  justice  and  chief  justice 
of  the  State  of  Alabama,  covering  a period  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  has  shed  luster  on  the  juridical  historv  of  the  State— he 
was  a tower  of  strength  and  a pillar  of  fire  in  legal  matters;  the 
learned  and  logical  Abram  J.  Walker,  whose  opinions  as  Chief 
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Justice  of  the  State  give  him  high  rank  as  a jurist;  William  P. 
Chilton— profound  lawyer  and  jurist,  who  afterwards  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama;  that  great  lawyer 
and  judge  and  U.  S.  senator,  George  Goldthwaite,  learned  and 
profound;  Thomas  J.  Judge,  whose  knowledge  of  the  law  and 
sound  judgment  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  as  a lawyer;  John 
A.  Elmore,  a great  lawyer  and  not  excelled  as  an  Advocate;  the 
knightly  Tennent  Lomax,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at 
the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines— a lawyer  of  rare  ability  who  gave 
promise  of  a brilliant  future  when  he  was  stricken  down;  David 
Clopton;  Daniel  S.  Troy,  John  W.  A.  Sanford,  James  H.  Clanton; 
Marion  A.  Baldwin;  William  A.  Gunter,  and  a number  of  others 
whom  I might  mention  but  for  want  of  space.  There  were  giants 
at  that  Bar  in  1861. 

It  was  with  such  lawyers  as  these  that  Major,  (then  Mr.) 
Semple  had  to  measure  lances,  and  that  he  so  ably  held  his  own 
in  contests  with  them,  in  the  courts,  both  trial  and  appellate  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  legal  ability  and  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

When  Major  Semple  came  to  the  Bar  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  ranked  with  the  ablest  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
decisions  were  as  frequently  cited  by  the  courts  of  the  other  states 
as  those  of  any  court  in  the  United  States— a time  unlike  the 
present,  when  crowded  calendars  did  not  preclude  the  thorough- 
ness of  investigation  and  presentation  by  counsel,  and  the  de- 
liberate consideration  by  the  court,  so  essential  to  the  right  de- 
cision of  legal  causes,  and  when  in  the  absence  of  precedents,  the 
judges  were  forced  to  reason  out  their  opinions  by  the  analogies 
of  the  common  law.  Such  was  Mr.  Semple  as  a lawyer  in  1861,  I 
will  now  turn  to  his  career  as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army. 


SEMPLE’S  BATTERY 

This  famous  battery  of  field  artillery,  of  six  twelve-pounder 
bronze  Napoleon  Guns,  which  rendered  such  signal  service  to  the 
Confederate  cause  in  the  war  between  the  States,  in  1861-65,  was 
organized  March  7,  1862  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  as  the  Marks’ 
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Artillery,  but  was  afterwards  known  as  Semple’s  Battery,  taking 
this  name  from  its  first  commander,  Henry  Churchill  Semple. 

It  was  composed  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and 
men,  the  very  flower  of  Montgomery  City  and  County,  members 
of  the  first  families  of  the  City  and  County,  and  as  brave,  patri- 
otic and  enthusiastic  a body  of  men  as  were  ever  mustered  into 
the  service  in  any  army— loyal  sons  of  the  South,  who  were  read} 
to  give  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  South,  as  many  of  them  did. 
The  first  commissioned  officers,  elected  by  the  Company  at  the 
time  of  its  organization,  were:  Henry  C.  Semple,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  Captain;  Elmore  }.  Fitzpatrick,  First  Lieutenant;  John 
B.  Scott,  Second  Lieutenant;  Richard  W.  Goldthwaite,  Third 
Lieutenant;  Joseph  Pollard,  (the  brave  young  officer  who  fell  in 
the  Battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee)  Fourth  Lieutenant;  Dr. 
Robert  Lide,  Surgeon.  I became  a member  of  the  Company  at 
the  time  of  its  organization.  The  following  day,  March  8th,  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  battery,  without  guns  or  horses,  left 
Montgomery  for  Mobile  on  a river  steamboat,  arriving  at  Mobile 
March  11,  1862,  and  on  March  11,  1862  they  were  carried  from 
Mobile,  by  steamboat,  down  the  Mobile  Bay  to  the  mouth  of 
Dog  River,  and  up  that  river  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  site 
of  the  Old  Dog  River  Cotton  Factory,  about  five  miles  from  the 
City  of  Mobile,  where  it  went  into  camp  and  where  it  remained, 
drilling  in  squad  formation  and  waiting  for  its  guns  and  horses, 
until  July,  1862,  when,  fully  equipped  with  guns  and  horses,  it 
was  sent  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  and  became  a part  of  Gen- 
eral Bragg’s  Army.  The  Battery  was  with  that  army  in  its  advance 
into  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1862.  It  received 
its  baptism  of  fire  November  8,  1862,  in  the  Battle  of  Perryville, 
Kentucky,  fought  between  the  forces  of  Bragg  and  Buell,  losing 
in  the  battle  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded. 

On  Bragg’s  retreat  from  Kentucky,  the  Battery  was  sent,  by 
way  of  Cumberland  Gap,  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  thence  down 
the  Sequatchie  Valley  to  Decherd,  Tennessee,  thence  to  Triume, 
Tennessee,  where  it  went  into  camp  and  remained  until  Bragg’s 
advance  to  Murfreesboro.  On  December  28,  1862  Bragg’s  Army 
moved  forward  to  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  the  Battery  form- 
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ing  part  of  the  army.  It  arrived  at  Murfreesboro  on  the  night  of 
December  28,  1862.  On  December  31,  1862  the  Battery  took  part 
in  the  hotly  contested  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  between  the  Con- 
federate Army  under  Bragg  and  the  Federal  Army  under  Rose- 
crans,  forming  part  of  Cleburn’s  Division.  The  next  day,  January 
1,  1863,  the  Battery  was  not  engaged.  The  next  day  January  2, 
1863,  at  three  o’clock  came  the  desperate  and  fatal  charge  by 
Breckinridge’s  Division,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men, 
on  the  Federal  lines.  Four  guns  out  of  the  six  belonging  to  the 
battery  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  this  charge,  losing  out  of  the 
forty-fve  officers  and  men  handling  the  guns  twenty  killed  and 
wounded,  among  the  latter  the  brave  Lieutenant  Joseph  Pollard, 
who  was  shot  through  an  arm  and  a leg  and  who  died  of  his 
wounds;  losing  also  one  gun  captured  and  fourteen  horses  killed 
and  wounded. 

A boulder  on  the  site  of  this  charge  bears  this  inscription: 

On  January  2,  1863,  at  three  p.  m.,  there  were 
stationed  on  this  hill  48  cannon,  commanding 
the  field  across  the  river,  and  the  Confed- 
erates advanced  over  this  field,  the  shot  and 
shell  from  these  guns  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
1800  killed  and  wounded  in  about  an  hour”. 

This  out  of  about  five  thousand  men  making  the  charge.  The 
river  referred  to  is  Stoney  River,  about  two  miles  north  of  Mur- 
freesboro, which  at  that  time  was  fordable  at  this  point.  The  Di- 
vision was  badly  repulsed  and  driven  back  in  disorder.  Captain 
Semple  at  the  time  of  this  charge  was  acting  as  Chief  of  Artillery 
of  Cleburne’s  Division,  and  the  four  guns  which  were  engaged 
in  the  charge  were  commanded  by  First  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick. 

It  was  in  this  battle  of  Murfreesboro  that  a shell  from 
Semple’s  Battery,  fired  at  a distance  of  more  than  half  a mile, 
killed  General  Rosecrans’  Chief  of  Staff,  the  accomplished  Aus- 
trian Officer,  Lieut-Colonel  Julius  P.  Garesche,  who  was  riding 
by  the  General’s  side. 
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Saturday  night,  January  3,  1863,  Bragg’s  Army  retired  to 
Shelbyville  and  Manchester,  Tennessee.  And  in  June,  1863,  fell 
back  to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 


Then  came  the  bloody  battle  of  CHICKAMAUGA  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863.  In  this  battle,  said  to  have  been  the  bloodiest  of  the 
war  for  the  numbers  engaged,  the  Battery  again  distinguished 
itself  bv  gallant  and  efficient  service. 

J O 

Speaking  of  the  Battery,  General  Cleburne,  in  his  report  of 
the  battle,  had  this  to  say: 

Captain  Semple  with  his  battery  x x x render- 
ed invaluable  service  and  exhibited  the  high- 
est gallantry  on  Saturday  night,  running  their 
pieces  up,  as  they  did,  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  enemy.  In  this  they  were  ably  sustained 
by  Lieutenant  Richard  W.  Goldthwait  of 
Semple’s  Battery”. 

And  again  in  the  same  report,  General  Cleburne  says: 
Captain  Semple  also  displayed  skill  and  judg- 
ment as  Acting  Chief  of  Artillery,  particularly 
in  the  selection  of  a position  for  his  own  and 
Douglass’  Batteries  on  Sunday  evening,  which 
gave  an  oblique  fire  upon  the  enemy  in  his 
works,  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
final  charge  of  Polk’s  Brigade.” 


Then  came  the  Battle  of  Missionary  Ridge , when  Bragg’s 
Army,  already  weakened  by  the  losses  sustained  by  it  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  was  reduced  to  almost  a skeleton  by  the 
withdrawal  of  forces  from  it,  sent  to  Knoxville  and  other  points, 
was  driven  in  disorder  from  the  ridge.  In  this  battle  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Cleburne’s  invincible  division,  of  which  the  Battery 
was  a part  and  which  had  never  sustained  defeat,  held  the  right 
of  Bragg’s  line,  held  back  the  advancing  tide  of  the  enemy  in  its 
front,  and  retired  from  the  ridge  in  good  order. 
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And  then  came  RINGGOLD  GAP,  in  the  hills  of  north- 
western Georgia,  near  Ringgold  Station  on  the  Western  & Atlantic 
Railroad,  where  Cleburne’s  Division,  forming  Bragg’s  rear  guard, 
held  back  Grant’s  pursuing  army  for  six  hours  until  Bragg’s  re- 
treating army  had  passed  in  safty,  with  its  wagon  trains.  In  this 
heroic  defense  two  guns  of  the  Battery,  under  the  Command  of 
Lieutenant  Richard  W.  Goldthwait,  did  most  effective  work. 

Then  the  retreat  of  the  army  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  under 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  superseded  General  Bragg 
in  command  of  the  army. 

And  then  the  Battle  of  JONESBORO,  GEORGIA,  in  which 
the  Battery  was  engaged. 

And  then  Hood’s  advance  into  middle  Tennessee  in  the  Fall 
of  1864.  At  this  time  Captain  Semple,  having  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major  of  Artillery,  to  rank  from  January  19th,  1864, 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  defense  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  the  Battery 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Richard  W.  Goldthwaite. 

Then  came  the  disastrous  battles  of  FRANKLIN  AND 
NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  after  which  the  Battery  was  sent 
to  re-enforce  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  the  East,  going  to 
Cammack,  Georgia,  and  from  there  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and 
from  Augusta  it  was  marched  a short  distance  into  South  Caro- 
lina, where  it  went  into  Camp,  as  the  horses  were  too  jaded  to 
go  further.  While  resting  there  and  collecting  horses,  the  Battery 
received  news  of  General  Lee’s  surrender.  Ten  or  fifteen  days 
after  receiving  the  news  the  Battery  disbanded,  and  the  officers 
and  men  were  paroled.  Major  Semple  was  paroled  at  Meridian, 
Mississippi,  May  10,  1865. 

So  passed  out  of  existence  and  into  history  this  gallant 
battery,  which  had  covered  itself  with  glory  on  many  hard  fought 
battlefields,  and  with  their  paroles  in  their  pockets,  and  orders 
for  substenance  and  transportation  enroute,  where  obtainable,  its 
heroic  men  and  officers  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  beloved  South- 
land and  its  righteous  cause,  had  risked  and  sacrificed  so  much, 
with  courage  and  fortitude  not  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  war; 
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who,  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  half  fed,  half  clothed,  half  shod, 
had  so  willingly  and  uncomplainingly  endured  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  more  than  three  years  of  war— the  long  marches 
over  hot  and  dusty  roads,  or  roads  made  well  nigh  impassable  by 
winter  rains,  the  toilsome  marches  over  hills  and  mountains,  the 
summer  heat  and  the  winter  cold,  who  had  often  faced  death  on 
the  battlefields— broken  hearted  at  the  wrecking  of  all  their 
hopes,  turned  their  faces  homeward  to  homes  many  of  which 
had  been  made  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war,  to  build  anew 
their  fortunes  and  restore  their  prostrate  land. 

What  a contraet  between  the  battery  then  and  when  it  left 
Montgomery  in  1862  for  the  field  of  action.  Where  the  high  hopes 
and  enthusiam  which  filled  the  hearts  of  these  men  in  1862?  All 
gone,  and  only  disappointment  in  their  place.  Few,  very  few  of 
them,  remain  on  earth  todav,  probably  not  a half  dozen— all  the 
others  have  gone  to  their  just  reward.  Many  of  them  died  on  the 
battlefield,  others  in  the  hospitals  from  disease;  the  rest,  more 
fortunate  shall  I say,  since  the  war.  Will  the  South  ever  forget 
these  men?  Will  the  glory  that  is  theirs  ever  be  dimmed,  or  the 
honor  that  is  due  them  ever  be  forgotten  by  the  South?  God 
forbid. 
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PREFACE 

More  than  twelve  months  past,  I commenced,  what  I then 
designated,  to  be  a series  of  numbers,  giving  the  history  of 
Marion,  and  sketches  of  life  and  adventures  of  old  settlers,  and 
purposed  a weekly  publication  of  them  in  the  Marion  Herald, 
until  the  thread  of  my  story  was  run  out.  In  pursuance  of  this 
determination,  I wrote  and  published  three  numbers  over  signa- 
ture of  Oliver  H.  Perry.  Business,  absence,  ill-health,  and  if  the 
truth  must  out,  indolence,  caused  me  to  stop  at  the  third  chapter, 
where,  in  all  probability,  the  story  on  the  London  of  Perry  would 
have  halted,  for  the  next  half  century,  had  not  the  persuasion  of 
kind  friends  and  the  temerity  of  the  publisher  of  this  veracious 
History  caused  me  to  collect,  and  endeavor  to  arrange  in  read- 
able form,  what  is  contained  in  the  following  pages.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  many  trivial  events  and  humble  individuals  are 
occasionally  dignified  into  what  may  be  deemed  undue  import- 
ance, by  those  who  may  chance  to  look  over  these  pages,  and  re- 
side some  distance  from  Marion.  Should  our  history  stray  so  far 
from  home  as  to  be  read  by  strangers,  it  is  hoped  they  will  re- 
collect it  was  the  object  of  the  writer  to  speak  of  matters  mainly 
local  in  character.  Our  story  is  a family  record  for  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  Marion,  and  hence  it  has  not  been  thought 
inappropriate  to  relate  many  anecdotes  of  persons  and  society, 
which  may  appear  contemptible  to  the  indifferent  reader,  but 
which,  I flatter  myself  cannot  fail  to  be  read  now,  and  many 
years  hence,  with  much  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  Marion. 

In  obtaining  the  facts  contained  in  the  following  pages,  I 
was  obliged  to  communicate  the  object  of  my  enquiries,  and  by 
that  means,  I necessarily  became  known  as  the  writer.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  affectation  to  withhold  my  name  from  the  public. 
This  explanation,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient,  to  relieve  me  from 
the  imputation  of  any  rediculous  ambition  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  an  Author;  and  when  it  is  further  stated  that  the  only 
reward  I look  for  or  desire,  is  the  amusement  of  my  neighbors 
and  friends,  by  the  preservation  of  facts  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Marion,  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  some  of  its  first 
settlers;  and,  also  to  benefit  ourselves  by  giving  an  extended 
notice,  and  knowledge  of  our  religious  and  literary  institutions. 
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I hope  even  criticism  will  withhold  its  rod,  and  this  little  book, 
in  the  circle  it  is  intended  to  be  read,  will  be  received  with  that 
blindness  to  its  faults  due  to  good  intentions. 


In  speaking  of  persons  who  are  alive— my  friends  and 
neighbors,  with  whom  I am  in  daily  intercourse,  I have  found  it 
difficult  to  use  terms  that  should  give  no  offence,  or  not  convey 
the  idea  of  a disposition  to  flatter.  I trust  that  I may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  my  wish  to  avoid  each.  When  I have  mentioned  facts 
connected  with  particular  individuals,  I have  spoken  of  them 
only  in  print,  in  terms  of  praise,  as  every  good  man  would  will- 
ingly speak  of  them  in  conversation,  and  even  if  my  language 
should  sometimes  appear  too  flattering,  the  reader  will  please  re- 
collect that  we  live  in  a naughty  world,  and  good  deeds,  are  not 
so  alarmingly  frequent  that  we  should  be  chary  in  over  praising 
them. 


S.  A.  TOWNES 


Marion,  Alabama,  October  1,  1844. 
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HISTORY 
CHAPTER  I 


Marion— motives  for  writing  History  of— its— Latitude— Michael 
Muckle,  first  settler— his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  life— Anec- 
dotes concerning  Mr.  Muckle,  the  old  Mare  jenny  and  her 
colt— Melancholy  casualty  to  the  latter— Mr  Muckle  becomes 
“crowded”  and  sells  out  to  Anderson  West. 

The  present  respectability  and  prospective  importance  of 
Marion,  demand  some  record  of  its  first  settlement,  and  general 
history,  to  the  present  date.  It  is  also  called  for,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  curious  hereafter,  and  before  those  who  are  familiar 
with  its  history  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  existence.  With  a 
view  of  preserving,  in  a substantial  form,  its  history,  and  such 
incidents  connected  with  the  eventual  location  of  the  county  site, 
as  may  be  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  I have  undertaken  to 
write  such  facts  as  may  be  learned  from  sources  that  may  be 
relied  on.  Although  many  of  the  facts  I may  record,  are  familiar 
with  many  readers,  as  the  aim  is  to  note  them  down  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  succeed  us,  than  the  present  “knowing 
generation,”  it  is  hoped  an  occasional  narration  of  well  known 
truths,  will  be  set  down  to  the  ambition  of  the  writer,  to  serve 
future  readers  and  historians,  rather  than  the  busy  currency 
tinkers,  cotton  growers  and  negro  purchasers  of  the  present  day. 

The  town  of  MARION  is  situated  in  32  38'  North  latitude, 
and  about  a half  degree  South  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Its  present 
location,  in  the  year  1817,  was  covered  with  a dense  forest,  and 
teemed  with  every  kind  of  wild  fertility.  The  fox,  bear,  wolf, 
panther,  wild-cat,  and  other  denizens  of  the  woods,  here  held 
“converse  sweet,”  “far  from  the  dissonance  of  the  wild  route”  of 
civilized  man;  and  if  not  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,  certainly 
lords  and  proprietors  of  all  they  could  catch  and  slay.  In  the 
midst  of  this  “primal  state,”  and  happy  innonence,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  do,  the  fell 
destroyer  came,  “in  the  person  of  one  Michael  Muckle.  who 
lengthened  his  cords  and  strengthened  his  stakes  until  he  estab- 
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lished  a cabin  in  their  midst,  about  the  present  location  of  our 
jail,  and  achieved,  what  in  those  days  was  deemed  a wonder  in 
a squatter.  He  cleared  an  acre  or  more  of  land  extending  all 
around  his  hut  to  what  is  now  Captain  Loveland’s  cabinet  shop, 
Mrs.  Parish’s  residence,  Mr.  Langdon’s  garden,  and  the  brow  of 
the  hill  east  of  the  jail,  to  the  distance  of  the  saw-pit  and  scene 
of  the  late  negro  executions.  Here  Michael  Muckle,  the  Rom- 
ulus of  our  little  Rome,  flourished  in  the  midst  of  gourd  vines 
and  long  shanked  collards,  happy  with  a quiet  conscience,  and 
digestive  powers  that  would  have  shamed  the  classic  illise  mnes- 
sorum,  so  happily  sung  and  coveted  by  Horace,  and  which  the 
extreme  modesty  and  Latin  lore  of  the  present  day,  do  not  de- 
mand to  be  translated.  After  the  most  diligent  enquiry,  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  the  quiet  life  of  Michael  Muckle  has  been 
found  which  deserves  mentioned— nothing  on  which  the  future 
historian  can  build  a plausible  romance,  or  the  “mute  inglorious 
Milton,”  in  the  Howard  College,  can  embaln  in  verse,  unless  the 
historic  page  may  be  dignified,  and  Pegasus  made  to  prick  up 
his  ears  at  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Mike’s  colt,  and  the 
serious  endangerment  of  the  life  of  its  mother,  the  old  mare 
Jenney,  by  his  own  hands,  which  happened  after  this  wise s 

In  the  year  1817,  the  location  of  the  steam  mill  and  the 
margin  of  all  the  tributary  streamlets  that  murmur  around  it,  in 
the  wet  weather,  was  a dense  reed  brake,  and  much  frequented 
by  deer;  towards  which  unfortunate  tribe  of  animals,  man  in 
general,  has  always  waged  cruel  warfare,  and  Mr.  Muckle  in 
particular.  During  the  memorable  year  recorded,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  little  im- 
portance attached  to  the  remarkable  incident,  at  the  period  of  its 
occurrence,  does  not  allow  us  to  be  more  precise,  Michael  Muckle 
at  the  witching  hour  of  midnight,  repaired  to  the  said  reed 
brake,  for  the  purpose  of  fire  hunting  for  deer,  and  had  not  post- 
ed himself  long  before  the  rustling  of  the  reeds,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion in  the  distance,  of  sundry  fiery  eye  balls  appraised  him  of 
the  approach  of  his  intended  victims  and  having  no  idea  that 
his  shot  would  be  so  dear  a past-time,  with  stealthy  step  and 
weary  look,  he  planted  himself  and  blazed  away.  Hearing  a 
splashing  in  the  mud,  and  other  sounds  indicating  that  he  had 
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done  some  execution,  he  repaired  to  the  spot  where  his  supposed 
deer  had  fallen,  and  found  to  his  utter  dismay  and  chagrin, 
that  he  had  killed  his  own  colt  and  broken  the  fore  leg  of  old 
Jenney,  by  the  same  unlucky  shot!  Up  to  the  happening  of  this 
meloncholy  casualty,  in  the  life  and  adventure  of  Michael  Muck- 
le,  sorrow  had  not  intruded  upon  his  humble  dwelling.  He 
amused  himself  in  pursuing  the  various  game  which  surrounded 
him,  and  when  fatigued  with  the  toils  or  palled  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  chase,  in  day  time,  he  dozed  away  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  his  happy  family,  solaced  with  the  tap  of  the  wood- 
pecker, the  bark  of  the  squirrel,  and  occasional  dreams  of 

ticks.  At  night  his  more  profound  slumbers  were  sweetened 
and  prolonged  by  the  howl  of  wolves,  the  screams  of  panthers, 
and  other  soothing  notes  from  his  more  vigilant  and  unquiet 
neighbors.  But,  ah  me!  no  human  happiness  is  of  long  dura- 
tion—“a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Michael’s  dream,”  the 
constant  encroachment  of  the  whites,  and  close  settlement  ol 
others,  rendered  him  dissatisfied  with  his  location;  and  he,  con- 
sequently, resolved  to  pull  up  his  stakes,  and  plunge  deeper  in 
the  forest,  where  he  could  have,  as  he  expressed  it,  “more  elbow 
room.”  Accordingly,  he  sought  a purchaser,  for  his  improvement, 
and  found  one  in  the  person  of  Anderson  West,  of  whom,  and 
what  may  follow,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  II 

Mr.  A.  West  fond  of  speculating— made  more  than  fort's 
removals— a doubt  expressed  whether  Mr.  W.  will  ever  die- 
prayer  of  the  historian  for  his  life— good  advice  to  Mr.  W. — 
Mr.  W.  improves  on  Mr.  Muckle’s  improvements— Mrs.  West 
assists  her  husband  in  all  his  arduous  duties— Mrs.  W.  is  justly 
commended  and  complimented  for  so  doing— old  stock,  Aris- 
tocracy, “first  families  of  Virginia,”  reflectings  concerning  them— 
Mr.  West’s  nearest  neighbor,  Mr.  Warner  Young— Mr.  Young’s 
residence— Dr.  Jesse  P.  Cravens,  Dr.  Samuel  Thompson  and  the 
steam  practice— John  Johnson— his  relation  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  John  Smith— In  the  year  1819  County  laid  off  and 
named  by  the  Legislature— new  county  site  to  be  selected  by 
commissioners,  and  who  they  were. 
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The  celebrated  John  Law,  of  South  Sea  notoriety,  was  not 
more  deeply  smitten  with  a spirit  of  speculation,  than  Mr.  An- 
derson West— the  immediate  successors  of  Michael  Muckle,  and 
sole  proprietor  of  the  future  Marion.  After  forty  odd  removals 
and  experiencing  mutations  of  fortune,  in  all  her  aspects,  he  has 
recently  returned  from  a settlement  in  Mississippi,  and  now 
again  abides  with  us.  — Friend  West  in  his  chequered  life  and 
varying  fortunes,  presents  a tempting  picture  for  the  pencil  of 
the  historian;  but  he  is  here  in  our  midst,  in  a green  old  age,  full 
of  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  a robust  participator  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  speak  of  Mr. 
West  in  such  terms,  as  the  current  of  our  history  may  demand. 
May  he  live  a thousand  years  and  his  shadow  never  grow  less! 
but,  if  he  should  ever  die,  and  the  present  historian  of  Marion 
survive  him,  he  here  gives  him  notice,  that  a note  to  this  great 
work  will  perpetuate  his  memory,  by  recording  his  virtues  and 
passing  over  his  failings;  and  we  would  just  hint  there  never  was 
a better  time  for  reforming  the  latter  than  now.  The  day  dreams 
of  youth,  and  the  delusive  promises  of  manhood,  have  both  been 
experienced  by  thee,  my  dear  old  friend!  Thou  hast  joyed  and 
sorrowed.  Found  a time  to  dance  and  a time  to  pray.  Indeed 
thou  hast  found  “a  time  for  all  things,  and  well  have  ye  fulfilled” 
the  postolic  injunction,  “be  ye  all  things  to  all  men,”  until  now, 
in  “the  sear  and  yellow  leaf”  of  life,  well  mayest  thou  exclaim, 
“all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.” 


The  first  care  of  Mr.  West,  after  taking  possession  of  Mi- 
chael Muckle’s  improvement,  was  to  improve  upon  it,  and  he 
accordingly  added  several  acres  to  the  cleared  spot;  and,  when 
he  was  ready  to  roll  his  logs,  who,  good  and  squeamish  lady, 
think  you  assisted  him  in  that  laborious  business?  None  other 
than  the  good  wife  of  Mr.  Anderson  West.  Yes,  this  lady,  then 
in  the  morning  of  life,  with  rosy  cheeks,  gladsome  heart,  and  the 
strong  arms  of  health  helped  to  pile  the  logs  that  were  cut  off 
our  public  square on  that  very  square  over  which  her  lady- 

like daughters  now  walk  with  conscious  pride,  in  having  such  a 
mother.  The  writer  records  this  little  incident,  to  show  how 
readily,  in  “olden  time,”  men  and  women  gave  a helping  hand  to 
all  becoming  vocations  to  make  the  pot  boil.  In  those  days  it 
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was  not  deemed  discreditable  for  man  and  wife  to  assist  each 
other,  in  every  way  that  was  possible,  for  the  one  to  be  serviceable 
to  the  other.  This  log-rolling  lady  lived  to  see  her  children  well 
raised,  well  educated,  and  those  who  have  quit  the  parental  roof, 
well  settled  in  life.  She  speaks  of  what  she  has  seen  and  suffered, 
as  past  time,  and  has  the  good  sense,  and  good  cause  too,  to  look 
back  upon  her  homely  occupations,  and  the  manner  in  which  she 
discharged  them,  not  with  shame  and  mortification,  but  with  that 
honest  and  commendable  pride,  which  always  springs  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  intentioned  and  done  well— In  contrast 
with  those  who  have  more  recently  come  among  us,  all  claiming 

J O 7 O 

to  be  from  the  “first  families  of  Virginia,”  and  giving  themselves 
airs  for  that  questionable  respectability,  it  is  refreshing  to 'meet 
some  of  the  Old  Stock,  who,  when  they  hear  a man  lauded,  do  not 
ask  of  what  blood  is  he,  and  how  many  of  his  dead  ancestors  were 
respectable  for  their  virtures,  but  enquire  what  has  he  done— 
what  can  he  do?  According  to  their  queer  notions  it  is  more  dis- 
reputable to  be  the  scrub  offspring  of  a glorious  ancestor,  than 
the  scurvy  representative  of  ancestors. 

“whose  ignoble  blood, 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood. 

In  a word,  they  entertain  the  just  opinion  that  personal  merit 
constitutes  the  only  claim  to  character  and  consideration;  and 
that  the  field  of  honor,  and  the  path  of  duty,  like  our  public  lands, 
lie  open  to  all  who  may  wish  to  enter  them. 

The  nearest  neighbor  Mr.  West  had,  on  taking  possession  of 
his  improvement,  was  Warner  Young,  whose  name,  with  that  of 
S~h  M— n.  has  become  so  common  on  our  Court  docket,  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  that  they  are  both  justly  regarded  as  the 
John  Does  and  Richard  Roes  of  the  law  in  Perry.  Mr.  Warner 
Young  had  an  improvement  not  far  from  the  late  residence  of 
Dr.  Jesse  P.  Cravens,  and  little  dreamed  then  that  the  very  spot 
of  his  residence,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-odd  years,  would  be 
occupied  by  a disciple  of  Samuel  Thompson,  die  father  of  a sys- 
tem of  medical  practice,  which,  like  the  elementary  principle  of 
stream  on  which  it  is  based,  seems  destined  to  revolutionize  all 
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former  modes  of— getting  along!  Warner’s  improvement  was  pur- 
chased by  one  John  Johnson  of  whom  we  only  know  that  he  was 
named  John  Johnson,  and  was  nearly  related  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  the  John  Smiths.  Up  to  this  period  Marion  had  nothing 
more  to  entitle  it  to  peculiar  attention  than  other  private  neigh- 
borhoods. In  the  year,  however,  of  1819,  this  county  was  laid  off 
and  named  by  the  Legislature;  until  then,  the  judicial  lav/  of  the 
land  was  administered  at  a place,  east  of  Marion,  and  West  of  the 
Cahaba  river,  then  known  and  yet  called,  Old  Perry  Court  House. 
After  the  boundaries  of  the  county  were  defined,  the  old  county 
site  was  found  so  very  inconvenient,  and  gave  cause  for  so  much 
complaint  that  the  Legislature  of  the  state  authorized  the  elec- 
tion of,  by  the  people  of  Perry,  five  Commissioners,  who  when 
elected,  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  delicate  and  responsible 
duty  of  permanently  locating  the  county  site  and  giving  it  a 
name.  The  election  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Joseph  Evans, 
Georpe  Weissinger,  James  Shackleford,  John  Welsh  and  William 
Ford,  of  whom  and  other  matters,  we  propose  to  treat  more  fully, 
in  the  next  chapter  of  this  history. 

CHAPTER  III 

Commissioners  elected— Difficulty  in  selecting  county  site— 
Various  places  put  in  nomination— Muckle’s  Ridge,  as  present  site 
was  originally  called,  selected  mainly  by  Mr.  Evans’  management 
—Town  lots  sold  in  May,  1822— prices  low— Town  named  and  by 
whom— Complimentary  suggestion  for  Mr.  Evans. 

The  election  of  Commissioners  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1822,  and  the  gentlemen  elected  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  performance  of  the  duty  assign  them.  As  was  nat- 
ural, the  sites  put  in  nomination  were  much  controlled  by  the 
neighborhood  of  the  respective  Commissioners,  and  the  pref- 
erences of  those  who  had  voted  for  them.  This  partiality  dis- 
covered itself  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners. 
Mr.  Welch  proposed  to  continue  the  countv  site  at  Old  Perry, 
Messrs.  Weissinger  and  Ford  put  in  nomination  the  bottom  land 
on  the  Cahaba  river,  now  known  as  Burroughs’  bottom,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  favorite  fishing  grounds  of  all  the 
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gentlemen  loafers  in  Marion,  and  the  medicinal  springs  of  Mr. 
Burroughs’,  which  have  such  remarkable  properties  that  their 
full  benefit  cannot  be  realized,  unless  commingled  with  nearly 
the  proportion  of  four  to  one  of  a distilled  liquid,  known  and 
called  by  the  pet  name  of  Buck-Eye,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  black,  blue  or  bunged  eye,  as  to  frequent  use  of 
the  waters  is  apt  to  put  the  eyes  in  that  condition  or  color. 

Mr.  Shackleford  put  in  nomination  the  place  called  Old 
Town  Creek,  where  now  resides  Mr.  William  Saunders  or  uncle 
Bill  Sanders,  as  he  is  called  by  way  of  distinction  to  the  half  dozen 
other  William  Saunders’  on,  and  about  Old  Town  Creek.  Mr. 
Joseph  Evans  put  Muckle’s  Ridge,  as  the  present  location  of 
Marion  was  then  called,  in  nomination. 

It  was  necessary  under  their  appointment,  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  agree  by  sundown,  on  some  particular  place,  on 
the  day  of  their  meeting;  and  such  was  the  pertinacity  with  which 
each  adhered  to  his  favorite  place,  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  below 
the  horizon,  before  any  prospect  of  agreement  was  apparent. 
They  had  voted  again  and  again,  and  with  the  same  result,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Evans,  with  that  tact  and  good  common  sense  then, 
as  now,  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  called  aside  Shackleford,  the 
advocate  of  the  Old  Town  site,  and  satisfied  him,  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  that  location,  and  showed  him,  that  for  the  con- 
venience and  satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  Muckle’s  ridge  was 
obviously  the  next  most  eligible  situation.  By  agreement,  at  the 
next  balloting,  Shackleford  and  Evans  were  to  vote  for  Marion, 
and  thus  have  two  as  a tie  against  Old  Perry.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Evans,  on  returning  to  the  council  chamber,  or  ground,  for  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  met  in  a cabin  or  the  open  air,  re- 
minded the  commissioners  that  it  was  growing  late,  and  not  more 
than  hour  at  most  was  allowed  them  to  come  to  a conclusion,  or 
report  themselves  unable  to  do  so.  With  a view,  he  said,  of  pre- 
venting such  unfavorable  and  unlooked  for  result,  “I  will  again 
put  Muckle’s  Ridge  to  the  vote,  acting  as  chairman  myself,  and 
will  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting.”  On  this  last  trial,  Shackleford 
voted  for  Mr.  Evans’  location,  and  Weisinger  and  Ford  preced- 
ing that  the  alternative  was  Old  Perry  or  the  Ridge,  wiselv  con- 
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eluded  to  vote  for  the  latter,  as  being  more  central,  more  acces- 
sible from  all  points,  and  in  addition  to  the  public  convenience, 
being  much  more  convenient  to  themselves,  than  the  former; 
and  thus,  by  the  general  ship  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  the  justness  of 
his  claims,  we  have  the  present  beautiful  site  of  Marion. 

On  the  22nd  day  of  May,  1822,  the  town  lots  of  Marion  were 
sold  off  at  public  out-cry,  by  Anderson  West  as  auctioneer.  The 
day  was  rainy,  and  the  attendance  of  purchasers  not  numerous: 
these  two  causes,  with  others  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumer- 
ate, caused  the  lots  to  sell  low— the  choice  lots  ranged  only  from 
$150  to  $280.  Shortly  after  the  sale  of  the  lots,  two  of  the  com- 
missioners, Joseph  Evans  and  George  Weissinger,  being  on 
Muckle’s  Ridge,  it  was  proposed  to  give  name  to  the  town.  When 
the  proposal  was  made,  in  addition  to  the  two  commissioners 
named,  Anderson  West,  William  Moore,  (since  dead,  and  brother 
to  our  estimable  fellow-citizen  Alexander  Moore)  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, were  present.  West  had  recently  moved  to  this  state  from 
a place  in  Tennessee,  called  Charlotte,  and  Alexander  Had  also 
left  North  Carolina,  from  a town  of  the  same  name,  and  as  the 
name  was  left  to  the  “vote  of  the  crowd,”  these  two  put  Charlotte 
in  nomination.  It  so  happened,  for  the  decent  and  honorable  name 
which  our  town  bears,  that  its  earliest  and  best  friend,  Joseph 
Evans,  was  again  at  his  post.  Mr.  Evans  being  a South  Carolinian, 
and  the  life  and  character  of  General  Francis  Marion,  of  the 
Revolution,  being  the  subject  of  conversation  just  at  the  time  of 
the  proposed  christening  of  the  town,  took  a stand  for  the  honor 
of  the  good  old  state  of  his  birth  and  her  illustrious  son.  He  pro- 
posed to  call  the  town  MARION,  and  Weissinger  and  Moore  vot- 
ing for  him,  they  carried  the  vote,  and  the  town  was  accordinglv 
so  named.  Thus  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Joseph  Evans  for  the 
location  and  name  of  our  town;  and  as  a mark  of  gratitude  and 
respect  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  here  respectfullv  proposed  to 
name  the  very  next  street  which  is  laid  off  Evans  Street.  This,  or 
some  other  mark  of  respect  is  due  Mr.  Evans,  for  his  ancient  and 
continued  friendship  for  Marion,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Cor- 
porate authority  of  our  town,  or  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens,  will 
not  longer  remain  unmindful  of  this  duty. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Second  family  in  Marion— Mrs.  Smith— She  opens  a public 
inn— Mr.  West  opens  a rival— Mr.  Robert  Smith  another  rival— 
First  store— by  whom  established,  and  what  others,  and  where 
located— Short  biography  of  A.  West— J.  Johnson— j.  Durden— R. 
Smith— Wm.  Barron— Mrs.  Smith,  with  an  equivocal  compliment 
to  her  servant  Abram. 

The  first  accession  to  the  society  of  Mr.  West  and  family, 
after  the  location  and  naming  of  the  county  site,  was  our  vener- 
able townswomen,  Mrs.  ANN  SMITH.  The  old  lady  emigrated 
from  North  Carolina  and  settled  in  Marion  in  June,  1822.  She 
purchased  the  lot  on  which  now  stands  the  Hotel  of  the  Messrs. 
Cocke,  and  erected  a house,  as  a public  inn,  which  she  kept  for 
many  vears,  and  which  was  recently  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  the  new  and  handsome  building  the  Messrs.  Cocke  have  seen 
fit  to  erect  in  its  stead.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  Mrs. 
Smith’s  tavern,  Mr.  A.  West  established  a rival  at  the  corner  now 
occupied  by  Wm.  Hornbuckle,  Esq.,  and  immediately  before  him 
by  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Lyell  of  Virginia. 

One  would  suppose  that  two  taverns,  in  the  woods,  and  in  a 
region  of  country  little  visited,  would  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  community;  but  it  seems,  that  Mr.  ROBERT 
SMITH  thought  differently,  and  established,  in  the  same  year, 
another  house  of  public  entertainment,  immediately  over  the  way 
from  Mr.  West,  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  distinguished 
Jim  Mosely— the  wonder  of  the  boys,  the  glory  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  darling  of  small  country  traders. 

The  first  store  opened  in  Marion  was  by  Anderson  West  and 
his  nephew  Solomon  West,  under  the  name,  style  and  firm  of  A. 
West  & —Co.,  and  this  important  event  occurred  in  the  year  1820. 
This  store  was  located  cn  the  same  corner  of  the  public  square 
then  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  West  as  an  inn-keeper. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  WILLIAM  BARRON  opened  a store 
at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Mr.  John  M.  Stone,  as  cabinet  maker, 
and  soon  afterwards  John  Johnson  and  John  Duren  established 
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another  store  under  the  name  of  Johnson  & Durden,  at  the  corner 
recently  occupied  by  Messrs.  King,  Upson  & Co. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  a moment  and  see  what  has  become  of 
the  busy,  scheming  pioneers,  who  about  this  time,  were  specu- 
lating in  lots  and  looking  forward  to  mines  of  wealth  and  length 

O O O 

of  days. 

Our  friend  ANDERSON  WEST,  we  have  already  briefly, 
noticed;  and,  as  we  have  intimated  in  the  commencement  of  this 
history,  we  reserve  him  for  a more  extended  notive— when  he 
makes  another  and  last  removal— when  the  grave  shall  have 
buried  his  faults  and  hallowed  his  virtues;  but  before  the  his- 
torian is  called  upon  to  perform  that  melancholy  office,  may  this 
immortal  history  pass  through  an  hundred  editions,  and  enrich 
the  publisher,  and,  sure  it  is  that  should  death  delay  his  summon 
until  those  events  transpire,  you  will,  my  good  old  friend,  attain 
and  antideluvian  age  that  will  make  Methuselah  hail  thee  father 
and  senior! 

JOHN  JOHNSON  did  not  long  remain  in  Marion.  He  emi- 
grated to  Arkansas  and  settled  on  a tract  of  country  called  Poplar 
Ridge,  where  he  died  shortly  after  his  settlement.  The  writer  has 
not  been  informed  in  what  circumstances  he  died. 

JOHN  DURDEN,  the  partner  of  Johnson,  also  left  Marion 
after  a short  residence,  and  is  now  a citizen  of  Mississippi.  He 
has  many  near  and  highly  respectable  relations  yet  living  in  this 
county,  and,  among  them,  his  niece,  Mrs.  Nave,  wife  of  Jesse  B = 
Nave,  Esq.,  of  this  place. 

ROBERT  SMITH  did  not  keep  his  tavern  any  great  length 
of  time— he  purchased  a plantation,  near  Marion,  and  applied 
himself  assiduously  to  planting  cotton,  and  his  labor  and  skill 
were  rewarded,  so  as  to  abundantly  realize  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  He  died,  some  five  or  six  years  since,  possessed  of 
an  estate  free  from  debt  and  valued,  as  the  rumor  is,  at  One 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Smith,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  made  a settlement  in  Mississippi,  a few  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  and  lost  his  life  in  a fight  in  Aberdeen,  with 
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one  of  the  desperadoes  who,  at  that  time,  infested  the  town,  and, 
indeed,  yet  disturb  many  of  the  densely  populated  regions  of 
Mississippi. 

WILLIAM  BARRON— is  represented  to  have  been  an  edu- 
cated merchant— a perfect  master  of  all  the  duties  which  belong 
to  the  well  bred  tradesman.  He  was  a man  of  ready  wit,  shrewd 
and  sagacious  observer,  of  warm  and  benovelent  impulse,  of  at- 
tractive social  habits—  a fast  and  confiding  friend.  Among  many 
ancedotes  we  have  heard  of  this  excellent  man,  we  will  mention 
one  which  illustrates  the  confidence  of  his  friendship  and  willing- 
ness to  help,  when  men  are  most  apt  to  withhold  assistance.  Mr. 
Anderson  West  prospered  so  well  in  his  tavern  store,  and  office  of 
sheriff,  that  for  once  in  his  life,  he  got  to  be  “a  used  up  man.” 
In  short,  he  was  totally  insolvent,  and  failed,  hopelessly,  owing 
Mr.  Barron  four  thousand  dollars!  Well,  what  does  Mr.  B?  Fall 
to  abusing  Mr  West,  and  watching  like  a hawk  to  pounce  upon 
every  dime  he  could  make?  Directly  the  reverse.  He  knows  his 
debtor,  and  believes  his  failure  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  crime, 
and  says  to  him,  unsolicited,  unmasked,  “Sir,  your  hands  are  tied, 
and  you  cannot  do  anything  without  help:  here  are  $2,850,  take 
the  money,  use  it,  and  pay  me  when  you  can,  out  of  the  profits, 
the  four  thousand  dollars  you  already  owe  me,  and  return  the 
$2,850  when  you  are  able,”  Mr.  West,  by  prudent  use  of  the 
money,  did,  in  a short  time,  discharge  the  four  thousand  dollar 
debt,  return  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
loaned,  pay  off  all  his  other  outstanding  liabilities,  and  com- 
mence business  anew,  with  a light  heart  and  renewed  hopes. 
What  a pity  Marion  has  not  now  more  such  noble  specimens  of 
a man?  This  good  man  died  in  June  1832,  leaving  a large  estate 
and  a widow,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Barron,  and  a son  and  only  child,  to 
enoy  his  fortune,  and  emulate  his  virtues.  The  deceased  was  a 
native  of  York  District,  South  Carolina,  and  brother  of  the  Hon. 
John  Barron  of  this  county. 

Mrs.  ANN  SMITH,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  West, 
is  now  the  only  representative  of  Marion,  in  the  Olden  time,  has 
attained  to  an  advanced  age,  and  lives  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot  where  she  located  “long  time  ago.”  May  she 
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yet  be  spared  many  happy  years  with  Abram,  *her  Fidus  Achates. 
to  come  at  her  call. 


*An  old  servant  of  Mrs.  Smith’s,  notorious  for  his  well  balanced  capa- 
city and  knavery. 


CHAPTER  V. 


This  chapter,  a jumble  of  facts— First  death  in  Marion— 
grave-yard— By  whom  selected— Miss  Welch’s  grave— Reflections 
—Improvement  of  grave-yard— Rev.  James  H.  DeVotie,  his  char- 
acter, &c— The  first  female  born  in  Marion,  her  marriage,  resi- 
dence, &c— 1 The  first  while  male  born  in  Marion,  and  his  uncer- 
tain age— First  Marriage— First  death  by  congestive  fever,  and 
when— Climate  in  1815— Old  Court  House— First  Sheriff— First 
Clerk— First  County  Court  Judge— Lawyers— Conclusion. 

Perhaps  a more  suitable  time  in  the  progress  of  our  history 
may  not  offer,  to  record  a variety  of  incidents,  which  may  in- 
terest the  reader,  but  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  important  event  associated  with  the  story  of  Marion. 

It  has  frequently  occurred  to  many  of  us,  that  the  location 
of  our  grave-yard  was  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  made, 
and  we  were  curious  to  know  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for 
the  judicious  selection.  Miss  Nancy  Welch,  aged  about  17  years, 
was  death’s  first  victim,  in  Marion,  and  died  in  the  year  1822.  Mr. 
A.  West,  who  was  one  of  the  nurses  of  the  poor  girl,  during  her 
illness,  and  a friend  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  was,  on  her 
death,  requested,  by  her  parents,  to  select  a suitable  place  for 
her  interment.  This  he  did  not  only  to  gratify  the  family  mak- 
ing the  request,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  best  interest  and  con- 
venience of  the  town  of  Marion,  though,  as  he  informs  us,  he 
then  had  not  the  remotest  idea  Marion  would  ever  enumerate 
the  fourth  of  her  present  number  of  inhabitants.  Mr.  West  states 
he  was  curious  enough  to  visit  the  grave-yard,  some  days  since, 
and  found  no  difficulty  of  identifying  the  grave  of  Miss  Welch. 
It  is  a few  steps  in  the  rear  of  the  Baptist  Church,  beneath  a 
large  oak.  How  many  silent  companions  have  been  added  to 
that  poor  girl’s  mortal  remains  in  the  short  space  of  twentv-two 
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years!  The  storied  urn  and  sculptured  marble,  over  broad  acres, 
now  give  mournful  indication  if  death’s  doings,  and  serve  as  sad 
remembrancers  of  the  brevity  of  life— the  certainty  of  death,  and 
the  gloom  of  the  grave, 

o o 

Our  grave-yard,  until  recently,  remained  in  a condition 
which  was  a reproach  to  the  citizens  of  Marion,  and  was  in  sin- 
gular contrast  with  the  spirit  of  liberality  and  good  taste,  so 
characteristic  of  our  population.  By  the  persevering  industry 
and  active  exertions  of  two  of  our  citizens— one  of  whom,  and 
the  most  efficient  of  the  two,  is  the  much  belived  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  (Rev.  James  H.  DeVotie)—  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  helpless  dead,  has  been  surrounded  with  a suitable  en- 
closure, and  when  the  grove  is  thinned,  walks  laid  off,  and  the 
Indian  rose,  which  was  planted  this  spring,  forms  a hedge,  those 
who  go  with  aching  hearts  to  weep  over  the  tomb  of  crushed 
hopes  and  buried  love,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  mournful, 
will  yet  find  something  that  is  pleasant  to  the  soul.  It  will  be 
seen  that  though  some  of  our  friends  and  relations  are  dead,  they 
are  not  forgotten. 

The  first  female  born  in  Marion,  was  Emily  T.  West,  daugh- 
ter of  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Cecelia  West.  She  was  born  April 
16th,  1820.  This  young  lady  married  Mr.  Arthur  Hayes  of 
Mississippi.  She  is  now  the  mother  of  two  children,  and  with 
her  husband,  a citizen  of  Arkansas. 

JOSEPH  SMITH,  Esq.,  son  of  the  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Marion,  was  the  first  white 
male  born  in  it,  and  as  he  is  yet  unmarried,  we  will  let  him  re- 
main of  an  uncertain  age.. 

The  first  marriage  in  Marion,  was  solemnized  in  the  year 
1822  or  1823,  between  Miss  Caroline  Nall,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Smith  and  Mr.  George  [.  Strong.  Mr.  Strong  died  in  1834,  leav- 
ing several  children  and  a widow,  who  has  subsequentlv  be- 
come the  wife  of  Dr.  David  Atkins.  Mr.  Strong  died  by  con- 
gestive fever,  and  that  was  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  and  the  first 
death  by  that  fever,  that  had  occurred  in  Marion.  The  writer 
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has  a very  vivid  recollection  of  those  facts,  because  he  had  just 
emigrated  to  Alabama,  and  was  not  a little  concerned  to  see 
what  a formidable  enemy  he  had  to  encounter. 

It  is  a well  established  fact,  that  the  climate  of  a wilderness 
country,  and  an  inhabited,  cultivated  region,  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  the  length  and  occurrences  of  the  seasons.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  found  that  felling  the  forest  and  opening  the 
country,  as  it  is  called,  greatly  modify  the  climate  from  warm  to 
cold.  Mr.  West  and  other  old  settlers,  in  Perry  county,  say  that 
an  astonishing  change  has  been  caused  by  the  settlements  in  this 
region  of  country;  and,  by  way  of  confirmation,  they  mention 
many  facts,  one  of  which  is  so  extraordinary,  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  the  year  1818,  cotton  continued  to  bloom  until  the  night 
of  the  23rd  day  of  December,  when  the  first  frost  fell  that  was 
known  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  that  year.  This  is  indeed  a 
very  great  alteration  of  our  climate,  as  we  are  now  visited  with 
killing  frost  in  the  early  part  of  October— usually  between  the 
6th  and  10th  of  that  month. 

The  old  Court  House  was  erected  in  the  spring  of  1823.  and 
the  new  in  1837.  Anderson  West  was  the  first  sheriff  who  troub- 
led the  good  citizens  of  Perry  with  writs  and  executions.  Thos. 
Means  the  first  Circuit  Court  and  Wm.  Chesney  the  first  countv 
court  clerk,  to  issue  them.  After  the  establishment  of  our  coun- 
ty court,  our  late  estimable  fellow-citizen,  Gaberiel  Benson,  Esq., 
presided  as  Judge  over  its  administration  of  Justice.  The  duties 
of  the  judicial  officer  in  those  days,  were  merely  nominal,  as  may 
be  seen  by  looking  over  the  clerk’s  books  of  that  period.  In  the 
early  settlement  of  Marion,  it  boasted  the  possession  of,  as  law- 
yers, D.  Sullivan  John  Erwin,  R.  McElroy,  J.  B.  Nall,  S.  M.  Goode, 
H.  C.  Lee,  and  A.  B.  Moore,  Esqs.,  and  for  a number  of  the 
Terms  of  the  County  Court,  those  astute  gentlemen  of  the  bar 
divided  a docket  of  from  three  to  eight  cases! 

With  this  jumble  of  facts,  and  record  of  trivial  events,  we  will 
close  this  short  chapter,  and  in  our  next,  endeavor  to  discourse 
of  matters  more  important. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SLOW  improvement  of  Marion  until  1838— Population  in 
1826— Cause  of  slow  progress  of  improvement— Store  established 
by  Messrs.  U.  & L.  Langdon— Mr.  Levi  Langdon,  his  character, 
public  spirit— indebtedness  of  citizen  of  Marion  to  Mr.  Langdon 
—Praise  of  Mr.  Langdon— Rev.  Robert  Nall,  his  character— Mr. 
Langdon’s  present  residence,  circumstances  and  pursuits  of  life. 

The  improvements  we  have  mentioned,  constituted  mainly, 
the  entire  town  of  Marion,  for  several  years.  Indeed,  until  the 
year  of  1828,  it  had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a private  gen- 
tleman’s country  residence.  The  entire  population,  white  and 
black,  men,  women  and  children,  in  the  year  1826,  numbered 
only  144.  The  cause  of  this  slow  progress,  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements and  population,  was  the  uncertainty  connected  with 
the  permanent  location  of  the  county  site.  Previous  to  the  year 
1828,  the  law  authorized  the  change  of  both  county  sites  and 
boundaries,  by  a mere  majority  of  votes  in  the  Legislature.  After 
that  year,  the  county  boundaries  were  permanently  established, 
and  neither  they  or  county  locations  of  seats  of  justice  could  be 
altered,  unless  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature.  Thus 
the  actual  settlement  and  recognition  of  Marion,  as  a town,  may 
be  regarded  as  only  really  commencing  in  1828.  After  this,  the 
place  improved  steadily  and  rapidly.  Stores  and  shops  began  to 
multiply,  and,  in  a few  years,  the  village  assumed  all  the  bustle 
and  importance  of  a thriving  little  town.  Among  the  many  im- 
provements, which  even  the  certain  expectation  of  an  alteration  of 
the  law  was  instrumental  in  accomplishing,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a store  in  1826  or  1827,  by  P.  & L.  Langdon,  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  and  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Capt.  E.  Love- 
land, as  a cabinet  work  shop.  This  store,  for  many  years,  was  the 
largest  and  most  thriving  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Marion, 
and  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  success,  to  the  energy,  industry 
and  upright  management  of  Mr.  LEVI  LANGDON,  a gentleman 
to  whom  the  town  of  Marion  is  more  indebted  than  any  twenty 
of  the  most  public  spirited  men  who  have  resided  in  it  from  the 
day  of  its  settlement  to  the  present  time.  Possessing  the  quali- 
ties for  usefulness  already  mentioned,  with  an  amount  of  good 
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sense  and  practical  wisdom,  seldom  equaled,  and  with  all,  a 
benevolent  desire  to  serve  “his  day  and  generation,”  he  was  the 
first  to  protect  and  carry  out  all  of  our  earliest  and  most  useful 
public  improvements.  True,  some  of  the  works  planned  by  him, 
in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  wisest,  best  and  wealthiest  of 
our  citizens,  did  not  realize  their  anticipations— as  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  the  rocks  of  our  steam  mill  and  rail  road. 
But  injustice  to  Mr.  Levi  Langdon,  even  in  those  two  abortive 
attempts  at  public  usefulness,  it  will  readily  be  conceded,  by 
those  who  know  him,  that,  had  all  of  his  associates  possessed  one 
tithe  of  his  energy  and  business  habits,  the  steam  mill  and  rail 
road  would  now  be  in  successful  and  profitable  operation.  Be 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  those  two  undertakings  what  it  may,  and 
ascribable  to  whom  the  reader  pleases,  there  are  other  monu- 
ments in  Marion  of  our  old  friend’s  usefulness,  which  cannot  fail 
to  prepetuate  his  name  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  its  cit- 
izens. Although,  at  that  time,  not  a member  of  any  church,  but, 
at  all  times  a lover  of  religion,  of  order  and  sound  morality,  he 
started  a subscription  for  the  erection  of  a Presbyterian  Church 
—he  headed  the  list  with  a large  subscription  of  his  own,  and 
solicited  the  liberality  of  others,  and,  in  short,  persevered  un- 
til he  saw  completed  the  present  large  and  handsome  church. 
The  church  being  built,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  Mr.  Langdon 
to  provide  it  with  a pastor,  and,  also,  to  provide  that  pastor  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  whilst  administering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  his  flock.  This,  too,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
accomplishing.  He  took  by  the  hand  our  then  young  friend, 
Robert  Nall,  a man  who  had  almost  group  up  with  the  town, 
and  having  a good  material  to  operate  with,  he  has  proved  for 
once  at  least,  that  one  may  be  made  a prophet  in  his  own  coun- 
try, for  we  have  seldom  known  a clergyman,  who  wore  so  well— 
was  so  uniformly  able,  and  acceptable  to  his  audience,  and  the 
members  of  his  church,  as  Mr.  Nall.  Such  has  become  his  char- 
acter for  piety  and  pulpit  eloquence,  the  city  of  Mobile  has  taken 
him  from  us,  and  he  was  only  given  up,  by  his  church  in  Marion, 
from  a sense  of  duty  and  a pious  hope,  that  he  was  translated 
to  more  extended  field  of  usefulness. 

The  Marion  Female  Seminary,  our  market  house,  the  im- 
proved condition  of  our  public  square  and  streets,  the  peace  and 
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order  which  prevail  in  Marion,  by  day  and  night,  owe  much- 
very  much,  of  their  beginning  to  Mr.  Levi  Langdon,  and  I have 
stepped  aside  to  make  honorable  mention  of  that  gentleman, 
because  I believe,  in  all  things,  he  has  been  “more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.”  He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  wealth, 
which  was  once  great,  taken  from  him,  and  that,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  many,  cancels  all  the  obligations  of  friendship  and  grat- 
itude. The  writer  “owns  the  soft  empeachment”  of  not  feeling 
disposed  to  travel  in  the  beaten  track  in  this  particular,  and  is 
gratified  that  as  one  of  the  citizens  of  Marion,  he  has  “rendered 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesars,”  by  giving  due  credit 
to  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  useful  citizens,  for  his  many  acts 
of  private  charity  and  public  munificence.  Mr.  Langdon  is  now 
a resident  in  Mobile— and,  although  not  rich,  it  is  gratifying  to 
his  friends  to  know  that  he  is  happy,  in  a green  old  age,  with 
vigorous  health,  a competency,  and  employment  in  a pursuit 
alike  congenial  to  his  years  his  taste  and  talents.  He  is  assistant 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Advertiser. 

CHAPTER-  VII 

Habits  and  morality  of  Marion  in  1835 Practical  joking 

“Drunk  as  a badger” Nocturnal  assault  on  a menagerie  of  wild 

animals Their  capture Torture  of  elephant Attempt  to 

release  lions  and  tigers Freedom  of  the  monkeys Badger 

made  drunk Sleeps  with  his  captor Quarrel  on  owner’s  in- 
quiries for  his  lost  monkeys Subsequent  death  of  one  of  the 

pet  monkeys,  by  mortal  wounds,  from  hands  of  former  member 
of  legislature  from  Perry  County. 

The  habits  and  morality  of  the  people  of  Marion  at  this 
time,  1825,  were  such  as  may  be  found  in  most  of  our  in- 
terior new  towns.  With  much  goodness  of  heart  and  kind  im- 
pulses toward  neighbors  and  friends— with  an  open  hand  to  the 
newly  arrived  emigrant,  and  a cordial  welcome  and  generous 
hospitality  to  the  stranger,  a spirit  of  fun  and  frolic,  was  rife 
among  them,  which  we  do  not  now  see,  and  which  occasionallv 
broke  out  into  practical  joking,  that  would  scarcely  be  justified 
by  any  of  the  books  of  politeness  and  social  duty.  We  recollect 
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a frolic  of  the  young  men,  which  came  off  in  1835,  which  will 
illustrate  our  meaning,  and  give  some  idea  of  what  was  deemed 
fun  in  those  days.  A company  had  been  exhibiting  a caravan 
of  wild  animals  in  the  day,  “with  round  and  lofty  tumbling,” 
and  astonishing  feats  of  horsemanship  at  night.  The  young  men, 
in  those  days,  after  night  fall,  did  not,  as  do  those  of  the  same 
age  in  1844,  attend  Whig  and  Democratic  clubs,  and  settle,  clear 
as  mud,  the  expediency  of  a National  Bank,  the  Quadruple 
Treaty,  The  Holy  Alliance,  and  other  such  small  matters.  Neith- 
er were  there,  in  those  days,  Brass  Bands,  to  “discourse  sweet 
sounds,”  that  may  steal  over  the  “raven  down  of  darkness,”  to 
“take  the  imprisoned  soul,  and  lap  it  in  elysium.”  Oh  no— far 
from  it.  Their  enjoyments  were  of  a more  refined  and  spirit-ual 
character!  Having  seen  the  show,  they  retired  to  one  of  the 
Temples  of  Bachus,  for  then  there  were  three  or  four  in  Marion, 
and  regaled  themselves  with  Buck-eye,  Apple  Jack,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  and  other  kindred  spirits.  As  the  night  advanced,  and  the 
liquor  operated,  one  of  the  crowd  exclaimed,  that  he  was  “as 
drunk  as  a badger,”— whereupon,  it  was  resolved,  that  none  of 
the  company  had  even  seen  drunk,  a real,  live  Simon  Pure  Bad- 
ger, and  the  “varmint  men”  then  had  one  on  the  public  square, 
on  whom  the  experiment  could  and  should  be  made.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  determination,  a committee  of  two  were  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  Badger  and  the  owner  of  the  animal,  and  invite 
them  down  to  the  doggery  to  be  made  drunk.  When  the  said 
committee  approached  the  ten,  beneath  which  resposed  so  many 
ferocious  warriors,  all  was  dark  and  stillness,  save  now  and  then 
an  ill-natured  growl  from  the  lion,  “making  night  hideous”  in  his 
dreams  of  free  and  forest  roaming.  They  hailed  for  admission, 
and  were  immediately  challenged  by  a dozen  of  those  monster 
dogs  which  usually  accompanv  such  caravans,  and  are  almost 
as  great  curiosities  as  the  other  and  less  common  brutes  it  is 
their  office  to  guard.  The  committee,  not  anticipating  such  a 
dogish  reception,  returned  and  reported  progress,  and  it  was 
thereupon  resolved  to  take  an  extra  drink,  fill  their  pockets  with 
brick  bats,  and  their  hands  with  shillalahs,  and  carry  the  fort- 
ress vi  et  armis.  And  it  was  not  sooner  said  than  done.  X 

Z , the  prince  of  mischief,  headed  the  attacking  force,  and  in 

less  than  two  minutes,  the  tent  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest 
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became  a den  of  robbers,  and  no  one  but  a Hogarth  could  pic- 
ture the  ludicruos  scene  which  it  presented,  when  a light  was 
struck,  and  thirty  odd  drunken  men  found  themselves  posses- 
sors, by  the  low  of  conquest,  of  Bears,  Lions,  Tigers,  Elephants, 
a Zebra,  Badger,  Ichneumon,  Jackall,  Swans,  Emus,  Monkeys 
and  “various  other  varieties  too  tedious  to  enumerate.”  The 
captain  of  the  victors,  paid  his  respects  to  the  monkeys,  and  call- 
ed upon  his  company  to  do  likewise,  assigning  as  a reason  for 
preference,  that  the  monkeys  manifested  a more  lively  satisfac- 
tion with  their  new  acquaintances  than  any  of  their  associates 
This  ceremoney  over,  the  Badger,  a brace  of  Baboons,  and  a 
dozen  monkeys,  were  put  in  charge  of  a suitable  number  of 
attendants,  conducted  to  a back  room  of  the  doggery,  and  kepi; 
in  close  confinement  until  the  remainder  of  their  company  were 
provided  for,  which  was  done  after  this  fashion.  The  “outer 
barbarions”  tortured  the  Elephant,  and  gave  the  enormous  crea- 
ture so  much  pain,  that  he  roared  in  frantic  agony,  and  in  his 
struggle  to  release  himself,  actually  ran  one  of  his  tusks  through 
an  hald  inch  plank.  The  Ichnumeon  was  unloosed,  and  with  a 
kick,  sent  about  such  business  as  he  saw  fit  to  betake  himself 
to.  The  Zebra  was  saddled,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
rode,  and  converted  into  a war  horse,  for  the  redoubtable  Cap- 
tain of  the  robbers.  The  Lions  and  Tigers,  they  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  set  at  liberty,  poor  beasts!  but  the  modus  oper- 
andi was  the  question.  Liwe  the  rats  belling  the  cat,  the  en- 
quiry was,  who  was  to  do  it?  This  they  at  length  resolved  to 
accomplish  by  rolling  the  wagons,  with  the  cages,  over  the  pre- 
cipice, in  the  rear  of  the  ail,  with  the  hope  that  upsetting  them 
would  “set  the  captive  free.”  They  did  upset  them,  but  for- 
tunately, for  the  lives  and  personal  safety  of  themselves  and 
others,  the  cages  were  so  secured,  as  to  provide  just  such  a con- 
tingency. The  company,  however,  after  heaving  the  wogans  ov- 
erboard, and  hearing  them  and  their  contents  rumbling  and 
growling  in  their  rapid  descent,  retreated  precipitately,  and  re- 
sumed their  labor  of  love,  by  paying  their  respect  and  parting 
civilities,  to  their  grocery  companions,  the  baboons,  monkeys 
and  badger.  They  immediately,  in  pursuance  of  their  original 
intention,  proceeded  to  make  the  badger— as  drunk— I had  al- 
most said  as  himself;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  would  be  as  indefi- 
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nite  as  to  say  about  as  big  as  a piece  of  chalk;  we  will,  therefore 
say,  that  the  poor  animal  was  completely  intoxicated,  and,  to 
the  amazement  of  his  drunken  companions,  only  behaved  like 
themselves  or  any  other  drunken  beast.  The  baboons  and  mon- 
keys being  in  a grocery,  where  the  contagion  of  habit  and  as- 
sociation are  usually  so  facinating,  and  being  by  nature  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  imitation,  behaved  like  their  boon  companions,  on 
being  “pressed  to  drink,”  got  gloriously  fuddled,  cut  up  real 
“monkey  shines,”  and  played  such  “fantastic”  tricks  before  their 
delighted,  spectators,  as  made  their  owners  stand  off,  as  a re- 
spectful distance,  and  weep.  After  worrying  the  poor  creatures 
for  hours,  the  wicked  instigator  of  all  the  mischief,  commanded 
his  favorites  each  to  take  a monkey  or  baboon  with  them,  to 
their  respective  abodes  of  rest,  and  to  report  themselves  and 
companions  at  break  of  day,  to  their  chief.  As  for  himself,  he 
would  take  care  of  the  badger— that  brute— and  himself  be- 
ing the  most  distinguished  beast— during  the  performances  of 
the  night,  he  purposed  taking  care  of  him,  by  making  him  his 
bedfellow  for  the  remainder  of  the  night;  and,  accordingly,  they 
did  both  actually  pig  together,  literally  and  truly  “drunk  as 
badgers.”  Next  morning,  the  monkeys  were  found  all  over  town, 
and  a very  serious  difficulty  well  night  grew  out  of  an  inquiry 
made  by  one  of  the  owners  of  the  animals,  who,  going  in  the 
suburbs,  and  enquiring  of  a testy,  captious  gentlemen,  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  previous  night’s  doings,  if  he  had  seen  any  thing 
of  a stray  monkey?  The  offended  gentleman  could  not  believe 
that  the  enquiring  stranger  intentioned  aught  else  than  a down- 
right insult:  for,  he  indignantly  demanded,  who  ever  heard  of  a 
stray  monkey  in  a Christian  land! 

The  sequel  of  this  long  story  is  quite  a ludicrous  as  its  com- 
mencement. All  of  the  animals  were  recovered,  except  a little 
monkey,  which  was  found  some  days  after  the  owners  had 
shaken  the  dust  off  their  shoes,  and  bestowed  their  parting  male- 
diction on  Sodom.  The  “last  rose  of  summer”  was  petted  by  one 
of  our  good  citizens,  but  the  poor  monkey,  in  a fit  of  anger,  had 
the  temerity  to  bite  a child,  and  that  child  proved  to  be  the  off- 
coring  of  an  ex-member  of  the  Legislature  from  Perry,  who  war 
famous  for  not  pocketing  insults  or  injuries  from  men  or  mon- 
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keys,  and  as  he  could  not  get  “satsif action,”  as  the  duellist  call  it, 
but  as  the  Hon.  gentleman  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  saving 
“leather,”  out  of  the  guardian  of  the  monkey,  he  actually  assault- 
ed the  monkey  himself,  knife  in  hand,  and  despatched  his  spirit 
to  the  land  of  cocoanuts,  with  ten  stabs  on  his  mortal  frame. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

Limits  of  the  Corporation  of  Marion— Population— Public 
spirit  of  citizens  of  Marion— Presbyterian  Church— Baptist 
Church,  when  erected,  and  cost— Methodist  Church— Masonic 
Fraternity— Cambellite  Church— Religion  in  Marion— Hypocrites 
—Frost,  high  water  and  cotton  in  market,  drawbacks  on  religion 
—Number  of  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Campbellites 
in  Marion— Temperance  Society— Demolition  of  doggeries— Su- 
preme Court,  decision  of— Judge  Collier,  brandy  and  the  law- 
Preachers,  doctors,  (botanic  and  botching,)  dentist,  barber  and 
non-descript  shavers— Taverns  and  tavern  keepers,  and  their  ten- 
der consciences— Stores  and  shops,  and  the  Odd  Fellows. 

The  writer  has  taken  some  trouble  to  inform  himself  as 
to  the  probable  amount  of  the  population  of  Marion,  within  the 
corporate  limits,  which  extend  just  one  half  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  public  square,  in  all  directions,  and,  on  confering  with 
many  of  the  citizens,  who  would  be  most  apt  to  form  a correct 
estimate,  he  feels  that  he  would  not  be  far  from  the  true  amount 
to  say,  Marion  now  contained  about  1500  souls.  The  Census 
of  the  town  was  imperfectly  taken  several  years  since,  and  it  ap- 
pears even  then,  and  with  acknowledged  inaccuracy  in  the  re- 
turn, the  population  was  about  one  thousand. 

Perhaps  no  town  in  the  United  States,  having  the  same  pop- 
ulation, can  vie  with  Marion  for  the  public  spirit  of  its  citizens, 
and  many  of  the  planters  who  reside  in  its  vicinity.  Bv  a noble 
liberality  and  judicious  application  of  their  donations,  for  the 
public  good,  our  little  town  has  been  made  the  Athens  of  the 
State— the  seat  of  learning,  and  abode  of  religion  and  sound  mo- 
rality. It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  Presbyterians 
have  a large,  convenient  and  handsome  church.  The  Baptist 
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have  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  tasty  houses  of  worship  in  the 
State,  which  they  erected  in  the  year  of  1837,  at  a cost  of  some 
$7,000.  The  Methodist  also  have  a new  and  sightly  temple,  ded- 
icated to  the  service  of  God,  and  joined  with  it,  the  Masonic 
Fraternity  have  a splendid  hall,  in  which  they  do  things  that 
none  but  the  initiated  know  of.  The  new,  respectable  and  in- 
creasing denomination  of  Christians,  called  Deciples  or  Camp- 
bellites,  have,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham, a convenient  church  in  progress  to  completion. 

With  so  many  churches  and  much  preaching,  one  would  nat- 
urally conclude,  that  piety  and  morality  amounded  in  Marion. 
The  blessed  influence  of  our  holy  religion,  it  is  true,  is  daily  seen, 
felt  and  practised  by  a large  proportion  of  our  citizens;  but,  the 
fact  may  not  be  disguised,  that  our  churches  furnish  the  usual 
number  of  hypocrites  and  evil  doers,  who  cheat  their  own  souls, 
and  bring  reproach  upon  the  holy  name  they  desecrate,  by  the 
unholy  practices.  We  have  also  observed  a tendency  with 
many  of  our  professors  of  religion,  to  “righteousness  over  much,” 
and  that  their  piety  is  more  apt  to  be  periodical  than  perrenial. 
During  the  sickly  season  of  August  to  October  frost,  it  is  notice- 
able that  many  of  the  pious  who  have  their  lamps  filled  with  oil, 
and  “ascension  robes”  starched  and  laid  aside  for  any  emergency, 
cast  away  both  lamps  and  robes  so  soon  as  we  have  a white  frost, 
the  rivers  rise,  and  cot  ion  reaches  the  market.  These  remarks 
are  penned  in  no  spirit  of  or  irreverance  towards  genuine  piety, 
for,  “from  my  youth  upwards,”  I have  been  taught  to  look  upon 
a really  religious  man  as  “likest  God,”  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  felt  to  be  a duty,  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  admonish 
the  pretenders  to  piety,  to  remember,  that  not  only  their  fellow 
men  behold  and  scoff  at  their  same,  but  that  it  is  also  written, 

“THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME.” 

The  Baptist  Church  has  375  Communicants 
The  Methodist  Church,  78 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  213 
The  Deciples  or  Campbellite,  15 

There  is  a Temperance  Society  in  Marion  which  has  500 
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members,  and  to  the  lasting  credit  of  Marion,  we  here  record, 
with  pride,  that  it  is  the  first  town  in  the  State  that  has  effect- 
ually put  down  intemperance,  by  putting  down  those  labratories 
of  that  degrading  vice— the  retail  “shops.”  Our  corporate  au- 
thorities, in  obedience,  almost  to  the  unanimous  petition  of  our 
citizens,  passed  an  ordinance  imposing  a tax  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars on  retailers.  The  right  of  the  corporation  to  pass  and  enforce 
a law  which  amounts  to  prohibition,  was  questioned  by  many, 
and  among  them,  a citizen  in  Marion,  who,  like  many  other  good 
men  in  the  same  occupation  elsewhere,  does  not  view  the  re- 
tailing of  ardent  spirits  as  either  morally  or  politically  wrong. 
This  individual  made  it  a question  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State,  and  we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the 
Corporation  have  been  sustained  in  their  law.  Much  curiosity  is 
felt  to  see  the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  support  of  the 
decision.  The  Chief  on  that  Bench— Judge  Collier— is  the  very 
soul  of  honor,  and  a man  of  most  exemplary  piety,  and  therefore 
the  upright  and  incorruptible  judge,  but  from  his  Honor’s  utter 
abhorrence  of  drunkenness,  it  is  thought,  if  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  “strain  the  law”,  to  do  good  even— this  Thousand  Dollar 
Law  was  a sore  temptation.  1 trust  it  is  no  disparagement  to  that 
able  jurst  and  stainless  gentlemen  to  doubt,  if  you,  ”set  hrandtj 
and  the  law  in  one  eye,  and  morality  in  the  other,”  he  could  not 
honestly  exclaim  with  Brutus,  “I  will  look  on  each  indifferently.” 

The  town  of  Marion,  at  this  time,  numbers,  among  its  in- 
habitants. 

9 Preachers. 

6 Doctors  of  Medicine,  M.  D. 

3 Botanic  or  Steam  Doctors. 

15  Lawyers. 

2 Resident  Surgeon  Dentists. 

1 Barber,  and  shavers  of  promissory  notes,  bonds,  judg- 
ments, &c.,  whose  names  we  will  not  mention,  as  they  would  not 
make  any  thing  by  that  operation. 

We  have  two  taverns,  and,  what  is  very  unusual  in  Alabama, 
they  are  well  kept,  and  the  charges  are  reasonable  enough.  The 
most  of  the  inn-keepers  in  this  Western  world,  are  uncivil  crea- 
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lures,  who  look  on  “man  and  beast”  as  brutes,  only  to  be  disting- 
uished in  their  treatment,  by  starving  one  animal  in  a stable,  and 
the  other  at  a table.  It  is  too  bal  for  a poor  traveller,  after  jog- 
ging forty  miles,  to  go  to  bed,  with  half  enough  to  eat,  to  make  a 
full  meal  for  bed-bugs,  and  rise  next  morning,  to  be  charged  for 
his  accomodation.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  when  we 
have  a second  edition  of  this  history,  we  shall  also  have  an 
amended  condition  of  “mine  hosts”  to  chonicle. 

We  have  eight  dry  goods  stores,  which  all  together  sell  an- 
nually, say  $180,000,  according  to  the  estimate  of  one  of  our  in- 
telligent merchants.  Marion  has  also  two  groceries— not  bam 
shops— two  confectionaries,  two  drug  stores,  two  shoe  makers’ 
shops,  one  tin  manufactory,  two  saddler  shops,  four  tailors’  shops, 
two  carriage  makers,  one  gin  factory,  two  cabinet  work  shops, 
two  printing  offices— the  Marion  Telegraph  office,  by  Messrs. 
Shaffer  and  Farris,  and  the  Herald  office,  by  Messrs.  Love  and 
Dykous,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  have  op- 
ened a lodge  in  Marion,  and  purpose  very  soon,  building  a suit- 
able Hall  for  their  odd  proceedings— which  we  are  informed, 
consist  mainly  in  doing  good  to  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted. 


CHAPTER  IX 

Rapid  changes  in  circumstances  of  life  with  settlers  in  Ma- 
rion and  vicinity— Persons  grown  rich,  not  ashamed  of  their 
former  poverty— Gen.  E.  D.  King— His  character  as  a soldier,  cit- 
izen and  public  benefactor— Jesse— his  courtship,  corn  dogers, 
coat  of  may  colours,  peacocks,  birds  of  paradise,  old  hound 
Queen,  lightning  bug,  grass  fed  poney,  sofa,  Gen.  Floyd— Col. 
Harris  and  compromise— Commissary  Montgomery  and  town  of 
Montgomery,  piano  forte,  reflections,  &c— Major  McKinney— 
Auttessee  battle—. 

Persons  accustomed  from  infancy  to  old  ap;e,  to  a settled 
condition  of  society,  and  the  slow  and  painful  accumulation  of 
property,  can  scarcely  realize  the  rapidity  with  which,  in  this 
western  world,  the  wilderness  is  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  the 
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log  cabin  is  changed  for  the  lordly  chateau,  and  the  easy  grace 
with  which  the  hardy  pioneer  glides  from  want  and  every  per- 
sonal privation,  to  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  wealth.  Here 
almost  all  of  our  old  citizens,  who  are  now  surrounded  with  the 
luxuries  and  elegant  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  command, 
were,  some  fifteen  and  twenty  years  since,  poor  “as  a church 
mouse,”  but,  unlike  those  in  an  old  country,  from  poverty  and 
obscurity,  they  do  not  seek  to  disguise  their  humble  beginning, 
or  regard  it  as  a matter  of  reproach,  that  they  have  been  enabled, 
by  prudence  and  honest  industry,  to  better  their  condition  in 
life— On  the  contrary,  it  is  a matter  of  just  pride,  and  we  are  fre- 
quently amused  with  anecdotes  by  the  old  settlers,  concerning 
the  interesting  and  trying  scenes  through  which  they  have  past. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  facility  and  expedition  with 
which  fortunes  have  been  realized,  we  could  give  the  names  of 
four  planters  in  this  county,  who,  some  twentv  vears  ago,  were 
not,  probably,  worth,  united,  five  thousand  dollars.  One  of  the 
wealthiest  of  these  men,  kept  a small  country  tavern  on  the  road 
side,  and  was  in  the  humblest  circumstances.  He  still  occupies  his 
former  location,  but  his  first  residence  has  become  a negro  cabin, 
his  next,  his  kitchen,  and  his  present  dwelling  would  do  honor 
to  a nabob.  From  a poor  man  and  a pioneer,  he  has  become  the 
lord  of  many  slaves,  the  proprietor  of  broad  acres,  and  has  the 
soul  to  dispense,  with  a liberal  hand,  the  overflowing  wealth  with 
which  a kind  Providence  has  blessed  him,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  learning  and  piety.  This  gentleman  is  E.  D.  King, 
and  he  has  made  a noble  use  of  a noble  fortune,  honorable  ob- 
tained, and  done  so,  too,  in  singular  contrast  to  many  men  in 
Perry  county,  of  similar  means,  who  have  been  satisfied,  through 
life,  to  apply  their  wealth  to  their  own  selfish  gratifications,  we 
transfer  to  these  pages  a portion  of  a communication  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Herald  twelve  or  eighteen  months  past,  which  does 
justice  to  one  of  the  best  benefactors  of  Marion,  and  I doubt  not, 
the  writer  only  expresses  the  sentiments  of  all  good  citizens. 

“The  truth  is,  Mr.  Editor,  the  gentleman  whose  name  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  communication  has  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  so  noiselessly,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  self- 
exaltation, that  even  many  of  his  neighbors  will  be  surprised, 
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when  I inform  them,  that  no  man  in  the  tSate  of  Alabama  has 
done  so  much,  by  money  donations  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
learning  as  Gen’l  E.  D.  King!  Nevertheless  the  assertion  is  ven- 
tured, and  without  the  fear  of  contradiction.  The  writer  learned, 
by  accident,  and  in  a casual  conversation  from  a relative  of 
General  K.’s,  that,  for  those  two  noble  objects,  he  had  given  in 
cash  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ! Here,  sir;  is  an 
act  of  liberality  which  is  rarely  paralleled.  Larger  donations,  for 
like  purposes  have  been  given  by  many  private  individuals,  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  but  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  life  time 
of  the  donor.  Men  in  anticipation  of  death,  when  all  their  worldly 
possessions  will  be  valueless  to  themselves,  from  the  mixed  mo- 
tives of  love  to  their  fellow  man,  a desire  to  be  remembered  after 
death;  and,  too  frequently,  as  an  attempted  propitiation  to  God 
for  past  misdeeds  in  the  acquisition  of  their  ill-gotten  gain,  often 
give  with  unsparing  hands.  But  to  give  with  such  liberality  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  from  funds  obtained  by  means  esteemed  among 
all  men  more  honorable  than  any  other,  by  farming,  is  an  act  of 
liberality  dictated  by  a nobleness  of  heart  that  is,  like  mercy, 
twice  blessed— “it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives/’ 

Again,  Sir,  General  KING  has  “done  the  State  some  service” 
in  the  field  of  battle,  and  bears  the  most  honorable  testimony, 
of  the  efficiency  and  fidelity  which  that  service  has  rendered. 
During  the  late  war  he  commanded  as  Captain  a gallant  band  of 
soldiers,  and  whilst  leading  them  to  a brave  and  desperate  attack 
on  the  Indians,  received  a severe  wound  in  his  arm,  from  the 
effect  of  which  he  is  not  yet,  and  it  is  feared,  never  will  be  en- 
tirely  recovered.  The  writer  of  this  has  been  informed,  by  one  of 
the  General’s  companions  (Maj.  McKinney)  in  that  gallant  affair, 
that  he  was  near  him  when  he  received  the  shot,  and  that  his 
brave  heart,  so  far  from  being  faint  by  the  missile  of  death, 
seemed  only  quickened  in  zeal  and  unconquerable  will. 

Gen.  King  has  not  only  a heart  open  to  charity  as  the  melt- 
ing day,  and  a stout  arm  and  a brave  heart  for  the  honor  and  pro- 
tection of  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need,  but  he  possesses  a 
stainless  moral  character,  a qualification  for  office,  and  a claim 
for  the  consideration  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  which  may  not  be  lightly  set  aside.” 
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And  as  another  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  change  in 
the  wants  and  social  habits  of  the  people  of  Perry,  we,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  will  venture  to  record  the  first  love  of  one  of  our 
now  wealthy  and  excellent  fellow- townsmen. 

“Loving  is  a painful  thrill, 

And  not  to  love  more  painful  still; 

But  oh,  it  is  the  worst  of  pain, 

To  love,  and  not  be  loved  again!” 

At  least  so  thought  and  sung  Jesse— ,‘ as  we  shall  designate 
our  friend,  in  the  days  that  “tried  men’s—  stomachs.” 

In  the  year  of  1816,  when  our  hero  first  experienced  “loves 
young  dream,”  and  purposed  in  his  heart  to  take  one  step”  to- 
wards a revelation  of  the  “tender  emotion”  to  his  “ladie  love,”  it 
was  necessary  to  mix  “method  in  his  madness,”  lest  the  want  of 
something  to  eat  after  a declaration  of  his  passion,  should  mar 
the  enjoyment  of  his  accepted  love.  The  beaux  of  those  days  were 
none  of  your  “corn  fed”  dandies,  as  that  was  a luxury  too 
extravagant  to  be  thought  of— Indian  corn  not  being  procurable, 
without  a trip  of  more  than  a hundred  miles,  on  horseback  to 
the  nearest  white  settlement  in  Tennessee,  and  most  frequently, 
when  procured,  sacredly  preserved  as  seed  for  the  approaching 
season.  Hog  potatoes  and  the  root  of  the  bull  nettle,  constituted 
the  bread  stuff  of  the  settlers,  and  the  quality  was  a matter  of 
minor  importance,  compared  with  the  quantity.  On  the  memor- 
able Sabbath  morning  which  our  friend  “severe  in  youthful 
beauty,”  selected,  to  visit  his  fair  one,  he  caused  a small  quantity 
of  the  precious  seed  corn  to  be  “beat  up”  and  fashioned  into  two 
cakes,  about  the  size  of  a chestnut  bur,  and  they  were  redolent 
of  hog’s  lard.  These  he  deposited  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat  tail, 
which  coat,  by  the  way  was  manufactured  from  sleazy  bed  cur- 
tain calico,  and  had  impressed  thereon,  images  of  peacocks  and 
birds  of  paradise;  and,  the  predominating  color  of  the  fabric  be- 
ing blood  red,  when  our  lover  was  seen,  on  his  “grass  fed  poney,” 
just  at  night  fall,  emerging  from  the  autumnal  foliage,  surround- 
ing the  cabin,  which  contained  the  “apple  of  his  eye,”  he  re- 
sembled an  enormous  lightning  bug,  “horsed,”  not,  “upon  the 
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sightness  couriers  of  the  air,”  but  upon  the  back  of  a hungry  wolf. 
Lothario,  however,  had  none  of  these  odd  imaginings;  when  he 
had  “hitched  his  critter,”  and  given  Suckey  a good  shake  of  that 
hand  which  he  had  come  to  solicit  as  his  own  for  life,  he  drew  a 
stool  beside  that  of  his  beloved  one,  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  state  of— the  weather,  the  scarcity  of  corn,  high 
price  provisions,  general  difficulty  in  getting  hog  potatoes,  and 
bull  nettles,  specially;  and,  indeed,  he  discoursed  elegently 
on  all  subjects,  save  the  one  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
and  the  very  one  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  himself 
interesting,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  “taking”  upon.  After  various 
adroit  efforts  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  soft  eyed  maiden,  without 
any  apparent  success,  he  resolved  to  storm  her  affections  by  an 
irresistable  appeal  to  her  stomach,  and,  accordingly,  with  one  of 
his  blandest  smiles  he  informed  Sukey  that  he  had  brought  her 
some  fatty  bread ! and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  coat  pocket  to  extract  one  of  the  love  pills , and 
oh  horror  of  horrors!  even  the  last  shot  in  the  locker  was  gone! 
The  old  hound,  Queen,  had  anticipated  her  mistress  in  the  in- 
tentioned  feast!  Whilst  Jesse  was  paying  his  respects  to  Sukey, 
Queen  had  been  paying  her’s  to  Jesse’s  pockets,  and  had  actually 
eat  a hole,  through  peacocks  and  birds  of  paradise,  to  the  sacred 
recess  of  the  fatty  bread  itself,  and  devoured  it,  without  even  a 
wag  of  the  tail  in  token  for  gratitude;  and,  so  deeply  engaged  had 
been  he,  in  imagination,  in  “the  story  of  his  love,”  he  had  not, 
until  then,  discovered,  that,  whilst  he  was  laboring  at  his  love 
tale,  Queen  had  been  making  addresses  to  his  coat  tail,  with  very 
different  and  much  more  satisfactory  result,  than  he  had  plied  his 
own  suit. 

The  ludicrous  facts  contained  in  the  preceding  anecdote, 
are  literally  true,  and  afford  another  illustration,  and  one  of  a 

“Before  handing  the  above  to  the  printer,  it  was  read  to  our  friend,  and 
he  asked  whether  he  had  any  objections  to  its  publication?  He  then  good 
humoredly,  replied,  “none  whatever,  and  you  may  add,  that  I was  a man 
of  honor,  too,  when  a young  fellow.— I fought  a duel  with  a young  Indian, 
with  blow  guns.”  Indeed,  said  the  writer,  and,  “pray,  Squire,  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  you?”  “A  coon  skin,”  was  the  reply.  Although, 
we  could  not  avoid  thinking  how  many  blow  guns  are  being  discharged, 
just  at  this  time,  by  many,  both  democrats  and  whigs,  with  lofty  preten- 
tions of  patriotism  and  principle,  when,  if  the  real  motive  could  be  reached, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  coon  skin  was  the  object  of  the  belligerents. 
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thousand,  of  the  rapid  changes  which  good  habits  and  common 
sense  have,  in  a few  short  years,  enabled  their  possessor  to 
achieve  in  the  circumstances  of  life.  Less  than  thirty  years  have 
passed  away,  and  he  who  was  thankful  for  a sufficienty  of  hog 
potatoes  to  appease  his  appetite,  and  took  “captivity  captive,”  in 
the  way  of  love,  with  “corn  dodgers,”  now  travels  in  his  own 
carriage,  and  enjoys  his  siesta  on  the  luxurious  sofa,  in  dreams  of 
happy  strains  of  music  elicited  from  the  piano  forte,  by  an  ac- 
complished daughter.  Whese  these  altered  circumstances  of  life 
have  produced  a corresponding  accession  to  the  sum  of  actual 
enjoyment  of  those  who  have  experienced  them,  we  much  doubt, 
but  we  observe,  that,  whilst  every  body  testifies  to  the  virtues 
and  happiness  of  poverty  and  humble  life,  we,  also,  find  every 
body,  with  marvellous  and  never  failing  generosity,  ready  and 
desirous  to  bestow  them  on  some  deserving  neighbors,  sooner 
than  make  a selfish  appropriation  of  such  great  good. 

From  Major  Wilson  McKinney,  a citizen  of  Marion,  and  who, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Auttesee,  acquitted  himself  so  gallantly,  we 
have  learned  the  particulars  connected  with  that  remarkable 
fight.  As  many  of  them  were  both  new  and  interesting  to  the 
writer,  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  be  deemed  amiss  to  put  the  reader 
in  possession  of  them  now,  although  a little  out  of  order. 

The  battle  was  fought  29th  November,  1813.  Two  regiments 
of  Georgia  militia  had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Mitchell— situated 
some  four  miles  west  of  the  Chatahoochee  river,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Uchee  Creek— under  the  command  of  General 
Floyd.  The  army  numbered  about  2000  men.  The  officers  and 
men  had  been  cooped  up  in  the  fort  so  long,  that  they  had  be- 
come impatient  of  confinement,  and  those  who  had  a “stomach 
for  fight,”  burned  for  an  opportunity  to  display  their  valor  and 
relieve  the  people  from  the  murderous  forays  of  the  savages.  In 
the  midst  of  this  feverish  excitement,  intelligence  was  received 
at  the  Fort,  that  the  Creeks  had  assembled  at  a small  Indian  town 
called  Auttesee,  on  the  Tallapoosa  river;  distant,  say  sixty  miles, 
to  the  number  of  near  a thousand  warriors.  The  regiment  in 
which  Major  McKinney  and  Gen.  King  were  Captains,  was  com- 
manded by  Col.  Harris,  of  so  much  notoriety  in  the  history  of  the 
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achievements  of  the  Georgia  militia.  The  captains  of  that  regi- 
ment (the  25th  Georgia  Militia,)  having  doubts  as  to  the  will- 
ingness of  Col.  Harris  to  engage  in  a fight,  notwithstanding  his 
vaunting,  and  also  apprehending  being  anticipated  in  their  object 
by  the  other  regiment,  secretly  drew  up  and  signed  a petition  to 
Gen.  Floyd,  praying  permission  to  march  the  morning  after  the 
date  of  their  petition,  against  the  Indians  at  Auttesee.  General 
Floyd,  when  he  received  the  petition,  was  surprised  at  the  appli- 
cation, but  after  some  reflection,  gave  consent  coupled  with  the 
annunciation  of  his  determination  to  accompany  the  soldiers,  very 
properly,  saying  that  if  they  were  cut  off,  he  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and  should  there  by  any  glory  in  the  expedition,  he 
wished  to  share  it.  The  day  after  this  interview,  they  made  an 
early  start,  and  marched  rapidly,  day  and  night,  with  a view  of 
surprising  the  Indians.  This  they  accomplished  so  completely, 
that  they  formed  the  line  of  battle,  at  day-light,  on  the  succeeding 
morning,  within  gun  shot  of  the  Creeks,  before  they  were 
appraised  of  the  proximity  of  the  whites.  But  for  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, the  little  town  would  have  been  taken  in  complete 
surprise.  When  General  Floyd  was  within  the  distance  of  a mile 
of  Auttesee,  the  army  was  accidentally  discovered  by  an  Indian, 
who  had  risen  earlier  than  his  tribes  are  accustomed  to  bestir 
themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  wild  turkeys,  he  had  seen 
perched  the  evening  previous  to  the  morning  of  the  battle.  This 
Indion,  on  seeing  the  advancing  enemy  fled,  and  gave  notice  to 
slumbering  inhabitants  of  his  devoted  town,  but  he  did  not  com- 
municate his  frightful  intelligence  in  time  to  save  his  associate 
warriors.  The  news  was  received  only  in  time  to  make  “confusion 
worse  confounded”— to  be  alowed  a savage  quotation  of  some- 
bodv.  The  Georgians  were  upon  them  before  they  coulld  take 
council,  even  of  their  fears.  Every  thing  was  confusion  and  dis- 
mav  among;  them.  When  our  army  formed  the  line  of  battle  within 
gun  shot,  “the  Indians,”  says  Major  McKinney,  commenced  run- 
ning out  of  their  cabins  and  yelling.  The  Georgians  now  fired  a 
few  rounds  of  muskets,  and  their  cannon  then  played  on  their 
cabins  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  with  so  much  effect,  that  many 
of  their  frail  tenements  were  demolished,  or,  “knocked  to  pieces.” 
This  over,  the  American  army  were  ordered  to  charge  with  fixed 
bayonets.  They  did  charge  in  gallant  style,  and  none  with  more 
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bravery  than  our  friends  and  neighbors,  Major  McKinney  and 
Gen.  King,  at  the  end  of  their  respective  companies.  The  Indians 
were  intrenched  within  the  walls  of  rows  of  cabins,  occupying 
either  side  of  a small  branch  which  divided  the  town,  and  emp- 
tied into  the  Tallapoosa  river.  Captains  King  and  McKinney  were 
ordered  to  charge  one  of  the  streets,  (for  the  want  of  a better 
term  for  the  narrow  passage  between  rows  of  cabins,)  on  one 
side  of  the  branch,  whilst  a troop  of  horses  were  ordered  to 
charge  on  the  other  divisions  of  the  town.  It  was  during  one  of 
these  charges,  that  General  King  was  wounded.  The  Cavalry 
made  their  rapid  onslaught,  passed  on,  and  before  they  could 
form  again,  and  renew  the  attack,  the  infantry  had  despatched 
their  work,  and  in  pursuance  of  orders,  charged  the  opposite  di- 
vision of  the  little  town— Capt.  McKinney  and  his  company  lead- 
ing the  van  of  this  charge,  as  the  first.  The  victory  of  the  whites 
was  complete. 

It  was  in  this  battle,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  Col. 
Harris,  stupified  with  terror,  rode  up  to  the  gallant  Floyd  and 
exclaimed,  “in  the  name  of  God,  General  Floyd,  is  there  no  way 
of  compromising  this  matter?” 

I take  my  orthograph  of  “Auttesee”  from  a certificate,  by 
James  M.  C.  Montgomery,  the  Commissionary  of  Floyd’s  army, 
in  the  possession  of  Major  McKinney,  dated  December,  1813. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  the  gentleman  from  whom  the  town  of  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  Alabama  river,  takes  its  name. 


CHAPTER  X 

Introduction— Letter  of  S.  A.  Townes  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Woodruff 
—Enquiries  by  S.  A.  T.  of  Dr.  W.  concerning  disease,  &c.,  pe- 
culiar to  Marion  and  vicinity— Dr.  W’s  views,  &c.,  an  interesting 
letter,  which  best  explains  itself— “Calling  the  doctor  in”—  “The 
end”  naturally  expected,  and  the  reader  not  disappointed. 

The  reader  will  see,  from  the  following  correspondence,  the 
writer  has  availed  himself  of  the  kindness  and  professional  knowl- 
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edge  of  a friend,  to  make  us  understand  how  it  is  Marion,  with 
all  its  attractions,  is  not  entirely  free  from  disease  and  death. 

MARION,  PERRY  COUNTY,  ALA., 
August  9th,  1844 

Dear  Sir : “I  had  purposed  writing  a chapter  on  the  climate 
and  diseases  peculiar  to  Marion  and  the  surrounding  country, 
but,  on  reflection,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  task  could  be  per- 
formed more  ably,  as  well  as  much  more  acceptably  to  the 
readers  of  the  history  of  Marion,  by  some  gentleman  whose 
literary  and  professional  attainments  would  enable  him  to  look 
more  understandingly  into  those  matters  than  myself.  Among 
the  many  gentlemen  of  your  profession,  I know  not  one  whose 
high  character,  and,  I flatter  myself,  personal  friendship,  I could 
venture  to  tax  so  readily  as  yours,  for  the  desired  information. 
Will  you  have  the  goodness,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  to  give 
me,  in  succinct,  a form  as  practicable,  your  views: 

1st.  As  to  causes  of  disease  peculiar  to  this  particular  locality. 

2nd  Whether  any  of  the  usually  assigned  causes,  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  produce  disease,  if  proper  sanatory  measures 
were  observed. 


Very  truly  your  friend, 

An  Obedient  servant, 
S.  A.  TOWNES. 

To  Dr.  C.  A.  Woodruff. 


To  S.  A.  Townes,  Esq. 

SHELRY  SPRINGS,  August  15,  1844 

My  Dear  Sir : Your  favor  of  the  9 inst.,  handed  to  me  on  the 
evening  previous  to  my  departure  from  Marion,  shall  now,  on 
being  fairly  domiciliated  at  this  delightful  watering  place,  ( where 
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quietness,  health  and  good  cheer  abound,)  receive  mv  careful 
consideration. 

I must  truly  confess,  that  I hardly  feel  myself  competent  to 
the  task  you  have  imposed  on  me,  but  such  as  my  ability  can 
afford,  with  my  limited  knowledge,  my  opinions  may  go  forth  to 
the  world  for  what  they  are  worth.  To  demonstrate  cause  and 
effect,  requires  the  giganic  mind  of  a Newton,  Locke,  or  Bacon, 
yet  with  a knowledge  of  theories,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
speculate  on  matters  of  a local  nature.  In  reply  to  the  several 
queries  that  you  have  propounded,  I shall  offer  nothing  new  or 
original,  but  merely  give  you  some  insight  into  that  knowledge 
that  has  been  imparted  to  me  by  others. 

First,  I will  premise,  by  referring  to  the  peculiar  location 
connected  with  the  town  of  Marion,  the  country  that  surrounds 
it,  and  the  geological  character  of  the  soil,  in  regard  to  its  influ- 
ence on  health. 

The  town  of  Marion,  located  in  a high,  dry  and  woodland 
country,  is  built  upon  a sandy,  clay  loam,  of  a redish  or  brick-dust 
color,  with  a substratum  of  grey  sand,  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  at  which  depth,  good  free  stone  water, 
most  generally,  can  be  found,  and  this  peculiar  character  marks 
the  geology  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around. 

Six  miles  to  the  South,  are  the  prairies  or  black  land,  an 
alluvial  soil,  beneath  which,  the  white  or  calcinated  limestone  is 
met  with,  indicating,  that  at  some  remote  period,  this  peculiar 
country  was  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  for  imbedded  therein,  are  sea- 
shells  and  other  marine  substances. 

It  must  necessarily  form  the  impression  on  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  this  particular  portion  of  Alabama,  being  the  terminus 
of  highland,  was  once  the  shore  of  the  vasty  deep,  and  from  its 
peculiar  location,  with  the  many  advantages  thus  presented,  that 
it  should  have  a precedence,  in  point  of  healthfulness,  over  any 
region  of  country  to  the  South  of  it. 

To  the  East,  about  five  miles  distant,  runs  the  Cahawba 
river,  a rapid  stream,  whose  banks  are  covered  with  timber,  and 
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the  intervening  space  between  it  and  the  town,  is  but  little  cul- 
tivated, the  country  in  that  direction  being  much  broken,  with 
hill  and  dale. 

On  the  West,  the  Bogue  Chitto,  a small  and  irregular  stream, 
winds  its  serpentine  course  through  low  bottom  lands,  that  are 
frequently  overflown  by  heavy  rains;  but  this  most  frequently 
occurs  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  influence  of  solar  heat  on 
the  exposed  surface  tends,  but  in  a trifling  degree,  to  generate 
malaria.  It  is  from  these  three  sources,  viz:  the  Prairie,  Cahawba 
and  Bogue  Chitto,  that  the  cause  of  disease  must,  in  every  in- 
stance, spring,  for  immediately  in  the  town  around  it,  there  can- 
not, according  to  all  the  known  laws  of  Hygiene,  exist  any  dele- 
terious agent  to  produce  disease. 

In  answering  your  first  question,  viz:  As  to  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases in  this  particular  location?  You  must  permit  me  to  be  some- 
what long,  as  I would  otherwise  be  unable  to  explain  myself 
satisfactorily  to  the  reader. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  every  substance  animate 

O ' J 

and  inanimate,  was  created  for  decay. 

The  earth,  without  its  winter  of  mortality,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  become  a living  mass  of  matter,  and  forseeing 
this  result,  that  All-wise  Being,  the  Supreme  Architect,  decreed 
all  things  to  end. 

I believe  that  it  is  universally  admitted  by  all  the  eminent 
writers  of  the  present  day,  that  the  cause  of  disease  proceeds 
from  the  decomposition  either  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  in- 
duced by  moisture  and  heat;  but  to  this  general  rule,  there  is  only 
one  exception,  viz,  that  of  “human  contagion.” 

There  are  causes  of  disease  everywhere,  and  at  all  times  and 
seasons;  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  the  withering  of  the  plant,  the 
mouldering  of  the  forest  tree,  among  the  dense  morasses  of  the 
wildwood,  and  the  exhalation  from  the  earth  of  bodies  putrefying 
in  decay. 
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None  of  these  causes,  or  only  to  a limited  extent,  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  Marion,  and  still  that  they  do  exist,  our  senses  must 
teach  us,  and  how,  in  the  name  of  reason,  can  we  expect  to  es- 
cape disease  entirely,  when  we  find  it  raging  everywhere,  and 
the  fiat  of  the  Almighty  has  gone  forth,  that  all  must  die. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  that  prevail  throughout  the  year 
in  our  town,  they,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  be  of  atmos- 
pheric origin,  for  the  low  grounds  of  the  prairies,  however  re- 
mote, or  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Cahawba  river,  where  fallen 
timber  is  constantly  going  on  to  decay,  produce  a miasmatic  poi- 
son, that  by  the  changing  winds  are  wafted  towards  us. 

Perhaps  the  most  probable  cause,  and  one  that  exerts  its 
most  baneful  influence  in  producing  disease,  may  be  found  in 
the  poisinous  effluvia  that  emanates  from  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Bogue  Chitto,  where  a vast  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  is  acted 
on  by  the  mid-day  sun,  and  decomposition  readily  generates 
malaria. 

I have  closely  noted  the  character  of  disease,  and  the  number 
of  cases  that  have  occurred  among  us,  and  I believe,  that  with 
occasionally  a solitary  exception,  the  malignant  form  in  which  it 
has  presented  itself,  has  proceeded  from  imprudence  on  the  part 
of  the  sufferer,  in  being  exposed  to  a country  air  that  was  highlv 
charged  with  the  vitiated  poison.  Again;  there  are  those  who  have 
sunk  into  the  silent  tomb:  if  you  trace  the  origin  of  their  disease, 
you  will  find  that  the  seeds  of  disease  had  germinated  elsewhere, 
and  from  neglect,  had  presented  that  hideous  form,  Congestive. 

To  your  second  query,  viz:  whether  any  of  the  usually  as- 
signed causes  of  disease  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  if  proper  sanatory  measures  were  observed,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  said,  pro  and  con. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  you,  that  often  in  your  chequered 
pilgrimage,  the  harrowing  brow-ache,  nervous  restlessness,  rigor, 
racking  pains,  and  nausea,  denoting  the  incipient  stage  of  disease, 
have  prevaded  the  system.  It  was  then,  that  your  good  sense  di- 
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rected  you  to  apply  to  some  medical  advisor,  and  a simple 
remedy,  with  directions  as  to  regimen  of  diet,  has  cut  short  the 
disease  that  perhaps,  if  neglected,  might  have  been  serious.  But 
vou  are  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  many  who  may 
per  sue  these  remarks,  will  be  forcibly  struck,  that  in  their  own 
case,  frequently  an  ounce  of  prevention  has  been  worth  to  them 
a pound  of  cure. 

My  candid  opinion,  based  on  long  experience  is,  that  even 
when  a direful  epedemic  prevails,  some  sanatory  measure  would 
tend  to  counteract  the  poison,  and  the  disease  would  subside. 
There  are,  however,  cases  that  the  most  skillful  physician,  with 
all  his  boasted  knowledge,  and  the  strictest  attention  to  his  pa- 
tient, cannot  overcome,  and  it  is  then  that  man  feels  his  own 
littleness  and  insignificancy. 

Ignorance  may  vauntingly  boast  of  the  ability  to  cure,  by  the 
aid  of  certain  nostrums,  every  case  of  Fever  that  may  be  pre- 
sented, but  for  myself,  I must  candidly  confess,  that  in  some 
cases,  the  hope  of  cure  rests  in  the  aid  of  a higher  Power,  by 
whom  I am  onlv  permitted,  as  a human  agent,  to  exercise  my 
vocation. 

I am  intimately  acquainted  with  the  medical  statistics  of  the 
four  States  ranging  in  this  latitude,  and  in  conversation  with 
various  medical  men  relative  to  their  clinical  practice,  I find  that 
the  blessing  of  Providence  rests  upon  us,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  in  point  of  healthfulness,  the  town  of  Marion,  can  com- 
pare with  any  other  in  the  Southern  country— in  proof  of  which, 
to  sustain  my  own  conviction  of  this  belief,  after  ten  years  resi- 
dence in  highly  malarious  region,  and  after  much  wandering,  I 
selected  Marion,  in  search  of  health,  where  I could  enjoy  good 
society,  and  a limited  practice  in  my  profession. 

And  now,  sir,  before  closing,  permit  me  to  make  a passing 
remark,  relative  to  a matter  of  great  importance,  as  connected 
with  disease,  that  may  occasionally  occur.  There  are  certain 
restless  busy  bodies,  who  seek  the  highways  and  byeways,  (no 
doubt  with  benevolent  intentions,)  and  every  case  of  disease 
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that  occurs,  is  magnified  by  them  into  Congestive  fever,  until  the 
word  has  become  a perfect  bugbear,  and  idle  reports  have  gone 
abroad  that  Marion  is  a perfect  grave-yard.  My  only  astonish- 
ment has  been,  that  these  panic  workers  have  not  fallen  victims 
to  their  outraged  fears,  for  great  is  the  influence  of  the  mind  over 
the  body;  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  both  in  a moral  as 
well  as  physical  point  of  view,  that  men  can  permit  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  excitement.  Calmness,  in  all  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  should  at  all  times,  be  observed,  for,  as  the 
great  Boorheave  remarked,  disease  kills  its  thousands,  but  Fear 
its  tens  of  thousands,  and  I have  often  seen  it  verified. 

I trust  that  these  crude  remarks  to  be  taken  in  good  f-aith, 
and  silently  passed  over  by  the  satarist. 

Believe  me  to  be,  sincerely,  yours, 

C.  A.  WOODBUFF. 


Having  “called  the  Doctor  in,”  it  is  natural  to  look  for  “the 
end,”  and  I will,  therefore,  dear  reader  only  say  in  conclusion, 
that  I have  currente  calamo  endeavored  to  trace  the  history  of 
Marion  from  a period  of  savage  occupancy,  through  all  the 
intermediate  grades  of  society,  to  its  present  condition  of  ele- 
gance, refinement  and  social  happiness:  from  the  stillness  of 
solitude  to  the  busy  hum  of  happy  and  rewarded  industry— from 
the  yell  of  —the  red  man  to  the  joyful  acclamations  and  adoring 
hymns  of  the  Christian  worshipper— from  the  solitary  cabin  to 
when  the  setting  sun 

“Gleams  on  our  walls,  and  trembles  on  our  skies.” 

That  we  may  prove  worthy  of  our  happy  location  and  pe- 
culiar privileges— that  we  may  practice  the  virtues  which  will 
make  us  good  and  happy  here,  and  enable  us,  after  death,  to  rise 
high  and  yet  higher,  until  we  see  the  spires  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
glitter  in  the  distance,  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  the  humble  his- 
torian. 
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APPENDIX 

By  the  kindness  of  the  friends  of  the  distinguished  Institu- 
tions of  learning  and  piety  in  Marion,  I am  enabled  to  give  the 
public  the  following  and  well  written  histories.  I give  the  notices 
of  each  according  to  the  date  of  their  foundation.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
on  a memorable  occasion,  with  a view  of  producing  harmony 
and  a good  understanding  among  the  representatives  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  his  day,  said,  “all  are  republicans,  all  are 
federalists  ’— that  all  were  equally  devoted  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  true  difference  between  them  was  as  to  the 
best  means  of  promoting  those  interests.  Thus  it  is  with  our  cher- 
ished Institutions  in  Marion,— they  are  all  zealous  and  equally 
capable  in  the  support  of  those  two  great  levers  for  the  elevation 
of  poor  humanity— RELIGION  and  learning;  years  of  established 
reputation  have  shown  them  only  compeers,  equals,  friends  and 
allies  in  their  “great  calling,”  and  he  who  attempts  to  pull  down 
one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  may  his  “right  hand  forget  its 
cunning.” 

S.  A.  TOWNES. 

MARION  FEMALE  SEMINARY 

An  institution  of  learning,  judiciously  organized,  properly 
endowed,  and  amply  furnished  with  apparatus  and  accomplished 
dispensers  of  instruction,  is  a bright  index  of  the  views,  feelings 
and  enterprise  of  a community. 

Such  a creation  of  mind,  benevolence  and  piety,  mirrors 
forth,  in  a striking  manner,  the  spirit  and  image  of  its  founders. 
It  stands  forth  an  enduring  memorial  to  their  taste,  good  sense 
and  far  sighted  public  spirit.  They  can  look  upon  the  work  of 
their  own  hands,  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  participation, 
and  realize  the  inalienable  self-gratulation  of  well  directed 
munificence.  The  temple  of  learning,  the  sanctuary  of  parental 
affections  and  hopes,  where  are  collected  the  jewels  of  the  heart 
—the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good— to  be 
wrought  and  polished,  and  then  withdrawn  to  adorn  the  intellect- 
ual walks,  and  cultivated  circles  of  life,  has  been  reared  under 
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their  eye,  and  sustained  by  the  strong  arm  of  their  influence  and 
energy.  Happy  the  man,  who,  in  surveying  the  beautiful  propor- 
tions of  such  an  edifice  of  public  utility,  can  recall  the  pleasing 
memories  of  his  own  deeds  of  beneficence  and  usefulness,  there 
revealed  and  illustrated. 

The  citizens  of  Marion  may,  with  reason  and  exultation  in- 
dulge in  similar  feelings  of  gratification,  when  they  view  the 
noble  educational  structures,  erected  by  their  liberality,  and  sup- 
ported by  their  intelligence,  and  public  spirit.  These  institutions 
are  the  ornament  and  pride  of  Marion,  a lasting  honor  to  her 
citizens,  and  an  object  of  interest  and  attraction  to  strangers  and 
travellers. 

The  Marion  Female  Seminary  had  its  origin  in  an  intelligent 
perception  of  the  necessities  of  the  community,  and  in  that 
prompt  and  benevolent  action,  which  nobly  succeeds  such  pre- 
ception,  in  well  regulated  minds.  A number  of  resident  gentle- 
men in  the  spring  of  1836,  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  intellect- 
ual exingencies  of  Marion,  the  value  of  a Seminary  of  learning,  of 
high  character,  to  its  permanent  prosperity,  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  peculiar  advantages,  combined  in  its  central  and  elevated 
location,  excellent  health,  and  social,  moral,  and  religious  privil- 
eges, formed  themselves  into  a joint-stock  company,  with  a view 
of  raising  the  means  of  consummating  their  noble  design.  The 
company  was  organized,  and  elected  a Board  of  Directors,  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen:  Gen.  E.  D.  King,  L.  A.  Weiss- 
inger,  Wm.  Huntington,  Capt.  E.  F.  King,  Levi  Langdon,  Laurin 
Upson,  Col.  H.  C.  Lea,  their  secretary. 

The  Board  of  Directors  prosecuted  their  plans  with  com- 
mendable vigor,  zeal,  and  good  judgment;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  were  enabled  to  announce  to  the  Stockhold- 
ers, and  the  public,  that  the  edifice  was  completed,  and  in  readi- 
ness for  the  reception  of  pupils.  The  Board  of  Directors  being 
dissolved,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  a Board  of 
Trustees:— Messrs.  Levi  Langdon,  Wm.  Huntington,  Laurin  Up- 
son, M.  A.  Myatt,  W.  E.  Blassingame,  L.  A.  Weissinger,  A.  B.  W. 
Hopkins,  E.  F.  King,  N.  W.  Fletcher,  A.  B.  Moore,  Samuel  A. 
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Townes,  H.  C.  Lea,  and  E.  D.  King.  The  Board  organized  and 
elected  Major  S.  A.  Townes,  their  President,  and  Hon.  A.  B. 
Moore,  Secretary. 

In  1840,  the  Seminary  building,  furniture,  &c.,  were  sold  to 
pay  a balance  due  on  the  original  building  contract.  A new  com- 
pany of  stockholders  became  the  purchasers,  re-organized  the 
institution,  and  elected  five  Trustees,  viz:— Col.  Joseph  Pickens, 
—Hon.  P.  T.  Harris,  Win.  A.  Jones,  L.  A.  Weissinger  and  M.  A. 
Myatt.  The  institution  has  continued  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  this  Board  from  that  period,  with  occasional  changes 
in  its  members. 

The  first  stockholders  early  adopted,  with  entire  unanimity, 
a Constitution,  in  harmony  with  their  variant  religious  views,  to 
govern  and  guide  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  their  deliberations, 
selection  of  instructors,  and  general  supervision  of  the  Seminary. 
The  constitution  was  very  explicit,  upon  two  points,  1st.  That  the 
institution  should  not  be  sectarian,  either  in  its  instructions  or 
influences;  and,  2nd,  That  denominational  connections  should 
neither  qualify  or  disqualify  an  individual,  for  the  situation  of 
Principal,  or  Teacher,  in  its  Faculty  of  Instruction. 

In  perfect  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  each  denomination  received  a fair  and 
equal  representation  in  the  Board;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1837, 
Mr.  Mark  Cann,  a gentleman  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal 
church,  was  elected  Principal. 

He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  institution 
was  beginning  to  be  known,  under  his  administration,  when,  by 
an  act  of  Providence,  he  was  suddenly  removed  from  his  station 
of  usefulness  and  honor.  He  died  March  1838.  In  May  following, 
the  Rev.  D.  P.  Bestor,  a distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
denomination,  was  unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Cann, 
but  he  promptly  declined  the  appointment.  The  Rev.  S.  R. 
Wright,  a Presbyterian  clergyman  was  then  elected,  and  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  Principal  in  the  summer  of  1838.  This 
gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  numerous  and  accomplished  as- 
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sistant  teacher,  continued  to  conduct  the  Seminary,  the  three 
succeeding  years,  with  distinguished  ability,  skill  and  success, 
when,  in  consequence  of  his  impaired  health,  he  retired  from 
the  institution. 

Miss  P.  Maxwell,  who  had  earned  a high  reputation  as  an 
assistant  teacher  of  the  former  principal,  was  elected  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution.  In  1842  Alexander  Graham,  Esq.,  was 
elected  to  succeed  her,  for  one  year,  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  his  accustomed  urbanity,  fidelity  and  acceptable- 
ness, when  Miss  M.  was  re-elected,  and  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  institution,  until  June,  1844.  She  then  vountarily  resigned  a 
situation,  in  which  she  had  sustained  herself  with  remarkable 
talent  and  energy. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Wright  was  invited  and  consented  to  return 
to  his  former  position  in  the  institution,  which  he  designs  per- 
manently to  occupy.  An  act  of  incorporation,  granting  to  the 
Trustees,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  conferring  Diplomas  upon 
those  pupils  who  honorably  and  successfully  complete  the  course 
of  studies  prescribed,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alabama,  in  1842. 

The  Seminary  edifice  is  four  stories  high,  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial construction  and  materials,  and  has  been  recently  re- 
paired and  refurnished,  in  a style  of  great  neatness  and  comfort. 
It  is  recorded  in  no  spirit  of  invidious  comparison,  but  as  a well 
known  and  accredited  fact,  that  the  Marion  Female  Seminary  has 
never  occupied  a secondary  rank,  in  the  estimation  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community,  in  regard  to  the  excellence  and  thor- 
oughness of  its  instructions,  the  average  number  of  its  teachers 
and  pupils,  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  course  of 
studies,  or  its  widely  extended  reputation  for  literary  and  scienti- 
fic advantages,  moral  influences,  and  intellectual  discipline. 

The  entire  number  of  pupils  who  have  enjoyed  the  advant- 
ages of  this  institution,  is  upwards  of  four  hundred. 

With  a view  of  giving  its  present  condition  and  prospects, 
we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a recent  circular  of  the  Trustees: 
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“Its  well  earned  reputation  for  all  those  choice  advantages 
and  influences,  that  yield  moral  culture  and  discipline  of  mind, 
and  give  elevation  and  tone  to  character,  places  it  unrivalled 
among  kindred  institutions.  Nearly  seven  years  of  uninterrupted 
prosperity,  have  too  deeply  enshrined  this  Seminary,  in  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  its  friends,  to  admit  of  a doubt,  of  its  still 
continuing  to  dispense  the  blessings  of  a finished  education,  un- 
der the  management  of  the  present  accomplished  and  experienc- 
ed instructors. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  liberal  and  comprehensive,  as  that 
of  any  similar  institution  in  this  country;  and  requires  three  or 
four  years  of  incessant  application  to  entitle  a pupil  to  the  honors 
of  graduating.  A knowledge  of  one  of  the  Ancient  or  Modern 
Languages,  is  an  indispensable  qualification  for  receiving  a Di- 
ploma. A thorough,  practical  and  excellent  English  education 
may  here  be  obtained,  by  every  pupil,  but  the  Honors  of  the 
Seminary  will  be  bestowed  upon  those  only,  whose  minds  have 
been  enriched  by  the  admirable  discipline  and  polish,  which  the 
acquisition  of  another  language  than  their  vernacular,  so  happily 
imparts.  The  ornamental  and  polite  branches  are  mingled  with 
solid  and  useful,  in  such  harmony  and  propertion,  as  to  refine  and 
adorn,  while  they  develop  and  invigorate  all  the  faculties.  Self- 
development and  symmetry  of  scholarship  and  character,  are  the 
great  ends  here  aimed  to  be  secured.  The  value  of  a thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  cannot  be  over 
estimated,  as  a foundation  for  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of 
daughters  in  mature  life.  This  is  the  golden  legacy  that  abides, 
when  princely  fortunes  fail  and  disappear.  Time  and  toil  can  only 
inherit  it.  Those  who  may  think  it  may  be  won,  short  of  these 
pre-requisites,  will  be  disappointed  here. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  paternal,  addressing  its 
requirements  to  the  reason,  conscience  and  heart  of  the  pupil. 
When  this  fails  to  secure  industry  and  duteous  conduct,  the  pa- 
tron will  be  requested  to  withdraw  his  daughter  or  ward  without 
public  disgrace. 

The  young  ladies,  who  board  in  the  institution,  will  be  con- 
stantly under  the  inspection  of  the  Teachers,  and,  all  that  vigil- 
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ance,  tenderness  and  affection  can  do,  will  be  done,  to  cultivate 
in  them  valuable  intellectual  habits  and  dignity,  and  grave 
manners.  It  is  designed,  the  ensuing  session,  to  make  the  Astron- 
omical, Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  complete  and  to 
enlarge  and  enrich  the  Library  and  Cabinets  of  Minerals,  Shells, 
etc.  It  is  a subject  of  congratulation,  to  the  friends  of  education, 
in  South  Alabama,  that  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Wright,  the  former  able 
and  successful  Principal,  has  been  induced  to  leave  Mobile,  and 
resume  the  charge  of  the  Institution.  Mrs.  Wright,  who  is  favor- 
ably known  as  a lady  and  instructress,  will  take  upon  her  the 
general  supervision  of  the  young  Ladies,  and  the  special  control 
of  the  Music  Department.  No  Institution  in  the  State  furnishes 
superior  advantages  for  acquiring  thorough  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  finished  execution,  in  vocal  and  instrumental  Music; 
and  here  alone,  are  instructions  given  upon  the  Harp,  an  instru- 
ment that  touches  a thousand  chords  of  feeling  and  association, 
national  and  sacred.  No  Teachers  will  be  employed  in  the  Semi- 
nary, but  those  whose  commanding  talents,  zeal,  energy,  piety, 
and  attainments,  will  enable  them  to  leave  the  impress  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  likeness,  upon  the  minds  and  characters  of 
their  pupils. 

It  affords  the  Trustees  pleasure  to  assure  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons, that  full  number  of  such  Teachers  have  been  procured. 

THE  JUDSON  FEMALE  INSTITUTE 

To  the  reputation  our  town  has  acquired,  as  a seat  of  learn- 
ing, the  Judson  Institute  has  certainly  contributed  no  inferior 
share.  Though  not,  in  regard  to  time,  the  eldest  of  our  Semi- 
naries, let  in  point  of  numbers,  facility  for  instruction,  fame,  and 
moral  and  intellectual  power  and  influence,  it  holds  no  sub- 
ordinate rank. 

THE  FOUNDERS.— A large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Marion  and  of  Perry  County,  united  in  establishing  this  Semi- 
nary, but  the  following  named  individuals  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  conspicuous  among  its  Founders:  Edwin  D.  King,  the 
brothers  James  L.  and  Langston  Goree,  L.  Y.  Tarrant,  and  his 
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sisters,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Barron  and  M.  C.  Griffin— H.  C.  Lea,  G.  W. 
Brame,  J.  Lockhart,  W.  E.  Blassengame,  and  J.  B.  Nave. 

WHEN  OPENED.— The  Institute  was  opened  in  January 
1839,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Professor  M.  P.  Jewett  A.  M.  & 
Lady.  Additional  Teachers  were  employed  in  the  April  following. 
The  School  commenced  with  fourteen  scholars,  but  the  first  term 
of  five  months  closed  with  forty-seven.  The  second  term  pre- 
sented a catalogue  of  seventy-one;  the  third  of  seventy.  From 
this  time,  the  plan  of  having  only  the  session  of  ten  months  dur- 
ing the  year,  was  adopted.  During  the  first  scholastic  year,  there 
were  present  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pupils;  second  year,  one 
hundred  and  forty-three;  third,  one  hundred  and  thirteen;  fourth, 
closing  August  1,  1844,  one-hundred  and  thirty.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  different  pupils  who  have  been  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution since  its  establishment  in  1839,  is  about  three  hundred. 

SEMINARY  EDIFICE.— The  school  was  commenced  in  a 
wooden  building,  since  occupied  by  the  Howard  Institution,  and 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Trustees  being  determined  to 
place  the  institution  on  a permanent  basis,  resolved  to  erect  an 
edifice  every  way  worthy  of  a noble  design.  Accordingly,  a site 
was  procured,  elevated,  commanding  and  beautiful,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  town,  and  in  the  winter  of  1840,  a splendid  brick 
edifice  was  completed,  crowned  with  cupola  and  spire,  over- 
looking the  town  and  adjacent  country,  and  with  the  merry 
peals  of  its  fine- toned  bell  daily  waking  the  slumbering  echoes, 
and  summoning  the  fair  daughters  of  Alabama  to  its  classic  halls. 

The  bricks  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  edifice,  are 
of  the  very  best  quality,  made  of  a most  excellent  clay,  thoroughly 
burnt,  and  promising  unusual  durability.  The  wall  is  commenced 
about  nine  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  there  five  feet 
in  thickness,  and  is  two  feet  thick,  at  the  third  story  from  the 
foundation.  Constructed  of  such  materials,  in  a manner  so  solid 
and  substantial,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  building  should  be 
regarded  with  admiration.  During  the  three  years  and  a half 
which  have  elapsed  since  its  completion,  not  a seam  or  a crack 
has  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  walls. 
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The  edifice  presents  a front  of  108  feet  in  length,  the  main 
building  being  four  stories  high,  including  the  basement,  and  the 
wings  each  three  stories.  The  centre  extends  back  sixty  feet.  The 
building  contains  rooms  for  the  family  of  the  Steward,  Dining 
Hall,  with  store  rooms,  wash  rooms,  Trunk  rooms,  Parlor,  Library, 
School  Room,  forty  feet  square,  Study  of  the  Principal,  Drawing 
and  Painting  Room,  room  for  the  Primary  Department,  Recita- 
tion Rooms,  Music  Rooms,  Teachers’  Rooms,  Study  Hall  for 
boarders,  extensive  Dormitories,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  edifice  is  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  enjoying  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  the  cooling  breezes  of  a most  salubrious  atmosphere.  It 
is  also  protected  from  the  effects  of  electricity  by  an  excellent 
lightning  rod,  well  set  up.  The  grounds  around  the  Institute  are 
extensive,  and  the  lapse  of  a few  years  will  render  them  very 
beautiful. 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION.— The  Trustees  having  now 
established  the  Judson  on  a firm  and  enduring  basis,  preceeded 
to  obtain  a charter  from  the  legislature,  to  enable  them  the  more 
successfully  to  carry  out  their  plans.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  was 
passed  in  the  winter  of  1841.  It  gives  the  Trustees  full  power  to 
confer  Diplomas  on  young  ladies  who  honorably  complete  the 
prescribed  course  of  studies,  and  grants  to  the  Board  ample 
privileges  and  immunities  for  the  happy  prosecution  of  their 
labors. 

Under  this  Act  of  the  Legislature,  eighteen  young  ladies 
have  already  received  the  honors  of  the  Institute. 

TRANSFER  TO  THE  ALABAMA  BAPTIST  STATE  CON- 
VENTION.—In  the  autumn  of  1842,  a tender  of  the  Institute  to 
the  Baptist  State  Convention  was  made  by  its  principal  proprie- 
tors—, and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Convention,  in  1843,  this 
transfer  was  formally  completed.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  promote  the  objects  of  education  at  large,  throughout 
Alabama,  and  particularly  to  concentrate  upon  the  Institute  the 
affections  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The  liberality  of  the 
Founders  in  thus  relinquishing  their  right  to  an  exclusive  control 
over  the  institution,  was  duly  appreciated,  and  it  is  believed,  the 
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arrangements  will  be  productive  of  great  good  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  particularly  intended,  and  to  the  community  at 
large.  The  value  of  the  property  thus  placed  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  Convention,  is  between  twenty  five  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  The  actual  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
was  about  $22,500.  Other  property  connected  with  the  Institute, 
will  raise  this  mount  to  more  thn  $25,000. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION.-It  has  been  from  the 
first,  the  determination  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  place  the 
judson  Female  Institute  in  the  front  rank,  among  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States.  In  prosecuting  their  high  aims,  they 
have,  in  the  first  pace,  prescribed  a Court  of  Study,  of  the  most 
liberal  and  elevated  character.  At  the  foundation  of  this  course 
lie  the  common  English  branches,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
thorough,  practical,  and  extensive.  In  the  Primary  and  Prepara- 
tory Departments,  a firm  foundation  is  laid  for  the  superstruc- 
ture, which  is  afterwards  reared  in  the  Junior  Middle  and  Senior 
Classes.  The  studies  in  these  classes  conduct  a young  lady 
through  an  English  and  scientific  course  almost  equal  to  that 
furnished  to  young  men  in  our  Colleges.  A feature  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  institution,  or  at  least  found  in  no  other  in  this 
State,  is  this:  a knowledge  of  one  of  the  Ancient  or  Modern  Lan- 
guages, is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  for  obtaining  a Dip- 
loma. An  extensive,  thorough,  and  admirable  English  education, 
may  here  be  secured  by  every  pupil,  but  the  Honors  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  awarded  only  to  those  who  have  added  to  this 
an  acquaintance  with  some  other  language  than  their  vernacular. 
This  is  insisted  on,  because  the  study  of  a foreign  language  is  an 
admirable  means  of  mental  discipline,  a kind  of  discipline 
which  can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way;  and  because  the  study 
of  another  tongue,  the  Latin  or  the  French,  for  example,  im- 
parts to  the  student  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  her  own 
language;  and,  again,  because  the  increasing  intimacy  between 
this  country  and  others,  renders  an  acquaintance  with  the  French. 
Spanish  or  German  highly  desirable.  The  Trustees  withhold  a 
Diploma  from  the  young  lady  to  whom  fortune  or  indolence  for- 
bids the  mastery  of  the  whole  course  of  study,  because 
they  will  not  render  the  Honors  thev  bestow  worthless, 
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by  offering  them  on  terms  too  low  and  easy.  The  graduates  of 
the  Judson  must  toil  long  and  arduously,  range  through  widely 
extended  fields  of  literary  and  scientific  research,  climb  rugged 
steeps,  and  scale  giddy  heights,  before  they  can  reach  the  tem- 
ple of  their  Minerva. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is,  the  number  of  Teach- 
ers constantly  employed  in  the  Institute.  This  has  always  been 
large,  and  in  future,  is  to  be  larger  than  ever  before.  The  faculty 
of  Instruction  and  Government,  next  year,  will  consist  of  nine 
persons,  two  gentlemen  and  seven  ladies.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Board  to  engage  none  but  teachers  of  the  highest  literary, 
moral  and  social  qualifications.  Such  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  payment  of  very  high  salaries,  and  these  have  been  cheer- 
fully given.  The  Professor  of  Music  receives  a salary  of  $1500 
per  annum,  and  the  other  teachers  a compensation  proportionally 
liberal. 

It  is  believed  no  Seminary  in  the  country  offers  equal  ad- 
vantages in  the  Music  Department.  Where  ladies  only  are  em- 
ployed, however  accomplished  they  may  be,  the  same  thorough 
and  scientific  instruction  cannot  be  given.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent, if  it  be  recollected,  that  all  the  Female  Teachers  of  Music 
in  our  schools  themselves,  were  taught  by  gentlemen.  They 
never  thought  of  becoming  accomplished  players,  by  taking  les- 
sons of  ladies  alone.  Young  ladies,  then,  who  are  pupils  in  the 
Judson,  have  all  the  advantages  which  the  Teachers  in  other 
Seminaries  have  ever  enjoyed. 

In  addition  to  a large,  commodious,  and  splendid  edifice, 
an  elevated  course  of  study,  and  a corps  of  experienced  and 
skillful  instructors,  the  Trustees  have  provided  the  institute  with 
a Library  of  about  300  volumes,  (besides  the  Library  of  the 
Principal,  containing  400  volumes;)  a cabinet  of  Minerals, 
Shells,  Curosities,  &c.,  consisting  of  several  hundred  specimens; 
a good  Astronomical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus;  and  a large 
collection  of  Maps,  Charts,  Plans  and  Atlases,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern. 


RELIGIOUS  HISTORY.— The  Institute  derives  its  name 
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from  the  talented,  pious,  devoted  Mrs.  Judson,  whose  heroic 
energy  and  overwhelming  sufferings,  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to 
the  perishing  heathen,  have  embalmed  her  memory  in  the  hearts 
of  millions.  It  was  planted  in  prayer,  and  has  been  watered 
with  the  tears  of  many  Christian  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  have  invoked  upon  it  the  choicest  blessings  of 
Heaven.  These  fervent  applications  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Four  revivals  of  religion  have  been  enjoyed  in  the  institution 
during  the  five  years  and  a half  of  its  existence,  bringing  into  the 
fold  of  the  great  Shepherd,  many  tender  lambs.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  that  graduated  in  1842,  were  hopefully  pious; 
of  the  eight  that  received  the  Honors  of  the  Institution  in  1843, 
six  were  professors,  and  one  among  the  graduates  at  the  late  An- 
niversary. 

The  religious  exercises  attended  in  the  Institute  are,  morn- 
ing  and  evening  devotions,  the  worship  of  the  Sanctuary  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  School  on  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  Bible 
Class,  on  every  Monday  morning.  In  addition,  the  Principal 
spends  one  or  two  hours  each  Sabbath  evening,  with  the  Board- 
ers, superintending  their  Biblical  studies,  or  their  religious  read- 
ing, engaging  with  them  in  Sacred  Music  or  in  religious  conver- 
sation, and  similar  exercises.  In  all  the  religious  instruction  com- 
municated, sectarianism  is  carefully  excluded,  the  duties  of  prac- 
tical piety  alone  being  urged.  The  large  number  of  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian  pupils,  always  find  their  feeling  sacredly  re- 
spected, the  sole  desire  of  the  Instructor  being,  to  lead  them  to 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  not  to  proselyte  them  to  a sect.  It  may  be 
added,  in  this  connection,  that  the  majority  of  the  Teachers  have 
always  been  Presbyterians. 

These  notes  respecting  the  Judson,  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, but  for  additional  information,  the  reader  is  respectfully 
referred  to  the  catalogue  for  the  year  just  closed. 
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HOWARD  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

The  following  notice  of  the  above  Institution,  is  taken  from 
a recently  published  “Catalogue  of  the  officers  and  students/ 
bv  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Before  giving;  the  extract,  it  may  not 

J O O 7 J 

be  amiss  to  state,  that  the  Officers  of  the  Board  are— E.  D.  King, 
President,  H.  C.  Lea,  Secretary,  William  N.  Myatt,  Treasurer, 
and  Rev.  James  H.  DeVotie,  General  Agent. 

The  Professorships  in  the  College  are  filled  by  the  follow- 
ing learned  and  experienced  gentlemen:— Rev.  Jesse  Hartwell, 
M.  A.,  S.  S.  Sherman,  M.  A.,  Rev.  S.  Lindsley,  M.  A.,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Conella,  M.  A.,  Mons  Pierre  Rate,  Teacher  in  Modern  Languages. 

“It  is  per sumed  that  a brief  statement  of  the  origin  and 
plans  of  the  Institution,  whose  first  catalogue  now  appears,  will 
be  acceptable  to  friends  and  the  public  generally. 

The  design  of  establishing  a Collegiate  and  Theological  Sem- 
inary had  long  been  entertained  by  leading  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination;  but  with  the  exception  of  a partial  and  un- 
successful effort  several  years  since,  no  progress  was  made  until 
the  session  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  at  Talladega  in  1841. 
In  the  Journal  of  that  body  is  contained  a report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  education,  recommending  “the  expediency  and  import- 
ance of  establishing  and  endowing  a college  or  University  of  high 
character,”  and  in  connection  therewith  a Theological  Depart- 
ment. A Board  of  thirteen  Trustees,  to  whom  two  more  were 
subsequently  added,  was  also  appointed  “to  control  said  Insti- 
tution to  whom  all  subscriptions  shall  be  made  payable  and 
by  whom,  when  they  shall  have  become  a corporate  body  all 
property  belonging  to  the  Institution  shall  be  held.” 

On  the  29th  December  following,  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
the  Trustees  were  constituted  a body  corporate  by  the  name  of 
“Trustees  of  Howard  College,”— with  “full  power  and  authority 
to  have  and  use  a common  seal— to  receive  donations  and  pur- 
chase property,  both  real  and  personal,  in  value  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars— to  confer  such  degrees  in  the 
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Arts  and  Sciences  as  are  usually  conferred  in  other  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  the  United  States— to  give  diplomas  or  certifi- 
cates thereof,”  &c.,  embracing  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  other  bodies  of  a similar  character. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1842,  a Preparatory  School  was  op- 
ened in  the  building  offered  by  the  citizens  of  Marion  and  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  next  annual  Convention  was  in  success- 
ful operation.  But  in  consequence  of  the  monetary  embarrass- 
ments of  the  State,  the  Board  of  Trustees  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visible  to  make  any  effort  to  execute  the  original  plans  of  the 
Convention,  and  no  progress  was  made  in  the  endowment  of  a 
College  or  Theological  Seminary.  The  Preparatory  School  had, 
in  the  meantime,  been  steadily  advancing  in  character  and  num- 
bers; and  the  Trustees,  determined  to  elevate  still  higher  its 
character  and  connect  with  it  immediately  a Theological  Profes- 
sorship. In  their  first  report  to  the  Convention,  they  presented 
a plan  for  effecting  this  object,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
leading  features: 

1.  “The  endowment  of  a Theological  Professorship  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  such  young  men  as  are  desirous 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  sacred  ministry. 

2.  “That  said  Professorship  be  supported  by  the  proceeds 
of  an  independent  fund  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  shall 
be  called  the  permanent  Theological  Fund. 

3.  “That  fifteen  thousand  dollars  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a suitable  building,  purchasing  apparatus,”  &c. 

The  Convention  sanctioned,  with  its  approbation,  the  above 
plan,  and  before  its  next  session  the  endowment  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  the  mean  time  additions  had  been  made  to  the  exist- 
ing building,  so  as  to  render  it  more  spacious  and  convenient, 
thus  lessening  the  demand  for  a new  one.  The  Trustees,  there- 
fore, considering  additional  buildings  less  necessary  than  instruc- 
tors, resolved  to  postpone,  and  directed  their  efforts  to  the  en- 
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dowment  of  another  Professorship.  Considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  this  new  undertaking,  when  the  loss  of  the  build- 
ing, by  fire,  rendered  it  necessary  to  turn  their  attention  imme- 
diately to  the  erection  of  new  one.  In  this  they  are  now  engag- 
ed. Funds  to  a considerable  amount  are  subscribed,  and  the 
preliminary  arrangements  are  made  for  erecting  a spacious  and 
substantial  edifice.  With  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  work  which 
has  been  assigned  them.  They  have  been  much  encouraged  by 
the  liberality  and  friendly  interest  which  have  been  extensivelv 
manifested  in  their  recent  misfortunes  and  will  spare  no  exer- 
tions to  make  the  institution  what  it  purports  to  be— a “COL- 
LEGIATE AND  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION.” 
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HISTORIC  SITES  IN  ALABAMA 

(Continued  from  Volume  14,  Numbers  1 and  2.  Acknow- 
ledgment is  made  to  a volume  issued  by  the  State  Planning 
Board  with  especial  reference  to  historic  sites  prepared  by 
project  workers  on  Works  Project  Administration.  Credit  is 
also  given  to  such  historians  as  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Albert  J. 
Pickett,  Willis  Brewer,  Saffold  Berney,  Smith  and  DeLand,  Pe- 
ter J.  Hamilton,  James  Adair,  Albert  S.  Gatschett,  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  Thomas  S.  Woodward,  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Frederick 
A.  Hodge,  William  Bartram,  Henry  S.  Halbert.) 

Calhoun  County  — Situated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
State,  Calhoun  County  is  bounded  by  Cherokee,  Cleburne,  Tal- 
ladega, St.  Clair  and  Etowah  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  on  December  18,  1832,  as  Benton  County,  honoring 
Col.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  field  officer  in  command  of  Fort 
Montgomery  in  Baldwin  County  during  the  Creek  War,  1813-14. 
On  January  25,  1858,  the  County  was  renamed  in  honor  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  American  Statesman  from  South  Carolina  and  Vice 
President  1825-32. 

Four  miles  southeast  of  Oxford  and  about  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  north  bank  of  Big  Shoal  Creek,  near 
the  influx  of  Wolf  skull  Creek  on  the  south,  was  located  Big 
Shoal  Creek  village,  This  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  that  was 
friendly  to  the  whites  during  the  Creek  War,  1813-14.  The  chief 
of  the  village  was  Chinnabee,  who  with  Jim  Fife,  another  chief, 
and  about  120  of  their  people  were  beseiged  at  Lashley’s  fort 
by  hostile  red  sticks.  This  action  was  a part  of  the  battle  of 
Talladega  in  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  that  period.  About  six 
miles  due  east  of  Jacksonville  on  the  right  bank  of  Choccolocco 
Creek,  on  the  old  Teague  plantation,  there  was  an  Upper  Creek 
town,  the  chief  of  which  was  Rabbit,  for  whom  the  town  was 
named  by  the  early  settlers.  Talishatchie  town  was  located  near 
the  head  of  Talishatchie  Creek,  three  miles  southwest  of  Jack- 
sonville and  thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Strother.  This  was 
an  Upper  Creek  town  in  1813,  having  about  100  families  and 
could  command  120  warriors.  A force  of  several  hundred  war- 
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riors  was  concentrated  here  by  the  Creeks  and  was  dispersed  by 
Gen.  John  Coffee  after  a hard  fought  battle  on  November  3,  1813. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  Coosa  River  at  its  influx  Cane  Creek, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  County,  are  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  town  site.  Much  evidence,  such  as  pottery  and  chip- 
ped implements,  has  been  found  on  the  site.  Three  miles  north- 
wst  of  Oxford  on  the  Carver  place  near  Choccolocco  Creek  there 
is  a large  isolated  mound  that  has  not  been  identified.  Six  miles 
due  east  of  Oxford,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  on 
the  north  bank  of  Big  Shoal  Creek  and  near  the  influx  of  Wolf- 
skull  Creek  on  the  south,  there  was  erected  in  1813,  by  Chief 
Chinnabee  a fort  called  by  his  name  as  a defense  against  the 
hostile  red  sticks.  This  chief  was  friendly  to  the  whites  and  his 
village  was  three  miles  down  stream. 

On  the  Talasiha tehee  Creek  three  miles  southwest  of  Jack- 
sonville, thirteen  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Strother,  there  occurred 
an  engagement  on  November  3,  1813,  between  forces  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  John  Coffee  and  hostile  Creek  Indians  known  as 
the  Battle  of  Talasihatchee.  While  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was 
at  Ten  Islands  planning  the  erection  of  Fort  Strother,  he  re- 
ceived news  of  the  concentration  of  Creeks  at  Talasihatchee  and 
dispatched  Gen.  Coffee  with  a force  of  920  and  a company  of 
friendly  Creeks  to  advance  on  the  town.  Gen.  Coffee  surround- 
ed the  town  and  on  the  morning  of  November  3,  1813,  attacked 
the  Indians  and  after  a hard  fought  battle  dispersed  them  after 
killing  186  of  the  Creek  warriors.  This  was  one  of  the  first  bat- 
tles of  the  Creek  War  and  the  first  engagement  led  by  Gen.  Cof- 
fee. 


An  old  water  mill  erected  on  the  Choccolocco  Creek  near 
the  town  of  Oxford,  was  built  in  1835,  of  yellow  poplar  and  pine 
timber,  hand  hewn.  The  mill  is  28  feet  in  diameter  and  still 
turns,  getting  its  power  from  the  spring  in  the  Choccolocco 
Mountains.  This  old  mill  is  known  locally  as  Johnny  Ram- 
achono.  During  the  Spanish- American  War,  1898,  there  was 
erected  a camp  in  the  present  City  of  Anniston  for  training  sol- 
diers. It  was  called  Camp  Shipp.  Five  miles  north  of  Anniston 
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on  Alabama  Highway  11,  is  located  Camp  McClellan,  a U.  S. 
Military  camp  established  to  train  soldiers  for  participation  in 
World  War  I,  in  1917.  The  29th  Division,  having  been  trained 
there,  embarked  for  France  in  May  of  1918.  Remount  Sta- 
tion was  maintained  here  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  a Base 
Hospital  was  constructed  with  a capacity  of  1,256  beds.  The 
Red  Cross,  Salvation  Army,  Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  or- 
ganizations had  places  of  amusement  for  the  soldiers.  Tha 
American  Library  Association  established  and  maintained  a li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  which  grew  in  a short  time 
from  a small  start  to  40,000  volumes.  When  the  library  was 
formally  closed  on  April  19,  1919,  the  books  were  sent  to  other 
libraries.  This  locality  was  once  known  as  “Dark  Corners”:  In 
World  War  II,  Fort  McClellan  was  the  center  of  training  for 
soldiers  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  maintained  by  a small  care- 
taker cadre.  It  will  now  be  used  for  training  National  Guard 
units. 

In  Jacksonville  there  is  a Confederate  monument  placed 
there  in  1895  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Chambers  County.— This  County  lies  in  the  east  central  part 
of  the  State  and  is  bounded  by  Randolph  County  on  the  north 
the  Alabama  State  line  on  the  east;  Lee  County  on  the  South 
and  Tallapoosa  County  on  the  West.  It  was  created  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  December  18,  1832,  from  lands  acquired  by 
the  last  Creek  Cession  executed  at  Cusseta,  on  March  24,  1832. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Henry  Chambers,  early  United 
States  Senator  from  Alabama.  LaFayette  is  the  County  seat  al- 
though it  was  originally  called  Fayetteville.  There  are  notable 
evidences  of  aboriginal  life  in  several  sections  of  the  County,  it 
having  been  mainly  settled  by  the  Lower  Creek  Indians.  There 
are,  however,  evidencs  of  some  Upper  Creek  towns  along  the 
Tallapoosa  River.  Nearly  all  of  the  Indian  mounds  throughout 
the  County  have  been  levelled  by  cultivation. 

Chula-Ko-Nini  was  a Creek  Indian  town,  the  word  meaning 
“Horse  Trail”  but  the  exact  location  is  at  the  present  time  un- 
known. Tuchukalako  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  a Lower 
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Creek  town,  the  name  meaning  “Great  Cabin”  has  never  been 
fully  identified.  On  the  Chattahoochee  River,  a short  distance 
south  of  Lanett  was  located  the  Indian  town  of  Tukpafka.  The 
town  of  Niuyaka  in  Tallapoosa  County  was  built  from  this  town 
about  1777.  It  contained,  as  late  as  1832,  126  families.  It  was 
an  Upper  Creek  town  meaning  “Punk  Wood”  or  “Tinder”. 

Ten  miles  southeasc  of  LaFayette  at  the  village  of  Cusseta, 
was  a block  house  erected  in  early  Indian  times,  substantially 
built  from  logs.  In  1916,  it  was  being  used  as  a store  and  Post- 
office  by  T.  T.  Meadows.  The  village  bears  the  name  of  the 
Indian  town  of  Cusseta  which  gave  the  name  to  the  Creek  Treaty 
of  1832.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  within 
the  limits  of  Lanett  stood  Fort  Tyler,  hastily  constructed  breast 
works  built  in  April  1865,  by  convalescent  Confederate  soldiers 
under  command  of  Gen.  Frederick  Tyler.  An  engagement  was 
fought  here  between  this  command  and  the  forces  of  General 
LaGrange  of  the  Union  Army.  The  Confederate  soldiers  who 
built  the  fort  were  convalescing  from  wounds  received  in  other 
battles,  the  purpose  being  to  defend  West  Point,  Georgia,  from 
attack  by  Wilson’s  raiders.  The  two  forces  met  in  battle  and 
General  Tyler,  along  with  most  of  his  command  was  killed  in  the 
fierce  attack. 

Cherokee  County.— Located  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  State  is  bounded  by  DeKalb,  the  Georgia  line,  Cleburne,  Cal- 
houn and  Etowah  Counties.  The  County  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  on  January  9,  1839.  The  first  County  seat  was  located 
at  Cedar  Bluff,  below  William  Woodley’s  ferry  on  the  Coosa 
River.  Dissatisfaction  arose  over  the  site  and  in  an  election  called 
in  April  1844,  a central  point  in  the  County  to  be  called  Center, 
was  chosen. 

The  County  from  its  earliest  aborignal  history  seems  to  have 
been  a Cherokee  domain.  Evidences  of  aboriginal  occupancy  are 
found  all  along  the  Coosa  River  and  in  the  caves  or  rock  houses 
on  Little  River.  Many  of  the  Cherokee  excursions  against  the 
white  settlers  in  Kentuckv  and  Tennessee  about  1760,  originated 
within  the  County.  White  settlers  coming  in  about  1836,  found 
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many  Cherokees  who  professed  a Christian  religion.  The  Indians 
were  removed  to  the  West  in  1836-37-38.  The  settlers’  relations 
with  the  Cherokees  were  very  amicable,  a situation  however  that 
was  shaken  by  the  coming  of  a band  of  several  hundred  Creeks 
in  early  1836,  who  took  possession  of  an  abandoned  Cherokee 
village  on  South  Spring  Creek  at  the  mouth  of  Mud  Creek.  The 
Creeks  disclaimed  hostility,  but  a force  of  settlers  under  General 
Nelson  drove  them  out  of  the  County  in  a most  inhuman  and 
tyranical  manner. 

Acpactaniche  is  located  on  DeL’Isle’s  map  of  1703,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Coosa  River.  In  the  bend  of  the  Coosa  River 
opposite  to  and  one  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Center  was  located 
an  Indian  village  named  for  the  noted  Chief,  “The  Turkey  ”.  It 
was  founded  in  1707,  and  there  are  evidences  that  it  must  have 
been  of  considerable  size  and  importance  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  town  participated  in  many  hostile  expedi- 
tions against  the  white  settlers  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

Th  ree  miles  from  the  Howell  Cross  Roads,  on  the  farm  of 
William  McCoy,  there  is  a mound  with  an  usual  feature  for  one 
belonging  to  the  Cherokee  tribe.  There  was  a ditch  or  trench 
about  eight  feet  wide,  traceable  in  its  full  length,  running  from 
the  river  in  a straight  line,  surrounding  the  mound  in  its  center 
with  three  sides  of  a square  and  returning  to  the  river  in  another 
straight  line.  This  square  with  the  river  as  one  of  its  sides  encloses 
an  area  of  about  four  acres.  Among  the  relics  found  in  the  mound 
was  an  octagon  shaped  oil  stone  with  an  inscription  which  was 
never  interpreted. 

Fort  Armstrong,  in  a bend  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Coosa 
River,  due  east  of  Cedar  Bluff  and  south  of  Alabama  Highway 
23,  was  built  in  1813,  by  followers  of  General  Jackson  as  a de- 
fense against  the  Indians  during  the  Indian  War.  The  site  had 
been  used  by  the  British  as  a base  of  operations  and  supplies 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Chilton  County This  County  lies  in  about  the  geographical 
center  of  the  State,  bounded  by  Shelby,  Coosa,  Elmore,  Autauga, 
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Dallas,  Bibb  and  Perry  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legisla- 
ture on  December  30,  1868,  the  first  name  given  to  it  being  Baker, 
in  honor  of  Alfred  Baker,  a citizen  of  Autauga  County.  On  De- 
cember 17,  1871,  the  name  was  changed  to  Chilton  in  honor  of 
Judge  William  Perry  Chilton,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  Clanton  was 
named  as  the  County  seat.  The  County  lay  within  the  domain  of 
the  Upper  Creek  Indians.  Chipped  implements  and  other  evi- 
dences are  to  be  found  in  scattered  parts  of  the  County.  There 
was  one  known  Indian  villiage  within  its  limits  and  several  un- 
identified village  sites  are  to  be  found. 

Pakana  Talahassi  was  placed  on  DeCrenay’s  map  of  1734,  near 
the  west  bank  of  the  Coosa  River,  on  the  south  bank  of  Walnut 
Creek,  opposite  Pakana  Talahassi  Creek  in  Coosa  County.  In  later 
times  the  town  moved  across  the  Coosa  River  and  was  settled  on 
Pakana  Talahassi  Creek.  One  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of 
Thorsby,  near  Mulberry  Creek  was  situated  an  extensive  mound, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  preserved  in  history.  Near  old  Repito 
gold  mine  at  Varner,  there  is  a group  of  mounds  but  their  names 
have  not  been  preserved.  Three  and  one-half  miles  northeast  ot 
Jemison  station  is  located  several  extensive  stone  heaps,  but  these 
also  are  unidentified. 

Chestnut  Creek  at  a point  near  the  village  of  Mountain 
Creek,  comes  down  the  high  hills  and  dashes  itself  against  a 
great  rock  wall.  Here  it  makes  a clever  turn  itself  and  is  known 
as  “The  Turn  Around”.  It  was  at  one  time  a popular  summer  re- 
sort for  the  people  of  Montgomery  and  vicinity,  especially  during 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1875.  The  fine  old  hotel  has  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  locality  is  noted  for  its  abundance  of  native 
mountain  laurel  and  azaleas. 

Choctaw  County—  Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  Choctaw  County  is  bounded  by  Sumter,  the  Tombigbee 
River,  Marengo  and  Clarke  Counties,  Washington  County  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  State  line.  It  was  created  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  December  29,  1847,  out  of  territory  taken 
from  Sumter  and  Washington  Counties.  Batcha  Chukka  was  a 
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small  Choctaw  village  at  the  site  of  the  present  Tuscahoma. 
Chickasabays  was  a short  lived  Choctaw  settlement  made  about 
1750,  at  Nanih  Chaha  Ridge  on  the  Tombigbee  River  at  the  site 
of  the  present  Ararat.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River 
exactly  opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  Clarke  County  was  lo- 
cated Faulukabunna,  a Choctaw  town  meaning  “A  fork  laid 
across”.  Okehaya,  was  settled  in  1763,  by  some  Koasati  and 
Okchayi  Indians  who  remained  only  four  years  and  then  removed 
to  their  previous  settlements.  The  town  was  located  on  the  north 
bank  of  Turkey  shoals  in  the  Tombigbee  River  at  the  site  of  the 
present  West  Oakchi.  Okahapassa  was  a small  Choctaw  village 
on  Capassa  Creek.  Puskus  Paiya  was  a Choctaw  town  founded 
about  1780.  It  was  located  near  Pusscuss  Creek,  three  and  one- 
half  miles  nearly  due  east  of  Emory.  One  miles  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River  at  the  site  of  the  present  Naheola, 
was  a Choctaw  town  whose  name  is  not  identified  in  modern 
times.  After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  white  men  settled  at 
the  site. 

Near  Power  s Landing,  on  the  Tombigbee  River  on  the  prop- 
erty of  H.  A.  Powers,  there  was  a mound  the  Indian  name  of 
which  is  not  known.  Another  unidentified  Choctaw  mound  is 
located  one-half  mile  south  of  Steener’s  Landing  on  the  Tombig- 
bee River.  At  this  point  there  are  two  large  mounds.  Near  Bladen 
Springs  on  property  owned  by  D.  B.  Bass,  is  an  extensive  un- 
identified mound.  Also  at  Steener’s  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  on  the  property  of  Allison  Lumber  Company  there  is  a 
burial  mound. 

Clarke  County This  County  lies  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  State  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  It  is  bounded  by  Marengo  and  Wilcox 
Counties,  the  Alabama  River,  across  which  are  Monroe  and 
Baldwin  Counties,  and  on  the  west  by  Tombigbee  River,  across 
which  are  Washington  and  Choctaw  Counties.  It  was  created  bv 
the  Mississippi  Territorial  Legislature,  December  19,  1812.  At 
Thornton’s  Upper  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  near  Coffee- 
ville  was  located  Fakitchipunta.  The  name  signifies  “little  tur- 
keys” and  was  known  by  the  Americans  as  Tombigbee  Turkey 
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Town  which  was  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Tombigbee  River. 
Turkey  Creek  in  Choctaw  County,  empties  into  the  Tombigbee 
River  in  the  northwestern  quarter  of  this  town  which  was  the 
last  Choctaw  possession  east  of  the  Tombigee  River  and  was 
held  until  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek  in  1820. 
The  most  historical  Indian  town  in  Alabama  was  Mauvilla,  the 
location  of  which  has  been  much  disputed  by  historical  research 
workers.  Picket,  however,  locates  it  in  Clarke  County.  It  was 
the  main  town  of  the  Mauvillas,  of  which  Tuskaloosa  was  chief. 
DeSoto  and  his  expedition  arrived  here  October  18,  1540,  with 
Chief  Tuskaloosa  as  his  prisoner  and  hostage.  When  DeSoto  ar- 
rived the  Chief  entered  one  of  the  houses  of  his  fortification. 
When  he  refused  to  come  out  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  place. 
After  several  assaults,  they  succeeded  in  entering  the  fortifica- 
tion. They  were  greatly  outnumbered  and  were  falling  back 
when  the  rear  guard  of  the  expedition  came  up.  Their  superior 
armor  and  armament  finally  prevailed  and  the  Indians  were 
routed.  DeSoto  thereupon  took  command  of  the  town  so  that  he 
could  treat  his  wounded.  He  left  on  the  morning  of  November 
14,  1540,  after  first  completely  destroying  the  town.  No  adequate 
monument  or  marker  has  been  erected  at  Mauville  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  its  location. 

The  definite  location  of  Taskaloussa  is  some  distance  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers.  This  was 
an  ancient  town  of  Mauvillas,  abandoned  after  the  destruction  of 
their  city  of  Mauvilla  bv  DeSoto.  Yakni  Hulie,  a Choctaw  town 
known  to  the  Indians  as  “Beloved  Ground”,  was  located  on 
Woods  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee  River  and  extending  a mile  along 
the  east  side  of  the  river  from  Woods  Bluff  to  its  terminus,  Witch 
Hill’s  Creek.  An  unidentified  village  near  Thornton’s  Upper 
Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  is  on  the  property  of  E.  L. 
Lang. 

One-fourth  mile  east  of  the  railroad  station  at  Jackson  are 
two  unidentified  mounds,  one  of  which  contains  burials.  Two 
domiciliary  mounds,  unidentified,  are  located  at  Jackson’s  land- 
ing on  the  Tombigbee  River  at  the  sawmill  of  C.  W.  Zimmerman 
Manufacturing  Co.  At  the  same  landing  300  yards  northwest  of 
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the  sawmill,  there  is  a large  burial  mound.  Opposite  Peavy’s 
landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  there  is  a large  domiciliary 
mound.  Near  Malone’s  gin  on  the  property  of  J.  M.  Dere,  there 
was  a large  mound  and  a village  site,  unidentified.  On  a bluff 
immediately  above  Vox’s  landing,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  on 
the  property  of  J.  W.  Nichols,  there  is  a small  mound  containing 
many  burials.  Near  Marshall’s  Bluff  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee 
River  is  an  extensive  mound  known  locally  as  Morrisette’s  Mound. 
At  the  Cutt-off,  eight  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Alabama 
and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  on  the  property  of  C.  G.  Foote,  of  Cal- 
vert, is  an  extensive  mound.  Two  miles  above  McIntosh’s  Land- 
ing on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  on  the  property 
of  A.  F.  Hooks,  there  is  a burial  mound  in  which  urn  burials  have 
been  found.  Two  hundred  yards  from  Payne’s  Wood  Yard  Land- 
ing on  the  Tombigbee  River,  on  the  property  of  Jefferson  Bush, 
there  is  a small  burial  mound.  One  half  mile  above  Carney’s 
Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  on  the  property  of  P.  A.  Bryant, 
there  were  two  small  burial  mounds  that  are  now  levelled.  One 
mile  below  the  mouth  of  Bashi  Creek,  on  the  Tombigbee  River, 
near  Wood’s  Bluff  on  the  property  of  the  Mobile  Lumber  Com- 
pany, there  is  a large  mound. 

Four  and  one  half  miles  east  of  Gainestown  on  the  Alabama 
River  are  an  extensive  mound  and  burial  ground  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  fortification.  One-fourth  mile  southeast  of  the  mound  of 
Bashi  Creek  on  this  same  property,  there  is  a small  burial  mound. 
Five  miles  north  of  Wood’s  Bluff  one-half  mile  from  the  Tombig- 
bee River  there  is  a group  of  mounds  with  an  Indian  Ball  Ground 
and  a burial  ground  near  by. 

Cullett’s  Bluff  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  four  miles  south  of 
Jackson,  a fort  was  built  in  1813,  by  the  settlers  as  a defense 
against  the  Indians.  In  1818,  Fort  Cato  was  built  near  Coffeeville 
for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Curry’s  Fort  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tombigbee  River,  about  four  miles  south  of  Jackson,  was 
built  for  defense  of  the  settlers  against  the  hostile  Indians  in  1813. 
The  expedition  of  Col.  James  Caller  to  Burn  Corn  passed  by  this 
fort  on  July  25,  1813,  when  it  was  still  a new  fort.  One  hundred 
yards  above  Wood’s  Bluff  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  in 
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the  northwestern  corner  of  the  County,  Fort  Ensley  was  built  in 
1813,  by  the  settlers  for  defense  against  hostile  Indians  during 
the  Creek  Indian  War.  The  fort  was  on  an  elevated  level  of  two 
or  three  acres  and  on  the  river  side  was  an  almost  perpindicular 
bluff  with  a bold  spring  of  water  flowing  from  its  side.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  father  of  Ned  Ensley,  who  was  an  early 
settler  in  the  neighborhood.  This  small  fort  was  evacuated  after 
the  attack  on  Fort  Mims,  August  30,  1813.  There  was  a small 
skirmish  with  the  Indians  near  this  fort  in  which  Col.  McGrew, 
prominent  settler,  was  killed. 

Redoubt  Glass,  located  in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of 
Clarke  County,  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  was  built  in  1813,  by  Zachariah  Glass,  for  defense  against 
the  Indians.  Fort  Gullett,  about  four  miles  south  of  Jackson,  on 
the  Tombigbee  River,  was  a Confederate  fortification  built  on 
the  site  of  the  old  pioneer  fort,  by  the  Confederate  Army  in  1862, 
for  protection  of  the  salt  well  and  works  near  by.  The  fort  was 
erected  to  keep  Federal  gunboats  from  coming  up  the  Tombig- 
bee River.  Fort  Hawn  is  the  same  as  Gullett’ s Bluff. 

Landrum’s  Fort,  near  the  present  town  of  Grove  Hill,  was 
built  in  1813,  by  the  settlers  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Fort 
Lavier,  located  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  was 
some  times  erroneously  called  Fort  River,  and  was  built  in  1812, 
by  the  settlers  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Fort  Madison,  one 
and  one-half  mile  south  of  Suggsville,  near  the  Alabama  River, 
was  a strong  fortification  built  by  the  settlers  for  their  protec- 
tion during  the  Creek  Indian  War,  1813-14.  The  famous  Canoe 
Expedition  started  from  this  fort  on  November  10,  1813.  After 
the  unsuccessful  attack  by  the  Indians  on  Fort  Sinquefield,  in 
September  1813,  the  settlers  evacuated  this  post  fearing  that  in 
case  of  another  attack  on  Singuefield  the  fort  would  not  be  strong 
enough  for  a proper  defense. 

Mott’s  Fort  was  built  in  1813,  by  the  settlers  for  defense 
against  the  Indians  but  the  exact  location  is  uncertain.  Fort 
Sinquefield,  near  Bassett’s  Creek,  five  miles  southeast  of  Grove 
Hill,  was  a wooden  stockade  built  in  1813,  by  the  settlers  of  the 
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vicinity  as  a defense  against  attacks  by  hostile  Indians.  On  Sep- 
tember 2,  1813,  shortly  after  receiving  reinforcements,  consisting 
of  eleven  well  armed  men  under  command  of  Lieut.  James 
Bailey,  the  fort  was  attacked  by  about  100  Creek  Indians 
under  Prophet  Josiah  Francis.  The  attack  was  repulsed,  after 
severe  fighting,  in  which  the  Americans  suffered  one  man  killed; 
the  Indians  withdrew  carrying  with  them  eleven  killed  and 
numerous  wounded.  The  attack  on  this  fort  was  preceded  by  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Indians  to  intercept  a party  return- 
ing from  the  burial  of  the  twelve  victims  of  the  Kimball- James 
Massacre  of  the  previous  day.  The  Indians  also  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  a group  of  women  at  a spring  275  yards  from 
the  fort.  They  were  frustrated  by  a pack  of  dogs  that  accom- 
panied the  women.  They  delayed  the  Indians  a sufficient  length 
of  time  to  enable  all  the  women,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Phillips,  to  reach  the  fort.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
These  repeated  attacks  caused  the  settlers  to  abandon  the  fort, 
fearing  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  any  further  attacks. 
They  withdrew  to  Fort  Madison  which  was  a larger  and  stronger 
fort. 


Turner’s  Fort  in  a bend  of  the  Tombigbee  River  was  built  in 
1813,  by  the  settlers  for  defense  against  the  Indians.  Fort  White, 
at  the  present  site  of  Grove  Hill  was  an  early  fort  erected  in  1813, 
by  the  settlers  for  the  protection  of  the  village  then  known  as 
Magoffin’s  Store. 

Four  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Gainsville  on  the  Alabama 
River,  is  located  an  extensive  aborignal  cemetery  adjoining  an 
aborignal  fortfication.  Five  miles  north  of  Wood’s  Bluff,  one-half 
mile  from  the  Tombigbee  River,  there  is  an  aborignal  burial 
ground  which  contains  many  burials. 

Clay  County—  This  County  lies  in  the  east  central  part  of 
the  State  and  is  bounded  by  Talladega,  Claiborne,  Randolph, 
Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  Counties.  It  was  established  by  the  Legis- 
lature December  7,  1866.  The  scarcity  of  water  sources  in  the 
County  accounts  for  the  absence  of  any  considerable  aborignal 
settlements  although  the  area  was  near  the  Creek  Nation  and  its 
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lands  part  of  the  last  Creek  Cession.  Stone  pipes  found  through- 
out the  locality  show  large  admixtures  of  mica.  Many  objects  of 
granite  are  noted. 

On  the  northern  tributary  of  Hillabee  Creek,  ten  miles  north 
of  the  present  Pinkneyville,  was  located  the  Indian  town  of 
Anititchapko.  This  Hillabee  town,  the  name  meaning  “Long 
Swamp”,  “Long  Thicket”,  signified  “a  place  where  a person  can 
hide”.  It  was  in  the  thickets  near  this  town  that  the  Indians  at- 
tacked the  force  of  Gen.  Jackson  on  January  24,  1814.  Pucna  was 
an  Upper  Creek  town  whose  location  is  uncertain.  Wako-kayi, 
on  the  upper  waters  of  Hatchett  Creek,  west  of  Flat  Top  Mount- 
ains, in  the  vicinity  of  Chandler  Springs,  was  an  Upper  Creek 
town  mentioned  on  DeCrenay’s  map  of  1733  and  spelled 
Acocaves.  Belan’s  map  of  1744,  locates  it  as  Waccoy.  This  town 
was  evidencely  moved  several  times.  In  the  French  census  of 
1760,  it  was  given  100  warriors  and  placed  at  fifteen  leagues  from 
Toulouse.  The  English  Trade  Regulations  in  1761,  gave  it  160 
hunters  and  assigned  it  to  Traders  Brown  and  Jackson.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  town  had  hogs,  horses  and  cattle  on  a good  range.  The 
name  means  “Herron  Breeding  Place”.  Five  miles  above  the 
present  Pinckneyviile,  on  the  northwestern  branch  of  Hillabee 
Creek,  north  of  the  Talladega  and  Goldville  road  and  at  the  site 
of  the  present  Millerville,  was  located  the  Indian  town  of 
Laundshi.  This  was  a branch  Hillabee  town,  the  name  meaning 
“over  the  little  mountain”.  Its  precise  location  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  stream  and  between  it  and  Simmons  Ridge. 

Chief  Noxihala  was  buried  300  yards  from  the  present 
Millerville  and  his  hut  stood  near  the  village  of  old  Delliac 
Springs.  Potus-hatchi  was  located  on  the  headwaters  of  Hatchett 
Creek,  six  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Hatchett  Creek  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  present  community  of  Coleta.  This  was 
an  Upper  Creek  town  that  extended  one  mile  up  and  down  the 
creek,  one  and  one-half  miles  below  a big  cane  brake  which  was 
three-fourths  mile  wide  and  three  of  four  miles  in  length.  This 
town  furnished  its  quota  of  warriors  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Tensas  tribes.  They  were  generally  friendly  to  the  white  settlers, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  Tuckahatchees  and  Cowetas  to  join 
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them  in  the  Creek  War  of  1813-14,  or  leave  the  Nation.  This  town 
also  had  representatives  in  the  Burn  Corn  Expedition. 


Hillabee  Town,  located  on  Koufadi  or  Little  Hillabi  Creek, 
near  the  line  of  Clay  and  Tallapoosa  Counties,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gilbert’s  mill,  opposite  to  and  a short  distance  from  the  present 
Pinckneyville,  was  a main  Hillabee  town  which  prior  to  1761, 
threw  off  several  settlements  near  by.  The  French  census  of  1760, 
gave  it  eighty  warriors  and  as  being  fifteen  leagues  from  Tou- 
louse. In  1761,  the  English  Trade  Regulations  show  it  as  having 
forty  hunters  and  it  was  assigned  to  Traders  Crook  and  Company. 
The  people  of  this  village  had  thriving  peach  orchards  and  had 
cattle,  hogs  and  a few  horses.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Gen. 
James  White  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  army,  on  November  18,  1813,  in  a 
bloodv  massacre  of  65  defenseless  and  wounded  Indians. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Clairmont  Springs  there  is  a large  stone 
mound  as  well  as  an  ancient  mica  quarry.  The  battle  of  Enita- 
chopco  was  fought  on  the  northern  tributary  of  Hillabee  Creek, 
ten  miles  north  of  the  present  Pickneyville. 


After  the  Battle  of  Emuckfau  Creek,  on  January  22,  1814, 
General  Andrew  Jackson  started  his  return  march  to  Fort 
Strother,  his  supplies  being  nearly  exhausted.  He  arrived  near 
the  Old  Indian  town  of  Anitachapko  on  January  23,  1814,  and 
camped  in  a deep  ravine.  Early  next  morning,  January  24,  1814, 
he  resumed  his  march  toward  Fort  Strother,  the  different  columns 
under  command  of  Colonels  Perkins,  Stump  and  Carroll.  The 
Creek  Indians  attacked  his  rear  and  soon  had  the  forces  under 
command  of  Colonel  Carroll  in  disorder.  General  Jackson  un- 
limbered his  artillery  and  poured  grape  shot  into  the  Indians  while 
desperately  trying  to  restore  order.  General  John  Coffee,  al- 
though wounded  at  Emuckfau,  mounted  his  horse  and  was  of 
great  service  to  Jackson  in  stemming  the  disorder  and  attacking 
and  defeating  the  Indians.  After  battle,  Jackson  resumed  his 
march  to  Fort  Strother  arriving  there  on  January  27,  without 
further  molestation.  The  Indians  claimed  they  defeated  General 
Jackson  and  drove  him  back  to  the  Coosa  River. 
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Hillabee  Massacre  took  place  on  Little  Hillabee  Creek,  near 
the  line  of  Clay  and  Tallapoosa  Counties,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gil- 
vert’s  Mill  and  opposite  to  and  a short  distance  from  the  present 
Pinckney ville.  This  attack  on  the  American  forces  of  Tennessee 
troops,  was  under  command  of  General  James  White  upon  the 
Hillabee  towns  of  Anitachapko,  Atchina  Algi,  Oakfuskudshi  and 
Hillabi. 

After  the  battles  of  Tallaseehatchee  and  Talladega,  the 
Creeks  sued  for  peace  with  General  Andrew  Jackson.  He  then 
wrote  General  Cocke  remonstrating  against  the  proposed  expedi- 
tion of  General  James  White,  but  was  too  late,  General  White 
having  started  out  on  November  11,  18 13., General  Jackson  s peace 
talk  never  reached  the  Hillabees.  General  White’s  forces  mounted 
infantry  and  three  hundred  Cherokees  under  command  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  penetrated  the  Creek  Country  and  destroyed  the  Creek 
towns  of  Achfuskudshi  and  Atchina  Algi  but  spared  Anitachapko, 
believing  that  it  would  be  of  use  to  the  Americans.  On  No- 
vember 17,  1813,  they  found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Hillabi 
Town,  this  town  at  the  time  being  a sort  of  hospital  for  the  In- 
dians wounded  in  the  previous  battles  and  apart  from  the 
wounded,  had  only  women  and  children.  On  November  18,  Gen- 
eral White  surrounded  the  town  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 

. 9 

bayonetted  every  one  of  the  sixty-five  wounded  and  helpless, 
who  offered  no  resistance,  and  captured  twenty-five  women  and 
children.  This  was  not  a battle,  but  a bloody  massacre  and  it 
enraged  General  Jackson  when  he  heard  of  it.  The  massacre 
served  to  unite  the  Indians,  who  had  previously  been  fighting 
in  a halfhearted  fashion  and  caused  them  to  lose  respect  for 
General  Jackson,  believing  he  had  ordered  it  done.  When  he  met 
the  Creek  delegates  at  Fort  Jackson  for  the  signing  of  the  Treaty, 
his  first  act  was  to  give  the  Creeks  a satisfactory  explanation  of 
this  affair.  Jackson  would  have  courtmartialed  General  White 
had  he  returned  to  Fort  Strother,  but  White  knowing  this,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Tennessee. 

Clairmont  Springs  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  County, 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Talladega  Mountains,  eight  miles  west  of 
Pyriton  is  the  most  notable  springs  in  the  region  and  is  a local 
prominent  and  popular  health  and  recreational  resort. 
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Cleburne  County.—  In  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State, 
Cleburne  Comity  is  bounded  by  Cherokee,  the  Georgia  State 
line,  Clay  and  Randolph  and  by  Calhoun  and  Talladega  Counties. 
It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  December  6,  1866. 

The  County  has  little  aboriginal  history,  although  its  terri- 
tory lay  within  the  Creek  domain  and  was  not  ceded  until  1833. 
Along  its  numerous  streams  were  doubtless  small  Indian  villages 
and  hunting  camps  but  the  details  are  not  preserved.  There  are 
no  known  mounds  in  the  County.  Several  of  the  present  towns 
bear  Indian  names.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  Atchinalgi  town  was  located. 
This  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  and  the  name  signifies  “Gedar 
Grove  People”.  The  village  was  destroyed  in  1813,  by  General 
James  White,  commanding  East  Tennessee  troops  in  General 
Andrew  Jackson’s  army. 

An  old  Indian  mound  has  been  excavated  and  found  to  be 
an  ancient  burial  place.  Among  the  remains  was  the  body  of  a 
chief. 

Coffee  County This  County  was  created  by  the  Legislature 
on  Decembebr  29,  1841,  and  lies  in  the  southeastern  section  of 
the  State.  It  is  bounded  by  Pike,  Dale,  Geneva,  Covington  and 
Crenshaw  Counties.  The  County  was  within  the  Creek  territory 
but  no  town  sites  are  credited  to  the  area.  In  the  larger  streams 
are  found  some  chipped  arrow  and  spear  points.  Only  one  mound 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  County.  This  mound  is  some  distance 
northwest  of  Elba,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known. 

Colbert  County  — Situated  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
State  it  is  bounded  by  the  Tennessee  River,  across  which  lies 
Lauderdale  County,  by  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Counties  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mississippi  State  line.  It  was  created  bv  the 
Legislature  on  February  6,  1867,  was  abolished  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  November  29,  1867  and  re-established  bv  the 
Legislature  on  December  9,  1869. 

All  of  that  part  of  Colbert  County  lying  east  of  Big  Bear 
Creek  was  claimed  by  both  the  Cherokee  and  the  Chickasaws. 
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There  were  four  Cherokee  towns  established  about  1770,  in  the 
County  but  not  recorded  Chickasaw  towns.  The  County  was  al- 
ternately occupied  by  Federal  and  Confederate  troops  during 
the  War  Between  the  States.  In  or  near  Tuscumbia  was  the  scene 
of  most  of  the  skirmishes  in  the  County  between  the  two  forces. 
Tuscumbia  was  of  much  importance  during  the  occupation  of 
Corinth,  Miss.,  by  the  Federal  troops.  On  April  24,  and  25,  1862, 
several  skirmishes  took  place  in  the  vicinity  and  Tuscumbia  was 
occupied  by  the  Federal  forces  on  April  28.  In  the  fall  of  1862, 
there  was  a sizeable  artillery  duel  between  the  Confederate 
forces  under  command  of  Col.  Philip  Rhoddy  and  the  Federal 
forces,  under  command  of  General  Thomas  W.  Sweeney.  The 
town  was  attacked  by  Federal  forces  under  command  of  Col. 
Cornyn  and  on  April  25,  1863  it  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Dodge, 
U.  S.  Army.  He  was  opposed  by  Col.  Philip  Rhoddy  and  several 
skirmishes  took  place  in  the  vicinity.  On  February  20,  1865,  it 
was  again  captured  by  Federal  forces. 

Among  the  noted  people  coming  from  Colbert  County  were 
Governor  Rovert  Burns  Lindsey,  Gen.  James  Deshler,  C.  S.  A., 
Helen  Adams  Keller,  noted  blind  author;  Frederick  W.  McCor- 
mich,  distinguished  ornithologist,  and  Gen.  Hindman,  C.S.A. 

Located  in  the  western  part  of  the  County  along  Bear  Creek 
were  several  small  Cherokee  villges  that  were  called  Bear  Creek 
Villages.  They  were  settled  about  1790,  and  are  identified  as 
Cherokee,  although  the  tribal  relations  are  not  known  for  certain. 
There  was  a small  Cherokee  town  on  the  Natchez  Trace,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  known.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Cherokees 
after  their  treaty  with  the  Government  and  was  occupied  by 
white  settlers.  A mile  below  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  River  there  was  an  Indian  village  called  Double 
Head.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to  local  mineral  springs.  The 
site  of  this  village  changed  from  time  to  time  extending  along 
and  below  the  shoals.  It  was  founded  by  1790,  by  Chief  Double 
Head  and  forty  other  free  booting  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  A short 
distance  from  the  town,  Col.  George  Colbert,  a Chickasaw  head 
man,  established  a ferry  on  the  Tennessee  River  at  the  Natchez 
Trace  crossing.  Although  in  Chickasaw  territory  this  was  a 
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Cherokee  village.  Three  Cherokee  villages,  the  site  of  which 
changed  from  time  to  time,  extending  along  and  below  the  shoals 
are  given  the  name  of  Muscle  Shoals  Village. 

Oka-hapassa,  meaning  “Coldwater  Town”  was  located  at  the 
mouth  of  Coldwater  Creek  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
River  a short  distance  west  of  the  City  of  Tuscumbia  of  today. 
This  Cherokee  town  was  established  about  1780,  being  so  called 
because  of  the  large  springs  which  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  It 
was  settled  over  the  remains  of  an  older  town  of  probable  Chicka- 
saw origin.  It  was  at  Oka-kapasse  that  occurred  the  only  fight 
along  the  Tennessee  River  between  the  Indians  and  white  set- 
tlers.. In  1787,  it  was  composed  of  Creeks,  Cherokees  and -ten 
French  traders.  On  account  of  the  many  depredations  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  upon  the  settlers  in  the  Cumber- 
land region,  Col.  James  Robertson,  with  a mounted  volunteer 
force  and  two  Cherokee  guides,  crossed  the  Tennessee  to  the 
town,  surrounded  and  killed  a number  of  the  people  on  the  shore 
and  drove  the  others  into  boats  under  a deadly  fire  so  that  few 
escaped. 


Twenty-six  Indians,  three  French  traders  and  a white  woman 
were  killed  with  no  Americans  lost.  The  next  day,  Col.  Robertson 
rewarded  the  Chickasaw  guides,  buried  the  three  traders  and  the 
white  woman,  killed  all  the  hogs  and  chickens,  then  burned  and 
destroyed  the  town.  The  remaining  French  traders,  an  Indian 
woman  and  the  captured  goods  were  taken  to  a point  on  the 
Tennessee  River  where  George  Colbert  later  established  his 
ferry,  and  the  captives  were  given  a canoe  to  make  their  de- 
parture. The  goods  were  taken  to  Eton  Station  where  they  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds  were  divided  among  the  volunteers. 

At  the  mouth  of  Town  Creek,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  River  there  was  a large  Cherokee  town  that  extended 
for  one  and  one-half  miles  up  and  down  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  same  distance  south.  Near  the  mouth  of  Caney  Creek  on  the 
property  of  R.  M.  Garner  there  are  the  remains  of  a large  town 
site  with  burial  grounds.  At  the  mouth  of  Colbert  Creek,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  there  are  two  unidentified 
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village  sites  with  burial  mound.  On  the  Tennessee  River  one 

O 

mile  below  the  mouth  of  Colbert  Creek  there  is  a town  site  at 
which  place  earthenware  has  been  found,  which  was  of  a dif- 
ferent design  from  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  area.  Near  a lake 
on  Colbert  Shoals  Canal,  near  Riverton,  there  were  originally 
three  mounds.  One  was  destroyed  by  the  North  Alabama  Rail- 
road and  another  by  Confederate  troops  in  order  to  place  military 
there.  One,  however,  still  remains.  At  the  mouth  of  Colbert  Creek 
on  the  Tennessee  River  there  is  a small  burial  ground.  On  Wat- 
kins’ Island  at  the  head  of  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  River 
there  are  six  mounds  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  are  sever- 
al acres  of  muscle  and  perrywinkle  shoals.  Near  the  mouth  of  Ca- 
ney  Creek  there  is  an  extensive  aborignal  cemetery.  The  burials 
found  there  are  of  a flexed  type  and  different  from  any  found 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  mounds  and  remains  are  probably 
ascribable  to  the  Cherokees. 

Cone cah  County Conecuh  lies  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Monroe,  Butler,  Covington  and  Es- 
cambia Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Alabama  Territorial 
Legislature,  February  13,  1818,  from  land  of  Monroe  County. 
The  name  of  the  County  is  a word  of  Muscogee  origin  and  is 
said  by  authority  to  mean  “Land  of  Cane”  and  by  another  “Pole 
Cat’s  Head”.  Sparta  was  chosen  as  the  County  seat  in  1820,  where 
it  remained  until  February  23,  1866,  when  moved  to  its  present 
site  at  Evergreen. 

From  the  absence  of  aboriginal  remains,  it  seems  the  County 
had  been  without  primitive  inhabitants.  It  lay  wholly  within 
Creek  Domain,  but  the  only  Indian  town  known  to  have  existed 
within  its  limits  seems  to  have  been  a village  on  Old  Town  Creek. 
The  Burnt  Corn  Fight,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  Creek 
War,  1813-14,  near  the  County  line  at  the  crossing  of  Burnt  Corn 
Creek  and  the  Pensacola  Trail,  which  was  also  known  as  Wolf 
Path  and  was  a great  trading  path  used  by  the  Indians,  Creeks, 
English  and  Spaniards  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War  period. 

Following  the  Creek  Cession  of  August  9,  1814,  the  Indians 
were  much  disorganized  and  from  time  to  time  bands  entered 
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the  County  and  committed  many  depredations.  After  one  of  these 
attacks,  a small  band  was  pursued  by  a force  under  command  of 
Captain  Sam  Dale,  July  1817,  to  their  encampment  on  Pine 
Barren  Creek  in  Wilcox  County,  but  they  found  the  place  de- 
serted. After  several  attacks,  the  settlers  marched  to  the  Indian 
town  at  Old  Town  Creek  and  burned  and  destroyed  it.  During 
these  depredations  the  settlers  had  built  three  small  forts  for  de- 
fense against  these  bands,  one  at  the  home  of  Alexander  Autry, 
one  at  the  head  of  Bellville  Branch  and  one  in  the  vicinity  of 
Burnt  Com. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  1861-1865,  the  County 
was  the  scene  of  a raid  by  Col.  A.  B.  Spurling’s  Federal  cava‘lry. 
On  March  23,  1865,  he  struck  the  railroad  about  five  miles  above 
Evergreen  and  the  next  day  captured  a train  from  Pollard  and 
one  from  Montgomery.  From  there  he  proceded  to  Evergreen 
where  he  destroyed  some  Confederate  Government  property  and 
thence  to  Sparta  where  he  burned  the  depot,  some  rolling  stock 
and  destroyed  the  trestle.  His  official  report  of  his  raid  in  Con- 
ecuh County  stated  that  he  captured  120  prisoners,  200  Negroes 
and  250  head  of  horses  and  mules. 

Among  the  aboriginal  towns  was  Burn  Corn  Creek  camping 
ground  located  on  a creek  in  Conecuh  and  Escambia  Counties,  a 
tributary  of  the  Conecuh  River. 

The  creek  originated  from  a “Large  spring  which  burst  from 
beneath  the  hill  below  the  village”  of  the  same  name.  The  spring 
is  situated  on  the  Old  Pensacola  Trail,  also  known  as  “Wolf  Trad- 
ing Path”  and  was  noted  Indian  Camping  Ground.  Near  the 
spring  in  the  early  1800’s  lived  the  noted  Creek  Indian  half- 
breed,  James  Cornells.  He  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
name  was  given  because  of  the  finding  of  a pile  of  burned  or 
parched  corn  left  there  by  a sick  Indian.  Many  of  the  hostile 
Creek  Indians  wounded  at  the  Fort  Mims  Battle,  on  August  30, 
1813,  died  at  Burnt  Corn  Springs.  Near  the  crossing  of  the  creek 
and  the  Old  Pensacola  Trail  on  July  27,  1813,  occurred  the  Burnt 
Corn  fight,  the  first  engagement  of  the  Creek  War  1813-14. 
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There  was  built  a small  fort  at  Hampton’s  Ridge  after  the 
Creek  War  in  1817,  around  the  home  of  Alexander  Autrey  known 
as  Autrey’s  Fort,  to  protect  the  settlers  from  roving  bands  of 
Indians.  Another  fort  built  by  settlers  at  the  same  time  was 
known  as  Bellville  Branch  Fort.  Another  fort  built  at  the  same 
time  and  for  the  same  purpose  was  Burnt  Corn  Fort. 

In  the  fall  of  1813,  Captain  Joseph  Shomo,  with  a small  de- 
tatchment,  preceded  a marauding  band  of  Indians  to  a point 
eight  miles  south  of  Bellville  on  Battle  Branch  and  defeated  them 
in  a stiff  engagement.  At  the  headwaters  of  Murder  Creek,  on  the 
old  Federal  Road  there  was  a tavern  and  a stage  stop  frequented 
by  early  travellers. 

Among  the  interesting  homes  in  Conecuh  County  near  Ever- 
green, there  was  a plantation  where  William  Travis  lived  before 
joining  Sam  Houston  in  the  Texas  Revolution  against  Mexico  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  at  the  “Battle  of  the  Alamo”. 

Among  the  early  roads  passing  through  Conecuh  County 
was  the  Lone  Star  Road,  Sparta-Franklin  Road,  the  Federal 
Road,  Wolf  Trail  the  great  Pensacola  Trading  Path. 

Near  Brooklyn  there  is  a cave  which  was  a noted  hide-out 
for  highwaymen  about  1820.  From  this  cave  outlaws  went  from 
time  to  time  to  route  and  kill  traders  from  Pensacola  and  return 
here  with  their  loot.  It  has  chambers  of  some  magnitude,  with 
stellactites  and  stellagmites.  Many  bats  roost  in  the  cave. 

Coosa  County  — Lying  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  State 
Coosa  County  is  bounded  by  Talladega,  Clay,  Tallapoosa,  Elmore 
and  on  the  west  bv  the  Coosa  River,  across  which  lies  Chilton 
County.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  December  18,  1832, 
from  land  obtained  by  the  Creek  Cession.  Lexington,  now  extinct 
and  a part  of  the  Crumpler  plantation,  was  the  first  County  seat. 
In  1835  Rockofrd  was  chosen  the  County  seat  and  remains  as 
such  to  the  present. 

The  County  is  rich  in  aboriginal  history  by  the  evidence  of 
primitive  settlements.  Many  of  the  Creeks  and  place  names  sug- 
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gest  occupancy  by  the  Upper  Creeks  from  a remote  period.  In 
1540,  DeSoto’s  expedition  passed  through  the  County  and  stop- 
ped eight  days  at  Itawa,  or  Hatchett  Creek.  Numerous  objects  cf 
an  aboriginal  nature  have  been  picked  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
County.  A very  fine  collection  of  these  objects  brought  together 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  K.  McEwen  of  Rockford,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  where  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  Indian  museum.  Practically  all  the  mounds 
and  burial  sites  have  been  levelled  by  cultivation.  Within  the 
County  lies  the  Weogufka  State  Park  which  offers  an  abundance 
of  recreational  opportunities. 

Among  the  aboriginal  towns  were  Itaba  or  Hatchet  Creek, 
four  miles  north  of  Rockford  at  the  point  where  the  stream  flows 
through  deep  gulches.  This  was  a town  of  great  antiquity  and 
when  DeSoto  visited  it  with  his  invading  army  in  1540,  he  was 
detained  there  for  a week  by  the  overflow  of  the  Coosa  River. 
Lalokalka  was  located  east  of  Hissop,  upstream  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  Elkhatchee  Creek.  The  name  signifies  “fish  separated 
from”.  On  Pitchlocco  Creek,  situated  about  twenty  miles  up- 
stream from  the  Coosa  River  and  a few  miles  west  of  Nixburg,  in 
the  Pintablocco  Creek  swamp,  was  located  Opil’ako  which  means 
“Big  Swamp”.  By  the  French  census  of  1760,  it  had  forty  warriors 
and  was  called  Pitlako.  Olituttchina,  the  location  of  which  is  un- 
certain, was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  the  name  meaning  “Three 
Islands”.  Ochuecola,  the  present  name  for  streams,  is  propably  a 
modern  corruption  of  the  original  name.  On  the  right  bank  four 
miles  from  its  influx  into  the  Coosa  River  and  in  the  form  formed 
by  Weogufka  Creek,  there  was  located  an  Upper  Creek  town 
spread  out  on  both  sides  of  the  creek.  The  name  means  “Old 
Peach  Orchard  Town”.  The  French  census  of  1760,  gave  it  fifty 
warriors  and  placed  it  fifteen  leagues  from  Toulouse.  In  1761,  the 
English  Trade  Relations  gave  it  forty-five  hunters  and  assigned 
it  to  Traders  William  Struthers  and  J.  Morgan.  The  town  was 
shown  on  Mitchell’s  map  of  1755. 

Sakapatayi  was  situated  on  the  Socatatoy  branch  of  Hatchet’s 
Creek  a few  miles  west  of  Kelly  ton.  It  was  a small  Upper  Creek 
village  of  some  importance  mentioned  by  the  early  chroniclers. 
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Uncuaula,  on  the  Coosa  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Huxagulbee 
Creek,  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  of  little  importance.  Weogufki 
was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Weogufka  Creek,  five  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  Hatchet  Creek.  It  was  an  Upper  Creek 
town  of  some  importance. 

The  Winter  Plank  Road,  Jackson’s  Trace,  and  the  Central 
Plank  Road  went  through  the  County.  There  were  a number  of 
Indian  trails. 

Covington  County. -This  County  lies  in  the  south-central 
section  of  the  State  and  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  De- 
cembebr  18,  1821.  Evidence  of  aboriginal  history  is  found  in 
some  instances  along  the  Conecuh  River  but  the  County  was  not 
settled  by  the  aboriginees  to  any  great  extent.  Mounds  are  found 
which  show  European  contacts  in  the  form  of  Spanish  relics  ap- 
pearing with  the  burials.  A few  village  sites,  mounds  and  burial 
sites  are  found  but  none  are  identified.  Camp  Branch,  fourteen 
miles  from  Opp  on  the  property  of  I.  B.  Igo,  was  an  aboriginal 
town,  probably  settled  by  Creek  Indians  between  the  War  of 
1813-14  and  the  disturbance  of  1835-37.  Relics  found  on  this 
property  include  an  old  rock  bowl  of  approximately  three  gallon 
capacity,  the  outside  being  of  simulated  oak  bark  and  with  a 
very  smooth  inside,  which  contained  numerous  gold  beads  and 
six  V-shaped  wedges  of  gold  weighing  approximately  one-half 
pound  each. 

Three  miles  east  of  Andalusia  on  the  property  of  G.  A.  Mock 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  aboriginal  village.  A fine  collection 
of  relics  has  been  found  here,  including  a caiumuet  pipe  of  gran- 
ite, one  of  the  largest  ever  found  anywhere.  Fifteen  miles  south- 
east of  Andalusia  at  Rock  Hill,  a group  of  large  mounds  was 
formerly  reported.  In  the  northwestern  section  of  Covington 
County  on  Cone  River,  near  Andalusia,  there  were  three  large 
mounds  from  which  human  remains  have  been  taken.  They 
show  European  contact,  in  that  Spanish  relics  appear  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  the  aboriginees.  Near  River  Falls  there  is  an 
unidentified  aboriginal  cemetery  containing  many  burials. 

There  is  an  unidentified  cave  in  Covington  County  on  Yellow 
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River,  said  to  be  of  considerable  size  and  shows  evidence  of  ab- 
original occupancy. 


Crenshaw  County—  Located  in  the  south-central  part  of  the 
State,  Crenshaw  County  lies  within  the  coastal  plain  region  and 
is  bounded  by  Lowndes,  Montgomery,  Pike,  Coffee,  Covington 
and  Butler  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  No- 
vember 24,  1866  and  named  in  honor  of  Anderson  Crenshaw,  a 
distinguished  early  settler  from  South  Carolina.  Rutledge  was 
chosen  as  the  County  seat  upon  the  formation  of  the  County  but 
in  an  election  held  in  January  1893,  Luverne  was  chosen  as  the 
County  seat. 

Some  aboriginal  remains  are  found  in  the  County  but  they 
are  not  numerous.  Along  the  larger  streams,  debris  and  remains 
of  village  sites  are  found  but  there  were  no  considerable  ab- 
original villages  or  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  County.  Near 
Glenwood  Station,  mounds,  village  sites  and  aboriginal  ceme- 
teries are  found  where  surface  finds  have  been  made.  Two  miles 
northwest  of  Glenwood,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  H.  F.  McLeod, 
there  are  debris  and  remains  of  an  aboriginal  town  where  surface 
finds  have  been  made.  The  Indian  name  of  the  place  is  unidenti- 
fied. Also  on  Mr.  McLeod’s  plantation  two  miles  northwest  of 
Glenwood  there  are  two  large  and  one  small  mound,  also  an  ab- 
original cemetery  containing  many  burials. 


Cullman  County—  Located  in  the  north  central  section  of  the 
State  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Cullman  County  is  bounded  by 
Morgan,  Marshall,  Blount,  Walker,  Winston  and  Lawrence 
Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  January  24,  1877, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  James  G.  Cullman,  the  founder  of 
the  town  through  whose  efforts  the  County  was  built  up  by  a 
group  of  German  emigrants.  Cullman  is  the  County  seat. 

Along  the  Mulberry  fork  of  the  Black  Warrior  River  are 
evidences  of  Indian  life.  It  is  possible  that  some  outlying  villages 
were  loated  in  the  county  but  no  places  are  positively  identified 
and  there  are  no  mounds. 
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At  St.  Bernard’s  Abbey  one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Cull- 
man, Ava  Maria  Grotto  is  to  be  seen.  It  was  modelled  after  the 
ancient  city  of  Jerusalem  and  is  constructed  of  native  stones, 
ornamented  with  Talladega  marble,  slag  and  other  curious  rock 
formations.  It  fronts  an  area  300  feet  long  and  is  divided  into  five 
units.  It  is  widely  known  and  is  visited  by  hundreds  of  Catholic 
and  other  tourists. 

Dale  County—  Situated  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
State,  it  is  bounded  by  Barbour,  Pike,  Houston,  Henry,  Coffee 
and  Geneva  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  De- 
cember 22,  1824,  named  in  honor  of  General  Sam  Dale,  an  Ala- 
bama pioneer  and  famous  Indian  fighter. 


The  aborginal  history  is  limited.  Indian  mounds  are  found 
near  Newton,  Skipperville  and  along  the  Choctawhatchee  River. 
West  of  Daleville  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian  village.  Ozark  is 
the  County  seat.  The  remains  of  an  old  Indian  town  are  on  the 
property  of  S.  C.  D.  Brown,  one-half  mile  of  Daleville  but  as  to 
its  origin  and  inhabitants  it  is  not  identified.  Ten  miles  east  of 
Skipperville  on  the  road  from  Skipperville  to  Clayton  there  are 
two  mounds,  each  about  five  feet  high  and  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  A short  distance  north  of  Newton  near  Syl- 
van Grove  there  is  a group  of  mounds  from  which  bones,  Indian 
relics  and  other  objects  have  been  taken.  On  the  Choctawhatchee 
River,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Enterprise,  there  is  a burial  mound, 
ten  feet  high  and  forty  feet  in  diameter,  probably  of  Seminole 
origin. 

Dallas  County  — Situated  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State 
Dallas  County  is  bounded  by  Perry,  Chilton,  Autauga,  Lowndes, 
Wilcox  and  Marengo  Counties.  It  was  established  by  the  Ala- 
bama Territorial  Legislature,  January  9,  1818,  its  territory  being 
a part  of  the  original  Creek  Cession  of  August  9,  1814.  The 
County  was  named  in  honor  of  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  1845-49.  Cahaba  was 
chosen  as  the  County  seat  as  well  as  the  State  capital,  the  latter 
being  moved  to  Tuscaloosa  in  1826  and  later  to  Montgomery. 
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Aboriginal  remains  are  numerous  along  the  Alabama  and 
Cahaba  Rivers.  DeSoto’s  expedition  passed  through  the  County 
in  the  summer  of  1540,  on  its  way  to  Mau villa,  stopping  in  several 
places  in  the  County.  Urn  burials,  fine  pottery,  copper  and  shell 
ornaments  and  mounds  are  found  scattered  throughout  the 
County. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  Selma  was  one  of  the 
most  important  arsenals,  equipment  and  military  supply  centers, 
besides  being  an  important  navy  yard  for  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. The  four  noted  Confederate  gunboats,  the  Tennessee, 
Selma,  Morgan  and  Gaines,  were  built  and  outfitted  there.  Fed- 
eral troops  under  command  of  Gen.  J.  H.  Wilson  attacked  the 
town  in  April  1865.  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  defended  the 
town  with  Confederate  troops  but  Gen.  Wilson  captured  and 
burned  a part  of  it  along  with  the  Foundries,  arsenals  and  other 
military  works. 

Among  the  famous  men  to  call  Dallas  County  their  home 
were  Senator  Edmund  Winston  Pettus  and  Senator  and  Confed- 
erate General  John  Tyler  Morgan;  Vice-President  William  Rufus 
King,  John  Phillip  Weaver,  antebellum  industrialist  and  Na- 
thaniel H.  R.  Dawson,  Confederate  officer  and  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Selma  became  the  County  seat  of  Dallas  County,  December 
14,  1865,  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

In  the  northeastern  part  of  Dallas  County,  on  a stream 
known  as  Old  Town  Creek  are  the  remains  of  what  must  have 
been  an  Upper  Creek  outpost  town.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ala- 
bama River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba  River,  there  was 
a village  referred  to  in  DeSoto’s  narrative  of  “a  small  village  by 
the  river”  which  bore  the  name  of  Cassiste.  On  the  Alabama 
River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek  there  is  a site  identi- 
fied by  Dr.  Swanton  as  the  site  of  Kaxa,  also  visited  by  DeSoto’s 
expedition  in  1540,  and  described  in  his  chronicles  as  “a  wretched 
village  on  the  river  banks”  on  a direct  route  from  Talasi  to 
Moundville.  On  the  west  side  of  Mulberry  Creek  near  its  junc- 
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Ron  with  the  Alabama  River  was  a fort,  Nitabhaurits,  an  Alibamo 
town  signifying  “bear  fort”  the  earliest  reference  to  which  is  on 
De’Inville’s  map  of  1732.  This  fort  was  erected  on  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  a great  circular  bend,  with  a creek  entering  the 
river  very  near  the  fort.  The  Great  Bear  Creek  swamp  of  today, 
probably  got  its  name  from  that  town.  Just  south  of  the  mouth  of 
Cahaba  River,  adjoining  the  old  site  of  Cahaba,  on  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  there  are  ditches  now  obliterated,  thought  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  aboriginees. 

Talasi,  an  aboriginal  town  of  great  antiquity  was  located  at 
Durant’s  Bend  on  the  Alabama  River,  a short  distance  from  the 
Tyler  Benton  cross  roads,  fifteen  miles  from  Selma  and  thirty-five 
miles  from  Montgomery.  At  this  town  DeSoto  released  the  Chief 
of  Cosa  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner  so  that  he  could  return  to 
his  people  but  refused  to  release  a sister  of  the  chief.  He  was  met 
here  by  the  son  of  Tuskaloosa.  On  leaving  the  town  on  October  5, 
1540,  DeSoto  was  furnished  with  baggage  carriers,  women  and 
supplies.1 

At  the  old  town  of  Cahaba  there  is  an  extensive  mound  and 
another  one-half  mile  below  it.  Two  miles  south  of  Marion  Junc- 
tion there  is  a large  mound,  unidentified.  Eight  miles  south  of 
Selma  on  the  public  road  near  Cedar  Creek,  there  is  a large  ob- 
long mound  about  eight  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  long  north  and 
south.  Four  miles  south  of  Selma  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ala- 
bama River,  on  the  Hunter  place,  there  is  an  extensive  unidenti- 
fied mound.  Fifteen  miles  upstream  from  Selma,  at  Durant’s 
Bend,  on  the  Alabama  River  there  was  an  aboriginal  cemetery 
in  which  were  found  many  pieces  of  pottery,  earthenware,  shell 
and  copper  ornaments,  pipes  and  other  objects  which  are  now  in 
the  Heye  Museum  in  New  York  City.  The  pottery  taken  from 
that  location  is  among  the  finest  found  in  the  South. 

At  Green  and  Water  Streets  in  Selma,  there  was  built  by 
Sam  Bogle  in  1833  the  Bell  Tavern,  which  operated  until  about 
1855.  This  was  the  first  pretentious  tavern  in  Selma  and  when 


aSee  Monuments  and  Markers,  this  volume. 
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the  railroad  was  built  in  1836  the  name  of  Bell  Tavern  was 
changed  to  the  Railroad  Hotel. 

In  1837  H.  J.  Brantley  built  one  of  the  most  pretentious  hotels 
in  the  State  for  that  town,  located  on  Water  Street  in  Selma.  It 
was  known  as  the  Brantley  House  and  changed  hands  many 
times  until  1893,  when  it  was  abandoned  as  a hotel.  In  old  Cahaba 
the  Cox’s  Hotel  was  operated  from  1821,  until  some  years  later 
after  the  removal  of  the  capital.  Another  hotel  at  that  place  was 
the  Cahaba  House  located  at  the  corner  of  Vine  and  Arch  Streets 
and  operated  by  William  Curtis.  Another  hotel  in  the  old  capital 
town  was  Campbell  and  Humphrey’s  boarding  house.  It  was  op- 
erated by  H.  Campbell  and  C.  Humphrey.  Ewing’s  boarding 
house  was  located  at  number  one  North  Street  in  Cahaba  and 
operated  in  1821,  and  later  by  Thomas  Ewing.  Cahaba  Inn  was 
operated  by  Samuel  B.  Ewing  and  later  by  B.  Babsom,  and 
finally  by  William  Taylor.  At  the  corner  of  North  and  Mulberry 
Streets,  Cahaba,  was  the  Planter’s  Hotel  operated  by  James  L. 
Baird. 

Castle  Morgan,  Cahaba,  was  a Confederate  Government 
prison  used  to  house  Federal  prisoners,  1864-65. 

DeKalb  County Situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  DeKalb  County  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  January 
9,  1836,  named  in  honor  of  Baron  DeKalb,  a French  soldier  who 
was  mortally  wounded  fighting  for  the  American  Colonies  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  County  is  bounded  by  Jackson, 
Cherokee,  Etowah  and  Marshall  Counties  and  the  Georgia  State 
line.  Lookout  mountain  lies  to  the  southeast  forming  another 
plateau,  several  miles  in  extent  and  characterized  by  the  same 
features  as  Sand  Mountain. 

DeKalb  County  was  in  the  Cherokee  Hunting  Preserves  but 
was  not  generally  settled.  Some  shell  heaps  have  been  found 
throughout  the  County,  but  evidences  of  primitive  occupancy  are 
not  numerous.  Wills  Town,  a short  distance  north  of  the  present 
Lebanon,  was  located  six  miles  south  of  Fort  Payne  on  the  pres- 
ent Alabama  Highway  68.  This  was  a Cherokee  town  of  con- 
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siderable  importance,  founded  by  Red  Will,  a half  breed  Chero- 
kee, about  1770.  Col.  Alexander  Campbell,  the  British  agent  for 
the  Cherokees  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  resided  at  this 
town. 

Fort  Payne,  built  in  1836  by  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  was  commissioned  to  round  up  the  Indians  for  their 
removal  to  the  west  was  located  at  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Fort  Payne.  Eleven  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Payne  and  near 
Valley  Head,  in  a gorge,  was  located  an  aboriginal  fortification, 
the  origin  of  which  is  uncertain.  The  fortification  consisted  oi 
two  breastworks  of  rock,  100  feet  apart.  They  evidently  were  the 
defenses  of  a fortified  aboriginal  town  as  the  remains  show  evi- 
dences of  ancient  construction. 

An  early  inn,  “Malone  Tavern”  was  operated  at  Lebanon, 
six  miles  south  of  Fort  Payne.  It  was  built  some  time  prior  to 
1836,  and  was  kept  by  George  W.  Malone.  It  is  still  standing  and 
in  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in  DeKalb  County. 

Elmore  County  — Situated  in  the  east  central  section  of  the 
State,  Elmore  County  is  bounded  by  Chilton,  Coosa,  Tallapoosa, 
Macon  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The  eastern  boundary  line  is 
the  Tallapoosa  River.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1866,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  John  Archer 
Elmore,  a native  of  Virginia,  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  a Gen- 
eral of  the  Alabama  militia.  He  built  a handsome  home  in  what 
was  then  Autauga  County  but  now  Elmore,  which  is  still  owned 
and  occupied  by  his  descendants.  Wetumpka,  the  county  seat  was 
the  site  of  an  Indian  town  (Witumka)  in  1820,  and  incorporated 
in  1834.  The  county  is  one  of  the  richest  in  aboriginal  history  and 
was  perhaps  more  densely  populated  than  any  other  section  in 
the  Creek  Nation.  Nearly  all  aboriginal  village  sites  can  be  identi- 
fied. Fort  Toulouse  was  erected  in  1714,  bv  the  French, 
and  a hundred  years  later  after  the  defeat,  of  the  Creeks, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Jackson.  Among  the  Indian  town 
sites  in  the  County  was  Alibamons  on  which  site  Fort  Toulouse 
was  erected;  Atchinahatchi,  located  on  the  present  Channahat- 
chie  Creek  east  of  the  present  Central.  The  name  signifies  “Cedar 
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Creek”.  East  of  the  Coosa  River  and  near  Wewoka  Creek  was 
located  the  town  of  Chichoufkee.  Fusihatchie  was  one  mile  above 
Wares  Ferry  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  and  is  on 
the  property  of  Dave  Johnson.  On  DeCrenay’s  map  of  1733,  the 
name  is  spelled  “Fourtchachy”  and  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  evidently  moved  to  the  north  bank  later.  In  1760,  the 
French  census  showed  the  town  to  be  four  leagues  from  Fort 
Toulouse.  Some  Kaisa  tribe  united  with  the  Creeks  at  that  place, 
the  town  having  sixty  warriors.  A year  later  the  English  Trade 
Regulations  showed  “Fusihatchi”,  and  “Kaise”  had  a combined 
strength  of  fifty  hunters  and  was  assigned  to  Trader  James  Ger- 
many. 

Hoitchlewalli  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  east 
of  the  influx  of  Mitchell  Creek,  extending  one-half  mile  back 
from  the  creek  was  one  of  the  towns  visited  by  DeSoto,  August 
31,  1540.  It  was  known  at  that  time  as  Ulibahati,  and  was  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  at  the  mouth  of  Chubba- 
hatchee  or  Mitchell’s  Creek.  DeSoto  at  that  time  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Chief  of  Cosa,  and  at  this  point  was  met  by  twelve 
armed  warriors  who  tried  to  rescue  their  leader.  However,  realiz- 
ing they  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  Spaniards  with  their 
armor  and  swords  they  laid  down  their  own  weapons  on  being 
ordered  to  do  so  by  DeSoto.  When  leaving  the  place  on  the 
second  of  September,  DeSoto  was  furnished  with  some  carriers 
for  their  baggage  and  twenty  women.  This  town  was  privileged 
to  declare  war.  In  1650,  the  town  was  again  visited  by  Spanish 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  Cosa,  further  north  on  the  river.  The 
French  census  of  1760,  called  the  town  “Telonalis”  and  credited 
it  with  seventy  warriors.  The  next  year  it  was  assigned  to  Trader 
Germany  by  the  English.  It  was  a Red  Stick  town  and  warriors 
from  this  place  participated  in  the  Fort  Mims  Massacre,  after- 
wards being  totally  destroyed  by  Jackson’s  forces  following  the 
Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend. 

Hut-Chit-Chapa  was  located  on  the  headquarters  of  Mitchell 
Creek  a few  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Central.  It  was 
destroyed  bv  hostile  Creeks  in  1813,  but  was  evidentlv  rebuilt  as 
it  was  mentioned  in  the  census  of  1832.  At  the  site  of  the  rifle 
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range  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1917-18,  opposite  the  influx  of  Eight 
Mile  Creek  into  the  Tallapoosa  River,  was  located  the  Indian 
town  of  Ikanhbatki,  the  name  signifying  “White  Grounds”.  Eng- 
lish Trade  Regulations  of  1761,  assigned  it  to  Crook  and  Com- 
pany, traders,  showing  it  to  have  thirty  warriors.  The  next  year 
it  was  shown  to  have  forty  warriors. 

Kailaidshi  was  situated  south  of  Little  Kowaligi  Creek  near 
the  present  Prospect  Methodist  Church  on  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Maggie  Hatton,  and  one  mile  west  of  the  present  village  of 
Kowaliga.  It  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  the  name  referring  to  a 
warrior’s  head  dress.  In  the  fall  of  1812,  Tecumseh  made  one  of 
his  great  speeches  at  this  place  from  the  top  of  a great  rock.  An 
Indian  hut,  in  excellent  state  of  preservation  is  used  as  a boat 
house  in  Kowaliga  Park. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  three  miles  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  near  the 
present  town  of  Coosada,  and  just  above  the  old  Coosa  ferry  on 
the  plantation  of  Mr.  Frank  Rives,  was  located  the  town  of  Koa- 
sati.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  Coosa  River,  about  two  miles  below 
Wetumpka,  just  above  and  adjoining  Taskigi,  and  old  Fort  Tou- 
louse, was  an  Upper  Creek  village  Okchayudshi.  At  the  junction 
of  the  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  Rivers,  north  of  Fort  Toulouse,  was 
the  town  of  Taskigi,  meaning  “The  seat  of  the  Wind”  referring  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Alibamons  and  the  birthplace  of  Princess  Sehoy, 
daughter  of  the  warring  chieftainess  Sehoy.  Captain  Marchand, 
commanding  the  French  Fort  of  Toulouse,  married  young  Sehoy 
and  they  became  the  progenitors  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Indian  leaders  in  Alabama  in  later  years,  their  descendants  hav- 
ing intermarried  with  Scotch  and  English  traders. 

The  town  of  Tuskegee,  in  Macon  County,  perpetuates  the 
name  of  this  old  Indian  town.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Coosa 
River  opposite  old  Fort  Toulouse,  was  situated  the  Indian  town 
Tomonpa  or  Tomopa.  This  was  an  Alibamu  town  of  great  antiqu- 
ity which  lost  its  identity  to  the  Indian  town  of  Witumpka.  The 
French  census  of  1760,  gave  it  seventy  warriors  and  located  it  a 
league  from  Fort  Toulouse. 
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Tukabatchi,1  a very  important  town  and  ancient  capital  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  was  located  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
below  the  falls  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  just  be- 
low the  present  town  of  Tallassee,  on  the  old  Walter  Sistrunk 
plantation.  The  French  census  of  1760,  shows  it  to  have  200  war- 
riors. The  English  in  1761,  assigned  it,  along  with  ninety  hunters, 
to  Traders  McQueen  and  Perryman.  In  the  fall  of  1812,  Tecum- 
seh  made  a great  speech  there,  urging  th  Creek  Indians  to  rise 
against  the  white  settlers.  All  of  its  Chiefs  agreed  except  Issac  of 
the  Coosadas.  The  town  included  a number  of  Shawnees  who 
had  suffered  much  in  the  wars  with  the  Chickasaws.  By  1799,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  116  warriors.  In  the  census  of  1832,  it  was 
the  largest  of  all  Creek  towns  and  was  shown  as  having  -386 
houses.  In  this  town  were  born  Efan  Hadjo,  Great  Medal  Chief 
and  Opothleyahola,  Creek  Indian  leader. 

Witumpka,  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Wetumpka,  the  County  seat  of  Elmore  County.  A branch  town 
lay  about  four  miles  upstream.  The  town  of  Tomonpa  was  ad- 
joining. Wi-wux-ka  (Weemooka)  was  located  on  the  left  bank 
of  Wewoka  Creek,  four  miles  from  the  Coosa  River,  the  name 
meaning  “roaring  waters”.  The  English  Trade  Regulations  of 
1799,  showed  it  to  have  forty  warriors. 

Woksoyudshi  was  two  miles  east  of  Fort  Toulouse,  an  Upper 
Creek  town  made  up  of  several  villages  adjoining  one  another. 
The  census  of  1832,  showed  it  to  be  located  on  the  Coosa  River 
below  Witumpka. 

There  are  a number  of  Indian  mounds  in  Elmore  County, 
among  them  Hoithlswalli  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  near  the  influx  of  Chubbehatchee  Creek.  At  Ikan-Hatki 
are  located  extensive  mounds  on  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town 
of  Ikanhatki,  nearly  opposite  the  influx  of  Eight  Mile  Creek  into 
the  Tallapoosa  River,  at  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Rifle  Range 
of  1917-18.  At  this  location  there  were  extensive  mounds  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Indian  town  of  Ikanbatki  and  across  the  Alabama 
River  from  the  mounds  in  Montgomery  County. 
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The  Jackson’s  Lake  mounds  is  a burial  ground.  There  are 
also  two  mounds  and  a burial  site  400  yards  southeast  of  the  old 
Jackson  Lake  Country  Club  house.  Koassati,  just  above  the 
Coosada  Ferry  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Jackson,  is  a considerable 
mound.  The  Taskigi  mound  is  to  be  found  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  Rivers  on  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town 
of  Taskigi.  Tuckabatchi  mound  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  is  lo- 
cated two  and  one-half  miles  below  the  present  City  of  Tallassee 
on  the  Walter  E.  Sistrunk  plantation  on  the  site  of  the  old  village 
of  Tuckabatchi.  The  Wok-shoy-udshi  mound,  is  a good  size 
mound  marking  the  old  Indian  village  by  the  same  name,  has 
been  destroyed  by  cultivation.  It  was  east  of  the  Coosa  River, 
two  miles  upstream  from  its  junction  with  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
Three  Elmore  County  mounds  have  not  been  identified  as  to 
name  or  the  builders.  One,  a large  mound,  is  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Alabama  River,  five  miles  north  of  Montgomery  near  the 
Tvler  Goodwyn  bridge.  Another  large  mound  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Ware,  on 
the  Dozier  plantation.  A third  one,  near  Merritt’s  crossing  on  the 
Western  of  Alabama  Railroad,  is  a domiciliary  mound,  196/2  feet 
long  at  the  base,  about  fifteen  feet  high  with  a general  eliptical 
shape.  It  is  situated  on  the  plantation  of  L.  C.  Dawson,  of  Ware. 

Escambia  County—  Located  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  State  it  is  bounded  by  Monroe,  Conecuh,  Covington,  Baldwin 
and  the  Florida  State  line.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  State 
Legislature  on  December  10,  1868.  The  name,  Escambia,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Indian  word  “Oskambeha”  which  means  “cane 
within”.  The  first  County  seat  was  located  at  Pollard  but  in  short 
time  was  moved  to  Brewton.  The  County  was  the  scene  of  sev- 
eral raids  by  Federal  Cavalry  during  the  four  years  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  In  1865  the  town  of  Pollard  was  captured  and 
the  Confederate  military  depot  and  the  railroad  were  destroyed 
bv  Federal  raiders  under  General  Steele. 

On  the  grounds  of  Downing  Industrial  Institute  was  located 
Fort  Crawford,  built  in  1818,  for  a defense  and  base  of  action 
against  marauding  Indians  who  had  refused  to  abide  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Lieut.  Craw- 
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ford  who  was  killed  by  Indians  while  engaged  in  building  the 
fort.  Pollard  was  a military  depot  and  headquarters  for  troops 
detailed  to  watch  Pensacola  before  the  secession  of  Florida  from 
the  Union.  In  January  1865  a sharpe  engagement  between  Con- 
federate forces  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Clanton  and  the  force  of  Federal 
Raiders  occurred  at  Pollard.  In  March  of  that  year  General 
Steele’s  column  of  Federal  Cavalry  entered  the  town  after  a stiff 
skirmish  with  the  Confederate  troops  at  a point  several  miles 
south,  in  West  Florida,  in  which  Gen.  Clanton  of  the  Confederate 
Army  was  wounded.  The  Federal  forces  destroyed  the  military 
depot  and  warehouses  and  burned  the  town,  took  possession  of 
the  railroad  and  destroyed  it,  thereby  cutting  the  Confederate 
line  and  preventing  the  sending  of  reinforcements  to  Mobile. 

A group  of  Indians,  claiming  to  be  descendants  of  Cherokees, 
a remnant  of  those  left  in  Alabama,  lived  in  Escambia  County  a 
few  miles  from  Atmore.  The  home  of  William  Weatherford,  “Red 
Eagle”,  was  on  Little  River. 

(To  be  continued) 
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MONUMENTS  AND  MARKERS 

MARKER  ON  PICKETT  HOME 

In  Autauga  County,  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Autauga- 
ville,  on  the  north  side  of  Alabama  Highway  14,  from  Prattville 
to  Selma. 

There  is  a marker  on  the  early  home  of  Albert  J.  Pickett, 
author  of  the  History  of  Alababma.  (Volume  I and  II) 

FORT  MIMS  MONUMENT 

In  Baldwin  County,  on  the  Alabama  River,  in  Sec.  35,  R. 
2 E.  T.  2 N. 

The  site  of  the  old  fort  is  marked  by  a monument  placed 
there,  by  the  United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  in  1917. 

FORT  MONTGOMERY  MONUMENT 

In  Baldwin  County,  two  miles  east  of  old  Fort  Mims,  one- 
fourth  mile  east  of  the  present  Tensaw. 

The  site  of  the  Old  Fort  is  marked  by  a marker,  placed  on 
ihe  Highway,  October  13,  1927,  by  the  Baldwin  County  His- 
torical Society. 

WEATHERFORD’S  GRAVE 

In  Baldwin  County,  near  Old  Montpelier,  at  Tait’s  Old 
Brickyard  Plantation,  near  Little  River. 

William  Weatherford  died  here,  on  March  9,  1824,  and  his 
grave  is  marked  by  a cairn  of  native  stone,  erected  by  the  Bald- 
win Countv  Historical  Society. 

J J 

FORT  BIBB  MARKER 

In  Butler  County,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Greenville,  on  Ala- 
bama Highway  10. 

There  s a marker  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort. 
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FORT  DALE  MARKER 

In  Butler  County,  five  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Green- 
ville, on  U.  S.  Highway  31,  on  the  property  of  J.  F.  Rogers. 

There  is  a marker  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort  that  was  erected 
by  Sam  Dale,  in  1818. 

FORT  CUSSETA  MARKER 

In  Chambers  County,  ten  miles  southeast  of  LaFayette,  in 
Sec.  26,  T.  21,  R.  27,  at  the  village  of  Cusseta. 

There  is  a marker  at  the  site  of  this  old  Indian  Fort. 

FORT  MADISON  MARKER 

In  Clarge  County,  near  the  Alabama  River,  one  and  one-hall 
miles  west  of  Suggsville,  which  was  first  known  as  the  town  of 
Fort  Madison. 

The  site  of  the  old  fort,  erected  in  1813,  is  marked  by  a 
tablet,  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  on 
November  9,  1938. 

BOLL  WEEVIL  MONUMENT 

In  Coffee  County,  at  Enterprise,  on  U.  S.  Highway  64. 

In  1919,  the  people  of  Coffee  County,  erected  a monument, 
on  the  main  street  of  Enterprise,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Boll 
Weevil. 

BUZZARD  S ROOST 

In  Colbert  County,  near  Lee  Highway,  U.  S.  72,  south  of 
Tuscumbia  and  west  of  Colbert  s Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  site  of  this  early  tavern  has  been  marked  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Historical  Society. 
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CAHAWBA  ROAD  MARKER 

In  Dallas  County,  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Cahawba 
Road  and  U.  S.  Highway  80,  a short  distance  west  of  Selma. 

This  marker  was  placed  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  1926,  to  mark  the  road  to  the  First  State  Capital. 

TALASI  MARKER 

In  Dallas  County,  just  off  the  pavement,  near  Tyler  Station, 
on  a half  acre  of  ground,  donated  by  Mr.  Minter. 

The  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  erected  a mai;ker 
on  October  17,  1936,  to  mark  the  site  of  the  town  visited  by  De- 
Soto,  September  8,  to  October  4,  1540. 

FORT  TOULOUSE  MONUMENT 

In  Elmore  County,  within  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa  River,  three  miles  west  of  Alabama  Highway  9,  from 
a point  thirteen  miles  from  Montgomery. 

The  site  of  the  old  fort,  erected  by  the  French,  in  1714,  has 
been  marked  with  a natural  boulder  with  a bronze  plate,  placed 
there  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  on  July  25,  1912,  and 
also  by  a small  marker  placed  there  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  on  May  21,  1915. 

McGILLIVRAY  PLANTATION  MARKER 

In  Elmore  County,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Coosa  River,  four 
miles  below  the  falls  at  Wetumpka,  twenty  miles  north  of  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  old  Rockford  Road,  one-half  mile  west  of  the 

present  Alabama  Highway  11. 

There  is  a marker  on  the  site  of  this  historic  plantation  of 
Lochlan  McGillivray. 

TUKABATCHI  MONUMENT 

In  Elmore  Countv,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  below  the 
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falls,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  just  below  the 
present  town  of  Tallassee,  on  the  old  Walter  E.  Sistrunk  Planta- 
tion. 


The  site  of  this  famous  Indian  town  is  marked  by  a monu- 
ment with  a bronze  tablet  that  was  erected  by  the  Alabama  An- 
thropological Society  on  May  21,  1929. 

VULCAN,  STATUE  OF 

In  Jefferson  County,  atop  Red  Mountain,  overlooking  the 
City  of  Birmingham.  The  largest  statue  ever  to  be  cast  in  the 
United  States,  has  an  eternal  light  atop  the  figure  of  Vulcan, 
which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  away.  Second  largest  statue 
in  the  United  States,  Statue  of  Liberty  is  largest. 

FORT  DECATUR  MARKER 

In  Macon  County,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  near  the  present 
site  of  Milstead,  about  five  miles  from  the  old  Indian  Town  of 
Autossee,  about  two  miles  from  U.  S.  Highway  80. 

There  is  a marker  on  the  site  of  the  early  fort,  built  in  1814. 

FORT  HULL  MARKER 

In  Macon  County,  five  miles  southeast  of  Tuskegee,  on  U. 
S.  Highway  80. 

There  is  a marker  on  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  built  in  1813. 
STATE  MARKER 

In  Madison  County,  at  Huntsville. 

This  large  boulder  marks  the  spot  where  Alabama  entered 
the  Union. 

TALI  BOULDER 


In  Marshall  County,  at  Guntersville. 
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This  marker  is  near  the  site  of  Tali,  visited  by  DeSoto  on 
[uly  10,  1540.  This  marker  was  erected  September  16,  1937,  by 
the  Alabama  Chapter,  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

FORT  LOUIS  DE  LA  MOBILE  MONUMENT 

In  Mobile  Comity,  at  Twenty-seven  Mile  Bluff,  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  county,  a short  distance  east  of  U.  S.  High- 
way 45. 

The  site  of  this  first  French  fort  is  marked  by  a granite  mon- 
ument, placed  there  in  1902,  by  the  LBerviile  Historical  Society. 

HENRI  TONTI  MONUMENT 

In  Mobile  County,  at  Twenty-seven  Mile  Bluff,  at  the  right 
of  old  Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile. 

The  LBerviile  Historical  Society,  in  1902,  erected  a monu- 
ment to  Henri  Tonti,  a subordinate  of  Bienville,  who  died  here 
in  September  1704. 

FORT  LOUIS  DA  LA  MOBILEE  II  MARKER 

In  Mobile  County,  between  Church  and  Eslava  Streets,  in 
Mobile. 

The  site  of  the  fort,  buit  in  1711,  is  marked  by  a markei 
placed  there  in  1911,  by  the  LBerviile  Historical  Society. 

OLD  REGISTER  BUILDING  TABLET 

In  Mobile  County,  at  Mobile. 

The  Old  Register  building  is  marked  by  a tablet  placed  on 
its  walls  by  the  LBerviile  Historical  Society. 

CONFEDERATE  OFFICE  MARKER 

In  Montgomery  County,  at  103  Commerce  Street,  in  Mont- 
gomery. 
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On  the  walls  of  this  building  there  is  a bronze  tablet  to 
mark  the  building  that  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  President’s 
Cabinet,  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

CONFEDERATE  HOSPITAL  TABLET 

In  Montgomery  County,  at  the  head  of  Burton  Avenue,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  South  Hull  Street,  in  Montgomery. 

DAVID  MANAC  MARKER 

In  Montgomery  County,  at  a point  where  the  Old  Federal 
Road  Crossed  Pinchona  Creek. 

This  marker  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  David  Manac,  a 
noted  Creek  Indian,  and  was  erected  by  the  Alabama  Anthro- 
pological Society,  in  1923. 

EXCHANGE  HOTEL  TABLET 

In  Montgomery  County,  on  the  wall  of  the  Montgomery 
Street  entrance  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  in  Montgomery. 

This  is  a bronze  tabet  erected  by  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  dedicated  on  May  10,  1913. 

FREENEY’S  TAVERN  TABLET 

In  Montgomery  County,  at  the  corner  of  Tallapoosa  and 
Commerce  Streets,  on  the  walls  of  the  Solomon  Building,  in  Mont- 
gomery. 

This  tablet,  marking  the  site  of  the  old  tavern,  was  placed 
there  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  of  Alabama. 

JANNEY’S  FOUNDRY  MARKER 

In  Montgomery  County,  on  a boulder  at  the  corner  of  Ran- 
dolph and  North  Court  Streets  in  Montgomery. 
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This  boulder  marks  the  site  of  the  old  foundry,  which  did 
so  much  for  the  Cause,  during  the  War  Between  the  States, 
1861-65. 

JEFFERSON  DAVIS  STAR 

In  Montgomery  County,  on  the  west  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
in  Montgomery. 

This  bronze  star,  placed  on  the  portico  by  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  denotes  the  spot  where  Jeffer- 
son Davis  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  and  only  President, 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  in  1861. 

MONTGOMERY  THEATRE  MARKER 

In  Montgomery  County,  at  the  corner  of  North  Perry  and 
Monroe  Streets,  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Webber  Department 
Store. 

This  marker  is  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Old  Montgomery 
Theatre,  on  the  wall  of  which  the  original  band  score  of  Dixie 
was  written. 

BATTLE  OF  MUNFORD  MONUMENT 

In  Talladega  County,  at  the  present  site  of  M unford. 

The  site  of  the  battle  is  marked  by  a monument,  placed  on 
the  highway,  northwest  from  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road Station,  by  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

BATTLE  OF  TALLADEGA  MONUMENT 

In  Talladega  County,  at  the  City  of  Talladega. 

A handsome  monument  has  been  erected  by  the  Talladega 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Battle  of  Leslie’s  trading  post. 
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COSA  MARKER 

In  Talladega  County,  at  Childersburg. 

A marker  for  the  site  of  Cosa,  is  located  at  Childersburg, 
placed  there  by  the  Alabama  Chapter,  Colonial  Dames  of  Amer- 
ica. 

FORT  WILLIAMS  MONUMENT 

In  Talladega  County,  on  the  Coosa  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
Cedar  Creek,  in  Sec.  7,  T.  22  S.  R.  2 E. 

The  site  of  the  old  Fort  is  appropriately  marked  by  a mon- 
ument. 

BATTLE  OF  EMUCKFAW  CREEK  MARKER 

In  Tallapoosa  County,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Jacksons  Gap,  at  the  influx  of  Imuckfaw  Creek 
into  the  Tallapoosa  River. 

The  site  of  this  Creek  War  Battle  is  marked  by  a Bronze 
marker. 

SOUTHERN  TELEGRAPH  BUILDING  MARKER 

In  Montgomery  County,  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Winter 
Building,  at  Court  Square,  corner  of  Dexter  Avenue  and  South 
Court  Streets,  in  Montgomery. 

This  marker  was  placed  there  by  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  to  marke  the  site  of  the  Telegraph  Office  of 
the  Confederate  period. 

TOASI  BOULDER 

In  Montgomery  County,  on  the  Birmingham  Highway,  op- 
posite Maxwell  Field,  near  Montgomery. 
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This  boulder  marks  the  site  of  Toasi,  visited  by  DeSoto  the 
week  of  September  6 to  13,  1540. 

INGERSOLL  HILL  MARKER 

In  Russell  County,  on  the  14th  Street  Bridge,  at  Phenix 
City. 

There  is  an  appropriate  marker  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the 
concrete  bridge  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Ingersoll  Hill, 
one  of  the  last  engagements  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

FORT  TOMBECKBEE  MONUMENT 

In  Sumter  County,  on  {ones’  Bluff,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tombigbee  River,  a short  distance  from  Epes,  on  U.  S.  Highway 
11. 


The  site  of  this  early  fort,  erected  in  1735,  is  marked  by  a 
monument  placed  there  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  in 
1914. 

FORT  STROTHER  MARKER 

In  St.  Clair  County,  four  miles  due  west  of  Obatchee,  in 
Calhoun  County,  at  the  end  of  Ten  Islands,  at  Lock  3,  on  the 
Coosa  River,  where  the  Seaboard  Railroad  crosses  the  Coosa 
River. 


The  site  of  the  fort  erected  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  in 
1814,  has  been  marked  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. 

HORSESHOE  BEND  MARKER 

In  Tallapoosa  County,  in  a bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
twelve  miles  north  of  Dadeville,  in  Sec.  15  and  22,  T.  23  N.,  R. 
23  E. 

There  is  a large  Congressional  Marker  located  on  five  and 
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one-half  acres  of  State-owned  land,  and  on  a hill  at  the  isthmus 
where  an  Indian  breastworks  was  located. 

Near  the  Congressional  Marker  is  a small  marker  to  indi- 
cate the  place  where  Major  Lemuel  P.  Montgomery  was  killed. 

FORT  ST.  STEPHEN  MARKER 

In  Washington  County,  at  Hobuckintopu  Bluff,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River,  at  the  old  Town  of  St.  Stephens. 

This  marker  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  Fort,  erected  in 
1769.  It  was  placed  there  by  the  Alabama  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, in  1921. 

The  foregoing  is  from  a volume  issued  by  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  prepared  by  W.P.A.  workers. 
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SOME  ALABAMA  WOMEN  WRITERS 
By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 


(For  the  period  of  five  years,  1910-1915,  the  author  of  these 
sketches  was  a feature  writer  for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  Re- 
cently going  through  the  pages  of  that  publication  a number  of 
her  articles  on  Alabama  women  writers  have  been  discovered. 
Two  of  these  are  reproduced  here  with  the  hope  that  their 
perusal  will  show  the  readers  of  a younger  generation  not  only  a 
way  of  life  among  our  people  through  the  years  as  related  by  ±he 
subjects  of  the  articles,  but  also  that  good  creative  work  was  be- 
ing done  by  women  in  Alabama  four  decades  ago.  Further  facts 
about  these  and  other  authors  would  be  added  did  time  and 
space  allow  as  all  of  them  accomplished  much  more  in  letters  in 
the  years  that  followed  the  publication  than  is  shown  here. 
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“THE  ALABAMA” 

O,  to  see  the  Alabama  in  the  spring. 

How  it  gathers  to  its  tide 
Many  waters  deep  and  wide, 

How  it  calls  them  from  afar,— 

Over  brake  and  burn  and  bar,— 

Bending,  binding  to  its  will 
River,  rivulet  and  rill! 

To  its  shores  a myraid  buds  and  blossoms  cling,— 

Yet  they  will  not,  may  not  stay, 

When  the  waters  say  them,  nay, 

Waters  wrestling  in  dispute 
With  each  leaf  and  branch  and  root, 

Till  their  vanquished  victims  ride 
Helpless  on  the  surging  tide! 

O,  to  hear  the  Mocking-bird’s  triumphant,  sing! 

As  to  topmost  tree  they  fly, 

There  the  waters  to  defy, 

And  a flood  of  music  pour, 

Through  the  river’s  sullen  roar, 

Till  the  listening  hours  of  night 
Pause,  in  tremulous  delight* 

O,  the  stillness!  O,  the  hush  of  living  thing!. 

In  this  weird,  enchanted  ground 
Without  voice,  or  stir  or  sound, 

Save  the  rushing  waters  throng, 

And  the  mocking  birds  proud  song. 

Where  the  silence  far  and  near 
Seems  a rapt,  enravished  ear! 

Bv  Zitella  Cocke. 

The  greatest  poet  Alabama  has  ever  produced,  yielding  La- 
nier to  Georgia,  is  Miss  Zitella  Cocke,  a native  of  Perry  county, 
but  for  the  past  two  decades  a resident  of  Boston,  where  she  is 


MISS  ZITELLA  COCKE 
ALABAMA  POET 
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reckoned  as  among  the  chosen  ones  of  that  literary  and  critical 
city. 


When  one  of  the  great  publishers  shall  arrange  with  the 
several  houses  that  have  brought  out  her  poetic  volumns  to  give 
to  the  world  in  one  book  the  entire  production  of  this  fertile  and 
accomplished  genius  and  the  lovers  of  poetry  the  world  over  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  compare  her  nature  poems,  her  juveniles, 
her  spiritual  and  landscape  poems  and  her  patriotic  verse  with 
the  work  of  Keats,  Shelly,  Lanier,  Timrod,  Poe,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing there  will  be  a mighty  outcry,  against  the  bushel  that  has 
been  hiding  from  us  a singularly  beautiful  light  this  many  a day. 

When  The  Boston  Transcript  made  a list  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  best  writers  in  America,  the  name  of  Zitella 
Cocke  was  among  them. 

And  yet  it  is  a safe  thing  to  guess  that  there  are  not  a hun- 
dred people  in  her  native  state,  Alabama,  who  ever  heard  her 
name  outside  of  the  readers  of  The  Advertiser,  which,  through  the 
discerning  appreciation  of  its  editor,  Major  Screws,  has  never  lost 
a chance  to  proclaim  her  genuis. 

1 O 


Miss  Cocke  Recognized 

This  ignorance  is  due  to  two  things.  First,  southern  people 
have  little  curosity  about  the  work  of  their  own  children  of 
talent;  and  second,  Miss  Cocke  was  obliged  to  remove  from  her 
own  section  in  order  to  be  in  touch  with  her  market  in  the  east, 
and  is  therefore  a personal  stranger  to  this  generation  of  readers. 

Barring  the  south,  Miss  Cocke  is  recognized  in  all  sections  of 
America,  including  Canada  as  well  as  in  England  as  among  the 
best  living  American  poets  and  essayists.  And  since  that  is  the 
fact,  we  of  her  native  heath  join  the  procession,  although  holding 
the  ignominious  position  of  the  last  in  line,  and  waft  to  the  author 
of  “The  Cherokee  Rose.”  “The  Alabama”  an  exquisite  ode  to  our 
State-name  river,  of  “The  Mocking  Bird,”  and  the  “Blue-  Bird,” 
our  belated  though  sincere  felicitations,  and  hail  her  as  ours! 
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Bore  Bardens  Early 

Her  father,  Mr.  Woodson  Cocke,  died  while  she  was  still  a 
child,  and  her  mother,  who  was  a fine  Latin  scholar  and  a woman 
of  rare  culture  gave  her  children  their  first  schooling.  It  was  from 
her  that  Miss  Zitella  received  the  groundwork  of  her  classical 
and  musical  education.  Tutors  also  were  employed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  and  later  the  future  author  was  a pupil  at 
Judson  College,  Marian,  Ala. 

Such  a good  Latin  scolar  did  she  become  under  her  mother's 
instruction,  that  at  12  years  she  was  reading  the  fourth  book  of 
Aeneid.  At  this  time  she  entered  Judson  Institute  at  Marion,  Ala., 
and  had  for  her  classmates  girls  in  their  last  teens. 

When  Miss  Cocke  was  still  a girl  she  was  faced  with  the 
responsibilities  attendant  on  the  care  of  an  invalid  mother,  to 
whom  she  was  most  tenderly  devoted,  and  the  education  of  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  She  met  these  duties  with  cheerful 
courage,  and  performed  them  with  fidelity  and  success.  She  was 
equipped  with  a thorough  education,  and  this  she  utilized  in  the 
school  room,  teaching  pupils  many  years  her  senior  in  some  cases. 
She  also  possessed  musical  talent,  and  a beautiful  voice,  and 
these  she  used  generously  for  the  pleasure  of  friends  and  the 
advancement  in  that  art,  music,  of  her  two  younger  sisters,  both 
of  whom  became  distinguished  church  singers.  After  the  death  of 
her  brothers  she  was  as  devoted  to  their  children  as  she  had  been 
to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  her  own  fireside. 

Last  Tie  Severed 

When  her  sister,  Mrs.  Tarson,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
in  Chicago,  where  she  held  a position  in  a church  choir,  and  in  a 
heart-broken  letter  written  by  Miss  Cocke  to  a friend,  she  laments 
that  there  is  no  longer  one  on  earth  to  call  her  sister. 

“My  brothers  too  are  gone,  and  I am  alone.  I can  say  no 
more  and  wonder  that  I live.” 

The  mother  of  Miss  Zitella  Cocke,  a descendant  of  the 
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French  Huguenot  family  of  Marquis  La  Force,  that  nobleman 
who  was  among  the  followers  of  Henry  Quartre  of  the  house  of 
Valois.  The  famous  Huguenot  preacher,  Adolphe  Monod,  was  also 
of  the  line  from  which  the  poetress  descended  on  her  mother’s 
side. 


The  British  poet  Laurence  Binion,  who  holds  a position  in 
the  British  Museum  is  her  cousin.  There  are  many  scholars  among 
the  various  ramifications  of  the  family  of  the  mother  of  Miss 
Cocke,  among  whom  is  Samuel  Binion,  who  has  for  years  been  a 
collector  of  ancient  manuscripts.  His  father  before  him  was  li- 
brarian to  the  former  Czar  of  Russia,  and  the  son  declined  a 
similar  position  under  the  present  Czar  to  devote  his  entire. time 
to  antiquities.  His  works  on  the  restoration  of  Thebes,  Karnak 
and  Babylon  are  in  all  the  great  libraries  of  the  world.  He  was 
greatly  gifted  in  the  facility  of  learning  languages,  and  lectured 
a few  years  ago,  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Harvard  Universities  on 
Hebrew.  He  called  to  meet  the  Southern  poetess,  knowing  of  the 
kinship,  and  they  grew  to  be  warm  friends. 


Early  English  Family 

The  Binion  of  the  French  Academy,  one  of  the  forty  Im- 
mortals, the  great  lecturer  on  natural  science,  was  the  great  uncle 
of  Miss  Cocke’s  mother. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England,  there  was  in 
his  train  of  officers,  a Cocke,  who  fought  at  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings. During  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  name  appears  again 
among  the  men  of  prowess,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  blood  that 
there  has  never  been  a coward  among  them.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I,  they  fought  for  him.  In  that  fascinating  old  diary  by 
Pepys,  there  is  to  be  found  the  name  of  Captain  Cocke,  who  was 
the  ancester  of  the  father  of  Miss  Zitella  Cocke. 

The  early  history  of  Virginia  holds  the  chronicle  of  that  of  Sir 
Richard  Cocke,  who  came  to  the  colony  not  for  lack  of  fortune, 
but  rather  for  adventure,  refusing,  however,  a commission  in  the 
army  of  George  III,  to  side  with  the  Virginians.  The  men  of  the 
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line  have  a predilection  for  soldiering,  and  both  in  America  and 
England  there  are  many  Cockes  upon  the  list  of  army  and  navy 
officers. 

The  story  is  historic  that  Colonel  Cocke,  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  poetess,  and  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  I,  was  met 
by  one  of  Cromwell’s  men  after  Charles  had  been  captured,  with 
the  cry:  Your  King  is  taken!  Your  King  is  taken!  Surrender  to  me!” 
and  was  answered  by  that  doughty  gentlemen,  lifting  his  sword 
as  he  remained  upon  his  horse:  “Then  I am  his  more  than  ever; 
in  defeat  even  more  than  in  victory.  Take  my  sword  if  you  can. 
I will  never  surrender  it.” 

Mr.  Jack  Cocke,  who  was  for  many  years  a State  Senator 
while  Tuscaloosa  was  yet  the  Capital,  was  an  uncle  of  the 
authoress. 

In  Beachcroft  Road,  out  of  Oxford,  England,  live  the  two 
brothers,  Waggaft,  one  a distinguished  divine  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  the  other  a famous  scientist.  These  men  are  descended 
from  the  same  strain  of  blood  as  was  the  Alabama  family  of 
Cockes. 


A Loyal  Southron 

Although  for  business  reasons,  just  as  for  business  reasons 
Dr.  Sims,  or  Judge  Somerville,  or  John  Temple  Graves  each  re- 
moved to  the  East,  Miss  Cocke  went  to  the  country  above  the 
LINE.  But  never  for  one  moment  has  she  been  untrue  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  her  people.  In  speaking  of  her  loyalty  to  the  South, 
one  of  her  friends  once  said:  “Zitella  Cocke  will  never  bow  down 
to  the  House  of  Rimmon,  nor  court  favors.  But  neither  will  she 
make  issues,  trying  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  command  to  live 
peaceably  with  all  men  and  women.  She  will  go  with  the  Eastern- 
ers the  one  mile,  and  the  second,  if  they  behave  themselves, 
but  if  they  don’t,  she  wont  go  at  all/ 

When  publishers  of  the  East  used  to  complain  to  Miss  Cocke 
that  the  South  did  not  buy  books,  she  replied:  “You  have  taken 
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the  living  of  the  South,  how  ran  you  expect  her  to  buy  your 
books?” 


First  a Translator 

The  first  notable  literary  work  undertaken  by  Miss  Cocke 
was  in  the  way  of  translations  of  French  and  German  works. 

She  enjoyed  the  creative  impulse  from  earliest  youth,  and  at 
7 wrote  odes  to  the  Mimosa  tree  that  bloomed  beneath  her 
window. 

Her  first  prose  efforts  were  letters  to  her  mother,  which  she 
would  write  and  slip  under  the  dear  friend’s  breakfast  plate,  and 
her  favorite  audience  was  that  same  mother,  who  took  time  to 
read  those  juvenile  efforts  and  point  out  their  faults  and  merits. 

Although  she  had  been  writing  poems  for  her  own  pleasure 
quite  a while,  it  was  not  until  a literary  friend  urged  it  upon  her 
that  she  supposed  they  had  a money  value.  She  made  the  ven- 
ture, sent  her  best  out  of  store,  and  the  one  selection  brought  her 
at  once  a bright  golden  reward. 

Her  taste  for  the  best  of  poetry  was  instilled  by  her  dis- 
criminating mother,  and  when  she  was  going  through  the  primary 
lessons  at  that  mother’s  knee  she  used  to  memorize  and  recite 
from  Wordsworth,  Shelly  and  Keats. 

In  speaking  of  the  art  of  writing  poetry  Miss  Cocke  once  said 
to  a friend: 

“To  use  simple  words,  yet  not  commonplace,  is  true  art,  and 
genius  must  provide  the  idea.” 

A Montgomerian,  just  back  from  Boston  tells  the  story  of 
how  Miss  Zitelia  Cocke  won  the  attention  of  her  first  publisher. 

She  carried  some  of  her  poems  in  manuscript  to  a well  known 
magazine  and  was  ushered  into  the  office  of  the  critic  reader. 
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The  man  at  the  desk  did  not  lift  his  eyes  hut  went  on  with  his 
reading. 

“I  have  brought  you  some  poems,”  demurely  said  the 
Southern  voice. 

“We  are  stocked  up  now  with  enough  to  last  for  five  years,” 
replied  the  great  little  man,  concluding  with:  “We  don’t  need  any 
more  poetry.” 

“I  thought  from  the  stuff  you  had  in  your  last  issue  you 
were  badly  in  need  of  some  poetry,”  was  the  retort  of  the  de- 
termined Alabamian.  Then  the  critic  reader  looked  up  “Let  me 
see  what  you’ve  got  there.” 

Miss  Cocke  handed  her  wares  over  with  promptitude,  and 
from  that  good  day  to  this  that  magazine  has  never  turned  down 
one  of  her  offerings. 


Brilliant  Essayist 

Miss  Cocke  is  a brilliant  essayist  and  finished  writer  of  prose 
narrative.  She  reached  across  twenty  centuries  to  defend  Zan- 
thippe,  and  her  “Dress  and  Address,”  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  who  read  the  magazine  in  which  it  appeared. 

From  time  to  time  articles  from  her  pen  appear  in  The 
Advertiser. 

It  is  told  in  Boston  that  on  one  occasion  Mrs.  Stinson  called 
upon  Miss  Cocke,  and  brought  a message  from  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  to  the  effect  that  she  thought  Miss  Cocke’s  poetry  real 
poetry,  and  that  she  wanted  her  to  go  to  see  her.  When  Mrs. 
Stinson  delivered  the  message  Miss  Cocke  replied  with  spirit'  “I 
do  not  think  Mrs.  Howe’s  verse  real  poetry  and  I will  not  go  to 
see  her.  That  'Hymn  of  the  Republic’  is  full  of  false  metaphors 
and  really  has  no  sense  in  it.  Moreover  I know  good  judges  of 
poetry  who  think  the  same  thing.” 
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Well  Liked  Abroad 

It  is  told  by  a Boston  friend  of  the  poetess  that  during  a visit 
to  England  Miss  Cocke  found  that  she  had  made  for  herself  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  lovers  of  poetry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Three  observations  came  under  her  own  eye.  While  in- 
specting a portrait  of  one  of  her  ancestors  that  was  hanging  in 
Temple  Bar,  the  great  old  Cocke  who  was  the  authority  on  law, 
Miss  Cocke  was  addressed  by  an  English  army  officer,  serving  at 
the  time  in  India: 

“You  seem  interested  in  that  picture,”  he  said.  Miss  Cocke 
replied:  “He  was  my  ancestor.” 

“So  was  he  mine,  and  I am  wondering  if  this  poetess  is  re- 
lated to  us.”  Thereupon  he  drew  from  his  pocket  one  of  her  own 
poems,  “October  Days.” 

While  stopping  in  a Bible  store  in  Scotland,  Miss  Cocke  was 
asked  to  register  her  name.  The  attendant,  reading  it,  looked  at 
her  with  interest  and  then  led  her  to  the  window,  where  there 
was  on  display  her  poem,  “My  Cross.” 

Again,  while  attending  church  in  Scotland,  she  heard  one  of 
her  poems  read  from  the  pulpit  by  the  clergyman,  as  part  of  his 
sermon. 

Miss  Cocke’s  books  are  included  in  the  collection  of  the 
Bibliotique  Universelle,  and  in  others  of  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe. 

She  has  been  made  a member  of  the  author’s  club  of  London, 
upon  the  merit  of  her  poems. 

Publishers  of  school  readers  have  included  selections  from 
her  longer  poems,  and  used  in  full  many  of  the  shorter  ones. 

“The  Grass  Hoppers  Hop.” 

The  poems  included  in  the  book  which  takes  its  title  from 
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the  leader,  “The  Grass  Hopper’s  Hop”,  originally  appeared  in 
different  magazines  and  were  illustrated  by  notable  American 
artists,  Peter  Newell,  Taylor,  Rosenthal,  and  others,  of  equal 
merit.  These  illustrations  were  not  used  by  the  publishers  of 
Miss  Cocke’s  book,  a short-sighted  economy  on  their  part,  but  one 
that  may  be  repaired  by  subsequent  editions,  as  no  doubt  the 
owners  of  those  charming  pictures  would  be  willing  to  permit 
their  use. 

Eugene  Field  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  have  en- 
joyed many  of  the  poems  for  children  found  in  the  volume,  “The 
Grass  Hopper’s  Hop.”  They  are  stamped  with  somewhat  the 
same  mark  of  the  true  coin  as  were  the  poems  of  those  two  chil- 
dren’s epic  writers,  and  all  lovers  of  children  and  of  poetry  will 
recognize  in  Miss  Cocke’s  work  that  purity  and  subtle  transmuta- 
tion that  is  inspiration.  Eight  hundred  copies  of  “The  Grass 
Hopper’s  Hop”  were  bought  in  Roston  in  a fortnight. 


“ Doric  Reed ” 

There  were  two  editions  of  “Doric  Reed”,  the  title  being 
significant  of  a musical  instrument,  the  speaking  part  of  an  or- 
gan, or  the  sounding  part  of  the  clarinet. 

One  of  these  editions  was  plain  cloth  binding,  and  the  other 
an  edition  de  luxe,  exquisitely  done  into  an  artistic  book.  Soon 
this  edition  was  exhausted,  Boston  being  the  heaviest  buyer  the 
literary  critics  of  that  scholarly  city,  lavishing  praise  upon  the 
contents  of  the  book. 


In  “My  Cross,”  the  author  has  struck  the  same  key  as  was 
struck  by  Bishop  Newman  in  his  universal  song  of  humility  and 
contrition.  “Lead  Kindly  Light.” 

“My  Lord  would  make  a cross  for  me. 

But  I would  none  of  His; 

I thought  I knew  better  than  He. 

To  bear  my  pain  or  bliss. 
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But  I had  fainted  ‘neath  the  load, 

I on  myself  did  lay, 

Had  He  not  met  me  in  the  road, 

And  helped  me  on  the  way.” 

The  simplicity  of  the  thoughts  and  words  in  the  five  verses  of 
that  poem  belong  to  a state  of  spirit  such  as  produced  the  old 
English  morality  play:  ‘Everyman.” 

The  Art  Lithograph  Publishing  Company,  selected  “Bethle- 
hem” as  “the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  American  Christmas 
poem”  as  their  Christmas  booklet  of  1908,  the  pictures  being 
made  in  Munich. 


“Bethlehem” 

Outside  the  walls  of  Bethlehem-town, 
All  in  the  white  starlight, 

A little  lamb  walked  up  and  down, 

And  cried  into  the  night. 

No  other  lambkin  of  the  fold 
So  flawless  and  so  fair. 

No  other  sound  upon  the  world 
Fell  on  the  midnight  air. 

And  tenderly  the  shepherd  said. 

“For  thee  nor  gold,  nor  price, 

So  pure  thou  art  from  foot  to  head, 

Dear  Lamb  of  Sacrifice! 

Inside  the  walls  of  Bethlehem-town 
A new-born  Infant  smiled. 

And  seraph  bright  with  song  look  down 
Upon  the  Holy  Child, 

Shepherds  their  Shepherd  saw,  amazed, 
And  bowed  them  to  the  floor, 

Kings  on  a mightier  monarch  gazed, 

And  gave  him  costly  store. 
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But  she,  whose  silence  pondering 
In  paths  prophetic  trod. 

Knew  she  had  borne  that  Holy  Thing 
Which  was  the  Lamb  of  God. 

The  Mocking-Bird 

Zitella  Cocke  is  the  author  of  “The  Mocking-Bird,”  a eulog- 
ium  to  the  sweetest  song  bird  in  America,  which  will  stand  side 
by  side  without  fear  of  shame  with  Shelly’s  “Ode  to  the  Skylark” 
and  Keats’s  “Ode  to  a Nightingale.” 

“O  matchless  bird!  whose  song  I heard  in  sunny  days  of  childhood 
And  never  note  like  thine  did  float  o’er  meadow,  brake  or  wild- 
wood. 

Scarce  can  I tell  the  wonderous  spell  new  singers  put  upon  me, 

Yet  from  thy  thrall,  the  best  of  all,  not  for  a moment  wont  me. 

# # # 

“Twas  joy  to  hark  the  tuneful  lark,  from  grassy  bed  upspringing, 
As  he  would  run,  to  greet  the  sun,  with  his  ecstatic  singing, 

So  shrill  and  clear,  that  far  and  near,  it  filled  the  sky  above  him, 
So  wildly  sweet,  it  were  but  meet  that  all  the  world  should  love 
him. 

# # * 

'The  nightingales  of  England’s  vales,  in  clostered  covert 
chanting, 

Like  liquid  notes  of  angels’  throats,  my  dreams  are  ever  haunting. 
Immortal  song,  that  poured  night  long,  where  Grecian  fountains 
glistened, 

Or  sobbed  its  love,  in  moonlight  grove,  where  Plato  walked  and 
listened. 

# # # 

The  bluebird’s  glee,  in  bush  and  tree,  that  heralds  spring’s  return- 
ing. 

Or  cheers  the  lawn,  when  summer’s  gone,  and  autumn’s  fires  are 
burning,— 

The  shy  cuckoo,  with  only  two  blithe  words  to  speak  in 
gladness,— 

The  mellow  gush  of  woodland  thrush,  that’s  half  in  joy  and  sad- 
ness; 
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Aye,  these  are  dear  to  sight  and  ear,  and  gladden  field  and  forest, 
Yet  which  may  dare  with  thee  compare,  my  proud  imperial 
chorist. 

For  choicest  song  of  feathered  throng,  outpoured  in  richest 
measure, 

Is  but  a part  of  thy  fine  art,  and  thine  exhaustless  treasure. 

# # # 

Alas!  that  name  should  thus  defame  a singer  grandly  royal, 

And  of  his  song  work  grievous  wrong  to  bird  so  leal  and  loyal! 
Rare  polyglot,  in  sooth,  but  not  a heartless  imitator; 

Thine  every  tone,  is  all  thine  own,  the  gift  of  thy  Creator. 

J 7 7 O J 

# # # 

What  bird  can  say,  by  night  or  day,  within  thy  gamut  folden,  - 
At  thy  sweet  will,  pours  forth  to  fill,  the  air  with  music  golden. 

A trembling  lyre,  with  passion’s  fire,  through  dewy  woodland 
ringing. 

A sweet-voiced  flute,  a liquid  lute,  to  stars  enraptured  singing! 

# # # 

Nor  minion  thou,  thyself  to  vow,  as  summer’s  gay  attendant; 

To  season’s  round  thou  hast  not  bound  thy  spirit  independent. 
But  art  as  free  as  zephyrs  be,  and  when  our  need  is  sorest, 

How  oft  the  heart  with  joy  doth  start  to  hear  the  strain  thou 
pourest! 

# # # 

Thou  poet  bird,  had  Keats  but  heard  one  stanza  from  thy  story, 
What  song  divine  thine  own  would  shine,  in  brought  undying 
glory! 

O J 

And  that  fine  soul,  of  airiest  goal,  who  felt  the  lark’s  elation. 
Had  yet  from  thee  learned  rhapsody  of  loftiest  exaltation. 

Spiritual  in  Tone 

Among  her  nature  poems,  that  one  called  “Hospitality  of  the 
Wood,”  is  a deeply  religious  chant,  stately  enough  for  a proces- 
sional of  Druid  priests,  those  ancient  defenders  of  morality  and 
religion,  as  they  went  forth  among  the  oak  forests  of  Wales  or 
Ireland,  their  heads  bowed  before  those  great  trees  that  were  to 
them  the  symbol  of  God,  the  mistletoe  upon  them  a type  of  Man’s 
dependence  upon  Him. 
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“Open  your  doors,  O ancient  Wood. 

From  care  and  all  her  vexing  brood, 

To  vou  I fly,  and  sore  forespent 
I yield  me  now  to  your  intent. 

O take  me  in  and  grant  me  boon 
To  lay  aside  my  staff  and  shoon. 

From  worldly  soilure  wash  we  clean 
And  house  me  in  your  hostel  green.” 

The  remaining  verses  march  on  in  their  sweep  to  a climatic 
vision  of  splendor. 

In  all  her  tree  songs  and  woods  verses  and  river  poems,  there 
is  the  same  devotion  and  spirituality  as  is  found  in  the  Nature 
poems  of  Sidney  Lanier. 

Labor  she  honors  in  “The  Man  at  the  plow.” 

“The  son  of  penury  and  toil,  who  at  the  end. 

Stood,  a white,  unwrinkled  soul, 

Before  the  great  white  throne  of  God.” 

The  Labor  that  waited  outside  of  Eden  for  banished  man, 
she  calls  “the  pitying  angel,” 

“With  comforting  of  large  amend.” 

Her  poem  “The  Bluebird,”  is  scarcely  inferior  to  her  Mock- 
ing-bird,” and  her  glorification  of  the  great  southern  monopoly, 
“Cotton,”  should  be  learned  by  heart  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
South. 

Henry  Timrod’s  poem  to  the  same  subject  is  not  superior  to 
this  one: 


Cotton 

From  rainbow  tint  to  the  opal’s  glint 
My  varying  color’s  run, 

And  I change  my  form  as  the  clouds  that  swarm 
The  couch  of  the  setting  sun, 

The  spider  weaves,  in  her  nest  of  leaves, 

No  gossamer  web  like  mine, 

And  strong  the  grasp  that  my  fibers  clasp 
In  twisted  cord  and  line. 
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I enter  the  door  of  rich  and  poor, 

I clothe  the  king  and  the  clown, 

And  serve  man’s  need  with  my  stalk  and  seed 
When  my  leaf  is  sear  and  brown. 

A truce  to  your  grains, 

While  my  flag  is  still  unfurled. 

O’er  mill  and  wheel,  and  spindle  and  reel, 

I rule  the  trade  of  the  world!” 

Cherokee  Rose 

As  in  the  case  of  another  of  her  books  the  volume  “Cherokee 
Rose”  takes  its  title  from  the  chief  poem  of  the  collection. 

Of  this  book  The  New  York  Tribune  said: 

“Zitella  Cocke’s  descriptive  lines  of  Southern  landscape  are 
remarkable  for  warmth  and  grace.  Possibly  they  seem  too  opulent 
in  color  as  the  chant  proceeds,  but  by  the  time  the  last  line  is 
reached  there  is  such  a sense  of  veritable  nature  conveyed  to  the 
reader  that  all  objection  to  the  poet’s  rhetoric  vanishes.  She  has 
a warrant  for  her  vivid  tones,  and,  moreover,  adds  to  truth  so  deli- 
cate a feeling,  an  ardor  so  winning  that  her  pictures  are  studied 
with  a sensation  of  delight.  Miss  Cocke  employs  a florid  scheme 
of  color  when  it  is  required,  but  she  knows  when  to  work  with 
restraint.  Her  poems  in  lighter  vein  are  cleverly  drawn  vignettes, 
sprightly,  smooth  and  touched  with  a neat  vein  of  humor.” 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  in  reviewing  the  book  said  at 
the  time: 

“It  is  doubtful  if  any  American  is  today  capable  of  producing 
verse  that  surpasses  Miss  Cocke  in  purity  and  grace,  though  for 
the  most  part  its  appeal  is  to  emotions  and  sensibilities  independ- 
ent of  circumstances  and  environment.  It  does  especially  appeal 
to  us  of  Southern  birth,  and  Alabama  cannot  afford  to  neglect  so 
gifted  a daughter.  When  poor  Lanier  died,  the  whole  South 
awoke  to  learn,  not  that  it  had  entertained,  but  that  it  had  cruci- 
fied with  its  indifference,  an  angel  unawares.” 
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The  Boston  Herald  said  of  her: 

'Miss  Zitella  Cocke  is  entitled  to  a high  place  among  the 
women  of  the  country  who  write  good  poetry.  She  follows  no  one 
else.  Her  poems  are  the  outcome  of  a true  poetic  instinct,  hence 
their  popularity.  She  has  the  rare  quality  of  writing  in  perfect 
measure.  Her  poems  sing  themselves  into  your  thought  and  feel- 
ings, and  are  so  good  that  they  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader 
from  page  to  page.  Nothing  in  her  volume  is  poor,  weak  or  im- 
perfect, and  we  venture  to  say  that  a more  finished  or  attractive 
volume  by  an  American  poet  has  not  appeared  during  the  year, 
and  Miss  Cocke  at  once  takes  the  place  she  so  long  deserved  to 
occupy.” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  The  Union  and  Advertiser: 

“Miss  Cocke’s  poems  are  a welcome  addition  to  the  best 
literature  of  the  day.  She  possesses  the  charm  of  originality,  and 
exceptional  ease  of  expression.  Her  phrasing  is  felicitous  and  re- 
markably clear.  She  has  the  lyric  gift,  and  has  mastered  the  many 
stops  of  the  organ  pipe,  Her  workmanship  is  exquisite,  and  her 
command  of  the  sonnet  is  admirable.  Her  poems  are  not  for  the 
moment,  and  as  you  read  her  book  you  seem  to  hear  the  lift  of 
mocking  birds  from  every  page.” 


Cherokee  Rose— The  Poem 

Garden  roses  all  are  praising— 

Gorgeous  urns  of  balmy  incense, 

Persia’s  graceful,  proud  sultanas, 

Provence  darlings,  burning  Tuscans, 

Sunny  Seville’s  regal  daughters, 

Blooming  on  the  lawn  and  terrace 
Like  the  queens  of  ancient  tourney, 

Peerless  in  their  high-born  beauty; 

But  one  born  this  side  the  sea 
Is  a fairer  flow’r  to  me— 

The  sweet  rose,  named  Cherokee. 
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With  her  loving  arms  embracing, 

Cotton  field  and  broad  plantation, 

How  she  cheers  the  heart  of  toiler! 

And  her  radiant  snow-white  blossoms, 

Gleaning  through  the  sun-lit  distance, 

Seem  like  bands  of  white-robed  maidens. 

Like  the  sacred  vestal  virgins 
With  their  lustrous  lamps  of  silver. 

But  a country  flow’ret  she, 

Yet  no  rose  at  court  could  be 
Lovelier  than  the  Cherokee 

When  the  skies  are  bleak  and  bitter, 

Bright  with  life  and  emerald  greenness, 

She  entwines  the  naked  tree  tops, 

Glistens  through  the  heavy  rainfall— 

Sparkles  ’neath  the  frost  and  snow  flake, 

Gladd’ning  weary  miles  of  highway, 

Showing  the  sweet  mind  of  Summer 
E’en  when  Winter’s  hand  is  on  her! 

In  my  dreary  adversity 

Would  I could  be  brave  like  thee, 

Dauntless  rose  of  Cherokee! 

And  some  morning  ere  we  know  it, 

On  her  slender,  budding  branches, 

Mocking  bird  is  proudly  singing 
Such  a romance  of  the  forest 
That  our  hearts  are  filled  with  longing 
And  the  snow-white  blossoms  hear  him. 

Knowing  that  gentle  Spring  is  coming, 

And  burst  forth  in  joy  to  meet  her. 

Then  the  mocking-bird  sings  free 
Love’s  triumphant  jubilee 
To  the  rose  of  Cherokee! 

ADDENDA 

Miss  Cocke  died  December  3,  1929  in  Gadsden,  and  was 
buried  in  Marion,  Ala. 
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MRS.  ELLA  LOWERY  MOSELEY 
By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 
Goldenrod 

By  Ella  Lowery  Moseley 

Far  down  the  road  which  runs  between. 

The  goldenrod  is  crowding  fair, 

And  lithe  as  nymphs  arrayed  in  green. 

With  trembling  shocks  of  yellow  hair. 

From  where  the  fence,  time-worn  and  gray, 

Goes  wandering,  restless,  in  and  out. 

They  peep  and  whisper.  “Come  this  way,” 

And  toss  their  sunny  heads  about. 

And  down  the  meadow,  up  the  hill, 

Beguiling,  there  the  coquettes  stand, 

And  seek  to  draw  me  farther  still — 

Still  farther  into  fairy  land. 

But  no!  Ill  go  no  more  their  way— 

It  is  a bold  and  flouting  throng 
That  dons  this  festival  array 
To  chant  the  summer’s  funeral  song. 

* # * 

A poet,  a newspaper  woman,  a school  teacher,  a social  leader 
in  diplomatic  circles  in  India,  a novelist! 

These  are  the  things  Ella  Lowery  Moseley  has  been  and  is! 

“How  much  of  a poet  is  she,”  you  ask?  Read  “Goldenrod,” 
which  The  New  York  Home  Journal  published  with  praise. 

“How  much  of  a teacher  was  she?”  Ask  the  Trustees  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Montgomery,  for  she  once  served  this  city 
as  a member  of  the  Sayre  Street  school  force. 
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“What  success  had  she  as  a social  leader  in  India  when  her 
husband  was  dean  of  the  Consular  corps  at  Singapore,  where  he 
was  the  American  Consul-General?”  Read  the  social  annals  of  the 
Singapore  papers  of  the  two  years  when  she  held  sway  in  the 
pretty  home  leased  from  the  Bishop  of  Singapore  and  Sarawak. 

Successful  Novelist 

“Was  she  a success  as  a newspaper  woman?”  Read  the  col- 
umns of  the  paper  she  helped  edit  and  those  others  for  which 
she  wrote. 

And  last,  you  ask  “What  kind  of  a novel  can  she  write,  and  I 
answer  you  by  telling  you  to  read  her  new  book,  “The  Wonder 
Lady.” 

It  is  this  last  achievement  that  has  given  Mrs.  Moseley  the 
really  good  start  that  every  author  looks  forward  to  through  the 
years  of  practice  marches. 

The  publishers  of  “The  Wonder  Lady”  have  been  so  pleased 
over  their  find,  for  every  manuscript  that  is  sent  to  a publishing 
house  is  carefully  read  with  one  thought  of  a good  find  in  the 
tedious  hunt— that  they  have  made  the  book  their  years  feature, 
and  have  the  imprint  of  its  cover  upon  the  thousands  of  letters 
they  write  during  the  season. 

Born  at  Montevallo 

Mrs.  Ella  Lowery  Moseley  is  a native  Alabamian,  having 
been  born  near  Montevallo,  the  daughter  of  Calvin  Alexander 
Lowery,  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Mirian  Hudson,  who  lived,  before 
her  marriage  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuskegee. 

When  the  Moseley  family  removed  to  West  Point,  Ga.,  the 
daughter,  Ella  was  placed  in  the  public  school  and  later  she  was 
a pupil  of  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery.  She  graduated  at 
the  State  Normal  College  at  Florence,  Ala.,  and  two  years  ago 

'Montgomery  Advertiser— Sept.  24,  1911. 
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received  a certificate  from  the  Harvard  Summer  School,  where 
she  has  studied  the  past  three  summers. 

She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Montgomery,  and  after 
her  marriage  assisted  in  founding  and  editing  The  Birmingham 
Times,  of  which  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  A.  Moseley, 
Jr.,  was  founder  and  editor,  before  becoming  Counsul-General  to 
Singapore. 

Dr.  Moseley’s  grandfather,  also  named  Robert  A.  Moseley, 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Montgomery,  having  come  from 
Virginia,  and  being  of  English  ancestry. 

Ecrrly  Poems  in  Advertiser 

After  her  graduation,  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  was  the 
first  paper  to  publish  her  verses.  These  appeared  for  a long  time 
under  a nom-de  plume.  The  creative  impulse  was  for  a time  ab- 
sorbed by  the  profession  of  teaching,  a vocation  that  is  so  all- 
exacting in  its  duties  that  little  time  or  strength  is  left  for  poetry. 

It  was  not  until  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Moseley  that  the 
author  again  found  leisure  to  take  up  writing.  In  The  Washing- 
ton Post,  The  New  York  Home  Journal,  and  The  Times-  Demo- 
crat her  work  appeared. 

For  a while  she  was  guided  by  mood  alone.  Realizing  that 
mood  was  a treacherous  and  undependable  quantity,  she  entered 
upon  a regular  daily  obligation  to  write  for  her  husband’s  paper. 
The  Birmingham  Times,  her  especial  work  being  the  editorship 
of  a Woman’s  Department,  as  well  as  to  assist  with  the  real  edi- 
torial output  of  the  publication.  The  Woman’s  Department,  as 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Moseley,  included  essays,  book  reviews,  com- 
ments upon  current  events,  and  original  poems.  This  drilling  in 
ready  writing  and  rapid  thinking  was  fine  schooling  for  the  pros- 
pective author,  and  the  recognition  that  Mrs.  Moseley  quickly 
received  from  editors  all  over  the  State  must  have  been  gratifying 
m the  extreme. 
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For  Womans  Association 

It  was  while  connected  with  The  Birmingham  Times  that 
Mrs.  Moseley  made  the  suggestion,  through  her  columns,  that 
the  many  clever  newspaper  women  of  Alabama  should  organize  a 
Woman’s  Press  Club. 

The  idea  was  seized  upon  by  the  women  writers  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  meeting  was  called,  Montgomery  being  the 
appointed  place  for  organization. 

Mrs.  George  Ball  and  Margaret  Q’Brien-Davis  were  the  mov- 
ing spirits  with  Mrs.  Moseley  in  working  up  the  meeting. 

Among  the  ardent  band  of  women  who  became  members 
of  the  Alabama  Woman’s  Press  Club  were  Mrs.  J.  M.  DeCottes 
and  the  Misses  Hood  of  Montgomery;  Misses  Nelson  and  Clark, 
of  Selma;  Miss  Clay  of  Huntsville;  Mrs.  I.  M.  P.  Ockenden,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Sayre,  Miss  Nimmo  Greene,  Mrs.  J.  I.  McKinney,  Mrs. 
Battey,  who  had  for  many  years  been  connected  with  The  New 
York  Sun;  Mrs.  Zack  Smith,  Miss  Louise  Harrison,  of  Heflin; 
Mrs.  Frank  Gist,  of  Columbiana;  Mrs.  Alice  Stevenson  Wooley, 
of  Guntersville,  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  The  Livingston  Journal. 
There  were  others,  but  these  names  were  most  conspicuous  in 
actual  newspaper  work.  The  Association  flourished  a few  years 
but  passed  out  of  active  existence  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  O’Brien- 
Davis  and  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Ball  to  Atlanta,  and  of 
Mrs.  Moseley  to  Singapore.  Upon  Mrs.  Ball’s  return  to  Alabama 
journalism,  she  again  proposed  through  her  columns  the  revivifi- 
cation of  the  Woman’s  Press  Club,  but  so  far  nothing  definite 
has  been  done. 


In  India 

When  President  McKinley  appointed  Dr.  Moseley  as  Consul- 
General  to  Singapore,  the  journey  was  entered  upon  with  light 
hearts  by  the  newly  chosen  incumbent  of  the  office  and  his  con- 
genial wife.  They  were  entertained  by  consuls  in  every  port  from 
San  Francisco  to  Singapore.  Arriving  in  the  Straights  Settlements, 
and  his  particular  post  of  duty  at  Singapore,  Dr.  Moseley  was 
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soon  made  dean  of  the  Consular  corps,  thereby  giving  social  pre- 
cedence to  his  wife  over  all  the  other  consular  ladies  in  that  body. 

While  holding  this  distinguished  position  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mose- 
ley met  numbers  of  celebrities  and  interesting  residents  and 
travelers.  English  and  American  naval  officers  were  frequently 
their  guests,  among  these  being  Admiral  Porter.  At  Hong  Kong 
they  were  the  guests  of  Admiral  Schley  at  tiffin  upon  his  ship  the 
Olymphia. 


Honored  By  Bishop  Potter 

On  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  Singapore  the  late  Bishop  Potter 
met  a number  of  Harvard  graduates  who  were  touring  the  world. 
The  prelate  gave  to  these  young  men  a banquet  at  Christmas 
time,  at  which  Mrs.  Moseley  acted  as  hostess. 

The  house  which  the  Consul-General  occupied  during  the 
first  part  of  his  residence  at  his  post  was  the  home  of  the  Episco- 
pal Bishop,  who  was  at  the  time  residing  at  Sarawak,  whither  he 
was  bound  to  stay  a portion  of  the  year.  The  house  is  typical  of 
the  architecture  of  European  dwellings  throughout  India,  al- 
though not  so  large  as  many. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Moseley  after  two  years  service  as  Consul- 
General  terminated  the  delightful  incident  of  life  abroad,  and 
since  her  widowhood  Mrs.  Moseley  has  resided  a portion  of  the 
time  with  her  uncle,  Rev.  R.  H.  Hudson,  at  his  country  home  at 
Millbrook,  near  Montgomery. 

Historic  and  Romantic  Spot 

When  the  site  of  the  capital  city  of  Alabama  was  first  pro- 
jected for  a town,  land  agents  were  equally  active  at  other  points, 
among  them  the  location  upon  the  Alabama  River  known  as 
Coosada. 

Long  before  this  the  Creek  Indians  had  a compact  little 
village  at  Coosada,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  it  still  bears.  It  was 
there  that  William  Wyatt  Bibb,  so  nearly  elected  Speaker  of  the 
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House  of  Congress  as  the  brilliant  young  statesman  from  Georgia, 
later  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  appointed  by 
President  Monroe  as  the  Territorial  Governor  of  Alabama,  and 
afterwards  elected  by  the  people  to  that  honorable  position  as 
the  first  governor  of  the  new  State,  had  his  home,  and  there  he 
sleeps  the  last  sleep. 

There  also  was  the  home  of  the  Halls,  and  other  distinguish- 
ed families.  Contiguous  to  Coosada  is  Robinson  Springs,  the  home 
of  the  Goodwyns  and  Millbrooks.  The  traditions  of  old  fashioned 
neighborliness  still  obtain. 

The  young  people  of  the  several  plantations  or  country 
houses  live  much  as  the  old  time  families  lived  socially,  spending 
week-ends  together,  riding  in  cavalcades  a-horseback,  fishing, 
rowing  upon  the  river,  and  writing  and  producing  plays  with 
their  own  talents. 

Miss  Harris  and  Mrs.  Moseley 

Among  these  families  is  that  of  which  Miss  May  Harris  is  a 
member,  that  May  Harris  who  is  in  the  quiet  of  the  winter  s days, 
or  the  fresh  country  mornings  of  the  summer  time,  writes  those 
charming  short  stories  and  essays  that  have  won  her  signal  honor 
among  the  writers  of  our  day  and  a coveted  place  on  Harper’s 
fiction  staff. 

Miss  Harris  and  Mrs.  Moseley,  both  students,  both  authors, 
neighbors  as  they  have  been  the  past  two  years  or  more,  have 
found  a friendship  that  has  proven  of  mutual  advantage  from  the 
standpoint  of  congeniability. 

It  was  while  living  in  this  charming  atmosphere,  so  condu- 
cive to  scholarship,  that  Mrs.  Moseley  wrote  “The  Wonder  Lady.” 

This  is  the  first  piece  of  sustained  fiction  she  has  done  since 
her  impaired  eyesight  made  the  abandonment  of  authorship  a 
necessity. 

Previous  to  the  interruption  of  her  literary  work  through  the 
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troublesome  eye  affection  which  was  due  to  the  insidious  effects 
of  a residence  in  the  tropics.  Mrs.  Moseley  wrote  a story  of  life  in 
India,  called  "The Amok  of  Wangsa ,”  the  material  for  which  was 
gathered  while  the  author  was  living  in  the  Orient. 

“The  Amok  of  Wangsa” 

"The  Amok  of  Wanga”  was  so  full  of  promise  that  the  mo- 
ment it  appeared  in  “Short  Stories,”  published  by  the  Current 
Literatures  Company,  a conservative  old  New  York  publishing 
house,  came  forward  urging  Mrs.  Moseley  to  furnish  them  a 
novel. 

It  looked  at  that  moment,  no  doubt,  to  the  ambitious  young 
author  that  the  “big  moment”  had  arrived. 

Just  as  she  was  entering  upon  the  task  of  writing  the  book, 
her  eyes  failed,  and,  as  she  said  some  years  later  to  a friend.  "Be- 
fore I could  see  to  write  again  everybody  had  forgotten  about 
"The  Amok  of  Wangsa,,  and  the  author,  including  the  New  York 
publishers. 

But  the  plot  of  that  novel  was  laid,  and  it  is  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  completion.  It  is  to  be  a political  novel,  dealing  with  the 
colony  which  came  from  France  and  located  at  Demopolis,  Ala., 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon.  The  hero  is  a young  aristocrat 
whose  liberal  tendencies  draw  him  under  the  Napoleonic  en- 
chantment. This  gay  gallant  of  the  battlefield  and  the  court  finds 
in  the  canebrake  wilderness  another  sort  of  enchantment,  involv- 
ing him  in  a life  and  death  struggle  with  a jealous  American 
squatter  and  in  what  eventually  becomes  to  him  more  poignant, 
a conflict  with  the  American,  or  Anglo-Saxon  ideal  of  love. 

Her  Literary  Friends 

Following  the  auspicious  beginning  of  her  work  in  "The 
Wonder  Lady,”  the  South,  and  especially  the  State  of  Alabama, 
will  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  literary  future  of  this, 
her  talented  daughter. 

O 
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The  Harvard  professor  under  whose  direction  Mrs.  Moseley 
has  been  studying  the  past  three  summers,  is  no  less  a personage 
than  Henry  Milner  Rideout,  author  of  “The  Slumere  Cat”  and 
“Dragon’s  Blood.” 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody,  author  of  “The  Piper,”  and 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbot,  author  of  that  delightful  book  “Molly 
Make-Believe,”  are  also  her  personal  friends. 

She  has  been  presented  at  the  “Author’s  Club”  of  Boston, 
and  has  many  friends  among  the  literary  and  artistic  element  of 
the  East. 


ADDENDA 

Mrs.  Moseley  died  in  Prattville  in  1942,  and  is  buried  in 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  Montgomery. 
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STATE  MILITIA  OF  ALABAMA  DURING  THE 

ADMINSTRATION  OF  LEWIS  E.  PARSONS,  PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNOR  JUNE  21ST  1865  TO  DECEMBER  18TH,  1865 

PREAMBLE,  SHOWING  NECESSITY  FOR  SOME  MILITIA 

AUTHORIZATION  BY  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR 
RAISING  MILITIA  COMPANIES. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

LIST  OF  COUNTIES  SHOWN  TO  HAVE  RAISED  COMPANIES  TO- 
GETHER WITH  NAMES  OF  COLONELS  COMMANDING  IN 
EACH  COUNTY. 

PERSONNEL  OF  CERTAIN  COMPANIES. 

GOVERNORS  PROCLAMATION. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  ACTS  OF  MILITIA 
COMPANIES. 


This  article  has  been  compiled  from  Original  Letters  and 
Manuscripts  in  the  files  of  Alabama  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Military  Records  Division,  Reconstruction  Period,  File 
W-66.  While  no  direct  quotations  are  used,  free  reference  has 
been  had  to  Fleming’s  “Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Ala- 
bama 

Reference  to  and  copy  of  Resolution  of  the  1865  Convention 
taken  from  Shepherd’s  “Constitution  of  and  Ordinances  adopted 
by  the  State  Convention  of  Alabama,  1865”. 

Compiled  by  Clyde  E.  Wilson  under  W.  P.  A.  project  number 
6039-3525  September  27th,  1937. 
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ALABAMA  STATE  MILITIA  DURING  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNOR,  LEWIS  E.  PAR- 
SONS, JUNE  21-DEC.  18,  1865. 

The  civil  government  of  Alabama  virtually  ended  with  the 
capture  of  the  City  of  Montgomery  in  April,  1865,  and  after  the 
taking  of  Governor  Watts  as  a prisoner,  which  occured  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1865,  all  semblance  of  government  ceased.  The 
country  was  overrun  with  deserters,  straglers  and  those  who  by 
some  means  had  managed  to  stay  out  of  active  service  in  the 
war  entirely.  Soldiers  from  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  which 
had  surrendered  at  Appomattox  on  April  9th,  were  returning 
rapidly  to  their  homes,  the  negro  slaves  had  been  set  free  and 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  either  civil  or  military  authority  was 
in  a chaotic  condition.  Depredations  were  being  made  by  lawless 
bands  and  the  people  that  were  trying  to  be  law  abiding  were  in 
constant  fear  of  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 

On  June  21st,  1865,  President  Johnson,  acting  under  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  required  the 
United  States  “to  guarantee  to  each  state  a republican  form  of 
government  and  protect  each  state  against  invasion  and  domestic 
violence”,  appointed  Lewis  E.  Parsons,  of  Talladega  County, 
Provisional  Governor. 

One  of  the  duties  placed  on  the  Provisional  Governor  was 
that  of  calling  a convention  that  was  to  “make  such  changes  in 
the  State  constitution  as  would  meet  the  changed  conditions” 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Governor  such  ordinances  as  “would 
more  speedily  restore  peace  and  order”. 

This  convention,  delegates  to  which  were  elected  by  popular 
vote,  assembled  in  Montgomery  on  September  12,  1865  and  on 
September  20th  of  the  same  year,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

RESOLVED: “—That  his  excellency,  L.  E.  Parsons,  Pro- 
visional Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  view  of  the 

lawlessness  and  violence  that  prevail  in  many  counties  of  this 
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State,  be  respectfully  requested  to  organize  and  call  out  one 
or  more  companies  of  militia  in  each  county  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  aid  in  repressing  disorder  and  preserving  the 
public  peace;  and  to  this  end,  this  convention  hereby  au- 
thorizes and  empowers  the  Provisional  Governor  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  he  may  think  necessary  and  proper  for  that 
purpose”. 

(Shepherd’s  “Constitution  and  ordinances  adopted  by 
the  State  Convention  of  Alabma,  1865”,  page  44. ) 


Acting  under  the  request  and  authorization  as  set  out  above, 
Governor  Parsons  took  immediate  steps  to  organize  such  militia. 
This  service  was  entirely  voluntary  and  was  to  be  for  a period  of 
six  months.  The  general  plan  seems  to  have  been  for  the  delegate 
or  delegates  from  a county  to  this  convention,  to  request  the  Gov- 
ernor to  organize  a company  or  companies  in  his  or  their  respec- 
tive county,  and  with  this  request  would  go  a recommendation 
that  some  certain  person,  resident  of  that  county,  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  to  organize 
such  militia.  The  object  being  to  secure  the  best  men  available 
and  that  the  people  could  trust.  Each  company  was  to  have  a 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  three  sergeants  and  not  less  than  forty 
enlisted  men.  All  officers  were  to  be  elected  by  the  men  com- 
posing the  company  and  commissions  issued  by  the  Governor 
through  the  office  of  the  Adjutant  general. 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  difficulty  in  getting 
the  men  to  enlist,  but  it  does  seem  to  have  been  almost  impossi- 
ble to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  for  them,  there  being  none 
left  in  the  country  after  the  war  and  no  way  of  purchasing  them 
any  where  else. 

None  of  these  companies  were  kept  in  camp,  being  required 
to  assemble  for  drill  about  once  a week,  but  were  all  liable  to 
duty  at  any  time  when  their  services  were  needed.  The  majority 
of  the  companies  were  organized  as  mounted  infantry,  and  the 
men  furnished  their  own  horses  but  were  provided  with  “forage 
and  rations”  while  on  duty. 
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In  Tuscaloosa,  Russell  and  Bibb  counties,  the  companies 
were  broken  up  into  squads  of  from  five  to  ten  men  each,  each 
squad  taking  turns  at  constant  patrolling  of  the  respective  beats 
in  the  county.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been  for  each  squad  to 
serve  one  week  at  a time,  being  replaced  by  another  at  the  end 
of  that  period. 

Under  the  Provisional  Government  proclamation  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  garrisons  of  United  States  soldiers,  quartered  at 
different  points  in  the  State,  were  not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  local  laws  by  either  civil  or  militia 
authority,  but  were  to  aid  in  such  enforcement,  if  found  neces- 
sary, and  requested  to  so  do  by  the  proper  authority,  but  even  in 
that  event,  they  were  subject  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Evidence  is  found  in  the  records  available  that  sixteen  of  the 
then  fifty  two  counties  of  the  State  (list  of  which  is  hereinafter 
appended ) organized  one  or  more  companies  each.  Whether  there 
were  no  more  or  the  records  lost,  can  not  at  this  time  be  stated, 
nor  can  the  effect,  either  by  direct  action  or  moral  suasion,  on 
such  disorders  as  they  were  intended  to  curb  or  end,  be  told. 

That  some  friction  between  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
and  the  State  militia  would  arise  was  inevitable,  and  quite  an 
amount  of  correspondence  is  found  in  regard  to  a difficulty  at 
Girard,  Russell  county,  but  as  both  sides  dis-claim  any  breach  of 
peace  on  their  part,  the  truth  as  to  just  what  occurred  will  never 
be  known. 
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LIST  OF  COUNTIES  IN  WHICH  THE  RECORDS  SHOW 
THAT  COMPANIES  WERE  RAISED,  TOGETHER 
WITH  THE  NAMES  OF  THOSE  APPOINTED 
TO  RAISE  SUCH  COMPANIES 


COUNTY 

OFFICER 

Bibb, 

S.  W.  Davidson 

Chambers, 

Wm.  Robinson  (shown  in  one  place  as  Rob- 
ertson ) 

DeKalb, 

Jupiter  Edwards 

Jackson, 

W.  M.  Jones 

Lawrence, 

Thos.  R.  McKelvy,  resigned  and  Capt.  Ward 
McDonald  appointed. 

Macon, 

W.  G.  Swanson 

Perry, 

Carlos  Reese 

Pike, 

A.  P.  Love 

Pickens, 

J.  C.  Morehead 

Russell, 

C.  M.  Hooper 

Shelby, 

M.  D.  Sterrett 

St.  Clair, 

Jno.  W.  [ones 

Sumter 

A.  S.  Vandergraff 

Tallapoosa, 

Tuscaloosa, 

J.  W.  Carter 
John  S.  Garvin 

Washington, 

Hudson  M.  Ware 

All  of  those  appointed  to  raise  companies  were  given  the 
rank  of  Colonel  of  Militia  and  were  in  command  of  their  respec- 
tive comities.  Each  county  was  a separate  unit  and  responsible 
to  other  head  than  the  Governor. 
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MEMBERS  OF  MOUNTED  INFANTRY  COMPANY  AT  BEAT 
NO.  1,  BARBOUR  COUNTY  MILITIA 


1 

Edward  C.  Perry,  Captain 

26 

Doce  V.  Glenn 

2 

E.  H.  Glenn,  1st  Lieutenant 

27 

Henry  C.  Glenn 

3 

W.  H.  Ledberter,  2nd  Lt. 

28 

Thomas  P.  Graves 

4 

E.  B.  Griffith,  3rd  Lt. 

29 

George  Griggs 

5 

Milo  B.  Carter,  Orderly  Sergeant 

30 

John  Griggs 

6 

Mac  McLendon,  2nd  Sergeant 

31 

Burrell  Harris 

7 

Ed  Reese,  3rd  Sergeant 

32 

Ben.  H.  Jones 

8 

Charlie  Florence,  4th  Sergeant 

33 

Thom.  E-  Jones 

9 

Matthew  Averett,  Private 

34 

Sami  Jones 

10 

Jasper  Averet 

35 

Alex  Jarrett 

11 

Cary  R.  Baske 

36 

Jas.  Jarrett 

12 

John  W.  Baske 

37 

Ben.  E.  Ledbetter 

13 

Joseph  Blackstock 

38 

O.  Kennedy 

14 

Hemy  Blackstock 

41 

W.  F.  Mosley 

15 

James  Cliatt 

42 

Michael  McGuire 

16 

George  Cliett 

43 

}.  C.  Mitchell 

17 

Birt  Cliett 

44 

J.  B.  Mitchell 

18 

Daniel  Cohen 

45 

W.  McDonald 

19 

Hiram  A.  Davis 

46 

James  McAllister 

20 

Hemy  H.  Davis 

47 

Wm-  F.  Perry 

21 

Wm.  A.  Davis 

48 

Thomas  Paschal 

22 

Randall  Flewellen 

49 

Hemy  O.  Screws 

23 

John  T.  Flinch 

50 

John  Tarrentine 

24 

A.  Grifith 

51 

Jack  Upshur 

25 

M.  M.  Glenn 

52 

Anderson  Williams 

(Note:— numbers  39  & 40  omitted  in  original  manuscript.) 

The  company  as  organized  Saturday  the  11th  instant  as  mounted  In- 
fantry. Has  no  arms,  only  a few  2nd  hand  shot  guns  in  a very  bad  fix. 
Nearly  all  the  members  have  veiy  good  horses  & the  company  can  easily 
get  64  (sixty  four)  members. 


Glennville  Nov.  15th,  1865. 


EDW.  C.  PERRY,  Captain. 
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Hd.  Qrs.  Six  Mile,  Nov.  25th,  ’65. 

A company  having  been  organized  by  W.  N.  Green  by  order 
of  Col.  S.  W.  Davidson,  through  the  provisional  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  the  following  names  are  annexed  as  officers 
and  privates. 


1 

W.  N.  Green,  Capt. 

32 

Eli  Snow 

2 

L.  C.  Wallace,  1st  Lieut. 

33 

B.  Farrington 

3 

F-  M.  Fancher,  2nd  Lieut. 

34 

E.  W.  Lemley 

4 

H.  C.  Fancher,  3rd  Lieut. 

35 

E.  H.  Mulky 

5 

L.  Carleton,  1st  Serg. 

36 

H.  H.  Splown 

6 

T.  M.  Fancher,  2nd  Serg. 

37 

Samuel  Miles 

7 

James  Wyatt,  3rd  Serg. 

38 

F.  G.  Carleton 

8 

A.  M.  Ward,  4th  Serg. 

39 

Jeff  Snow 

9 

B.  Eddins,  5th  Serg. 

40 

J.  L.  Campbell 

10 

J.  D-  Farrington,  1st  Corpl. 

41 

L.  H.  Campbell 

11 

E.  B.  McGuire,  2nd  Corpl. 

42 

Reuben  Owen 

12 

W.  E.  Smith,  3rd  Corpl. 

43 

J.  H.  Woods 

13 

John  Litton,  4th  Corpl. 

44 

N-  B.  Cooper 

14 

E.  W.  Jarmin 

45 

W.  G.  Johnson 

15 

Thomas  Litton 

46 

S.  A.  Edins 

16 

Joseph  Litton 

47 

B.  V.  Colwell 

17 

James  Cottingham 

48 

A.  J-  Adams 

18 

John  Jarmin 

49 

S.  M.  Doak 

19 

L.  P.  Wallace 

50 

Robt.  Goode 

20 

T.  C.  Baronett 

51 

Hines  Gentry 

21 

W.  M-  Thomas 

52 

J.  M.  Robeson 

22 

L.  E.  Starr 

53 

William  Thompson 

23 

W.  J.  Hawkins 

54 

Henry  Ward 

24 

Jack  Cottingham 

55 

Walter  Fancher 

25 

John  Martin 

56 

Coleman  Dennis 

26 

Robt.  E.  Woods 

57 

J.  D-  Smith 

27 

L.  M.  Russell 

58 

Adolphus  Sims 

28 

D.  L.  Russell 

59 

Aaron  Campbell 

29 

J.  P.  Ward 

60 

James  Trucks 

30 

D.  W.  Ward 

61 

W.  D.  Woods 

31 

A-  D.  Lightsey 

Endorsed  on  back  of  sheet  “ 

Militia  Roll  from  Bibb. 

OFFICERS  OF  A COMPANY  FORMED  AT  LEBANON, 
DeKALB,  COUNTY 

John  T.  Sparks,  Captain 
A.  J.  Horton,  1st  Lieutenant 
R.  G.  Myrick,  2nd  Lieutenant 

(Note:— This  report  states  that  there  were  5 sergeants,  4 corporals  and 
79  privates,  but  names  are  not  shown.  This  company  was  mounted  in- 
fantry.) 
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MILITIA  OF  MACON  COUNTY  AS  OF  JAN.  1st,  1866 


NAME  RANK  AGE  STATION 

1 Wm.  G.  Swanson Col.  49 Tuskegee,  Ala. 

2 Jno.  Love  Brown Adj.  22 Tuskegee,  Ala. 

3 F.  S.  Ferguson Capt.  24 Tuskegee,  Ala. 

4 Wm.  B.  Jones 1st  Lt.  23 Tuskegee,  Ala. 

5 J.  N.  Haynes 2nd  Lt.  27 Cotton  Valley,  Ala. 

6 Geo.  W.  Dent 2nd  Lt.,  Jr.  40 Tuskegee,  Ala. 


7 O.  B.  Perry Capt.  

8 J.  W.  Pace 1st  Lt.  

9 R.  Grimmett 2nd  Lt. 

10  M.  Key  2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

11  Jno.  T.  Scott Capt.  

12  A.  H.  Read 1st  Lt. 

13  Wm.  H.  Green 2nd  Lt. 

14  Thos.  H.  Clower 2nd  Lt-,  Jr. 


.29 Warrior  Stand,  Ala. 

27 Warrior  Stand,  Ala. 

.28 Warrior  Stand,  Ala. 

25 Warrior  Stand,  Ala. 

30 Auburn,  Ala. 

.27 Auburn,  Ala. 

40 Auburn,  Ala. 

.35 Auburn,  Ala. 


15  R.  H.  Powell Capt.  

16  Abram  Miles  1. 1st  Lt.  

17  Columbus  W.  Foster 2nd  Lt.  

18  Wm-  A.  Martin 2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 

19  Wm.  A.  Johnson Capt.  

20  Robt.  G.  Johnson 1st  Lt.  

21  Nat.  J.  Gentry 2nd  Lt.  __ 

22  Walter  Foster 2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 


.45 Union  Springs,  Ala. 

-30 Union  Springs,  Ala. 

.23 Union  Springs,  Ala. 

-30 Union  Springs,  Ala. 

-50 Society  Hill,  Ala. 

-25 Society  Hill,  Ala 

..35 Society  Hill,  Ala. 

. 26 Society  Hill,  Ala. 


23  S.  H.  Lamar Capt.  30 Honeycutt  Ala. 

24  Wm.  Thompson 1st  Lt.  28 Honeycutt,  Ala. 

25  George  Napier  2nd  Lt.  30 Honeycutt,  Ala. 

26  A.  J.  Chesson 2nd  Lt.,  Jr.  35 Honeycutt,  Ala. 


27  E.  A.  McWhorter Capt- 

28  Waddy  Thompson 1st  Lt.  __ 

29  Jno.  C.  Judkins 2nd  Lt. 

30  Geo-  T.  Burch 2nd  Lt.,  Jr. 


35 Cross  Keys,  Ala. 

24  Cross  Keys,  Ala. 

25  Cross  Keys,  Ala. 

23 Cross  Keys,  Ala. 
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ENTIRE  STRENGTH  OF  MILITIA  FORCES  FOR  MACON  COUNTY. 

JAN.  1st,  1866 


Command 


U 

< 

4—* 

o 

1st  Lt. 

cq 

Sc 

CO 

Total 

1 ~r- 
Sc 

tiC 

F & S .... 

1 

1 

Capt.  Ferguson 



1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

106 

115 

119 

Capt.  Perry  

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

73 

81 

85 

Capt.  Scott  

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

59 

67 

71 

Capt.  Powell  

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

90 

99 

103 

Capt.  McWhoter 

1 

1 

2 

5 

4 

61 

70 

74 

Capt-  Johnson 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

54 

62 

66 

Capt.  Lamar  

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

55 

63 

67 

Total  

1 

1 

7 

7 

14 

31 

28 

498 

557 

587 

REMARKS 

This  command  has  never  drawn  any  arms  or  ammunition  and  have 
not  any  on  hand.  In  case  of  emergency,  all  could  be  mounted. 

Tuskegee,  Ala.,  Dec.  31,  ’65. 

JNO.  LOVE  BROWN,  W.  G.  SWANSON, 

Adjutant  Col.  Com.  Militia. 


Troy,  Ala.,  Pike  County. 

I,  Andrew  P.  Love,  County  Commandant  of  said  County,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  following  named  officers  were  duly  elected  on  Saturday 
the  28th  inst  to  command  a Volunteer  Militia  Company  raised  under  a 
Resolution  of  the  Convention  of  the  people  of  this  State  passed  the  20th  day 
of  Sept.  1865— the  Headquarters  of  said  Company  is  at  Fanorville,  Ala., 
consisting  of 

J.  H.  Reynolds,  Cap  ten 

A-  D.  Feilder,  1st  Liut. 

D.  B.  Lock,  2nd  do,  together  with  49  non  commissioned  officers  and 
privates  all  mounted. 


A.  P.  LOVE,  County  Commandant. 


Commissioned  Sept.  30,  ’65. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THREE  COMPANIES  OF  MILITIA  ORGANIZED  IN 

SUMTER  COUNTY 

Company  A Headquarters  at  Gainesville. 

George  W-  Wrenn,  Captain 

John  J.  Houston,  1st  Lieutenant 

John  W.  Epes,  2nd  Lieutenant 

A.  D.  Hall,  3rd  Lieutenant 

Company  B Headquarters  at  Livingston 

O.  James  Lee,  Captain 

A.  M.  Moore,  1st  Lieutenant 

Zack  Tutt,  2nd  Lieutenant 

S.  J.  Arrington,  3rd  Lieutenant. 

Company  C Headquarters  at  Gaston 
James  H.  Holmes,  Captain 
G.  S.  White,  1st  Lieutenant 
W.  Y-  Peteet,  2nd  Lieutenant 
Lewis  Seale,  3rd  Lieutenant. 


A1USTER  ROLL  OF  CAPTAIN  E.  T.  HUTCHESON’S  COMPANY 
MOUNTED  INFANTRY 
TALLAPOOSA  COUNTY,  ALA. 


NAME  RANK  AGE 

1 Hutcheson,  E.  T.,  Captain-— 24 

2 Kimball,  Lun,  1st  Lieut 28 

3 Smith,  D.  J.,  2nd  Lieut.  32 

4 Hicks,  Judge,  3rd  Lieut 27 

5 Murph,  J.  A.,  1st  Sergt- 20 

6 Barker,  ).,  Private  25 

7 Barker,  H.,  Private  30 

8 Bass,  J.  G.,  Private  37 

9 Bryant,  H.  J.,  Private  35 

10  Brown,  B.  B.,  Private 28 

11  Brummett,  W.  A.,  Private  .30 

12  Culbreth,  J.  A.,  Private 34 

13  Culbreth,  E.,  Private  26 

14  Chilton,  J-  M.,  Private  ____  17 

15  Conine,  J.,  Private  20 

16  Carter,  W.,  Private  26 

17  Dozier,  J.  J.,  Private  23 

18  Day,  B.  F.,  Private  23 

19  Fleming,  J.  W.,  Private  35 

20  Florns,  W.  S.,  Private  25 

21  Green,  W.  A.,  Private  18 

22  Green,  T.  H.,  Private 20 

23  Garrett,  Dr.,  Private  40 

24  Grimmett,  A-  J.,  Private 45 


NAME  RANK  AGE 

25  Hammock,  Joe,  Private  28 

26  Holly,  J.  M.,  Private  24 

27  Havis,  E.  G.,  Private 19 

28  Hicks,  Dan,  Private  34 

29  Jones,  G.  J.,  Private 30 

30  Jones,  G.  H.  B.,  Private  18 

31  Johnson,  W.  H.,  Private  31 

32  Kimbrough,  G.  S.,  Private— 24 

33  Loveless,  J , Private 21 

34  Momar,  B.  F-,  Private  23 

35  Moman,  J.  M.,  Private  18 

36  Merritt,  G.  W.,  Private 36 

37  Meadows,  J.  M.,  Private 19 

38  Meadows,  G.  W.,  Private  —17 

39  Mosely,  R.  F.,  Private  37 

40  Murphy,  R.,  Private  17 

41  McDaniel,  E.,  Private  30 

42  Moore,  W.,  Private  20 

43  Murry,  J.,  Private  30 

44  Newell,  J-  N.,  Private  21 

45  Newell,  W.  C.,  Private  18 

46  Newell,  W.,  Private 40 

47  Pinnell,  J.  W.,  Private  19 

48  Parker,  Dan,  Private  25 
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49  Potts,  F.,  Private  2S 

50  Perry,  A.  M.,  Private  32 

51  Ross,  D.  A.  G.,  Private  33 

52  Robertson,  W.  A.,  Private  .24 

53  Robertson,  M.  S.,  Private  ____20 

54  Robertson,  J-  C.,  Private 18 

55  Robertson,  W.  S.,  Private  45 

56  Robertson,  B.,  Private  18 

57  Robertson,  L.,  Private  22 

58  Shannon,  P.,  Private  19 

59  Shannon,  M.  M.,  Private 45 

60  Shannon,  S.,  Private  17 

61  Smith,  W.  H.,  Private  20 

62  Smith,  G.  T.,  Private  34 

63  Smith,  J.  G.,  Private  26 

64  Sims,  N.  J-,  Private  19 

65  Starr,  John,  Private  34 

66  Spinks,  R.  R.,  Private  33 

67  Slaughter,  W.,  Private  30 

68  Thompkins,  J.,  Private  44 

69  Trammell,  R.,  Private 20 

70  Trammell,  P.,  Private  28 

71  Thomas,  J.,  Private  43 

72  Williams,  L.  F.,  Private  ....  29 


73  Winter,  J.  O.,  Private  19 

74  Winter,  R.  M.,  Private  26 

75  Wise,  J.  F-,  Private  19 

76  Webb,  R.,  Private  50 

77  Ward,  A.,  Private  29 

78  Ricks,  P.  W.,  Private  28 

79  Ramsey,  James,  Private  21 

80  Yates,  S.  S.,  Private  30 


ENDORSEMENT: 

I certify  on  honor  that  this  Mus- 
ter Roll  shows  the  whole  number 
and  true  condition  at  this  date  of 
Capt.  E.  T.  Hutcheson’s  Company 
of  Mounted  Infantry  raised  and 
organized  for  local  defence,  and 
are  waiting  to  be  received  by  the 
Gov.  of  Ala.  to  serve  six  months 
from  the  date  whenever  the 
emergency  demands. 

DeSoto,  Ala.,  Dec.  2nd,  1865- 
E.  T.  HUTCHESON, 
Capt.  Comd.  Company. 
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CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  VOLUNTEER  MILITIA  BATTALION 
OF  TUSKALOOSA  COUNTY 

FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  NOVEMBER,  DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY, 
COL.  JNO.  S.  GARVIN,  COMMANDING 


CD 

O 

Q tO 

Cfl 

<D 

WO 

C/3 

. 

*C/i 

& 

rj 

NAMES 

Rank  Station 

II 

CO 

£ 

< 

Field  & Staff 

Col.  Tuscaloosa  

75 

75 

75 

0 

Jno.  S.  Garvin 

1st  Lt.  & 

M.  C-  Burks  

Adj.,  Tuscaloosa  

Capt.  & QM 

75 

75 

75 

0 

Jno.  White  

& C.  S..  Tuscaloosa  

75 

75 

75 

0 

Company  A 


B.  Vaughan  

Cape.,  Tuscaloosa  

15 

15 

15 

0 

Wm.  Malone  

1st  Lt.,  Whites  .... 

40 

40 

40 

0 

Ed  Warren  

2nd.  Lt.,  Whites  

15 

15 

15 

0 

Company  B 


J.  C.  Billingslea 

Capt.,  Fosters  Store  .... 

50 

50 

50 

0 

Thos.  Frierson  . 

1st  Lt.,  Carthage  

15 

15 

15 

0 

J.  A.  Stewart  

2nd  Lt.,  Carthage  

15 

15 

15 

0 

M.  A.  Camron  _ 

2nd  Lt.,  Jr.  Romulus .... 

50 

50 

50 

0 

Company  C 

Ed.  Roberts  

...  Capt.,  Lexington  

50 

50 

50 

0 

J.  T.  Garner  

1st  Lt.,  Lexington  

2nd  Lt-,  Dunn’s  

40 

40 

40 

0 

J.  Hamner 

40 

40 

40 

0 

T.  Davis  

2nd  Lt.  Jr.  Dunn’s  

40 

40 

40 

0 

Number  24  non 

commissioned  oficers 

360 

360 

360 

0 

Number  182  privates  

2000 

2000 

2000 

0 

No  ammunition  furnished  and  none  reported  as  expended. 


REMARKS: 

Subsistance  and  forage  were  furnished  by  officers  and  men  while  on 
duty—:  also  ammunition,  but  none  of  the  last  reported  expended.  Com- 

panies were  armed  chiefly  with  “shot  guns”  which  were  private  property 
Blank  muster  rolls  and  indeed  all  kinds  are  much  needed  and  imperatively 
demanded  if  required.  Please  send  them  as  soon  as  convenient. 

I certify  that  the  above  report  is  correct-  M.  I.  BURKS,  1st  Lt.  & Adj. 

Feb.  1st,  1866,  Approved,  JNO.  S.  GARVIN,  Col.  commanding  county7. 
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State  of  Alabama  Jackson  County  Oct  the  9,  ’65 

To  his  Excellency  Govinor  Parsons 

Sir  wee  undersigned  loyal  men  and  discharged  U.  S.  Sol- 
diers Resident  of  Jackson  County  in  the  State  of  alabama  Do 
Recommend  to  you  G.  W.  Ridge  a resident  of  Jackson  county  to 
be  an  unconditional  Union  Man  and  allways  has  been  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  up  to  this  date  and  that  his  occupation  dur- 
ing the  war  has  been  guide  an  dscout  for  the  United  States  army, 
wee  theirfore  Send  one  of  his  honorable  discharges  from  this  post 
Inclosed  with  this  note  to  show  you  that  our  Statement  is  trew— 
Wee  theirfore  Ernestly  request  his  excellency  Gov.  Parsons  to 
send  a Special  Order  to  Mr.  George  W.  Ridge  authorizing  him 
to  raise  a company  of  men  as  the  Malitia  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Jackson  County  of  the  State  of  Alabama— wee  are  con- 
fident of  his  influences  and  qualifications  to  raise  the  Men  and 
fill  his  office  if  it  should  please  you  to  give  him  the  authority— 
our  reason  for  sending  this  request  is  this— unless  a reliable  man 
is  in  command  of  the  malitia  in  this  county  union  men  can  not 
live  here  any  longer. 


we  are  Yours  Respectfully, 


Names 

J.  A.  Hammond 

Jasper  Ridge,  Co.  I 10  Tenn.  Inf. 

Joseph  S.  Leep  Co.  A 1st  Rat.  15th  U.  S.  inft. 
James  A.  Vandergriff  1st  Ala  Cavelry  Co.  A 
William  Mury  Co.  I 10  Tenn.  Inf. 

A.  C.  Cleveland  Co.  I 10  Tenn  Inf 

C.  J.  Southerland  Co.  I 10  Tenn  Inf 

Peter  Anderson  Co.  A.  10  Tenn  Inf 

William  Stone  5 Tenn  Cavlel  Co.  F 

Jacob  Elledge  CF  5 Tenn  Cavl 

W.  R.  Anderson  10  Tenn  infanterry 

J.  C.  Louie  Co.  i 10  tenn  inf 

C.  Templeton  Co.  i Tenn  inf 

Capt.  W.  W.  Mount  com  Co  I 10  Tenn  Inf 
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James  Hill  Co.  A 182  Oh  I 
J.  Wadson  Co.  A 35  N.  york 
Frank  Summers  2 indiana  battery 
Henry  Summers  2 ind.  battery 
James  Hill 
Samuel  Gant 
James  Hamman 

B.  F.  Springfield  First  Ala  Cav  Co.  B 

John  Jourdan 

Alfred  Owen 

William  Fondren 

John  W.  Welchel 

G.  B.  Lawson 
M.  L.  Lawson 
D.  F.  mitchell 
Samuel  Besley 
Wm.  A.  Austin 
F.  W.  Newsome 
John  P.  Wilson 

H.  F.  Evett  first  ala  colve  Co  b 
James  Evett  1 Ala  Cav  Co  b 

We  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Army,  stationed  in 
Jackson  County  State  of  Alabama , would  recommend  that  per- 
mission be  granted  to  George  W.  Ridge  to  raise  a company  of 
militia  for  the  county  of  Jackson,  to  be  composed  of  the  above 
mentioned  men  and  such  other  loyal  men  as  may  be  necessary 
to  fill  the  company  to  the  maximum.  We  know  Mr.  Ridge  and 
his  associates  to  be  unconditionally  loyal. 

MARTIN  HARTMANN,  Captain  40  U.  S.  C.  I.  Comd’g. 

U.  S.  Force,  Stevenson,  Ala. 

ALEXANDER  INNESS,  Capt.  40th  U.S.C.I.  & Provost 
Marshall  Post  of  Stevenson,  Ala. 

EDW.  H.  WOOD,  St.  18,  USCI  Qr.  Mas.  Post 
Stevenson,  Ala. 


(Note:— The  above  is  a verbattem  copy  of  a letter  found  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Provisional  Gov.  Parsons.  Mr.  Ridge  was  not  ap- 
pointed. ) 
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TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ALABAMA 

The  appeal  to  arms  has  been  made  and  decided  against  us. 
but  not  until  our  sons  and  brothers  had  exhibited  a degree  of 
courage  and  endurance  which  commands  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 

Alabama  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  the  2nd  day  of 
March  1819.  What  her  population  and  resources  were  at  that 
time  I have  not  the  means,  at  hand,  to  state;  but  the  census  of 
1860  enables  us  to  see  what  her  condition  was  when  the  Con- 
vention proposed  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  the  11th  day  of 
Jany  1861— 

Our  state  had  a population  of  964,201  souls of  which  526,- 

431  were  whites  2,690  were  Free  colored  & 435,080  were  slaves 

We  had  6,462,987  acres  of  improved  lands,  the  greater  part 

of  which  was  in  actual  cultivation,  producing  32,761,194  bushels 
of  corn,  1,222,487  bushels  of  wheat,  73,942  bushels  of  rye — 
716,435  bushels  of  oats,  499,559  pounds  of  rice — 221,284  pounds 
of  tobacco — 1,483,609  bushels  of  peas  and  beans — 397,566 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  5,420,987  bushels  of  sweet  pota- 
toes— 987,978  bales  of  ginned  cotton — We  had  108,701  mules 
— 127,205  horses — 234,045  milch  cows — 92,495  working  oxen 
— 452,643  head  of  other  cattle — 369,061  sheep  yielding  681,- 
404  pounds  of  wool  and  1,736,959  swine 

We  had  743  miles  of  rail-road  in  operation  which  had  cost 

us  $17,591,188.  We  had  $4,901,000  invested  in  bank  stock 

& $2,747,174  in  specie  and  $4,851,153  on  deposit  in  the  different 

banks  of  the  state and  $8,260,000  invested  in  manufactures, 

the  value  of  whose  annual  product  was  $9,400,000 — 

The  value  of  our  real  estate  & personal  property exclusive 

of  the  value  of  negroes,  was  $495,237,078. 

The  state  owed  a sterling  bond  debt  payable  in  London 

of  $1,336,000 and  a decimal  bond  debt  payable  in  New  York 

of  $2,109,000.  It  also  owed  what  is  called  the  funded  debt  of 
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the  state,  consisting  of  the  sixteenth  section  and  the  University 
fund,  on  which  the  interest  only  can  be  paid,  the  state  having 

assumed  this  in  perpetuety,  amounting  to  $.. To  meet  this 

the  state  had  $1,200,000  in  North  Carolina  & Virginia  six  per 
cent  bonds  worth  at  that  time  a premium  in  the  market  & an  an- 
nual revenue  which  exceeded  all  its  expenses  about  $ 


In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  last  four  years  into 
which  Alabama  was  precipitated,  about  122,000  of  her  sons  have 
been  carried  to  the  field  of  battle,  35,000  of  whom  will  never 
return;  & it  is  probable  an  equal  or  larger  number  are  permanent- 
ly injured  by  wounds  or  disease  while  in  the  service.  A very 
large  proportion  of  our  material  wealth  has  been  exhausted.  Our 

fields  are  laid  waist our  towns  and  cities,  our  rail-roads  and 

bridges,  our  schools  & collegies,  many  of  our  private  dwellings 
& public  edificies  are  in  ruins,  silence  & desolation  reign  where 
once  stood  the  comfortable  home  which  resounded  with  the 
joyous  laugh  of  childhood  & innocence. 


The  state  has  contracted  a large  war  debt  during  this  per- 
iod, & has  on  hand  as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained  about  $ 

in  Confederate  Treasury  notes,  which  are  utterly  worthless  and 
about  $ in  good  funds 

Untold  sufferings  have  been,  and  are  still  endured  by  thous- 
ands of  our  women  and  children  & the  aged  & helpless  of  our 
land. 


There  is  no  longer  a slave  in  Alabama,  It  is  thus  made  man- 
ifest to  the  world  that  the  right  of  secession  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a seperate  Confederacy  based  on  the  idea  of  African 
slavery  has  been  fully  & effectually  tried  and  is  a failure. 


Yet  amid  all  the  ruin,  suffering  and  death  which  have  re- 
sulted from  it,  every  political  right  which  the  state  possessed, 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  is  here  today,  with  the  single 
exception  relating  to  slavery. 
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The  life  boat  of  the  Union  is  still  within  our  reach.  The 
flag  which  our  Fathers  established,  with  their  life  blood,  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  still  floats  at  her  mast  head.  On  her 
quarter  deck,  despite  the  bullet  & dagger  of  the  assassin  still 
stands  a helmsman  at  his  post,  surrounded  by  a crew,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  with  outstretched  hands  & in  cordial  tones  invite  us 
to  come  on  board  & share  equally  with  them  the  prosperity,  the 
danger  & the  glory  which  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  for- 
tunes are  united  to  her. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens  shall  we  not  do  it?  There  is  no 
other  sail  in  sight.  England  and  France  often  seemed  to  be 
bearing  down  to  our  relief,  but  they  have  tacked,  nay  they  have 
put  square  about  and  are  now  hull  down  on  the  distant  verge 
of  the  ocean.  But  the  ship  which  our  fathers  built , has  backed 
her  engines  and  her  sails  & is  lying  to,  ready  to  receive  ris.  Her 
commander  says  come.  It  is  your  right.  Her  crew  are  looking 
over  her  sides  readv  to  lend  us  a hand.  And  if  they  who  fell  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  at  the  Cowpens  and  York  Town 
could  speak  to  us,  would  they  not  say  “go  on  board  the  ship  we 
built  & launched  for  all  of  you.”  Brethren  be  at  peace  & dwell 
together  in  unity You  have  fallen  out— you  have  had  a dread- 

ful family  quarrel,  as  children  too  often  have,  after  parents  are 
dead  and  gone  who  acquired  the  estate:  but  be  thankful  to  God 
that  the  great  principles  of  civil  & religious  liberty,  of  free  gov- 
ernment & mans  capacity  to  govern  himself  still  survive  amid  the 

ruin  which  you  have  wrought You  will  be  once  integral  parts 

of  an  Empire  which  contains  within  itself  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  secure  all  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  men  & nations.  There  is  not  a friend  to  the  principles 
of  government  which  we  bequeathed  you,  among  the  Kings  & 
Despots  of  the  Earth.  You  have  not  had,  during  all  this  death 
struggle  but  one  real  friend  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  of  Russia.” 

Shall  we  not  heed  their  advice,  In  the  hope,  the  belief 
that  we  will,  it  has  pleased  His  Excellency  Andrew  Johnson 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  the  undersigned  Pro- 
visional Governor  of  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  loy- 
al people  of  said  State  to  organize  a state  Government,  whereby 
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Justice  may  be  established,  domestic  tranquility  insured  & loyal 
citizens  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property”— 
and  the  President  has  made  it  my  duty  “to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  & proper  for  convening  a con- 
vention composed  of  delegates  to  be  chosen  by  that  portion  of 
the  people  of  said  state  who  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  & no 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  altering  or  amending  the  Constitution 
thereof;  and  with  authority  to  exercise  within  the  limits  of  said 
state  all  the  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  such  loyal 
people  of  the  state  of  Alabama  to  restore  said  state  to  its  Consti- 
tutional relations  to  the  Federal  government,  and  to  present  such 
a republican  form  of  state  government  as  will  entitle  the  state 
to  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  therefor,  and  its  people  to 
protection  by  the  United  States  against  invasion,  insurrection  & 
domestic  violence” 

Now  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution  the  com- 
mands of  the  President  & to  enable  the  loyal  people  of  Ala- 
bama to  secure  themselves  the  benefits  of  civil  government  I do 
hereby  declare  and  ordain— 

1— That  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  & Constables  in  each  county 
of  this  state,  the  members  of  the  Commissioners  Court  (except 
the  Judges  of  Probate)  the  county  Treasurer,  the  tax  collector 
and  assessor,  the  coroner  & the  several  municipal  officers  of  each 
incorporated  city  or  town  in  this  state,  who  were  respectively  in 
office  & ready  to  discharge  the  duties  thereof  on  the  22  of  May 
1865  are  hereby  appointed  to  fill  those  offices  during  the  continu- 
ance of  this  Provisional  Governor.  And  as  it  is  necessary  that  the 
persons  who  fill  these  several  offices  should  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States,  the  power  is  hereby  reserved  to  remove  any  person  for 
disloyalty  or  for  improper  conduct  in  office  or  neglect  of  its 
duties : and  I earnestly  request  all  loyal  citizens  to  give  me  prompt 
information  in  regard  to  any  officer  who  is  objectionable  on  anv 
of  these  grounds— 

2d  Each  of  these  persons  thus  appointed  to  office  must  take 
& subscribe  the  oath  of  amnesty  as  prescribed  by  the  Presidents 
proclamation  of  the  29th  day  of  May  1865  & immediately  transmit 
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the  same  to  this  office.  At  the  end  of  said  oath  & after  the 
word  “slaves”  he  must  add  these  words  “and  I will  faithfully  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  my  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability”  Each  of 
these  officers  must  also  give  bond  & security  as  required  by  the 
laws  of  Alabama,  payable  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  on  the  11th 
Day  of  January  1861— If  any  person  acts  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  offices  without  having  com- 
plied with  the  foregoing  regulations  on  his  part,  he  will  be 
punished— This  oath  of  amesty  etc  of  office  may  be  taken  before 
any  commissioned  officer  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  service,  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  Judge  of  Probate  in  each  county  in 
this  state  on  the  22d  of  May— 1865  may  also  administer  it  unless 
another  Judge  of  Probate  shall  have  been  appointed  by  me  in  the 
meantime  & approve  — file  the  bond  which  is  hereby  re- 
quired to  be  given— But  no  one  can  hold  any  of  these  offices  who 
is  exempted  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  from  the  benefit 
of  amnesty  unless  he  has  been  specially  pardoned 

3d  The  appointment  of  Judge  of  Probate  and  Sheriff  in  each 
County  will  be  made  specially  as  soon  as  suitable  persons  are 
properly  recommended  & when  appointed  they  will  take  the 
oath  of  amnesty  prescribed  in  the  foregoing  section  & give  bond 
and  security  as  required  by  the  law  of  Alabama  on  the  11th  of 

January  1861 And  vacancies  in  any  of  the  County  offices 

will  be  filled  promptly  when  it  is  made  known  & a proper 
person  recommended. 

4.  ” If  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  state  find  it  necessary  to  have 
other  officers  appointed  viz,  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Solicitors, 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Chancellar  & Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  when  that  necessity  is  satisfactorily  established  the 
appointments  will  be  made. 

5. ”  An  election  for  delegates  to  a convention  of  the  loyal 
citizens  of  Alabama,  will  be  held  in  each  county  in  the  state  on 
Monday  the  31”  day  of  August  next,  in  the  manner  provided  by 
the  laws  of  Alabama  on  the  11”  day  of  January  1861,  but  no  per- 
son can  vote  in  said  election,  or  be  a candidate  for  election  who  is 
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not  a legal  voter  as  the  law  was  in  that  day  and  if  he  excepted 
from  the  benefit  of  amesty  under  the  President’s  proclamation  of 
the  29  of  May  1865  he  must  have  obtained  a pardon. 

6”  Every  person  must  vote  in  the  county  of  his  residence  & 
before  he  is  allowed  to  do  so  must  take  & subscribe  the  oath  of 
amnesty  prescribed  in  the  President’s  Proclamation  of  29”  of  May 
1865,  before  some  one  of  the  officers  hereinafter  appointed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  county  where  he  offers  to  vote,  & any  per- 
son offering  to  vote  in  violation  of  these  rules  or  the  laws  of 
Alabama  on  the  1th  of  January  1861  will  be  punished. 

7”.  There  will  be  elected  in  each  county  of  the  State  on  said 
dav  as  many  delegates  to  said  convention  as  said  county  was  en- 
titled  to  representatives,  (in  the  House  of  Representatives)  on 

the  11th  day  of  January  1861 and  the  delegates  so 

elected  will  receive  a certificate  of  election  from  the  sheriff  of 
the  countv  & will  assemble  in  convention  at  the  Capitol  in 
Montgomery  on  the  10th  day  of  Sept.  1865  at  12  M. 

8”.  From  and  after  this  date  the  civil  & criminal  laws  of 
Alabama  as  they  stood  on  the  11th  day  of  January  1861,  except 
that  portion  which  relates  to  slavery,  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  full  force  & operation;  & all  proceedings  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  against  them  will  be  turned  over,  to  the  proper 
civil  officers,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  person  charged 
and  the  civil  authorities  will  proceed  in  all  cases  according  to 
law.  Suits  in  civil  cases  now  pending,  whether  in  original  mesne, 
or  find  process  before  any  officer  acting  under  Military  authority 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  proper  civil  officer  & he  will  be 
governed  in  all  things  by  the  laws  of  the  state  as  aforesaid— 

9,  All  unlawful  means  to  punish  offenders  are  herebv 
strictly  prohibited.  No  “vigilance  committee”  or  other  organiza- 
tion, for  the  punishment  of  supposed  offenders,  not  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  will  be  permitted;  & if  any  such  are 
attempted  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  will  be  promptlv 
arrested  & punished.  The  lovers  of  law  and  order  throughout 
the  state  are  appealed  to  & solemnlv  urged  to  aid,  bv  all  law- 
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ful  means,  in  sustaining  the  cause  of  law  & order.  If  the  people 
of  the  state  will  do  this  willingly  & promptly  we  shall  be  able 
to  restore  peace  & security  to  every  person  in  our  beloved  state 
if  the  offenders  become  too  strong  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States  will  aid  us.  Henceforth  that  power  will  act  in  aid 
of  & in  subordination  to  the  Civil  authorities  of  the  state 

10.  There  are  no  slaves  in  Alabama.  They  who  were  once 
slaves  are  now  free.  Let  us  encourage  and  aid  them  by  all  means 
in  our  power  to  be  honest  industrious  & peaceable  inhabitants. 
We  & they  have  much  to  learn  with  reference  to  the  new  rela- 
tion which  the  result  of  war  has  established  between  the  two 
races.  They  now  come  under  the  law  as  free  persons  of  color. 

11.  The  oath  that  is  required  to  be  taken  by  those  who  de- 
sire to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  mav  be  administered 
by  the  fudge  of  the  Probate  of  the  County  where  the  voter  lives 
or  by  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said  County  by  officers  specially 

thereunto,  appointed Blanks  will  be  furnished  those  officers 

by  the  Judge  of  Probate  to  whom  they  will  be  sent  on  application 

where  they  can  not  be  printed one  copy  of  said  oath  will  be 

given  the  voter  & another  will  be  kept  by  the  officer  before  whom 
it  is  taken  & endorsed  by  the  Judge  of  Probate  with  the  affiants 
name  & numbered  from  one  up  & which  must  be  filed  with 
the  Judge  of  Probate  & preserved  by  him  as  a part  of  the  rec- 
ords of  his  office The  Judge  of  Probate  must  give  out  a 

certified  list  of  names  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  affidavits 
& transmit  it  to  this  office  by  some  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention.  It  is  important  the  list  should  all  be  here  on  the  10” 
day  of  September  next  when  the  convention  meets. 

The  several  officers  will  also  transmit  their  accounts  for 
these  services  at  the  same  time  & if  the  lists  of  votes  made  in  a 
proper  manner  accompanying  them,  the  accounts  will  be 
promptly  laid  before  the  convention  for  adjustment 

The  Judge  of  Probate  & the  sheriff  who  were  in  office  on 
the  22d  of  May  1865  will  take  the  oath  herein  as  required  of  the 
other  officers  & continue  to  discharge  their  duties  of  their  res- 
pective officers  until  others  are  appointed 
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12  — — All  good  citizens  are  respectfully  and  earnestly 
urged  to  set  the  example  of  engaging  cheerfully,  hopefully  & 
energetically  in  the  prosecution  of  industrial  pursuits.  In  so  doing 
they  will  exert  a good  influence  on  those  who  are  despondent 
and  cast  down  by  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  us. 

13  The  idle,  the  evil  disposed  & the  vicious,  if  any 

such  there  be,  within  the  limits  of  our  state,  must  distinctly 
understand  that  all  violations  of  law  will  be  promptly  punished. 
The  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  are  hereby  required  to  keep 
in  readiness  a sufficient  force  of  deputies  or  assistants,  well  armed 
to  enable  them  to  execute  all  legal  processes  & arrest  all  offend- 
ers promptly:  & they  will  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  any 
neglect  of  duty  in  this  respect  — — — Rights  of  persons  & 
property  must  be  respected law  and  order  must  be  pre- 

served— 


Endorsement : 

Copy  of 

Original  Proclamation  of 
Lewis  E.  Parsons. 

Provisional  Governor  of  Alabama. 


Hd.  Qrs.  Vol.  Militia 
Girard  Ala.  Jany  13th  1866 


Col.  C.  M.  Hooper 
Comd  Militia 

Sir:— In  pursuance  of  your  order  desiring  information  concerning, 
the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  discharged  U.  S.  Soldiers  by  my  mili- 
tia, I desire  respectfully  to  make  the  following  report. 

On  or  about  the  20th  day  of  Dec.  1865  a difficulty  occurred 
at  a house  of  ill  fame  in  Girard  between  some  discharged  U.  S. 
Soldiers  and  some  young  men  in  Girard  ( alleged  to  have  belong- 
ed to  my  militia  by  Col.  Woodall).  It  seems  that  prior  to  the  dif- 
ficulty these  discharged  U.  S.  Soldiers  had  brought  some  low  and 
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easy  virtued  women,  from  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  converted  an  old 
unoccupied  Hotel  into  a house  of  ill  fame  by  placing  these  women 
in  it.  They  were  adjoining  to  and  near  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  decent  people  in  the  place. 

Their  fighting,  quarreling,  cursing,  profanity,  vulgarity,  & 
lewedness  daily  & nocturnally  greeted  the  eyes  and  ears  of  num- 
erous and  respectable  people  nearby. 

Several  young  men  whose  families  resided  nearby,  upon 
their  own  authority  proceeded  summarily  to  abate  the  nuisence; 
and  in  doing  so  had  a difficulty  with  these  discharged  soldiers; 
this  is  the  difficulty  referred  to  by  Col.  Woodall,  where  he  accuses 
my  militia  of  arresting  and  threatening  the  lives  of  discharged 
U.  S.  soldiers— No  one  was  hurt—  Immediately  after  Col.  Woodall 
sent  a Guard  into  Ala.  and  arrested  the  first  two  young  men  they 
saw  viz:—  Lewis  Chalmers  and  Wm.  Clarke,  and  confined 
them  in  the  Jail  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  24  hours.  They  were  sent 
back  into  Ala.  and  tried  by  Civil  Magistrates,  there  being  no 
shadow  of  proof  against  them,  they  were  released.  The  next  night 
some  of  Col.  Woodall’s  soldiers  made  a raid  into  Girard  and 
plundered  the  house  of  Mrs.  Chalmers  (a  poor  widow  lady  and 
mother  of  said  Lewis  Chalmers ) and  plundered  the  store  of  Mrs. 
Wa.  Casar,  also  a widow  lady.  They  then  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Bullard  (a  poor  widow  lady)  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  this  last  act  were  by  Col.  Woodall’s  order, 
or  with  his  knowledge  or  sanction. 

A few  days  since  some  of  Col.  Woodall’s  soldiers  came  on  this 
side  of  the  river  and  killed  a fine  cow,  which  they  do  not  deny. 

You  will  please  over-look  my  being  so  dilatory  in  this  matter, 
which  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communication. 

I learn  from  you  that  my  first  report  concerning  the  arrest  of 
my  militia  has  never  reached  you.  I have  made  an  additional 
one,  which  accompanies  this. 

I am  Colonel 
Very  respectfully 
Your  obt.  servt. 

Signed  C.  J.  Lewis 

Capt  Comd  Vol.  Militia 
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Endorsed 
Crawford,  Ala. 
January  17  th  1866. 


“Report  of  Captain  Chas.  J.  Lewis  in  answer  to  order  asking 
for  information  concerning  the  alleged  ill  treatment  of  discharged 
.US.  Soldiers. 


Respectfully  referred  to  Col.  Jno.  M.  Phillips,  County  Com- 
mandant of  Militia. 


Signed,  Chas.  M.  Hooper 
Ex  Commandant 


Copy  of  4 affidavits  signed  by  Jno.  D.  Goodwyn,  H.  M. 
Homes,  E.  W.  Pressley,  and  S.  J.  A.  Knight,  before  Joseph  R.  Nix 
J.  P.,  dated  each  Dec.  11,  65. 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA)  Personally  appeared  before  me, 

) 

Russell  County  ) Joseph  R.  Nix  justice  of  the 

) peace  of  said  county 

Jno.  D.  Goodwyn,  (in  the  other  copies  the  other  name  each  above 
written)  and  after  being  duly  sworn  deposeth  and  saith  that  on 
Wednesday  night  the  29th  Nov.  1865  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Col.  F.  Woodall  commanding  Post  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  said  Pressley’s,  ( some  of  the  others  were  arrested  at 
different  places  stated  in  each  affidavit)  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Jail  of  Columbus,  Ga.  & kept  there  22  hours.  The  alleged  cause 
of  said  arrest  was  not  stated  to  him.  He  was  treated  with  the 
indignity  of  being  cursed  by  the  guard.  He  further  deposeth  and 
saith  that  he  was  & is  a member  of  the  militia  Co.,  commanded 
by  C.  J.  Lewis  and  acting  under  his  orders.  There  was  no  investi- 
gation or  witnesses  offered  against  him. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  ) 

before  me  this  11  day  of  Dec.  1865  ) signed  Jno.  D.  Goodwin 

) 

) 

) 


Signed  Joseph  R.  Nix 
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The  other  three  are  signed  by  the  other  gentlemen  stated 
above. 

The  originals  sent  to  Major  General  Geo.  H.  Thomas. 

Not  mailed. 


Hd.  Qrs.  Vol.  Militia 
Girard  Ala.  Jany.  10th  1866. 


Col.  C.  M.  Hooper 

Cornel  Militia 

Sir In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I desire  respectfully  to 

make  the  following  report. 

Upon  the  organization  of  my  company  and  in  view  of  the 
great  amount  of  Robbery  committed  in  Girard  and  vicinity,  and 
the  distress  of  the  citizens  in  consequence  I issued  the  following 
orders  to  my  subordinate  officers,  “Arrent  all  Freeman  found 
stealing  or  with  property  that  they  cannot  account  for,  all  found 

with  fire-arms and  all  vagrants,  and  detail  a sufficient  guard 

under  the  command  of  a non-commissioned  officer,  and  send 
them  to  Hon.  James  F.  Waddell,  Adjt.  of  the  Freedman  s Bureau 
for  Russell  County  for  investigation  of  charges,” 

In  view  of  the  proximity  of  our  respective  commands  I went 
over  to  Columbus  and  explained  the  object  of  my  organization 
to  Cold.  Woodall’s  Adjt.,  the  former  being  absent.  He  gave  me  a 
very  satisfactory  answer  and  I proceeded  with  my  duties.  My 
men  had  been  executing  the  above  orders  but  a few  days  when 
Col.  Woodall  sent  a company  of  soldiers  over  to  Girard  without 
informing  me  or  my  men  of  their  object  and  returned  in  a few 
hours  without  interfering  with  our  duties,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
went  to  see  Col.  Woodall  and  learn  the  cause  of  such  conduct  as 
I was  apprehensive  of  some  false  reports  being  conveyed  to  him 
by  designing  white  men  & Freedmen.  He  confirmed  the  above 
apprehension  and  said  he  sent  those  soldiers  over  to  “straighten 
things.” 
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He  also  said  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Ala.  except  in 
cases  of  emergency  and  he  considered  that  one.  I explained  to 
him  in  a very  polite  and  affarable  manner  the  object  of  my  com- 
pany and  he  replied  very  insultingly  and  contumely,  “that  he 
would  manage  my  men  for  me  if  I didn’t  do  it  myself” 

The  next  day  (Wednesday,  Nov.  29,  1865)  he  sent  a garrison 
over  to  Girard,  released  a Freedman  in  my  custody  charged  with 
disturbing  the  Peace  of  the  town  by  fighting,  and  gave  back  some 
stolen  produce  that  Lt.  Oliver  had  taken  from  some  Freedmen, 
consisting  of  corn  Beef  & Tallow,  said  Freedman  voluntarily 
acknowledged  to  my  men  & Col.  Woodall’s  men  having  stolen 
said  property.  About  9 O’clock  that  night  men  belonging  to  my 
company  viz.  Lt.  J.  A.  Oliver,  serg  E.  M.  Pressley,  John  D.  Good- 
win, Sami  Knight  and  H.  M.  Hams.  They  were  all  in  Girard  at 
the  time.  Lt.  J.  A.  Oliver  was  not  imprisoned,  but  that  others 
were  taken  over  in  Columbus  Ga.  and  thrown  into  a common  Jail. 
H.  M.  Hames  was  a civil  officer  (constable)  of  the  state  of  Ala. 
The  enclosed  affadivits  will  inform  you  of  the  character  of  arrest 
and  treatment.  At  the  same  time  of  the  arrest  of  my  Militia,  quite 
a number  of  shot  guns  & pistols  (private  arms)  in  the  service  of 
the  state  were  taken  from  the  members  of  my  company,  by  Col. 
Woodall;  non  of  which  have  been  returned.  I should  be  glad  if 
these  arms  could  be  returned,  or  if  that  is  deemed  improper  to 
have  some  remuneration  therefor. 

As  an  instance  of  Col.  Woodall’s  action,  I mention  the  fact, 
that  about  the  15th  Nov.  1865,  a Freedman  was  caught  stealing  in 
Girard  by  several  citizens  and  carried  to  Col  Woodall,  who  re- 
fused to  act  in  any  way  asserting  his  official  incapacity  to  act  in 
cases  that  occur  in  Ala.  The  Freedman  was  discharged. 

About  a week  after  Mr  McGehee  detected  a Freedman  steal- 
ing his  dog.  A quarrel  ensued,  the  Freedman  struck  first  and 
with  an  ax,  McGehee  used  his  knife  though  not  severely.  The 
garrison  from  Columbus  attempted  to  arrest  McGehee,  he  es- 
caped. They  then  arrested  Mr.  Wm.  Gifford,  a disenterested 
party,  carried  him  before  Col.  Woodall,  who  assumed  the  right 
to  try  the  case  and  fined  Wm.  Gifford  $5.00. 
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It  will  afford  Mr.  Gifford  much  pleasure  to  have  the  money 
refunded. 

I proceed  now  to  give  a statement  of  my  conduct  towards 
U.  S.  Soldiers  and  the  treatment  of  my  men  to  Freedmen  and 
prisoners  while  in  their  charge.  I am  not  cognizant  of  any  abuse 
or  ill  treatment  by  my  men  to  prisoners  while  in  their  charge,  on 
the  contrary  they  were  treated  properly  and  respectfully.  I have 
treated  all  U.  S.  Soldiers  with  decorum  and  respect,  and  have  had 
no  clash  of  authority  with  the  garrison  stationed  in  this  County 
or  at  Union  Springs. 


I am  Colonel 

Very  respectfully 
Your  Obt.  Servt. 

Signed  C |.  Lewis 

Capt.  Comd  Vol.  Militia,  Giard,  Ala. 


Endorsed : 

Crawford  Ala.  Jan  17,  1866.  Report  of  Capt.  Chas.  J.  Lewis  Comd 
Milita  at  Girard. 

In  relation  to  Col.  Woodall  of  Columbus  Ga.s  interference 
with  his  command. 

Respectfully  referred  to  Col.  Jno.  M.  Phillips  County  Com- 
mandant for  endorsement signed C.  H.  Hooper 

Late  Commandant  of  Militia. 

Russell  Co.  Ala. 
Jany  13  th  1866 


Col.  C.  M.  Hooper 

You  will  herewith  please  forward  my  resignation,  which  you 
have  heretofore  refused  to  accept. 

The  authority  of  the  Militia  in  the  Girard  Beat  has  been  set 
at  naught  and  brought  into  much  contempt  by  the  action  of  Col. 
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Woodall.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  discharge  their  duties  in  that 
locality.  Furthermore  I have  removed  to  Crawford. 

I am  very  Respectfully 
Your  Obdt  Servt 
C.  J.  Lewis 

Capt.  Comd  Vol.  Militia 
Girard,  Ala. 


Endorsements: 

Crawford,  Ala. 
fan.  17  th  1866 

Resignation  of  Capt.  C.  J.  Lewis, 
of  Russell  Co.  Vol.  Militia. 


Respectfully  Referred  to 
Col.  Jno.  M.  Phillips, 
County  Commandant 
C.  M.  Hooper 


Respectfully  Approved  and  forwarded 
Jno.  M.  Phillips 

Col.  Comdg  Russell  Co.  Vol.  Militia 

Russell  County,  accepted  to  take 
effect  from  this  date 

By  order  of  Gen.  H.  P.  Watson 
Jan.  23  1866. 


Chambers  County  Ala 
Nov.  30th  1865 

W.  H.  Barnes 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  request  of  several  citizens  I have  written 

this  communication  and  trust  that  you  will  see  proper  to  give  it 
your  attention.  Recent  acts  of  insobordination  amongst  the  ne- 
groes of  this  community  teach  us  in  what  a helpless  and  defence- 
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less  condition  we  are  in  and  upon  what  an  uncertain  basis  our 
lives  and  property  depends.  1 will  cite  an  occurrence  that  trans- 
pired at  the  residence  of  my  brother  2h  miles  south  of  West  Point, 
on  last  Saturday  night.  Without  his  authority  or  consent  about 
two  hundred  negroes  with  ten  or  twelve  Federal  Soldiers,  be- 
longing to  the  garrison  at  West  Point  assembled  at  his  house  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a frolic.  After  three  requests  that  they 
should  leave  (one  of  which  was  made  by  his  wife)  my  brother 
took  his  shot  gun  and  told  the  crowd  that  after  the  expiration  of 
five  minutes  if  they  were  not  out  of  his  yard  he  would  fire  into 
the  crowd.  A portion  of  the  crowd  some  of  which  were  soldiers 
left  the  negro  cabins  and  went  out  in  front  of  his  house  where 
they  commenced  cursing  him  & his  family  and  threatening*  his 
life.  He  went  out  and  fired  his  gun  at  the  crowd.  The  gun  was 

o o 

loaded  with  small  shot  and  only  one  negro  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  hand.  We  heard  the  report  of  the  gun  at  my  fathers  and 
myself  and  four  others  armed  with  shot  guns  and  repeaters  went 
to  his  rescue  and  no  doubt  saved  his  house  from  being  destroyed 
and  his  family  abused  if  not  murdered.  We  soon  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  crowd.  The  soldiers  promised  to  leave  and  return 
to  town  immediately.  The  soldiers  stung  at  their  defeat,  reported 
to  their  commander  that  they  were  formally  captured,  and  pa- 
roled bv  a party  of  armed  rebels.  The  captain  next  morning  sent 
a squad  of  armed  men  out  to  the  residence  of  my  father,  brother 
and  T.  F.  Nolan,  and  took  our  fire-arms,  consisting  of  shot  guns, 
rifles,  and  pocket  repeaters.  We  went  up  to  West  Point  yesterday 
morning,  had  the  affair  thoroughly  investigated,  satisfied  the 
Captain  of  the  falsity  of  the  report,  and  that  we  did  no  more  than 
quell  the  disturbance,  and  disperse  a crowd  of  drunken  soldiers 
and  negroes.  A portion  of  the  same  crowd  passed  by  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  Standard— a neighbor,  and  while  himself  and  familv 
were  in  bed  asleep  threw  several  rocks  at  his  dwelling,  some  of 
which  struck  it.  They  committed  several  other  minor  offences 
against  private  property.  We  satisfied  the  commander  of  the 
above  facts  and  asked  for  our  guns,  he  refused  to  give  them  up. 

The  citizens  feel  justly  alarmed  at  such  conduct,  and  are 
very  solicitous  that  the  Militia  of  the  County  should  be  immedi- 
ately organized.  If  we  organize  a company  for  Militia  duty  will 
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it  be  permitted  by  the  Military  authorities  and  will  the  Governor 
accept  our  services  and  grant  us  arms?  We  ask  that  you  will  at- 
tend to  this  matter,  and  direct  what  course  we  should  pursue  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  place  ourselves  in  a position 
where  we  can  protect  our  lives  and  property.  The  Captain  in 
West  Point  has  no  jurisdiction  in  Alabama,  and  if  asked  to  protect 
your  property  there,  will  refuse  to  do  so,  yet  he  has  disarmed 
Alabamians  of  lawful  weapons.  Give  me  your  advice  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  What  course  should  we  pursue  to  recover  our  guns 
and  give  justice  to  all  parties?  I will  see  that  you  are  paid  for  your 
advice.  We  hope  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  regard  to  the 
organization  of  the  Militia  to  give  it  your  prompt  attention. 

Respfly  Yours 

J.  S.  Robinson  Jr. 

I recommended  Maj.  Wych  S.  Jackson  of  Chambers  County 
as  a person  very  qualified  for  the  appointment  of  Col.  Command- 
ant of  the  Militia  of  the  County  of  Chambers  and  hope  His  Excel- 
lency Provisional  Governor,  Lewis  E.  Parsons  will  make  an  im- 
mediate appointment. 

Deer.  2 1865.  W.  H.  Barnes 


(In  pencil) 

We  concur  in  the  above 
recommendation. 

J.  C.  Meadows 
J.  S.  Robinson 

Endorsement: 

Chambers  Issued  Nov.  6th,  1865. 
Let  Comd.  issue  Deer  65. 

L.  E.  P. 
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“THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE” 
Or 

“Plantation  Life  As  It  Was” 

By 

Ella  Storrs  Christian 


1916 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  late  Mrs.  Forney  Stephenson,  the  original 
manuscript  of  “The  Days  that  are  no  More”,  by  Mrs.  Ella  Storrs  Christian, 
was  given  to  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and  Histoiy  for 
permanent  preservation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  generation  is 
so  unfamiliar  with  the  War  and  Reconstruction  period  in  Alabama,  1860- 
1866,  the  editor  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  has  decided  to  present 
Mrs.  Christian’s  “Memoirs”  of  that  period,  beginning  in  the  present  issue 
and  continuing  in  the  next.  The  personal  data  about  Mrs.  Christian  was 
furnished  the  editor  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Lucy  Christian,  of  Uniontown. 
Alabama.  Mrs.  Christian  was  the  daughter  of  Joshua  Storrs  and  Mary 
(Semple)  Storrs,  and  was  born  June  15,  1833,  at  the  “Retreat”,  the  home 
of  her  grandfather,  Judge  fames  Semple,  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Her 
early  life  was  spent  at  “White  Cottage”,  her  father’s  plantation  on  the 
James  River.  The  Storrs  family  left  Virginia  for  Alabama  in  September 
1838,  the  grandparents  and  other  relaties  accompanied  them.  The  familv 
party  occupied  several  carriages,  and  the  house  servants  followed  in  wagons, 
the  field  hands  walking  the  horses,  mules,  cows  and  dogs.  On  reaching  their 
destination  in  Perry  County,  Alabama,  the  family  bought  land  not  a great 
way  from  the  present  Uniontown,  which  was  then  called  Woodville  and 
consisted  of  a bar-room  and  a few  houses,  and  built  the  familv  home.  As 
there  were  no  schools  the  Grandmother  Storrs  taught  the  children-  In  1852 
Robert  Christian  came  to  Alabama  and  bought  the  adjoining  plantation 
which  he  named  “Fair  Oakes”.  Very  soon  after  his  arrival  young  Christian 
was  married  to  his  Cousin,  Miss  Ella  Storrs.  Mr.  Christian  died  leaving  his 
widow  with  five  children.  Only  one  of  the  children,  Lucy,  is  still  living. 


PREFACE 

My  children  have  so  often  begged  me  to  tell  them  of  my  life 
in  the  troubled  times  from  the  early  fall  of  1860  to  January  1866, 
that  it  seems  well  to  write  my  memories  of  these  times  as  they 
come  to  me.  Memories  of  the  old  times  are  passing  so  rapidly 
away  that  I wish  them  to  know  life  on  a Canebrake  Plantation  as 
it  really  was.  They  have  begged  that  I would  let  others  share 
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with  them  the  pleasure,  as  they  lovingly  deem  it,  claiming  that 
daily  life  on  the  Canebrake  Plantation”  has  not  before  been  the 
theme  of  a book 

I,  at  first,  thought  that  I would  revise  extensively  before  pub- 
lication, leaving  out  names  and  many  little  homely  incidents, 
then  I remembered  the  kindness  of  the  Public,  which  rarely  fails 
an  old  lady,  so  I have  concluded  to  submit  these  fragmentory 
memories,  just  as  they  are. 


Chapter  I 

The  fall  of  1860,  was  one  of  great  unrest,  very  different  from 
the  easy  careless  life  of  the  Old  South,  for  we  realized  that  if 
Lincoln  was  elected  it  meant  secession. 

Your  father  was  one  of  the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  Electors, 
and  was  of  course  a great  deal  away  from  home.  I hov/ever,  al- 
ways felt  safe,  though  there  were  frequent  reports  of  insurrections 
among  the  Negroes,  and  repeatedly  well  laid  pins  for  insurrec- 
tions were  found  out,  in  time  to  prevent  any  serious  trouble;  our 
Negroes  were  never  implicated  in  any  of  these  plots,  as  most 
of  them  were  inherited  and  very  much  devoted  to  the  family. 

It  is  really  a remarkable  thing,  that  in  the  many  insurrec- 
tion plots  made  during  my  life  no  Negro  who  belonged  to  any 
branch  of  our  family  was  ever  involved,  the  other  Negroes  say- 
ing that  they  were  afraid  to  trust  them,  as  they  would  certainly 
warn  their  “white  folks.”  Oh!  those  were  trving;  days!  the  verv 
air  seemed  filled  with  menace  of  trouble  to  come.  And  to  add 
to  my  unhappiness  your  grandmothers  health  began  to  fail,  so 
we  had  to  keep  all  idea  of  impending  trouble  from  her,  talking 
brightly  and  cheerfully  in  her  presence,  when  of  course  we  were 
utterly  miserable. 

Your  father  expecting  to  move  out  West,  sold  our  dear  home 
' Fair  Oaks”  that  summer,  but  after  a trip  out  West  he  decided 
to  remain  in  the  Canebrake,  and  bought  our  present  plantation 
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New  Hope”,  down  on  the  old  Demopolis  and  Selma  dirt  road, 
to  which  we  moved  just  after  Lincoln’s  election. 

From  that  time  the  men  and  boys  all  over  the  country  were 
forming  companies  and  drilling.  A cavalry  company  was  form- 
ed in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  they  drilled  in  one  of  our 
fields,  and  Beverly,  who  was  a little  fellow,  watched  them  with 
great  interest,  imitating  their  manouvers  on  his  stick  horse. 

Captain  Otey  was  a West  Pointer  so  of  course  they  were 
finely  drilled.  This  company  however,  never  saw  active  service 
being  composed  of  old  men  and  semi-invalids,  to  which  latter 
class  your  father  belonged.  The  Canebrake  Rifle  Guards,  an 
infantry  company,  was  formed  in  Uniowntown  and  vicinity,  and 
saw  most  active  service  of  which  I will  tell  you  later. 

On  Dec.  20,  1860,  South  Carolina  seceeded  from  the  Union 
and  we  then  waited  most  anxiously,  for  the  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Alabama  to  convene  and  pass  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  this  was  done  on  Jany.  11,  1861.  Your  father,  his  brother 
James;  and  your  cousin  Betty  Semple  were  all  present,  and  have 
often  described  the  scene  to  me.  It  was  a most  remarkable  meet- 
ing. 


Though  each  speaker  strongly  urged  secession  they  spoke 
with  tears  streaming  down  their  faces,  for  while  they  knew  the 
necessity  for  the  measure  it  was  such  keen  pain  to  leave  the 
Union. 

Among  the  speakers  was  the  famous  William  L.  Yancey, 
who  was  known  throughout  the  South  as  a most  wonderful  ora- 
tor. When  the  ordinance  was  passed  tears  mingled  with  the 
cheers. 

Your  cousin  Lettie  Tyler,  then  ran  up  the  new  flag  and  the 
secession  guns  boomed  out. 

It  seemed  a very  direct  answer  to  prayer,  that  Bishop  Cobbs 
should  have  died  just  as  the  first  secession  gun  was  fired,  as  he 
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had  always  prayed  that  he  might  die  before  the  Union  was  dis- 
solved. For  though  he  was  an  ardent  Southerner,  he  knew, 
having  the  “wisdom  of  the  serpent,  with  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove,”  the  great  suffering  that  must  be  endured  especially  by 
the  women  of  the  South,  and  how  unprepared  we  were  for  war. 
Bishop  Cobbs  was  the  most  perfect  character  that  I have  ever 
known,  being  as  much  famed  for  his  meekness  as  for  his  wisdom. 
He  was  known  in  the  Triennial  Convention  as  the  wise  Bishop. 

On  his  visit  to  England  he  was  received  at  Court,  and  he 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  ecclesiastical  world  that  when 
the  Bishop  of  London  visited  the  United  States,  after  more  than 
fifty  years  had  elapsed,  he  said  that  if  any  of  Bishop  Cobbs  de- 
scendents  were  present  at  the  Triennial  Convention  that  he 
would  like  to  meet  them. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  in  the  many,  many 
books,  that  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  war,  the 
fact  that  we  were  so  unprepared  for  war  has  been  so  lightly 
touched  on. 

All  shipping  and  ordinance  of  war  was  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  there  were  only  a few  ordnance  stores  that 
could  be  seized  by  the  South,  and  there  were  comparatively  few 
lines  of  rail-roads  through  the  South,  and  those  largely  owned  by 
Northern  capitalists.  Of  course  we  were  better  able  to  equip 
an  army  than  a navy,  as  all  the  shipyards  were  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  were  however,  well  provided  with 
leaders,  so  many  Southern  men  having  served  in  both  the  Unit- 
ed States  army  and  navy. 

But  to  return  to  my  personal  experience;  such  preparations 
for  war  as  we  could  make  were  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  we  heard  and  thought  of  nothing  but  war,  even  the  children 
played  war.  I can  see  Beverly  now,  a little  fellow  in  dresses,  so 
interested  in  his  little  camps  full  of  stick  soldiers,  which  he  tried 
to  drill  like  Captain  Otey  drilled  father.  How  little  we  realized 
that  the  ideal  peaceful  life  of  the  old  South  was  gone,  to  return 
no  more,  and  that  there  were  long  and  bitter  years  of  agony  be- 
fore us. 
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It  was  the  keenest  grief  and  mortification  to  me,  and  to  all 
other  Virginians  of  my  acquaintance,  that  Virginia  waited  so 
long  to  follow  the  example  of  her  sister  states  in  leaving  the 
Union. 

Col.  Jones,  a dear  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in  Camden,  felt 
so  deeply  on  this  subject  that  he  regarded  it  almost  as  a disgrace, 
and  would  not  allow  Virginia  to  be  spoken  of  in  his  presence. 
All  four  of  his  sons  answered  their  country’s  call  promptly,  en- 
listing in  Alabama  regiments,  his  youngest,  a boy  of  sixteen 
never  came  back. 

I never  felt  quite  as  he  did,  for  I was  sure  that  Virginia 
would  come  in  the  end: 

“And  stand  as  she  stood  in  the  olden  day” 

You  know  how  nobly  she  vindicated  herself,  and  how  she 
suffered  for  the  Cause. 

The  news  facilities  were  very  poor  in  those  days,  especially 
in  this  little  village.  Montgomery,  eighty  miles  away,  was  the 
nearest  telegraph  station,  and  we  had  to  rely  on  very  irregular 
mails,  so  the  sound  of  the  guns  at  Fort  Sumter  was  our  first  in- 
timation that  hostilities  had  begun.  Of  course  we  knew  from 
the  guns  that  a battle  was  going  on,  but  had  no  idea  of  where. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  our  excitement  and  ang- 
uish, for  up  to  that  time  none  of  us  believed  there  would  be  any 
real  war,  trusting  that  the  Confederate  States  Commissioners 
could  bring  about  a peaceful  adjustment  of  affairs,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  keep  faith  with  them. 

When  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sumter  reached  us,  there  was 
great  rejoicing  throughout  the  country.  Thanksgiving  services 
were  held  in  every  church  in  town,  and  our  one  little  cannon 
played  a conspicious  part  in  the  torchlight  procession  that  night. 
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Mv  brother  was  living  in  Marion,  so  of  course  joined  that 
company.  He  had  attended  school  in  Marion,  so  had  many 
friends  and  old  schoolmates  there.  This  company  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Morgan,  which  guards  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay. 

At  the  organization  of  the  army  he  was  rejected  on  account 
of  his  extreme  deafness;  after  some  months  he  went  to  Rich- 
mond, hearing  that  the  examination  was  not  as  rigorous  as  in 
Alabama,  but  was  again  rejected,  much  to  his  distress. 

Your  father’s  two  brothers  died  before  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities, so  we  had  no  one  nearer  than  Uncles,  cousins,  and  of 
course  a number  of  friends,  as  dear  as  relatives  in  the  army,  this 
was  a great  grief  to  me,  as  all  Southern  women  felt  it  an  honor 
to  give  their  nearest  and  dearest  to  their  country. 

Nothing  of  much  moment  happened  to  break  our  peaceful 
days  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  until  the  Canebrake  Rifle  Guards 
were  ordered  to  the  camp  of  instruction  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 

I cannot  tell  you  of  the  mingled  feelings  of  pain  and  exhalta- 
tion  at  the  departure  of  the  company  as  so  many  of  them  were 
near,  and  dear  to  me.  The  officers  of  this  company  were: 

Capt.  Dr.  Richard  Clark 

1.  Lieut.  T.  K.  Coleman 

2.  Lieut.  Leigh  R.  Terrell 

3.  Lt.  David  W.  Pitts 

1.  Sargeant  W.  O.  Hudson 

2.  Sargent  W.  H.  Hudson 

3 Sargeant  John  P.  Walk 

4 Sargeant  Frank  M.  DeLorme 

1.  Corporal  W.  H.  Long 

2.  Corporal  W.  A.  Chambers 

3.  Corporal  C.  A.  Terrell 

4.  Corporal  J.  E.  Ware. 
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Dr.  Clark  was  Mother’s  doctor,  whom  she  loved  dearly,  and 
W.  O.  Hudson  was  our  own  doctor  and  most  intimate  friend. 
The  third  and  fourth  corporals  were  very  young.  C.  A.  Terrell 
was  fearfully  wounded  in  the  knee  and  had  to  be  at  home  on 
furlough  for  some  time,  suffering  intense  agony,  but  as  soon  as 
he  could  mount  a horse,  he  went  back  to  the  front  enlisting  in 
cavalry  regiment. 

J o 


I came  up  to  Union  town  a few  days  before  the  company 
left.  As  Mother  was  so  much  worse  I wished  to  be  constantly 
with  her.  We  had  to  conceal  from  her  the  departure  of  the  com- 
pany, knowing  that  it  would  give  her  great  pain,  even  as  near 
the  border  land  as  she  then  was. 

You  may  imagine  what  we  suffered,  though  none  of  us  real- 
ised that  the  war  co.uld  last;  the  men  thought  their  absence  was 
only  for  a few  months,  still  they  had  your  father  spend  the  day 
before  the  company  left  in  writing  their  wills. 

Nearly  all  the  ladies  in  town  went  to  the  train  to  see  the 
company  off,  but  your  aunts  and  I could  not  leave  Mother,  fear- 
ing she  would  suspect  something  from  our  absence. 

This  company  made  a very  glorious  record,  retaining  their 
organization  to  the  end  of  the  war,  though  very  few  of  the  orig- 
inal company  came  back.  They  formed  a part  of  the  famous 
Fourth  Alabama,  and  no  regiment  made  a better  record.  Then 
we  settled  down  to  dull  monotony,  waiting  for  letters,  which 
began  to  come  very  soon,  and  each  letter  as  regarded  as  com- 
mon property.  The  Negroes  belonging  to  the  old  families  were 
very  much  interested  in  news  from  our  men,  and  after  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  rejoiced  as  much  in  Southern  victories  as 
their  owners  did. 
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Chapter  2 

There  was  virtually  no  change  in  the  daily  life  at  the  South 
for  some  time;  Slavery  as  I knew  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
systems  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Most  of  my  friends  came  from 
Virginia,  bringing  their  slaves  with  them.  These  were  generally 
inherited,  and  of  course  the  feeling  of  affection,  was  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  in  both  races.  The  slaves’  childlike  dependance 
on  their  master  and  mistress,  was  very  touching.  They  brought 
to  them  their  joys  and  sorrows,  as  children  do  to  their  parents. 
Your  mammy  whose  family  had  come  down  through  more  than 
three  generations,  and  who  always  identified  herself  with  the 
family,  lost  three  children  in  an  epidemic  of  measles,  that  swept 
through  the  country  during  the  war.  When  they  were  taken  sick, 
we  insisted  that  she  should  go  to  the  quarters  and  stay  with 
them,  but  though  she  was  a most  devoted  mother,  she  would  not 
do  it,  saying  she  had  rather  that  Ginnie,  who  nursed  all  the  ne- 
groes when  they  were  sick,  should  nurse  them,  and  your  father 
and  I,  give  them  their  medicine,  which  we  did.  Your  father  went 
down  to  the  quarters  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  see  that  the  sick 
negroes  had  their  medicine  and  proper  attention.  When  your 
mammy’s  children  died,  she  asked  me  to  have  Lewis  dressed  in 
his  masters  clothes,  and  the  two  girls  in  mine,  and  this  really 
seemed  to  give  her  great  comfort.  She  was  so  dreadfully  distress- 
ed, that  I told  her  she  had  better  stay  at  the  quarters  with  her 
children  for  awhile,  and  let  one  of  the  other  negroes  take  her 
place  as  nurse,  but  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  it,  saying  no 
one  else  should  nurse  her  baby,  and  that  she  wanted  to  be  with 
“Mistis”. 


She  looked  so  badly,  that  we  thought  an  entire  change  would 
benefit  her,  so  sent  her  with  my  baby,  who  was  just  two  years 
old,  up  to  Uniontown,  to  stay  with  your  aunts  for  awhile.  In  a 
weeks  time,  though  her  health  was  improved,  she  was  so  home- 
sick that  we  had  to  send  for  her.  After  a short  time  she  regained 
her  usual  cheerfulness.  Your  mammy  was  not  alone  in  her  attach- 
ment to  the  family,  every  negro  on  the  plantation  seemed  devoted 
to  us.  Your  father  kept  bachelor  hall,  for  some  years,  and  after 
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our  marriage  they  said,  “though  Master  was  good  and  kind,  it  was 
not  like  having  a “Mistis”. 

Sunday  was  scarcely  a day  of  rest  for  me,  as  all  the  women 
and  many  of  the  men  were  not  content  unless  they  could  come 
up  to  the  house  every  Sunday  morning  if  it  were  only  to  say 
“howdy  Mistis”.  My  life  was  of  necessity  a very  busy  one,  as  the 
mistress  on  a plantation  always  had  the  clothing  for  the  men, 
women,  and  even  the  babies,  cut  out  and  made  at  the  house, 
superintending,  marking,  and  giving  out  the  clothing  as  it  was 
needed,  and  assisting  in  knitting  the  socks  and  stockings,  for  you 
could  not  get  heavy,  ready  made  clothing  in  Uniontown.  Negroes 
in  those  dear  old  times  were  very  childlike,  for  though  on  each 
plantation  the  entire  time  of  a capable  woman  was  spent  in  nurs- 
ing the  sick  and  caring  for  the  little  children,  still  my  negroes 
were  not  satisfied  unless  “Mistis”  made  them  several  visits  a day, 
when  they  were  sick.  The  doctor  told  me  what  he  wished  done, 
the  nurse  coming  to  me  for  orders,  and  I always  had  the  food  for 
the  sick  ones  prepared  by  my  cook. 

Slaves  were  a very  care-free  race,  every  thing  was  provided 
for  them  even  including  tobacco.  Each  family  had  their  own  hen 
house  and  garden,  in  that  way  making  pocket  money,  for  we 
bought  whatever  they  wished  to  sell.  Once  a month  we  would  get 
vour  Uncle  Cobbs  to  hold  Sunday  afternoon  service  for  them, 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon,  I spent  some  time  at  the  quarters 
teaching  them  a simple  catachism,  orally,  reading  from  the  Bible 
to  them  and  singing  hymns  with  them. 

Then  Sunday  night,  and  one  night  in  every  week  they  had 
their  own  prayer  meetings,  which  they  kept  up  until  a late  hour. 
We  would  frequently  go  to  the  quarters  to  hear  them  sing  and 
pray,  which  always  pleased  them.  Most  of  them  had  fine  voices 
so  1 enjoyed  hearing  them  sing.  I taught  them  a great  many 
hymns,  but  at  their  prayer  meetings  they  seemed  to  prefer  sing- 
ing their  own  hymns,  saying  they  had  more  religion  than  those 
in  a book.  The  tunes  of  their  hymns  were  always  beautiful,  and 
the  words  were  sometimes  pretty  too,  but  the  ones  they  liked 
best  were  those  they  composed  as  they  sung.  The  leader  would 
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begin  by  singing  a line  alone,  which  they  would  all  repeat  as  a 
chorus,  then  some  one  in  the  congregation  would  sing  out  an- 
other line,  and  they  would  all  sing  the  chorus,  and  so  on  to  the 
end. 


A hymn  they  were  very  fond  of  was,  “My  Jesus  acoming”  I 
will  give  you  as  a specimen,  one  rendering  of  it  that  I heard,  but 
it  was  subject  to  many  variations,  the  leader  sang, 

“My  Jesus  acomin! 

He’s  acoming  inde  mawning, 

My  Jesus  acomin! 

He’s  a coming  in  his  charot, 

My  Jesus  acomin! 

Crac  you  whip  Liga, 

My  Jesus  acomin! 

Open  de  gate  Marthy, 

My  Jesus  acomin! 

Run  to  meet  ‘im  Mary! 

My  Jesus  acomin! 

His  eyes  like  fire, 

My  Jesus  acomin! 

His  legs  lik  a pilgrems, 

My  Jesus  acomin! 

This  was  some  times  carried  on  indefinitely,  each  one  contribut- 
ing what  they  thought  might  take  place,  when  “My  Jesus”  came. 
The  singing  of  this  hymn  always  resulted  in  some  one  of  the 
singers  getting  “happy”,  as  they  called  it.  They  would  form  a 
circle  joining  hands,  and  jumping  up  and  down  in  time  to  the 
music,  becoming  more,  and  more  excited  as  they  wheeled  faster, 
and  faster,  and  sang  faster,  and  faster,  the  words  coming  so 
rapidly,  that  they  were  hardly  articulate.  I would  frequently  be 
reminded  of  the  witches  dance  in  “Tam’  O’  Shanter 

“The  pipers  loud  and  louder  blew. 

The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew.” 

Then  suddenly  one  of  them  would  give  a piercing  scream,  throw 
up  their  hands,  and  falling  down  would  have  to  be  carried  out, 
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almost  in  a state  of  catalepsy.  Getting  “happy”,  was  considered  a 
sign  of  piety,  and  they  were  very  proud  when  they  had  accom- 
plished it. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  this  except  those  who 
had  “come  through,  and  jined  de  church”,  this  was  accomplished 
by  “cornin’  in,”  “telling  their  experience,  and  shaking  hands  all 
around.  When  they  decided  to  “seek  religion”,  they  selected  one 
of  the  older  “memmers”  as  their  “mother  in  de  gospil”  who  would 
pray  and  advise  with  them,  while  they  were  in  the  transition  state 
from  sinner  to  saint.  They  went  about  looking  perfectly  miser- 
able, slighting  their  work,  and  neglecting  their  meals,  a most 
unusual  thing  for  a negro,  and  seeking  dark  corners  to  pray  in. 
When  they  were  beginning  “to  see  light”,  they  refused  to  speak, 
only  shaking  their  heads  when  spoken  to,  and  when  they  “came 
through”,  it  was  announced  by  a loud  scream,  clapping  of  hands, 
and  embracing  the  nearest  person.  This  was  taken  up  by  all  the 
negroes  in  hearing  distance  until  there  was  a general  uproar. 


I remember  going  down  one  afternoon  when  I was  a child, 
to  sec  Mother’s  cook  Aunt  Silvy,  who  was  sick.  She  was  an  elderly 
woman,  and  considered  a desperate  sinner  by  the  “members”;  we 
thought  she  was  getting  well,  but  when  I went  in  I could  not  get 
her  to  speak.  I did  not  suspect  her  of  “seeking”,  so  was  frightened, 
though  her  pulse  was  good;  I ran  back  to  the  house  to  tell  Mother, 
and  she  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  said  he  could  not  see  that  Aunt 
Silvy  was  worse,  and  he  supposed  it  was  only  an  old  darkey’s 
whim.  Just  before  bed  time  there  was  a great  uproar  at  the 
quarters,  shouts  of,  “Sis  Silvy  is  through”  and  they  prayed  and 
sang  most  of  the  night.  The  next  morning  she  told  me,  “Miss  Ella 
I knowed  every  word  you  said,  when  you  was  talking  to  me  las’ 
night,  but  I was  most  through,  and  was  skeered  to  speak”,  that 
afternoon  great  praying  and  singing  went  on.  I wish  I could  re- 
member the  words  of  their  Easter  hymn,  but  I can  only  remember 
the  first  two  verses, 
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Dere  was  a ban  ob  music! 

Dere  was  a ban  ob  music! 

Dere  was  a ban  ob  music! 

In  dat  ole  churchyard. 

Go  tel  Mary  an  Mar  thy, 

Go  tel  Mary  an  Mar  thy, 

Go  tel  Mary  an  Marthy, 

Christ  is  risen  from  de  dead! 

There  were  many  others,  but  I can  only  remember  fragments 
of  them  here  and  there.  Another  one  was 

Children  you  see  dat  charot  comin? 

Children  you  see  dat  charot  comin? 

De  fore  wheels  run  by  de  grace  ob  God, 

An  de  hine  wheels  run  by  faith 
Chillun,  de  hine  wheels  run  by  faith. 

All  of  their  hymns  were  on  this  order.  When  Beverly  was  a 
very  little  fellow,  he  was  taken  to  the  quarters  one  Sunday  after- 
noon to  hear  them  sing.  They  were  singing  with  unusual  zest: 
‘'My  Jesus  a comin”.  He  was  so  carried  away  by  it,  that  he  sung 
it  incessantly,  would  sing  until  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  would 
lie  on  the  floor,  still  singing,  and  keeping  time  with  his  hands, 
and  feet.  Your  father  thought  this  excitement  very  bad  for  him, 
as  it  prevented  his  sleeping,  so  threatened  to  punish  him  if  he  did 
not  stop.  He  stopped  singing  it  aloud,  but  when  I went  to  sit  by 
him  after  he  was  in  bed  I found  he  was  singing  it  in  a whisper, 
his  little  body  quivering  with  excitement.  He  finally  went  to 
sleep  from  exhaustion,  and  woke  the  next  day  his  normal  happy 
self. 


Your  mammy  was  very  little  like  a negro;  but  one  taste  she 
shared  in  common  with  the  others  was  her  love  of  funerals.  We 
heard  one  morning  that  a neighbor  was  to  be  buried  in  Union- 
town  that  day,  the  procession  passing  our  gate.  After  awhile  I 
saw  the  procession  coming  up  the  road,  and  was  attracted  by 
Beverly  running  to  the  gate,  exclaiming,  “Thank  God  I see  the 
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corpse”.  When  I asked  what  he  meant  by  saying  anything  so 
horrible,  he  said  “Mammy  said  she  would  not  take  us  walking, 
until  the  corpse  passed.  He  of  course  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  but  as  his  mammy  said  “there  comes  the 
corpse,”  knew  he  could  then  take  his  delayed  walk.  The  young 
negroes  cared  very  little  for  praying  and  singing  hymns,  but  loved 
to  get  Uncle  Davy  to  play  on  the  banjo  for  them  to  dance.  They 
• kept  such  perfect  time  and  seemed  so  happy  I loved  to  watch 
them.  My  carriage  driver,  Uncle  Burrell,  was  a famous  dancer, 
and  was  very  proud  of  his  “straw  dance”.  No  one  of  the  planta- 
tion could  rival  him  in  it.  He  would  cross  two  broomstraws  on 
the  floor,  and  begin  by  dancing  around  them  then  dancing  into 
the  straw  cross,  and  never  touching  or  even  stirring  the  straws, 
repeating  until  he  had  danced  into  all  four  spaces.  He  always 
danced  this  in  his  bare  feet.  This  was  really  a wonderful  achieve- 
ment when  you  could  remember  the  size  of  a negro  man’s  feet. 
He  was  a very  graceful  dancer,  and  when  we  admired  his 
prowess,  he  would  always  say  he  was  dancing  for  the  “honor  of 
old  Nansemond”.  He  was  from  Nansemond  Co.  Virginia. 


Remember  I am  only  telling  you  of  life  as  it  was  on  our 
plantation,  though  this  was  the  life  led  on  most  plantations 
owned  by  Virginians.  I knew  of  very  few  cases  where  the  slaves 
were  ever  badly  treated.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  affection 
between  master  and  slave,  each  negro  represented  so  much 
money,  and  it  was  of  course  to  the  interest  of  the  owner,  that  the 
slaves  should  be  well  cared  for.  The  fate  of  old  and  sick  negroes 
of  the  present  day  is  certainly  a marked  contrast  to  the  care 
taken  of  slaves. 


Old  Georgianna,  my  milker,  whom  I never  knew  until  recent 
years,  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “when  a nigger  is  sick  or  dies  now, 
no  body  will  nuss  or  stroud  em,  less  they  pays  for  it”;  and  looking 
at  me  in  the  most  pitiful  way’  said,  “when  I dies  Mis  Ella,  please 
you  all  have  me  buried,  caus  my  chillun  will  let  the  buzzards  eat 
me  fore  they  will  take  any  trouble  with  me”.  In  slavery  times  she 
would  at  her  age  have  had  very  little  work  to  do,  and  been  given 
every  comfort.  It  is  remarkable  what  stress  a negro  places  on 
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having  some  one  they  especially  care  for,  close  their  eyes  when 
they  die. 


Your  mammy  made  me  promise  many  years  before  her  death, 
that  when  she  was  dying  I would  hold  her  hand  and  then  close 
her  eyes.  In  her  last  sickness  when  the  end  drew  near,  it  seemed 
to  be  great  comfort,  that  I was  with  her  to  fulfil  that  promise. 

She  had  seemed  always  to  object  to  going  to  Church,  or  hear- 
ing the  Bible  read.  She  had  a habit  of  standing  in  the  door  of  my 
room,  and  talking,  but  whenever  we  begin  to  read  aloud  in  the 
Bible  the  lessons  for  the  day,  she  would  immediately  leave  the 
room.  This  happened  so  often,  that  I asked  her  why  she  never 
cared  to  hear  the  Bible  read.  She  said  “caus  Mistis  if  I knows 
more  I will  be  more  'countable”. 


But  in  her  last  sickness,  all  this  seemed  to  be  changed.  She 
wanted  one  of  us  to  read  to  her  in  the  Bible  all  the  time,  and 
although  she  was  suffering  agonies  from  her  cancer,  Psalm  103 
always  seemed  to  quiet  her,  especially  verses  eleven,  twleve,  and 
thirteen,  “For  look  how  high  the  heaven  is  in  comparison  of  the 
earth;  so  great  is  his  mercy  also  toward  them  that  fear  him.” 

“Look  how  wide  also  the  east  is  from  the  west;  so  far  hath  he 
set  our  sin  from  us.” 

“Yea,  like  as  a father  pitieth  his  own  children:  even  so  is  the 
Lord  merciful  unto  them  that  fear  him.” 


She  would  make  us  repeat  these  verses  hundreds  of  times, 
each  repetition  seeming  to  bring  fresh  comfort.  I suppose  her 
great  love  for  her  own  children  made  her  more  fully  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  beautiful  words. 
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Chapter  3 

When  the  news  of  our  victory  at  Manassas  was  received, 
there  was  universal  joy  and  thanksgiving,  as  only  one  man  in  the 
Canebrake  Rifle  Guards  was  killed,  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Pitts.  This 
small  fatality  seems  very  remarkable,  as  the  fourth  Alabama  to 
which  this  company  belonged,  covered  themselves  with  glory  that 
day,  as  indeed  they  did  throughout  the  war.  We  fondly  hoped 
that  the  war  would  speedily  end;  it  was  even  reported  here,  that 
the  army  was  marching  on  Washington,  and  we  believed  it,  not 
realizing  the  condition  of  the  army,  and  how  utterly  impossible 
that  would  have  been.  There  was  great  joy  among  the  negroes 
too,  as  they  seemed  to  think  “our  company”  was  responsible  for 
the  victory.  As  I have  told  you  very  few  of  the  original  members 
of  this  company  survived  the  war.  I personally  knew  only  a few 
of  those  who  were  killed,  John,  and  Tom  Pitts,  sons  of  a near 
neighbor,  fell,  one  at  Gaines  Mills,  Va.  the  other  at  Benton,  Ala. 
Both  of  them  were  very  young.  Walter  Hungerford,  another 
brave  boy,  and  Lieut.  Tom  Coleman,  who  was  elected  Capt.  when 
Dr.  Clark  had  to  come  home. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  death  were  very  sad.  His 
wife  received  the  news  of  his  being  mortally  wounded  as  she  was 
returning  from  the  burial  of  their  only  child.  She  went  to  him  at 
once,  going  through  untold  hardships  in  reaching  him.  He  talked 
to  her  incessantly  of  the  child,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  sending 
messages  to  him,  which  she  promised  to  deliver,  never  letting  him 
know  of  the  little  fellows  death.  She  remained  with  him  until  his 
death,  bringing  his  body  home  with  her. 

Your  cousin  Leigh  Richmond  Terrell,  who  rose  to  be  Col.  of 
a regiment  was  also  killed,  and  Mr.  Wright  a brother  of  our  over- 
seer Tom  Hilton,  the  famous  “drummer  boy  of  Shiloh”,  was  re- 
ported fatally  wounded,  although  he  was  not  a member  of  the 
Cane  Brake  Rifle  Guard.  We  felt  a personal  interest  in  him  as 
he  lived  near  Uniontown.  He  was  such  a little  fellow,  only 
fourteen  years  old. 
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At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  begged  his  captain  for  a gun, 
which  was  given  him,  and  after  the  battle  his  chaplain  found 
him  lying  on  the  ground,  he  thought  dying.  As  he  bent  over  him 
the  child  opened  his  eyes  and  gasped  out  “yes,  Chaplain  I am 
badly  wounded  but  I am  not  whipped”.  He  miraculously  re- 
covered, and  now  lives  near  this  place. 

In  August  Mr.  Wright,  our  overseer  volunteered.  We  were 
much  distressed  to  part  with  him  as  he  had  lived  with  us  from 
the  time  of  our  marriage  and  we  regarded  him  almost  as  a mem- 
ber of  our  family  as  he  was  such  a good,  reliable  man.  We  tried 
several  other  overseers,  but  never  found  any  one  to  fill  his  place, 
so  your  father  decided  to  manage  the  plantation  himself,  having 
as  head  man,  William,  one  of  Mother’s  old  servants,  an  usually 
intelligent,  reliable  negro,  who  filled  the  place  very  well. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the  battles  to  you, 
as  history  has  done  this  more  fully  than  I could,  and  we  were  so 
far  from  the  seat  of  war  that  they  hardly  touched  on  my  daily 
life,  until  very  near  the  bitter  end. 

Although  the  war  was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation, 
and  was  always  in  our  thoughts,  still  the  daily  routine  of  planta- 
tion life  went  on.  Much  of  our  time  was  taken  up  making  clothes, 
and  knitting  socks  for  the  soldiers.  We  sent  a great  many  boxes 
of  food  and  clothing  to  the  front,  denying  our  selves  every  thing 
that  would  make  “our  boys”  a little  more  comfortable.  I sent  all 
my  blankets,  and  cut  my  carpets  into  blankets  too,  for  the  sol- 
diers, and  gloried  in  my  bare  floors,  and  home-made  quilts,  feel- 
ing that  all  that  I gave  up  for  “the  cause”  was  an  honor  to  me. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  this  section  of  the  country 
suffered  very  few  privations,  as  our  storerooms  were  well  stocked 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time  we  could  get  gro- 
ceries from  Mobile.  We  raised  all  staple  groceries  except  tea,  cof- 
fee, and  sugar,  on  the  plantation.  When  my  supply  of  tea  gave  out 
I found  a very  good  substitute  in  strawberry  and  rasberry  leaves, 
which  I had  prepared  by  packing  in  a tin  bucket,  which  was  then 
immersed  in  a pot  of  boiling  water,  letting  them  remain  some 
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time,  then  drying  them  in  the  sun,  and  packing  them  in  air  tight 
jars.  We  liked  coffee  made  of  sweet  potatoes  better  than  any  sub- 
stitute we  tried.  We  cut  raw  sweet  potatoes  in  little  blocks,  dried 
them  in  the  sun,  then  toasted  and  ground  them  like  coffee.  We 
also  tried  okra  seed,  rye,  toasted  corn,  and  chicory,  but  liked 
sweet  potatoe  coffee  best  of  all.  My  supply  of  sugar  never  gave 
out  entirely,  as  we  only  usd  it  for  tea  and  coffee,  making  preserves 
and  cake  with  honey  and  home  grown  sorghum.  Our  wine  was 
made  of  dewberries,  and  as  a substitute  for  whiskey  we  made 
corn  and  persimmon  beer. 

There  was  always  an  abundance  of  beef,  mutton,  pig,  and 
all  kinds  of  fowl,  as  we  raised  all  of  these  on  the  plantation.  We 
also  had  quantities  of  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  but  for  salt  we  could 
find  no  substitute  and  of  course  killing  a large  number  of  hogs 
each  year,  we  needed  a great  deal  of  salt  to  cure  the  meat,  as  in 
those  days  chemicals  were  never  used  in  that  way.  So  we  were 
put  to  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  obtain  salt.  You  know  smoke- 
houses generally  had  earth  floors,  which  in  course  of  years  be- 
came impregnated  with  salt,  so  we  dug  the  floor  down  deeply, 
boiling  the  earth,  to  separate  it  from  the  salt.  This  answered  very 
well  for  curing  meat  but  was  not  nice  enough  for  table  use.  At 
last  several  salt  springs  were  discovered  in  Clarke  County  on  the 
Alabama  River,  so  your  father  and  several  other  planters  sent 
down  large  molasses  boilers  in  wagons,  each  planter  sending  two 
negro  men  to  do  the  work. 


The  water  from  the  springs  was  boiled  and  evaporated, 
leaving  pure  white  salt.  It  was  a very  slow  process,  but  at  last 
they  returned  bringing  a supply  which  lasted  until  after  the  war. 
We  were  certainly  glad  when  the  wagons  came  home.  I had  no 
idea  of  the  difference  salt  made  in  the  taste  of  every  thing.  The 
butter  was  dreadful,  and  even  milk  tasted  flat.  We  raised  sugar 
cane  and  made  our  own  molasses.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever 
been  tried  in  the  Canebrake  before  the  war,  so  the  children  and 
negroes  were  very  much  interested  in  the  pressing  of  the  cane. 
The  presses  were  very  primitive  affairs  run  by  mule  power.  They 
were  small  enough  to  be  moved  from  one  plantation  to  another, 
one  press  serving  for  several  families.  We  thought  the  syrup  quite 
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as  good  as  that  we  had  formerly  ordered  from  Mobile.  Each  of 
the  children  had  a “molasses  bottle”,  and  would  run  down  to  the 
kettles  several  times  a day,  and  William,  the  head  man,  was  al- 
ways glad  to  stop  and  fill  the  “chilluns  bottles”.  When  your  aunt 
Pat  came  down  to  stay  with  me,  she  was  very  much  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  home-made  molasses,  and  at  my  allowing  the  children 
to  eat  so  much  of  it,  but  we  persuaded  her  to  try  it,  and  she  soon 
started  a “bottle”  of  her  own,  which  was  filled  quite  as  often  as 
the  childrens,  and  when  she  went  back  to  town  she  took  quite  a 
supply  with  her. 


We  used  this  syrup  for  making  cake,  and  dewberry  and  plum 
preserves,  but  liked  honey  best  for  peach,  quince,  and  pear  pre- 
serves; I succeeded  in  making  a beautiful  syrup  of  watermelon, 
but  it  was  so  troublesome  that  I only  made  a small  supply.  Your 
mammy  helped  me  in  this  as  she  did  in  all  of  my  experiments, 
and  used  to  exhibit  our  successes,  with  untold  pride,  saying,  “me 
an  Mistis  made  it”.  We  succeeded  beautifully  in  making  toilet 
soap  of  home  made  lard,  and  concentrated  lye,  coloring  it  with 
dyes  made  from  roots  and  bark,  and  perfuming  it  with  honey- 
suckle, and  jassamine  blooms.  You  know  in  the  sixties,  hair  oil 
was  extensively  used,  so  we  made  this  also.  We  filled  tin  plates 
with  rose  leaves,  honeysuckle,  and  jassamine  blooms  to  have  a 
variety  of  perfumes,  covereed  them  with  a coating  of  lard,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  sun  until  the  flowers  bcame  shriveled,  then 
added  more  lard,  and  boiled  and  bottled  it.  This  proved  to  be  as 
nice  as  any  hair  oil  I ever  bought. 
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Chapter  4 

We  had  to  fall  back  on  home  products  also  for  clothing  as 
there  were  no  looms  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  in  finding  a carpenter  who  knew  what  a loom  was. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  the  thread,  as  we  had  good  wool 
and  cotton  spinners  on  the  plantation,  but  none  of  the  negroes 
knew  how  to  weave.  Dr.  Langhorne,  however,  owned  a negro 
who  was  an  expert  weaver,  so  we  hired  her  to  teach  one  of  my 
negroes,  who  soon  learned  to  weave  smooth,  pretty  cloth. 

Of  course  there  was  no  trouble  about  white  cloth,  but  dresses 
for  the  children  and  myself  had  to  be  colored  in  some  way.  But 
how  was  the  question  as  dyes  could  not  be  bought.  We  had  to 
set  our  wits  to  work  testing  what  colors  we  could  make  with  roots 

O 

and  barks.  I made  some  very  pretty  dyes,  black,  brown,  red,  and 
several  shades  of  stone.  These  stood  washing,  so  we  gave  up  other 
colors  which  seemed  at  first  a success.  I dyed  some  yarn  a pretty 
red,  to  knit  socks  for  the  children,  by  having  the  top  cut  off  a 
large  pumpkin,  and  the  inside  removed,  then  dampening  the 
hanks  of  yard  with  alum  water,  packed  them  in  the  pumpkin  and 
let  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  dipped  the  yarn  in  copperas 
water  to  set  the  color  and,  had  it  washed  in  clear  cold  water. 

You  cannot  imagine  the  immense  amount  of  trouble  involved 
in  having  cloth  woven  at  home.  The  cotton  and  wool  had  first  to 
be  carded  and  spun,  made  into  hanks  and  dyed,  wound  and 
warped  for  the  loom,  then  woven.  A large  amount  of  cloth  was 
necessary  as  it  was  not  only  for  the  family,  but  also  for  the  slaves. 
This  cloth  made  very  nice  home  dresses,  but  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  anything  better  for  nice  dresses.  The  drygoods 
merchants  in  Uniontown  sold  out  their  stock  of  goods  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  and  it  was  then  impossible  to  renew  the  stock; 
At  last  we  heard  that  the  only  dry  goods  merchant  in  McKinley 
wished  to  sell  out,  as  he  was  going  in  the  army:  I was  not  well 
enough  to  take  the  long  drive,  so  your  father  took  your  aunt  Ree, 
down  in  the  carriage  to  help  him  select  things  for  me  and  the 
children,  as  well  as  to  make  purchases  for  herself.  They  came 
back  with  the  carriage  loaded  down  with  things,  and  I was  very 
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much  amused  at  the  queer  collection,  some  very  necessary  things, 
but  others  I never  found  any  use  for.  Unfortunately  there  were 
no  dress  goods  in  stock  so  we  had  to  mend  and  alter  old  things 
until  goods  were  run  through  the  lines.  Of  course  goods  brought 
in  this  way  were  enormously  expensive,  as  getting  through  the 
lines  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  I paid  a thousand  dollars 
for  a brown  poplin  dress.  The  lining,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  thread 
were  also  very  expensive;  Your  aunts  Mary,  and  Ree,  each  paid 
five  hundred  dollars  for  muslin  dresses.  I also  remember  that  your 
aunt  Anne  paid  three  hundred  dollars  for  a box  of  soap.  These  are 
just  a few  illustrations  of  the  prices  paid  for  things.  Laces,  rib- 
bons, and  such  triffles  were  non  existent  for  we  Southern  women. 

As  the  leather  of  our  saddles  wore  out  we  had  them  repaired 
with  sheep  skins,  which  although  mighty  comfortable  were  not 
very  ornamental.  You  rarely  saw  leather  reins  or  bridles,  rope 
being  the  only  thing  we  could  get,  after  those  we  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  wore  out.  We  were  able  to  keep  all  the 
negroes  well  suppied  with  shoes,  as  there  was  a rough  shoemaker 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  we  killed  enough  beeves  to  furnish 
hides  for  the  leather.  I learned  to  make  shoes  for  the  children  and 
myself,  having  the  soles  cut  by  the  shoemaker,  and  your  fathers 
wedding  pants  furnished  the  cloth  for  several  pair  of  pretty 
shoes.  Your  father  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  at  a little  country 
store  a supply  of  boots  and  shoes,  that  with  careful  mending 
lasted  him  through  the  war.  We  made  very  good  and  mighty 
pretty  buttons  of  persimmon  seed,  boiling  them  to  make  them 
soft  enough  to  pierce  for  eyes.  These  were  too  big  for  the  chil- 
drens clothes  so  we  cut  paste  board  discs  the  size  we  liked, 
wrapped  them  in  lint  cotton,  covered  them  with  cloth,  and  used 
these  as  button  moulds.  We  made  hats  of  palmetto,  which  grew  in 
great  profusion  in  low  swampy  ground.  The  leaf  bud  grows  under 
ground,  and  we  had  this  dug  up  and  boiled  to  make  it  pliable, 
and  dried  in  the  sun,  then  torn  in  narrow  strips  and  plaited.  This 
was  sewed  into  the  shape  and  size  we  wished  the  hats.  They  were 
very  white,  and  really  pretty.  No  grown  lady  in  those  days  wore 
hats,  so  I had  to  make  mv  bonnets,  bv  covering  my  old  frames 
with  scraps  of  silk  for  the  winter,  and  with  muslin  or  any  thin 
material  for  the  summer. 
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I had  always  laughed  at  your  father  for  his  fancy  for  attend- 
ing sales  and  actions,  but  this  fancy  stood  us  in  good  stead.  Just 
before  the  war  a country  drugstore  was  sold  out  at  auction,  and 
your  father  bought  the  entire  stock,  which  at  the  time  seemed 
very  absurd,  but  those  drugs  lasted  through  the  war  for  our  entire 
plantation,  and  we  had  enough  to  share  with  our  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  Our  pepper  was  home  grown,  I mean  red  pepper  (it 
was  impossible  to  get  the  black,)  as  was  our  mustard.  It  was  a 
world  cf  labor  to  prepare  them  for  the  table  as  they  had  both  to 
be  pounded  and  sifted  through  muslin.  1 cannot  say  they  looked 
nice,  but  both  tasted  very  well.  All  these  substitutes  and  expedi- 
ents were  really  surprising,  when  you  remember  that  the  South- 
ern women  had  never  before  the  war  given  a thought  to  any  thing 
of  that  kind,  as  in  the  abundance  and  waste  that  reigned  in  th  j 
old  South  no  question  of  economy  was  ever  considered. 

I have  forgotten  to  tell  you  our  substitute  for  soda.  When 

O J 

corn  was  shelled  to  grind  at  the  mill  the  nicest  cobs  were  put 
aside,  piled  in  a large  iron  put  and  burnt  to  fine  ashes,  then  boil- 
ing water  was  poured  on  the  ashes.  When  cold  this  was  strained 
and  bottled. 

It  soon  became  impossible  to  get  kerosene  oil,  so  we  had  to 
make  candles,  and  finding  molds  was  a difficult  matter,  I found 
a set  for  molding  six  at  a time  among  the  things  your  father 
brought  with  him  from  Virginia.  They  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
mother, and  I suppose  he  brought  them  on  that  account.  Then 
we  found  a set  for  two  at  a country  store.  The  candles  were  made 
by  boiling  tallow,  rosin  and  beeswax  together.  To  this  we  added 
the  leaves  of  prickly  pear,  which  made  them  hard  and  white.  Our 
bed  rooms  were  lit  by  a curious  device  which  was  mighty  prettv. 
We  made  a large  wick  of  spun  cotton,  and  dipped  it  in  a prepara- 
tion of  tallow,  rosin,  and  beeswax,  letting  it  cool  and  repeating 
the  dipping  until  it  was  as  big  as  a candle,  and  while  still  pliant 
wound  it  around  a corn  cob,  leaving  a loose  end  to  be  lit.  As  this 
burnt  down  it  had  to  be  unwound.  Of  course  this  was  more 
troublesome  than  making  candles,  but  it  cost  less,  though  one 
night  it  proved  a very  expensive  light  to  me.  Your  mammy  left 
the  assistant  nurse  in  charge  of  the  sleeping  children  and  the 
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light.  While  she  went  down  to  the  quarters,  Ann  put  the  light 
on  my  shoe  box  and  went  to  sleep.  The  wick  burnt  down  setting 
the  box  on  fire,  and  burning  badly  a pair  of  my  best  shoes.  I was 
attracted  by  the  smell  of  something  burning,  and  going  in  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  soles,  but  not  the  bodies. 

There  were  various  other  make  shifts  that  I cannot  now  re- 
member. I did  not  think  of  all  these  expedients  myself.  When 
any  one  in  the  community  evolved  a new  idea  it  was  shared  with 
every  one  else.  Of  course  you  will  realize  from  these  make  shifts 
and  economics,  that  it  was  impossible  to  celebrate  a “befo  de  war 
Chrismus”,  but  we  tried  very  hard  not  to  let  our  unhappiness 
mar  the  happiness  of  the  children  and  negroes,  giving  them  as 
merry  a Christmas  as  possible. 

For  several  weeks  before  Christmas  the  children  and  negroes 
were  in  a great  state  of  excitement  over  the  Christmas  prepara- 
tions. None  of  the  negroes  were  expected  to  do  any  field  work 
for  some  days  before  Christmas,  and  very  little  work  was  ex- 
pected of  the  houseservants,  the  cook  being  allowed  to  call  in 
all  the  extra  help  she  wanted  in  her  Christmas  cooking,  and  the 
extras”  always  very  pleased  to  be  called  on.  Of  course  we  had  to 
give  up  the  Christmas  plumb  or  black  cake,  substituting  Con- 
federate fruitcake  made  of  dried  fruit,  ground  peas,  and  scalv 
barks  or  walnuts.  Seasoned  with  homemade  wine  instead  of 
brandy,  this  was  very  good  though  you  may  not  believe  it.  We 
had  pigfoot  jelly  in  abundance.  You  know  gelatine  was  unknown 
then.  This  jelly  was  delicious,  much  better  I think  than  the  jelly 
we  now  buy,  but  it  was  troublesome  to  make.  We  had  turkey, 
and  all  kinds  of  meat  and  many  winter  vegetables,  and  your 
mammy  helped  me  make  quantities  of  candy  of  molasses,  ground 
peas,  and  scaley  barks,  for  the  children  and  little  negroes.  The 
negro  men  employed  them  selves  in  hauling  wood  to  their  houses, 
so  that  they  might  keep  roaring  fires  all  night  long  “during  the 
Chrismus”,  and  your  father  allowed  them  to  cut  as  much  wood 
as  they  chose,  lending  them  mules  and  wagons  to  haul  it  to  town, 
co  sell  for  their  Christmas  money. 

Every  night  the  older  negroes  held  prayer  meetings,  while 
the  young  ones  danced,  sung,  and  prepared  their  “Chrismus 
guns  . The  night  before  Christmas  they  were  up  nearlv  all  night 
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long.  They  prayer  in  Christmas,  until  twelve  o’clock,  then  pande- 
monium broke  loose  about  day  break.  They  ran  from  house  to 
house  laughing,  shouting,  and  “keechin”  each  other  “Chrismus 
gif”.  Then  at  day  break  they  surrounded  the  house  with  shouts 
of  “Chrismus  gif  Master,  Chrismus  gif  Mistis”,  which  they  kept 
up  until  we  assured  them  they  should  have  their  presents  in  due 
time.  After  breakfast  the  yard  was  filled  with  laughing,  happy 
negroes,  and  your  father  would  go  to  the  smoke  house  to  give 
each  family  their  Christmas  provisions,  then  they  came  on  to  the 
house,  where  I was  waiting  on  the  back  porch  with  their  presents, 
which  they  received  with  many  bows  and  courtesys  and  “thankev 
Mistis”,  each  one  claiming  that  their  present  was  the  prettiest. 

The  men  expected  a “Christmas  dram”,  to  dring  our  health 
in,  and  were  as  content  with  persimmon  and  corn  beer,  as  they 
had  formerly  been  with  whiskey.  The  women  hurried  home  to 
make  their  own  cakes,  and  prepare  their  dinner,  and  the  men 
and  boys  to  fire  their  “Christmas  guns”.  It  was  now  impossible 
to  get  toys  for  the  children,  so  we  had  to  make  rag  dolls,  and  doll 
furniture  of  cornstalks,  and  little  strips  of  wood  fastened  together 
with  wooden  pegs,  cloth  scrap  books,  pasting  in  pictures  cut  from 
old  magazines,  and  wound  balls  of  strips  of  colored  cloth,  and 
manv  other  things  on  this  order,  but  the  children  were  verv 
happy  with  the  things  that  Santa  Claus  brough  them.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  children  and  the  noise  and  confusion  at  the  quar- 
ters, allowed  us  to  do  very  little  sleeping  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas, and  distributing  the  presents  made  getting  off  to  church  a 
very  hurried  matter.  So  you  can  well  believe  I welcomed  bed 
time  Christmas  night.  The  negroes  had  holiday  until  the  day 
after  “New  Years”,  which  was  Christmas  on  a small  scale. 

I have  forgotton  to  tell  you  their  odd  names  for  the  few  days 
preceeding  Christmas.  The  third  day  before  Christmas,  was 
“Christmas  zock,  zock,  the  second,  “Christmas  eves,  eves”,  then 
of  course,  Christmas  eve,  I could  never  find  out  the  meaning  of 
these  names.  They  would  always  say  “Daddy  and  Mammy  cal  em 
so.”  I have  spoken  of  the  boys  preparing  their  Christmas  guns”, 
by  this  I do  not  mean  real  guns,  as  it  was  not  considered  safe 
for  slaves  to  own  fire  arms,  but  they  invented  various  things  to 
make  a noise  with,  as  noise  was  what  they  desired. 
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Chapter  5 

By  this  time  we  begun  to  feel  the  hard  times  very  keenly, 
though  in  this  rich  agricultural  country,  we  felt  the  pinch  less 
than  our  sister  states  did.  But  there  was  never  any  repining,  it  was 
a pride  and  pleasure  to  feel  that  we  could  share  even  a small  part 
of  the  suffering  that  was  so  cheerfully  born  by  our  boys  in  grey, 
and  to  the  last  of  the  four  terrible  but  glorious  years,  we  managed 
to  send  boxes  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  front. 

What  I thought  the  greatest  deprivation,  was  the  scarcity  of 
new  books.  When  any  one  succeeded  in  getting  a new  book  it 
was  shared  with  all  their  friends.  I remember  on  one  day  a small 
detatchment  of  soldiers  was  being  moved  from  Demopolis  to 
Selma  by  the  dirt  road  which  you  know  passed  our  gate,  and  the 
officers  came  in  to  ask  for  dinner.  One  of  them  was  regretting  the 
difficulty  of  getting  new  books,  and  I was  fortunate  as  to  have 
a copy  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman”,  which  he  had  never  seen, 
and  was  delighted  when  I gave  it  to  him.  He  insisted  on  giving 
me  one  of  Bulwer’s  novels  which  I happened  never  to  have  read, 
and  was  equally  glad  to  get.  Hugos’  “Les  Miserables”,  which  we 
succeeded  in  getting  was  a source  of  great  pleasure.  We  watched 
most  anxiously  for  each  new  volume.  It  was  printed  on  wall  paper 
as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  paper  for  printing  purposes. 
This  book  was  an  especial  favorite  with  our  soldiers,  they  jok- 
ingly dubbed  it  “Lees’  Miserables”.  Some  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans 
Wilson’s  books  came  out  during  the  war.  They  and  many  of  our 
news  papers  were  printed  on  wall  paper  also.  Another  book  I 
especially  remember,  was  George  Elliot’s  “Silas  Marner”.  I nick- 
named Wash,  my  dining  room  servant,  “Silas  Marner”,  because 
he  was  so  interested  in  learning  to  weave.  You  know  Silas  was  a 
weaver. 

In  this  day  of  two  or  three  servants  about  the  house  and  lot, 
it  seems  strange  to  look  back  on  the  number  of  servants  that  were 
formerly  considered  necessary.  At  that  time  my  family  consisted 
of  your  father,  myself,  and  three  children,  and  yet  I thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  your  mammy  and  a girl  to  help  her 
nurse  and  Mary  Francis  to  clean  house  and  sew.  Wash  and  his 
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brother  were  dining  room  servants  with  Betty  to  keep  off  the 
flies.  Aunt  Lucy  cooked  and  milked.  Ginny  did  the  washing  and 
Uncle  Burrell  drove  the  carriage.  Dempsey  had  charge  of  your 
father’s  riding  horses  and  worked  in  the  garden.  Washington 
minded  the  turkeys  and  played  with  Beverly.  Wash,  the  dining 
room  servant,  was  very  ambitious  and  always  wanted  to  know 
things,  and  his  love  for  long  words,  made  him  very  absurd.  He 
was  quite  forgetful,  and  frequently  when  he  could  not  remember 
words  or  names  he  would  substitute  words  that  to  his  mind  con- 
veyed the  same  meaning.  I named  a beautiful  colt  of  ours,  Fleet- 
foot  and  one  day  I heard  your  mammy  call  the  colt  some  other 
name.  Wash  drew  himself  up  and  in  a dignified  manner  said,  “I 
heard  Mistis  pintedly  tell  you  to  call  that  colt  Swiftlegs ”. 

Another  funny  mistake  that  Wash  made  was,  he  came  in  one 
day  and  asked:  “Mistis,  where  mus  I put  the  twelve  goblers,  that 
Master  has  jus  sent  down?”  1 exclaimed  in  horror,  “twelve  gob- 
lers!  put  them  in  the  turkey  house”,  He  said,  “Mistis,  I am  skeered 
they  will  get  broke,  you  had  better  let  me  wash  em  nice  an  put 
em  on  the  side  bode”.  Then  it  flashed  on  me  that  he  meant 
goblets. 

Your  mammy  was  as  famous  as  Wash  for  using  wrong  words. 
For  instance  she  called  excursion  trains,  “scufling  trains”,  and 
protracted  meeting”  ‘stracted  meetings”  which  seems  really  a 
good  name  for  their  meetings.  In  telling  these  ancedotes  of  my 
negroes,  you  will  see  that  I have  made  very  little  change  in  the 
proper  spelling,  just  sufficient  to  indicate  that  there  was  a differ- 
ence in  their  pronounciation.  It  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  spell 
a word  just  as  a negro  pronounces  it  and  I consider  the  spelling 
in  dialect  stories  is  usually  over  drawn. 

This  is  a digression;  Our  envelopes  were  cut  out  of  brown 
wrapping  paper  which  had  to  serve  for  letter  paper  too,  every 
piece  of  wrapping  paper  was  carefully  preserved,  and  we  often 
had  to  iron  it  to  make  it  smooth  enough  to  write  on.  Local  stamps 
were  issued  by  the  postmasters  in  several  of  the  Southern  states. 
Those  that  I remember  in  Alabama,  were  Uniontown,  Mobile, 
Livingston,  and  Greenville. 
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Your  uncle  John’s  family  lived  in  Greenville,  so  we  had  a 
number  of  stamps  from  that  office,  but  in  my  many  moves  after 
the  war,  my  letters  were  burned  or  lost,  which  was  very  unfortu- 
nate, as  these  local  stamps  are  very  rare,  and  bring  a high  price 
from  stamp  collectors.  I suppose  I should  consider  my  self  fortu- 
nate that  my  letters  were  not  stolen,  as  was  the  case  with  your 
aunt  Christianna  Christian’s.  You  remember  her  plantation  “The 
Forge”,  was  on  the  James  River,  and  when  the  Yankee  gun  boats 
came  up  the  river  she  refugeed  in  Richmond.  In  her  hasty  flight 
her  letters  and  artificial  teeth  were  left  behind.  These  teeth  were 
on  gold  plate,  which  made  them  so  heavy  that  she  rarely  wore 
them.  The  negroes  she  left  in  charge  told  her  afterwards  that  her 
letters  were  read  by  the  soldiers  who  raided  the  house,  and 
seemed  to  afford  them  great  merriment.  The  teeth  were  of  real 
value  for  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  plate.  Your  aunt  used  to  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  her  teeth  having  been  stolen,  but  it  was  a serious 
loss  as  she  had  to  do  without  teeth  until  after  the  war.  I think  she 
minded  much  more  the  loss  of  her  letters,  as  most  of  them  were 
from  members  of  her  family  who  were  dead. 


Chapter  6 

I have  elsewhere  told  you  of  dear  Bishop  Cobbs’  dying,  as 
the  first  secession  gun  was  fired.  At  the  first  Convention  after  his 
death,  Rev.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  was  elected  his  successor, 
but  he  was  not  consecrated  until  the  spring  of  62,  Bishop  Green  of 
Mississippi,  acting  as  Provisional  Bishop  in  the  meantime.  He 
confirmed  a class  in  this  parish,  and  was  a lovely,  saintly  char- 
acter, and  a most  zealous  worker.  At  the  time  of  Bishop  Wilmers 
election  he  was  rector  of  Emanuel  Church,  Henrico  Co.  Va.  This 
church  was  really  built  by  John  Stewart,  of  Brook  hill,  and  his 
brother  Daniel,  both  intimate  friends  of  the  Bishops,  and  “de- 
voted in  all  good  works”,  using  a large  part  of  their  great  wealth 
for  charity. 

I feel  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  anv- 
thing  to  the  beautiful  tribute  the  Bishop  pays  them  in  his  book, 
The  Recent  Past.  We  felt  very  near  to  our  new  bishop  for  many 
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reasons.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  so  many  of  our  Virginia  rela- 
tives and  his  father  at  one  time  President  of  William  and  Mary, 
was  Mother’s  old  rector.  You  all  remember  and  love  the  Bishop, 
so  you  know  what  a wise  choice  this  was;  even  Virginia,  the 
mother  of  Bishops,  as  well  as  Presidents,  has  produced  few  more 
brilliant  sons.  He  was  the  wittiest  person  I ever  knew,  and  his 
sayings  are  quoted  through  out  the  South  to  this  day.  His  personal 
appearance  was  so  striking  that  he  was  known  as  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  House  of  Bishops.  After  his  consecration  in  Richmond, 
which  was  the  last  official  act  of  Bishop  Meade,  he  chose  Spring 
Hill,  a suburb  of  Mobile,  as  his  home,  but  refugeed  in  Greens- 
borough,  a village  very  near  Uniontown,  so  he  was  in  this  parish 
a great  deal.  He  returned  to  Mobile  after  the  surrender,  leaving 
his  family  in  Greensborough.  He  was  one  of  the  staunchest  rebels 
I ever  knew  and  an  entirely  fearless  man. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  when  Alabama  was  reduced  to  a 
military  provence,  and  her  civil  powers  annihilated,  the  Bishop 
took  the  ground  that  the  prayer  for  those  in  civil  authority  had  no 
meaning,  because  there  was  no  civil  authority  in  Alabama,  and 
that  he  was  under  no  ecclesiastical  obligation  to  use  the  prayer 
as  it  stood  in  the  Prayer  Book,  for  when  he  was  consecrated  he 
made  a “Declaration  of  Conformity  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States”.  The  Commanding  General 
sent  an  officer  to  the  Bishop  to  demand  when  he  would  begin  to 
use  the  Prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  replied 
that  was  a question  the  General  had  no  right  to  ask,  the  Church 
recognizing  no  military  authority.  When  the  officer  insisted  “as 
between  man  and  man”,  asking  when  he  thought  he  would  use 
it.  The  Bishop  replied,  “when  you  all  get  away  from  here”.  (I 
think  I can  see  the  expression  of  his  mouth  as  he  said  this). 

The  Bishop  then  asked  him  if  the  cases  were  reversed  would 
he  pray  for  our  commanding  officer,  he  replied  he  would  be 

d d if  he  would,  then  said  the  Bishop;  “If  I do  this  thing  you 

order  me  to  do,  and  use  this  prayer  when  my  heart  is  not  in  it, 
I run  great  danger  of  meeting  the  doom  you  have  invoked  on 
your  head.”  In  a few  days  general  orders  were  issued  shutting  up 
most  of  the  Churches,  and  suspending  the  Bishop  from  all  of  his 
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functions.  The  Church  doors  were  guarded  by  soldiers,  but  divine 
service  was  held  in  private  houses,  and  the  Bishop  confirmed 
classes  in  the  few  churches  that  were  not  guarded,  and  issued 
pastorals,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  General  who  had  sus- 
pended him. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Triennial  Council  of  the  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States,  adopted  the  old  form  of  the  Prayer  for 
the  President,  in  the  Prayer  Book,  but  allowed  each  Bishop  to 
exercise  his  discretion  as  to  when  he  would  begin  using  it,  so 
Bishop  Wilmer  did  not  order  the  use  of  it  until  the  “military  in- 
trusion,” was  withdrawn. 

Our  little  Church  had  never  been  consecrated  as  it  was  not 
free  from  debt  until  after  Bishop  Cobb’s  death.  We  looked  for- 
ward to  the  consecration  with  great  interest,  and  had  so  hoped 
for  pretty  weather  that  day,  as  all  of  the  surrounding  country 
wished  to  be  present,  for  so  few  of  us  had  ever  seen  a Church 
consecrated.  But  it  was  a typical  November  day,  and  to  make 
the  matter  worse  the  roads  were  dreadful.  There  were  six  or 
eight  ministers  assisting,  among  them,  Mr.  Beckwith,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Georgia,  an  uncle  of  our  present  Bishop,  C.  M.  Beck- 
with. Your  father  was  a member  of  the  vestry,  so  we  came  to  town 
early  that  morning,  and  in  spite  of  roads  and  weather  our  little 
church  was  packed,  and  every  one  was  very  impressed  by  the 
beautiful  service.  It  was  a great  comfort  to  us  that  the  dear  little 
Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  at  last  out  of  debt  and  consecrated. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  a rector  through  out  the 
war,  when  so  many  other  churches  were  closed,  their  rectors 
being  at  the  front.  Your  uncle  Cobbs  was  very  anxious  to  go  in 
the  army,  but  was  rejected  repeatedlv  on  account  of  his  deafness. 
Your  father  too,  was  rejected  again,  and  again,  because  of  his  ex- 
treme ill  health.  Thouth  this  distressed  him  greatly  he  felt  that 
he  could  serve  the  cause  at  home,  as  some  cool,  fearless  man  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  the  ne- 
groes outnumbered  the  whites  more  than  fifty  to  one.  I have  of- 
ten been  told  that  your  fathers  presence,  and  the  high  respect  that 
all  negroes  in  the  country  felt  for  him,  prevented  serious  trouble 
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repeatedly.  We  knew  through  out  the  war  the  country  was  full  of 
emissaries  trying  to  stir  the  negroes  up  to  insurrection.  They  fre- 
quently came  as  pedlers  with  large  packs  on  their  backs,  and 
sometimes  as  preachers,  holding  prayer  meetings  in  the  woods. 
A favorite  plan  they  adopted  for  raising  money  was  to  go  to  the 
dwelling  house,  pretending  to  have  met  with  some  railroad  acci- 
dent, and  beg  for  food  and  money  to  get  back  home.  With  the 
boundless  hospitality  of  the  old  South,  this  was  a particularly 
telling  appeal,  for  we  lived  up  to  “If  thy  enemy  hunger  feed 
him,  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head”,  fre- 
quently with  the  wish  that  it  was  real  coals  of  fire. 

I have  never  ceased  to  regret,  having  been  duped  by  some 
of  these  people.  They  came  pretending  to  be  Confederate  soldiers 
and  gave  most  pitiful  accounts  of  how  they  suffered  with  their 
feet,  and  their  need  of  socks.  I had  all  of  my  dead  brothers  socks 
that  Mother  had  knit  and  they  were  too  big  for  your  father,  so  as 
I valued  them  very  much  I had  put  them  away.  But  believing 
their  story  I felt  it  my  duty  to  give  them  the  socks.  In  a few  days 
we  had  very  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  spies.  In  spite  of 
these  emissaries,  in  a great  many  cases,  the  negroes  seemed  to 
regard  our  cause  as  their  own,  and  to  rejoice  over  our  victories. 

I was  one  day  amused  at  hearing  one  of  my  nurses  whom  I 
had  noticed  listening  veiy  closely  to  our  conversation,  say  to  one 
of  the  other  servants.  “There  has  been  another  fight,  but  of  course 
we  whipped  dem,  We  always  does”. 

Although  the  Canebrake  Rifle  Guards,  and  the  companies 
from  most  places  near  here,  were  in  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  still  the  fighting  in  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi, 
was  so  much  nearer  that  we  were  more  affected  by  it.  Then  too, 
your  uncle,  Churchill  Semple,  and  your  Armistead  cousins,  were 
in  the  Army  of  the  West. 

The  death  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  plunged  the  South  in 
deepest  gloom.  Cousin  Bob  Armstead,  who  was  Maj.  or  Col.  I 
don’t  remember  which,  was  killed  at  Shiloh  too.  His  younger 
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brother  Capt.  Herbert  Armstead,  passed  the  entire  night  after 
the  battle,  searching  for  Bob,  not  knowing  whether  he  was  killed 
or  wounded.  At  last  he  found  him  dead,  and  carried  his  body  into 
our  lines  on  his  back,  and  almost  by  a miracle  succeeded  in 
sending  him  to  his  sisters,  in  Montgomery,  for  burial.  Poor  Her- 
bert, he  was  afterwards  killed  at  Franklin.  Uncle  Churchill,  who 
commanded  Semple’s  Battery,  which  was  as  famous  in  the  Army 
of  the  West  as  was  Pelham’s  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
was  wounded  at  Franklin  too. 


(To  be  continued) 
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SOME  UNFORGOTTEN  INCIDENTS 

AT  HAYNEVILLE,  IN  LOWNDES  COUNTY,  IN  THE  YEAR  1886, 
THE  CHARLESTON  EARTHQUAKE,  AND  OTHERS  ELSEWHERE 

by 

Samuel  Walker  Catts 


Mr.  Catts,  the  author  of  this  article  was  born  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Dallas 
County,  November  18,  1876,  and  now  resides  on  South  Decatur  Street,  in 
Montgomery.  He  is  the  son  of  John  Smylv  and  Maude  Mae  (Caffey)  Catts, 
the  former  also  born  at  Pleasant  Hill;  grandson  of  Captain  Samuel  and 
Adeline  Rebecca  (Smily)  Catts,  the  former  a native  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
the  latter  of  Edgefield,  S.  C.;  and  of  Dr.  Hugh  M.  and  Jerusha  Mae 
(Rives)  Caffey,  of  Lowndes  County. 

Mr.  Catts  was  educated  at  the  common  schools  and  has  had  experience 
in  newspaper  work,  farming  and  connection  with  the  industrial  life  of  the 
Birmingham  section  and  for  a number  of  years  connected  with  the  N.  J. 
Bell  Estate  in  Montgomery,  in  arious  capacities.  He  is  a Democrat.  On 
September  4,  1920,  he  was  married  to  Mary  Belle  Northington,  now  de- 
ceased, daughter  of  John  Thomas  and  Florence  L.  (Graham)  Northington. 
of  that  city. 

The  term  of  office  of  my  grandfather,  Dr.  Hugh  William 
Caffey,  first  Probate  Judge  of  Lowndes  County,  when  the  carpet 
baggers  were  dispossessed,  was  nearing  expiration.  My  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Catts,  with  her  three  young  sons  was  on  a visit  there, 
myself  the  eldest,  not  quite  ten  years  of  age.  Now,  one  thing  my 
mother  never  would  do.  Go  at  night  into  a remote  dark  room  by 
herself  without  a light.  She  had,  as  a child,  been  told  too  many 
ghastly  ghost  stories  by  the  old  slave  mammies.  On  this  particular 
night  her  two  youngest  sons  had  been  put  to  bed  in  an  upstairs 
left  forward  front  room.  When  retiring  time  arrived,  ( I cannot  be 
exact  as  to  this,  without  referring  to  exact  authority,  but  my  recol- 
lection it  was  about  8:30  or  9 o’clock),  I went  with  my  mother  up- 
stairs to  her  room.  Hardly  had  we  arrived  there,  when  she  set  off 
an  alarm  that  some  one,  trying  to  get  into  her  room,  was  tearing 
off  the  front  gallery  blinds,  and  so  it  seemed  from  the  enormous 
rattle.  She  rushed  out  into  the  hall,  to  be  confronted  bv  her  twin 
brothers,  Frank  and  Will,  who  had  responded  to  her  alarm;  and, 
too,  the  front  bunds  to  both  front  rooms  sounded  as  if  they  were 
being  rattled  asunder.  Also,  now,  looking  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
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stairs,  could  be  seen  my  grandfather  and  grandmother,  respond- 
ing to  the  alarm,  and  to  some  phenomina  of  shake  and  shiver  the 
residence  was  passing  through,  not  then  understood.  All  from  the 
Charleston  earthquake,  as  later  learned. 

Next,  the  term  of  office  had  expired  and  my  grandfather  was 
moving  from  Lowndes  County  into  Chilton  County.  Sending 
forward  all  household  effects,  servants  and  livestock,  he  too,  had 
gone  forward,  leaving  at  Hayneville  all  members  of  his  family 
to  follow,  including  yet  on  this  visit,  my  mother  and  her  sons.  We 
departed  for  Lowndesboro  station  of  the  W.  of  A.  Railroad,  over 
the  Belgart  Hack  Line,  a vehicle  which  carried  three  or  four  tiers 
of  long  broad  seats.  Shortly  after  leaving  Hayneville,  a very  po- 
lite, mulatto  Negro,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  stood  beside 
the  road  to  flag  the  vehicle.  A public  conveyance,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  take  a seat  up  front  with  the  driver.  When  aboard  and 
the  vehicle  moved  onward,  the  oldest  of  my  brothers  began  to 
complain  ‘he  could  not  see’,  ( whatever  the  hamper  of  the  scenery 
lost  to  him),  and  the  mulatto,  vrey  politely  turned  to  say:  “Why, 
Mistis,  if  the  little  boy  wants  to  see,  if  you  wish  it,  I can  take 
him  up  front  in  my  lap  and  hold  him.”  My  mother  to  stop  the 
fret,  consented.  When  we  reached  Lowndesboro  station,  so  soon 
as  the  mulatto  had  landed,  the  station  agent  drew  his  gun  on  him 
and  announced:  “I  give  you  fifteen  seconds  to  get  out  of 
Lowndesboro.  I wouldn’t  touch  you  with  a forty  foot  pole!  and  I 
have  had  your  description  up  and  down  this  road  for  three  days.” 
There  was  much  apparent  approval  among  the  local  men  who 
heard  the  station  agent’s  untimatum.  Needless  to  say  we  wit- 
nessed this  quick  departure  of  the  mulatto.  At  the  ticket  window 
my  mother  inquired  of  the  agent  what  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment! “He’s  a yellow  fever  refugee  out  of  Pensacola,  Florida,” 
stated  the  Agent. 

Right  then  and  there,  my  mother’s  alarm  exceeded  all.  “YEL- 
LOW FEVER!”  Two  more  affrightful  words  for  fear  and  stam- 
pede, had  never  been  uttered  in  America.  Nor  in  war  itself, 
unless  those  other  two, -“BUBONIC  PLAGUE!”  No  prank  of 
any  practical  joke-monger  had  ever  dared  to  cry  aloud  those 
first  two  words!  Falsely  uttered  they  could  have  cost  him  his 
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life.  Where  cities  and  towns  could  riot  for  fastes  mode  to  flee 
with  men,  wives  and  children,  leaving  behind  abandoned  homes, 
other  than  could  be  trucked  away  with  them,  was  a consequence 
too  perilous.  Only  doctors  with  positive,  deadly  proof,  and  in 
utmost  reluctance,  warranted  such  announcements. 

My  mother  saw  her  son  gone,  and  possible  disasters  to  fol- 
low. My  grandmother  could  not  console  or  alley  her  fears.  Ar- 
riving at  her  father’s  home,  she  was  so  overwrought  she  was  al- 
most bevond  the  least  safe  assurance.  But  she  was  unfolding  all 
of  her  fears  to  the  calmest,  most  conservative  man  I ever  knew. 

“Oh,  but  Papa,  my  boy  had  on  wollen  clothes:  sat  in  the  lap 
of  the  yellow  fever  refugee!” 

Tes;  he  did  that,”  said  my  grandfather,  “but  no  one  knows 
how  yellow  fever  is  conveyed;  and  that,  too,  so  far  as  known, 
can  mean  no  hazard.  Then  another  thing,  there  is  no  positive 
proof  that  the  mulatto  was  a yellow  fever  refugee,  or  in  any  in- 
fected zone,  had  ever  been  exposed  to  yellow  fever.  The  station 
agent  could  have  been  mistaken  as  to  identity.  Proof  is  as  much 
needed  there.  And,  then,  too,  just  remember  this,  that  I am  a 
doctor  and  your  father,  right  at  hand  to  take  care  of  anything 
up,  so  let’s  quit  worrying.”  He,  it  was,  who  could  finally  pacify 
and  allay  her  anxiety.  The  days  went  by:  nothing  happened! 

But,  about  a rumor  back  yonder,  sixty-four  years  ago,  For 
fact,  I have  tried  to  verify  it.  No  one  seems  to  know.  It  was 
the  refugee  went  down  with  yellow  fever  in  a Lowndes  County 
Negro  cabin:  died:  the  Negroes  set  fire  to  the  cabin  and  cre- 
mated him.  In  fact,  no  swifter,  wiser,  more  fortunate  thing  could 
have  been  done,  with  the  usual  amount  of  mosquitoes  floating 
around  a Negro’s  cabin. 

Then  eleven  years  later,  in  the  Fall  of  1897,  (about  21  yrs. 
of  age),  when  yellow  fever  struck  Montgomery,  I had  just 
previously  left  Montgomery  for  Atlanta,  Georgia,  as  one  of  the 
several  Ticket  Agents  for  The  Southern  Railway  Company,  Gen- 
eral City  Offices  in  the  Old  Kimball  House.  Opelika,  Alabama, 
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and  Atlanta  were  wide  open,  non-exclusion  areas  for  yellow  fever 
refugees.  I had  hardly  arrived  there  before  it  seemed  the  whole 
citizenship  of  Montgomery  was  in  Atlanta.  The  Kimball  House 
and  other  hotels  overflowed  with  them.  Out  on  the  streets  I 
was  constantly  hailed  and  from  across  streets,  by  friends  I knew. 


To-day,  there  are  many  thousands  of  likely  grown-ups  who 
never  heard  of  the  rigidity  found  in  volunteer  ’shot-gun-yellow— 
fever-quarantine  set-ups”,  which  threw  around  and  maintained 
a day  and  night  circle  of  exclusions  for  towns  and  areas  through 
which  no  one  should  pass  without  a doctor  s health  certificate, 
certifying  he  came  from  an  uninfected  area,  had  been  unexposed 
and  in  good  health  for  the  required  consecutive  past  days.  With- 
out such  a certificate,  it  was  foolhardy  for  a person  to  attempt 
passage.  He  was  more  than  an  unwelcomed  guest.  The  peril 
of  bringing  in  death  to  a populace  exceeded  any  one’s  personal 
privileges.  An  infected  area  furthermore  was  a dead  business 
area,  to  remain  dead,  (as  then  known,  but  unknown  why),  until 
freezing  weather  should  come  for  yellow  fever  to  cease. 


No  one  knew  moreso  than  a Commercial  Traveler  and  a 
Ticket  Agent  under  what  handicaps  he  traveled.  Such  health 
certificate  had  to  be  obtained  by  him,  which  he  had  daily  stamp- 
ed when  purchasing  his  ticket  to  show  one  day  behind  another 
he  had  been  in  no  infected  yellow  fever  territory.  If  not  travel- 
ing on  a particular  day  he  came  by  with  his  certificate,  request- 
ing the  agent  to  kindly  stamp  it  for  him.  When  his  certificate 
had  been  stamped  so  repeatedly  no  blank  space  was  left  thereon, 
he  secured  from  his  physician  another,  but  holding  to  all  proof 
in  his  old  one  to  show  combined  proof,  if  ever  challenged,  of  his 
long,  continued  freedom  from  an  infected  area. 

Of  the  panicky  events  which  occurred  at  Montgomery,  I 
later  learned  much  of  these  from  my  wife.  Her  father  traveled: 
said  he:  “I  believe  there  are  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Montgomery. 
If,  while  I am  away  it  is  so,  I have  seen  our  family  physician  and 
he  is  to  tell  you,  so  you  and  your  mother  can  go  to  relatives  in 
Opelika.” 
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“But  such  notice  necessarily  had  to  come  through  a confer- 
ence of  doctors  and  on  a unified  announcement. all  one  and 

same  time,  that  all  should  know. 

“Our  dear  old  family  physician  happened  to  be  driving  by 
a residence,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  I sat  on  its  gallery.  He  stopped 
his  buggy,  beckened  me  out  to  him.  “What  are  you  doing 
there,”  “Waiting  to  take  my  music  lesson.”  “Go  home  at  once, 
and  don’t,  come  back!”  It  was  enough.  My  mother  and  I began 
our  preparations  to  leave  for  Opelika  next  day.  We  left  earlier. 
The  newsboys  that  nighi  began  their  cry  of  ‘YELLOW  FEVER!” 

“People  who  had  no  vehicles,  nor  could  get  trucks  nor  hacks, 
came  down  the  streets  hauling  their  luggage,  and  some  pulling 
along  their  trunks  on  side  walks.  We  arrived  safely  at  Opelika, 
leaving  behind  our  faithful  servant  in  full  charge  of  everything 
possessed,  to  keep  until  our  return.  Money,  too,  and  a drawing 
account  on  our  grocer  so  long  as  he  remained  in  business.” 

“Who  can  say  of  the  bravery  and  faithfulness  of  these  old 
servants,”  I said,  “when  I have  heard  some  preachers  did  not 
wait  to  see  who  should  be  last , or  first ?’  or  that  the  dead  might 
bury  its  dead?  A yarn  I have  always  hoped  untrue.” 

“Certainly,  it  must  not  have  been  so;  but  I do  know,  she 
said,  “that  two  remained:  the  pastor  of  my  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Father  Savage  of  the  Catholic.” 

“The  daily  occupation  of  the  Montgomery-Opelika  refugees, 
— (and  we  had  quite  a gay  crowd  considering  some  of  them  were 
unaware  of  the  whereabouts  of  nearest  relatives,  myself  among 
them;  but  I knew  wherever  my  father  might  be,  no  one  better 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself , ) —was  to  be  at  the  Opelika 
depot  on  schedule  of  every  East  bound  train,  running  locked 
down  windows  and  vestibules,  carrying  Montgomery  yellow 
fever  refugees,  on  through  trains  under  Federal  Quarantine 
Guards,  no  stops  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  bound  for  Atlanta, 
that  we  might  waive  to  our  friends  and  relatives  as  thev  went 
by.” 
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After  these  Federally  operated  trains  had  been  taken  over 
and  running  for  several  days,  one  of  these  trains  ran  short  of 
water  and  had  to  stop  at  Opelika’s  tank.  While  we  were  waiv- 
ing at  so  many  friends  and  relatives,  plainly  to  be  seen  but  scarce- 
Iv  to  be  heard  through  the  windows,  I saw  a gentleman  pulling 
up  a platform  to  proceed  down  train  steps,  when  a Quarantine 
Guard  rushed  at  him  to  say:  “You  cant  get  off  here!” 

“The  what?  I cant!”  said  he,  and  off  he  came  with  the  guard 
on  his  back,  and  then  began  such  a bucking  and  "cussing’  seen 
& heard  by  all  to  my  embarassment ) , to  pitch  him  off,  that  off 
he  went,  with  only  time  to  run  and  jump  back  on  his  train;  but 
my  father,  John  T.  Northington,  had  rejoined  his  family.” 

# # # # # 

“The  old  Doctor  knew  there  were  two  yellow  fever  (young 
men)  patients  at  that  residence,  where  I had  gone  for  my  music 
lesson.  They  expired  before  the  next  expiring  twenty-four  hours, 
he  afterwards  told  me.  He  had  returned  to  treat  trem,  and  not 
merely  passing  by  as  I had  thought.  Likewise,  he  was  only  wait- 
ing to  announce,  along  with  others  of  his  profession,  it  could 
positively  be  said  ‘YELLOW  FEVER’  had  Montgomery. 

Those  brave  persons  who  staid  on,  and  safest  passed  through 
the  seige,  so  it  was  said,  went  home  before  sun-down.  They 
feared  the  miasmatic  atmosphere  of  the  night  and  left  the  mos- 
quito entirely  unassociated  with  death. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  contents  of  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  consists  of  a variety  of 
subjects,  all  historical  and  informing  to  the  reader.  The  Editor  who  was 
present  at  the  commemoration  of  Wetumpka’s  Founders  Day,  was  in- 
spired with  the  hope  that  every  County  in  the  State  would  follow  the 
example  of  Elmore  and  inform  the  present  generation  of  its  past  history 
as  well  as  its  current  opportunities.  The  luncheon  attended  by  several 
hundred  local  leaders  as  well  as  celebrities  from  throughout  the  State  had 
as  the  climax  of  its  many  brilliant  addresses  a speech  by  Thomas  D. 
Russell  of  Alexander  City  which  is  presented  in  this  magazine  with  the 
approval  of  those  who  heard  it. 


The  article  on  "Historic  Sites  in  Alabama”  is  a continuation  of  the 
subject  from  the  last  two  Quarterlies  and  will  be  concluded  in  the  next 
issue.  The  sketches  of  Miss  Frances  Nimoo  Greene  ,of  Montgomery 
and  Birmingham,  and  Mrs.  Belle  Richardson  Harrison,  of  Tuscaloosa, 
brilliant  Alabama  writers  who  are  both  now  dead,  inform  the  present  gen- 
eration of  the  work  of  those  two  celebrated  women.  Sketches  of  other 
women  writers  will  follow  in  future  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 


Those  in  Alabama  and  other  States  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
painful  struggles  of  our  people  under  Reconstruction,  will  be  greatly  en- 
lightened by  Mr.  Cecil  E.  McNair’s  article.  "Reconstruction  in  Bullock 
County,”  written  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  the  Llniversity  of  Alabama  in  1931. 

The  first  half  of  Mrs.  Ella  Christian’s  article  "The  Days  that  are 
No  More”  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Quarterly  and  is  concluded  in 
this  one  and  gives  our  younger  readers  an  insight  into  the  home  life  of 
a typically  aristocratic  family,  surrounded  by  slaves  and  also  shows  the 
changes  in  that  household  following  the  end  of  the  War  Between  the 
States. 


Editor. 


Merrill  C.  Wall , Mayor  of  Wetumpka , Ala. 
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Mr.  Wall,  Mayor  of  Wetumpka,  was  born  October  30,  1912,  at 
Wetumpka,  Elmore  County,  and  is  the  son  of  Thomas  Crawford  and 
Lovie  I.  (Bachelor)  Wall,  also  of  Wetumpka.  His  grandparents  were  E. 
Z.  and  Nancy  Wall,  of  Eclectic,  and  John  and  Laura  A.  Bachelor,  of 
near  Wetumpka. 


Mayor  Wall  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school  and  graduated  from 
Wetumpka  High  School,  May  1930.  He  graduated  at  the  LIniversity  of 
Alabama  with  the  B.  S.  degree  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,  1934,  and  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  LIniversity  in 
1937  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  Wetumpka  in 
September  of  the  same  year. 


He  was  Special  Agent,  Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  Military  Intelli 
gence,  U.  S.  Third  Army;  also  LI.  S.  12th  Army  Group,  in  Lrance  and 
Germany,  1942T945;  Sergeant  in  U.  S.  Air  Corps,  1942.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Wetumpka,  1952,  a position  he  holds  at  the  present  time.  He 
is  a Democrat  and  a Baptist. 


Married:  April  26,  1950,  at  Wetumpka,  Marion  Lrances,  daughter  of 
Paul  and  Josephine  M.  Arant,  of  that  town.  Children:  (1)  Nancy  Ann 
Wall. 
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WETUMPKA  FOUNDERS  DAY,  FEBRUARY  13-14,  1953 
By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

The  enterprising  people  of  Wetumpka  celebrated  its  1 19th  birthday 
on  February  13th  and  14th,  the  occasion  being  another  milestone  in  the 
history  of  one  of  Alabama’s  oldest  communities.  Wetumpka  is  the 
County  seat  of  Elmore  County  and  is  located  on  the  Coosa  River  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Montgomery.  The  County 
is  rich  in  natural  resources  and  was  perhaps  more  densely  peopled  than 
any  other  section  of  the  Creek  Indian  Nation.  Practically  all  of  its 
many  village  sites  have  been  identified,  their  history  written  and  many  of 
them  marked  by  the  Alabama  Anthropological  Society  and  patriotic- 
organizations. 

DeSoto  passed  through  the  section  on  September  1,  1540,  entering  it 
near  what  is  now  Central  and  after  visiting  Ulibahali,  crossed  the  river 
just  below  the  former  Wares  Ferry.  There  are  many  large  mound  and 
town  sites  throughout  the  County.  Four  miles  south  of  Wetumpka  on 
the  Coosa  River  the  French  when  they  occupied  Alabama  located  a fort 
in  1714,  named  it  Toulouse  in  honor  of  the  son  of  Fouis  XIV,  and  head 
of  the  French  Navy.  The  site  was  well  chosen  as  it  connected  the 
Indians  and  the  great  trade  routes  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  Fouisiana 
country  and  was  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa 
Rivers,  the  two  great  streams  which  form  the  Alabama  River,  for  which 
the  State  itself  is  named.  Another  purpose  the  French  had  in  building 
the  fort  was  to  check  the  military  and  commercial  advances  of  the  British. 

The  history  of  the  fort  was  romantic  although  full  of  conflict.  Mar- 
chand,  who  commanded  the  fort,  married  the  Indian  princess,  Sehoy,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  a little  girl  who  in  later  years  married  the 
Scotch  trader,  Fachlan  McGillivray,  and  herself  became  the  mother  of 
the  distinguished  Alexander  McGillivray. 

Another  Commandant,  around  whom  is  woven  a romantic  story,  was 
D’Aubant,  whom  it  is  said  was  married  to  a Russian  princess  and  that 
he  brought  her  to  the  fort  and  built  a cabin  in  a field  near  by  that  she 
might  have  more  comfortable  quarters. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  when  France  ceded  all  of  Fouisiana  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  English,  the  French  Commandant  spiked  the 
cannon  and  the  fort  finally  fell  into  disuse  and  decay.  However,  in  1814, 
after  General  Andrew  Jackson  had  defeated  the  Creek  Indians,  the  fort 
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was  repaired  to  some  extent  and  there  General  Jackson  on  August  9, 
1814,  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Creek  leader,  William 
Weatherford,  “Red  Eagle,”  who  rode  into  the  camp  and  begged  General 
Jackson  to  let  the  old  people  and  children  who  were  dying  in  the  swamps 
and  woods  to  go  to  their  homes.  The  site  was  marked  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  in  1911,  and  the  State  purchased  a small  acreage  which  is  now 
under  the  Conservation  Department. 


Elmore  County  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  February  15,  1866,  its 
territory  originally  part  of  four  other  Counties.  It  was  named  in  honor 
ol  John  Archer  Elmore,  a native  of  Virginia,  a soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  Virginia  Line,  afterwards  a member  of  the  Legislature 
of  South  Carolina,  an  early  settler  of  Alabama  and  a member  of  the 
Legislature  and  a General  in  the  militia  of  the  State.  The  family  resi- 
dence “Huntingdon,”  is  a very  handsome  country  home,  still  owned  by 
members  of  the  Elmore  family.  The  family  burying  ground  is  on  the 
place. 

By  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  the  City  of  Wetumpka  was  in- 
corporated in  1834.  In  addition  to  being  an  historical  occasion,  Founders 
Day  was  designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  industrialists  and  ex- 
ecutives throughout  the  country  the  assets  of  Wetumpka.  The  idea  was 
first  advanced  as  a Trade  Day  by  the  Wetumpka  Herald.  However,  after 
several  conferences  it  was  felt  that  “Founders  Day”  would  be  more  fitting. 
Mr.  Austin  R.  Martin  was  Chairman  of  the  Founders  Day  Committee  and 
Mr.  Will  Lacy,  President  of  the  Retail  Merchants  Association  and  his 
organization  were  sponsors  of  Founders  Day.  The  Mayor  of  Wetumpka, 
Oklahoma,  co-operated  with  the  program  and  brought  a number  of  citi- 
zens from  that  namesake  town  of  Wetumpka  to  the  celebration,  including 
some  Indians.  The  morning  program  was  held  in  the  open  in  front  of 
the  Court  House  and  included  speeches,  choral  music  and  a number  of 
unuique  features.  Mr.  Merrill  C.  Wall,  Mayor  of  Wetumpka,  presided 
at  these  exercises. 


Enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  Wetumpka  Herald  which  brought 
out  an  Extra  carrying  the  programs  and  a great  many  historical  items, 
among  them  the  statement  that  Wetumpka  was  settled  by  white  people 
in  1714,  although  of  course,  there  were  already  many  Indians  in  the 
community.  It  was  incorporated  in  1834,  and  the  census  of  1950  showed 
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a population  of  3,813.  In  addition  to  historical  articles  the  Herald  had 
many  sketches  of  men  and  organizations  making  history  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  present  time  . 

In  addition  to  Wetumpka  there  were  sketches  in  the  Herald  of 
other  Elmore  County  towns,  including  Tallassee,  Eclectic,  Elmore,  Ron- 
binson  Springs,  Coosada  and  Millbrook  among  them.  Emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  County  an  abundance  of  water 
power,  natural  gas,  natural  resources  and  fine  agricultural  land  and  that 
in  addition  to  the  agricultural  crops  the  County  is  stressing  livestock.  It 
v/as  also  stated  that  the  County  of  Elmore  has  a population  of  above 
31,000  and  that  it  has  no  bonded  indebtedness.  The  assessed  value  of 
property  is  $20,942,468,  and  there  are  6,745  automobiles  and  vehicles  of 
all  types.  One  of  the  articles  in  the  newspaper  was  a story  of  the  inter- 
esting historic  old  homes  of  the  town  and  community  and  Wetumpka’s 
early  churches.  A luncheon  was  held  at  the  Community  House  with 
several  hundred  people  present,  including  visitors  from  other  points  as 
well  as  local  business  and  professional  leaders. 

In  the  afternoon  a parade  was  held  in  the  business  district,  and  the 
floats  were  historical  and  of  great  interest.  That  night  there  was  gospel 
singing  and  the  following  day  there  was  a basket  ball  game  between 
visitors  from  Wetumpka,  Oklahoma  and  local  Wetumpka  players.  The 
program  wound  up  with  a square  dance  at  the  Community  House  on 
Satrday  night. 


Thomas  Dameron  Russell 
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THOMAS  DAMERON  RUSSELL 

Mr.  Russell  was  born  October  12,  1903,  at  Alexander  City,  Talla- 
poosa County,  Alabama,  and  now  resides  at  that  place.  I Iis  parents 
were  Benjamin  and  Roberta  Bacon  (McDonald)  Russell,  also  of  Alex- 
ander City,  the  former  the  President  of  Russell  Manufacturing  Company, 
also  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Alexander  City  and  the  Alabama  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  grandparents  were  Benjamin  Francis  Com- 
mander and  Elisabeth  (Henderson)  Russell,  of  Alexander  City,  and  Joseph 
Bibb  and  Henrietta  Alston  (Bacon)  McDonald,  of  Athens,  Ala.  Both 
grandfathers  were  soliders  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  the  Grandfather 
McDonald  was  County  Solicitor  of  Tallapoosa  County.  Elis  great-great- 
grandfather William  McDonald  and  his  father,  Joseph  McDonald, 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  did  his  great-great-grandfather  John 
Russell.  Lt  Bryan  McDonald  came  to  America  in  1684  and  settled  in 
New  Castle,  Delaware.  His  great-grandfather  Jessie  Russell  settled  in 
Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama,  in  1844.  His  great-great-great-grandfather 
James  Russell,  came  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1754  from  England. 


Mr.  Thomas  D.  Russell  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Alex- 
ander City  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1925  where  he  was  a member  of  the  Chi  Phi  Fraternity  and 
the  Arch  Club.  He  began  his  work  with  the  Russell  Manufacturing 
Company  at  Alexander  City  in  1925  and  has  occupied  the  positions  of 
Purchasing  Agent,  Vice  President  in  1930,  and  President  in  1945.  He 
has  also  been  Vice-President  and  President  of  Russell  Foundry  Company, 
Alexander  City  Manufacturing  Company,  Alexander  City  Grocery  Com- 
pany and  Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Alexander  City.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Alexander  City 
Board  of  Education  from  1948  to  the  present,  also  of  the  Planning  Board 
from  1946  to  the  present  and  Chairman  of  the  Governor’s  Committee  on 
Aid  to  the  Handicapped.  He  is  at  this  time  President  of  the  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  Director,  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute, 
1952  and  member  of  its  Executive  Board,  Vice-Chairman,  LInderwear 
Institute,  1952;  Chairman  of  Board,  George  Washington  Carver  Founda- 
tion, 1949  to  the  present;  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  Howard  College  and  Tuskegee  Institute.  I (e  is 
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also  a member  of  the  Newcomen  Society  and  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 


Married:  in  Attalla,  March  7,  1929,  Julia  Antoinette,  daughter  of 
George  Philips  and  Beatrice  (Gentry)  Walker,  of  Attalla.  Her  paternal 
grandparents  were  Dr.  Virgil  Homer  and  Antoinette  (Walker)  Walker; 
maternal  grandparents  were  Rev.  Robert  David  and  Nancy  Crawford 
(McLeod)  Gentry.  All  four  grandparents  came  from  around  Eastmas, 
Ga.  The  great-great-grandfather,  George  Walker,  came  to  America  in 
1750  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Children:  1.  Nancy  Elisa- 
best,  m.  Eugene  Cleveland  Gwaltney,  Jr.,  Alexander  City;  2.  Julia  Walker, 
m.  Robert  Wilson  Goree,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  3.  Ann  Roberta,  m.  William  Gor- 
don LeGrand,  "Russwood,”  Alexander  City. 
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ADDRESS  HONORING  FOUNDERS  DAY  OF  WETUMPKA 

By  Thomas  D.  Russell, 

President  Russell  Manufacturing  Company 


I am  very  flattered  that  you  have  selected  me  to  make  this  address 
on  the  occasion  of  your  119th  birthday.  Certainly  1 am  very  much  in- 
terested in  Wetumpka  and  Elmore  County.  As  a matter  of  fact,  1 am 
a part  time  citizen  of  your  county,  because  I spend  a lot  of  time  in  my 
cottage  on  Lake  Martin,  and  our  company  owns  a tract  of  land  and  pays 
taxes  to  Elmore  County.  So,  therefore,  I can  rightfully  speak  as  a native 
and  not  as  a stranger  among  you. 

1 19  years  is  a long  time.  Very  few  men  have  ever  lived  to  reach  that 
age— but  a city  is  different  from  a man.  At  such  an  age  a man  has 
reached  far  beyond  the  ordinary  span  of  life.  His  day  has  long  since 
passed.  His  period  of  usefulness  is  already  over.  He  is  merely  existing 
and  that  is  all.  A city,  however,  is  a collection  of  men,  as  one  generation 
passes  on  another  takes  it’s  place  and  carries  on  without  any  apparent  in- 
terruption. The  older  a city  gets  the  stronger  it  grows.  At  119  years 
Wetumpka  is  just  beginning  to  reach  it's  period  of  adolescence.  It’s  era 
of  progress  and  growth  is  by  no  means  finished.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  has  only  begun.  You  people  have  had  a wonderful  past,  but  the  future 
is  full  of  promise  of  bigger  and  better  things  yet  to  come.  119  years  is 
indeed  a long  time  in  the  life  of  a man,  hut  it  is  only  a short  span  in  the 
life  of  a nation,  a state,  or  a city.  Cities  are  made  up  of  people  and 
people  are  mortal,  they  are  born,  they  live  and  flourish  for  a time  and 
then  they  are  gone.  But  a city  goes  on  and  on  building  upon  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  generation  follows  generation,  each  taking  up  where  the 
other  left  off  and  constantly  building  better  and  better  and  growing 
larger  and  larger. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Wetumpka.  Such  is  the  history  of  most  of 
the  cities  of  our  nation.  But  this  is  not  always  true.  Cities  have  been 
known  to  stop  growing  and  fall  backward— thriving  cities  have  ceased  to 
prosper  and  have  become  ghost  towns,  either  mere  shadows  of  their  for- 
mer selves  or  abandoned  entirely.  This  has  happened  in  the  past  and 
can  happen  again.  Why?  Because  their  foundations  were  insecure— 
because  their  temporary  prosperity  was  imaginary  and  not  real.  To  be 
secure  and  to  grow  a city  must  be  built  on  a firm  foundation.  It  must 
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have  substance  and  character  and  not  fantasy  and  illusion.  It’s  economy 
must  be  sound  and  it’s  resources  must  be  sufficient  to  support  its  popula- 
tion. Those  cities  who  faded  and  wasted  away  did  not  have  the  neces- 
sary attributes  to  continued  prosperity  and  so  they  fall  by  the  way. 

Here  in  Wetumpka  you  have  proven  beyond  any  doubt  that  you 
possess  all  of  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  make  a fine  substantial 
city.  You  are  strategically  located  in  a fine  agricultural  section  with  an 
extensive  trade  area.  You  have  healthy,  growing  industries.  You  have 
an  abundant  water  supply— you  are  almost  surrounded  by  rivers  and 
lakes  and  near  at  hand  are  giant  hydroelectric  plants.  Your  trade  area 
is  populous  and  prosperous.  Your  bank  and  business  houses  are  sound 
and  flourishing.  What  you  want  and  what  you  need  is  only  more  of 
what  you  already  have  in  order  to  become  an  even  bigger  and  better  city. 

The  question  that  arises  in  your  mind  is  how  can  these  things  be 
accomplished.  That  same  question  is  in  everyone’s  mind  all  over  the 
country.  Big  cities  want  to  become  bigger.  Towns  want  to  become 
cities.  Small  cities  want  to  become  big  cities.  Everyone  wants  to  in- 
crease what  they  already  have  and  this  is  a perfectly  normal  and  creditable 
ambition.  It  is  the  American  dream.  Such  ambitions  create  competition. 
Competition  among  cities  as  well  as  among  individuals.  Cities  compete 
with  each  other  in  trying  to  persuade  industries  that  their  city  is  the  best 
of  all  cities  for  that  particular  industry.  They  try  to  show  that  their  city 
is  the  best  possible  city  in  which  to  live  and  thrive  and  be  happy  ever- 
after.  As  in  individual  competition,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  en- 
ters the  picture.  It  seems  that  there  are  more  towns  and  cities  seeking 
new  industry  than  there  are  industries  seeking  towns  and  cities.  There 
are  just  not  enough  to  go  around. 

So  if  you  are  not  among  the  fortunate  few  where  new  industry  is 
located  you  must  face  the  problem  of  expanding  what  you  already  have 
or  creating  new  industries  through  your  own  initiative.  This  certainly 
presents  a difficult  problem,  but  not  an  impossible  one. 

Big  industries  are  nothing  in  the  world  except  small  plants  which 
have  grown  into  large  ones.  I hope  you  will  not  think  that  I am  being 
boastful  if  I use  our  own  company  as  an  illustration  of  what  I mean. 
During  the  past  50  years,  and  within  the  memory  of  many  of  you  here, 
our  plant  grew  from  a small  knitting  mill  employing  a dozen  people  to 
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seven  large  mills  employing  nearly  three  thousand  people.  This  growth 
was  accomplished  without  the  use  of  outside  capital  or  help  of  any  kind. 
Remember  too  that  this  was  accomplished  by  local,  home  born,  home 
bred  people.  My  father  who  started  and  expanded  this  enterprise  was 
horn  and  grew  up  just  a few  miles  north  of  the  Elmore-Tallapoosa  County 
line. 


This  story  is  but  one  jexample  of  many  thousands  of  such  stories 
that  have  happened  all  over  the  United  States.  Our  industrial  history  is 
full  of  success  stories.— A poor  mechanic  who  built  an  empire  and  put 
the  nation  on  wheels— a young  telegraph  operator  who  created  miracles 
out  of  electricity  and  sound.  Simple  merchants  who  magnified  their 
small  stores  into  giant  department  stores  serving  millions,  and  I could 
go  on  and  on  relating  to  you  stories  of  the  giants  of  today  who  started 
crawling,  and  then  walking,  and  then  striding  with  seven  league  boots 
across  the  world. 

Of  course  all  of  these  things  were  created  by  men  of  exceptional 
courage  and  genius.  But  genius  has  been  described  by  one  of  these  men 
as  being  the  quality  of  infinite  patience  and  hard  work.  There  are 
potential  geniuses  in  every  city  and  hamlet  in  America.  Men  who  are 
capable  of  great  deeds  if  they  have  the  proper  backing  and  are  given 
the  chance  to  go  ahead.  The  qualities  of  leadership  are  in  many  people 
if  they  have  the  courage  and  will  to  make  use  of  these  qualities. 

Cities  are  but  a collection  of  people.  If  these  people  are  civic  mind- 
ed, hard  working,  progressive,  then  a city  will  be  prosperous.  If  they 
are  lazy,  indifferent,  self-centered,  then  you  will  have  a stagnant  com- 
munity. When  a city  becomes  stagnant  it  begins  to  decay.  Specifically 
it  is  dead  and  just  waiting  around  for  the  funeral. 

I mentioned  before  that  you  have  a large  prosperous  agricultural  area 
that  you  should  be  proud  of.  Here  in  Elmore  County  you  have  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  farmland  that  1 have  ever  seen  any  where  in  this 
country.  Your  farmers  are  progressive  and  wide  awake.  The  progress 
they  have  achieved  is  recognized  all  over  Alabama.  They  are  constantly 
improving  their  methods  and  increasing  the  productivity  of  their  soil. 
During  the  past  few  years  this  progress  has  been  nothing  short  of  miracu- 
lous and  the  results  are  apparent  on  every  hand. 
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The  entire  appearance  of  our  rural  landscape  has  undergone  a radical 
change  during  the  past  10  years.  Everywhere  you  see  well  terraced, 
scientifically  plowed  fields,  beautiful  pasture  lands  covered  with  clover 
and  grass,  well  fenced,  and  with  ponds  of  water  scattered  all  over.  Fine 
cattle  by  the  thousands.  The  old  log  cabin  or  the  unpainted  shack  is 
almost  a thing  of  the  past.  All  over  the  country  you  find  comfortable, 
well  built  homes,  attractively  designed  and  freshly  painted.  These  homes 
have  all  of  the  modern  conveniences  that  are  available  to  city  dwellers. 
You  see  brand  new  cars  and  trucks,  tractors  and  other  mechanical  equip- 
ment. Neat  barns  and  out  buildings  dot  the  landscape.  Beautiful  lawns 
and  shrubbery  have  taken  the  place  of  the  broom  brushed,  hard  clay 
yards  of  yesterday.  Paved  roads  have  replaced  the  muddy  trails  of  only 
a few  years  ago.  The  life  of  a farmer  today  is  a far  cry  from  the  rugged 
existance  that  was  taken  for  granted  only  a few  years  ago.  The  farmers 
income  has  increased  manifold  and  his  value  as  a customer  for  the  things 
you  make  or  sell  has  increased  tremendously. 

Before  we  take  all  of  this  too  much  for  granted  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  and  consider  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  still  untapped  potential 
of  our  land.  Have  you  gone  about  with  your  eyes  wide  open  and  noticed 
the  many,  many  thousand  of  acres  of  idle-land,  land  growing  nothing 
hut  weeds,  brown  sage  and  stove  wood?  Land  covered  with  swamps 
who  only  inhabitants  are  bull  frogs  and  water  moccasins.  Just  think  what 
could  happen  if  this  idle  land  were  placed  under  cultivation  or  turned 
into  pasture.  It  would  provide  employment  and  revenue  which  would 
be  worth  more  to  this  city  than  half  a dozen  industries. 


Another  thought  occurs  to  me  at  this  time— Are  we  getting  the  best 
possible  revenue  from  the  soil.  Could  not  other  crops  be  raised  that 
would  bring  in  more  revenue  per  acre.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
a market  for  such  crops.  Does  your  city  provide  a ready  cash  market  for 
the  products  of  the  farmer?  No  farmer  is  going  to  raise  a crop  that 
cannot  be  readily  marketed  at  a nearby  market.  Does  your  city  ship  out 
all  of  these  products  to  other  cities  to  be  processed  and  made  ready  for 
consumer  use?  Aren’t  you  overlooking  something  very  important  in  this 
field?  I can  visualize  a very  big  source  of  income  and  employment  with 
not  a great  deal  of  capital  expenditure.  Why  let  other  cities  reap  the 
advantage  of  processing  and  packing  the  products  grown  by  the  farmers 
around  Wetumpka?  Here  is  only  one  example  of  what  you  can  do 
locally  if  you  have  the  proper  planning  and  the  will  to  do.  In  this  way 
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you  could  establish  a partnership  between  agriculture,  industry  and  mer- 
chants that  will  benefit  all  of  your  people.  As  the  people  around  you 
prosper  so  will  Wetumpka. 

Near  Wetumpka  you  have  two  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the 

country.  People  over  the  state  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the  avail- 

ability of  these  lakes  for  vacation  purposes.  Nowhere  in  the  United 
States  will  you  find  more  beauty,  better  fishing,  boating,  swimming  and 
all  other  water  sports. 

Our  company  is  just  starting  out  on  a program  to  make  the  area 
around  Kowaliga  Bridge  an  ideal  resort.  We  are  building  summer  homes 
at  a rapid  pace.  Recently  we  turned  over  an  area  to  the  State  -of  Ala- 
bama to  be  used  as  a state  park.  Already  the  state  has  built  roads, 
beaches,  tables,  barbecue  pits,  bathing  houses,  boat  launching  ramps. 
They  are  now  in  the  process  of  building  a cat  walk  on  the  side  of  the 

bridge  so  people  can  fish  from  it  in  safety.  On  week  ends  there  are 

thousands  of  people  who  use  this  beautiful  state  park,  and  the  state 
is  now  asking  for  more  land  to  expand  this  park.  We  are  also  building 
a large  store  and  dining  hall  and  a number  of  cabins  in  connection  with 
this  project  to  take  care  of  visitors  who  wish  to  come  to  Lake  Martin. 
As  time  goes  on  we  plan  to  continue  to  enlarge  these  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  demand.  People  from  Alabama  and  many  other  areas  will 
be  using  these  lakes  more  and  more.  Wetumpka  is  certainly  in  a 
strategic  spot  to  take  advantage  of  this  great  influx  of  people  who  will 
be  visiting  these  lakes  in  larger  and  larger  numbers  all  of  the  time.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  play  up  your  tourist  business  and  bring  in  a large 
amount  of  additional  revenue  into  your  city.  And  while  we  are  on  that 
subject  do  not  minimize  the  attractions  of  the  great  hydroelectric  power 
plants  here  in  your  county.  They  are  certainly  sights  well  worth  seeing 
and  are  attracting  thousands  of  visitors  to  your  city.  Then  what  about 
Jasamine  Hill  and  historical  Harrogate  Springs,  where  can  you  find  a 
lovelier  spot?  Do  people  from  over  the  state  know  of  all  these  things  you 
have  to  offer?  I don’t  believe  they  do.  I don’t  believe  that  you  your- 
selves realize  what  is  here  right  under  your  nose.  Perhaps  you  are  al- 
ready advertising  your  city  and  county  but  I don’t  believe  you  are  doing 
it  sufficiently.  I believe  you  are  being  too  modest  and  hiding  your  light 
under  a bushel.  The  world  will  never  realize  what  you  have  here  un- 
less you  advertise  what  you  have  to  offer  and  believe  me  you  have  plenty 
of  sights  to  offer  the  travelling  public. 
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Leaving  your  tourists  attractions,  I would  like  to  suggest  another 
source  of  income  which  can  be  developed  with  what  you  already  have. 
I refer  to  your  forests  which  have  been  depleted  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Foresting  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  been  developed  into  an  almost 
exact  science.  Given  the  land  which  requires  no  cultivation,  and  com- 
paratively cheap  pine  seedlings,  anyone  can  start  a forest  and  in  an 
amazingly  short  time  can  start  getting  revenue  from  their  investment.  A 
tree  farm  if  properly  planted  and  properly  managed,  will  not  only  bring 
in  revenue  within  a few  years  but  will  continue  to  grow  and  produce 
throughout  the  years.  With  the  advant  of  the  huge  paper  mills,  the 
demand  for  pulp  wood  is  increasing  all  of  the  time,  and  the  demand 
for  timber  is  insatiable.  Here  indeed  is  a most  profitable  use  for  idle, 
poor  lands  not  suitable  for  growing  crops.  Another  indirect  advantage  is 
that  these  forests  will  hold  and  stabilize  your  watersheds  and  prevent  the 
costly  floods  and  erosion  that  are  doing  so  much  damage  to  our  soil. 

Looking  toward  the  future.  I can  see  great  possibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  your  waterways.  Wetumpka  could  easily  become  one  of  the 
major  ports  along  the  Coosa-Alabama  waterway  system.  It  is  absolutely 
certain  that  should  this  waterway  be  developed,  it  would  give  Wetumpka 
an  added  advantage  of  cheap  water  transportation  and  open  up  undream- 
ed possibilities  for  the  future.  This  is  no  idle  dream  but  an  actual  pos- 
sibility in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Among  the  many  advantages  you  have,  do  not  forget  the  most 
important— the  people  of  Wetumpka.  You  have  here  as  fine  a group 
as  you  will  find  anywhere  on  earth.  Intelligent,  native  born,  honest, 
hard  working,  respectable  people.  They  are  friendly  people,  they  like 
each  other  and  respect  the  rights  of  others— you  have  no  classes  or  cliques. 
The  merchants,  the  workers,  the  industrialist  work  together  hand  in 
hand.  You  have  no  hatreds  or  ill  feelings  among  you.  Here  you  have 
a healthy,  friendly  atmosphere  and  as  long  as  you  keep  this  spirit,  life 
will  be  pleasant  and  you  will  continue  to  prosper  and  grow. 

As  in  every  city,  you  have  to  have  leaders— men  who  are  willing 
to  devote  their  time  and  energy  to  the  good  of  their  city  and  their  fellow 
men.  Without  such  leaders,  no  city  can  prosper,  no  city  can  grow  and 
no  city  will  be  a decent  place  in  which  to  live  and  work.  You  are  for- 
tunate indeed  in  the  calibre  of  your  leaders— these  are  the  men  who  head 
your  civic  clubs  and  who  are  always  out  in  front  in  every  community  ef- 
fort that  is  undertaken.  These  are  the  men  who  are  responsible  for 
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vour  excellent  schools,  your  churches,  your  recreational  facilities.  Busi- 
ness and  industry  are  important  to  a city  hut  these  things  are  but  the 
body,  not  the  soul  of  a community.  As  you  see  to  your  business  inter- 
ests be  sure  that  you  do  not  neglect  your  children,  for  they  will  be  your 
leaders  of  tomorrow  and  they  should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity. 

Here  1 would  like  to  add  a word  of  caution.  Never  get  to  the 
point  where  you  are  complacent  and  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
You  can  never  have  an  ideal  community— you  can  only  approach  that 
ideal.  What  is  adequate  today  will  be  utterly  inadequate  tomorrow.  You 
must  beep  constantly  at  the  job,  working,  planning  and  scheming  for 
tomorrow  and  the  day  after.  That  and  that  alone,  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  an  excellent  city  and  just  another  dot  on  the  oil  com- 
pany’s map. 

As  president  of  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1 would 
like  very  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things  the  state 
chamber  is  set  up  to  do  to  help  cities  such  as  yours.  It  is  our  job  to  work 
with  civic  clubs  and  city  and  county  officials  to  help  you  with  your  prob- 
lems in  every  possible  way.  Our  organization  is  divided  into  four  major 
departments.  Our  industrial  department  is  constantly  seeking  to  at- 
tract new  industry  to  Alabama.  We  work  with  industrial  groups,  civic 
groups,  the  power  company,  the  railroads  and  all  others  interested  in  new 
industry.  Our  publicity  department  is  busily  engaged  in  advertising 
Alabama  to  the  world.  We  send  out  letters,  maps,  pamphlets  and  all 
kinds  of  literature  all  over  the  country  telling  about  Alabama  and  what 
Alabama  offers. 

Our  agricultural  department  works  with  farmers,  dairymen,  cattle- 
men, extension  services  and  every  agency  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  in  our  state. 


Our  research  department  is  engaged  in  making  detailed  studies  of 
our  taxes,  our  laws,  our  educational  system  and  all  phases  of  state  finances 
and  laws  as  they  effect  business  and  the  people  of  our  state. 

We  do  not  work  for  any  individual  or  minority  group.  We  try  as 
best  we  know  how  to  represent  all  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  justly  and 
impartially— we  are  not  the  voice  of  big  business  as  we  are  sometimes 
accused  by  people  ignorant  of  the  facts— we  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
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the  voice  of  Alabama.  Our  services  are  free  to  everyone  and  we  are 
always  ready  and  eager  to  serve  the  people  of  our  state  and  try  as  best 
we  know  how  to  build  a greater  Alabama. 


Despite  all  of  our  progress  in  recent  years— Alabama  is  still  a poor 
state— our  per  capita  income  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  nation.  Our 
schools  need  more  money,  our  highways  are  still  inadequate.  There  is 
but  one  answer  to  our  dilemma  and  that  is  more  wealth,  more  state 
revenue,  more  people  with  more  jobs,  more  people  making  more  money. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  state  chamber  wants  and  that  is  what  the 
people  of  Wetumpka  want.  Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  it,  but  every 
industry  that  is  located  in  Alabama,  regardless  of  where  it  is,  benefits 
every  citizen  in  Alabama.  We  all  benefit,  every  single  one  of  us.  New 
industry  brings  in  more  tax  revenue  and  we  all  share  in  that  revenue. 
New  revenue  means  more  money  for  our  schools,  for  our  roads  and  all 
other  governmental  functions. 

Here  in  Wetumpka  you  can  use  more  industry.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished.  First,  persuade  some  industry 
to  move  or  start  up  a plant  in  Wetumpka.  I can  warn  you  now  that  takes 
quite  a lot  of  persuading.  Industrialists  are  being  courted  and  wooed  by 
almost  every  city  in  the  country.  But  it  is  being  done  and  can  be  done  if 
you  are  willing  to  work  hard  enough  and  sell  your  city  and  yourselves  to 
an  industry.  Your  state  chamber  of  commerce  will  help  you  just  as  much 
as  possible.  We  will  advise  you,  we  will  help  you  contact  prospects  and 
show  you  how  best  to  present  your  case  to  industry.  You  need  not  expect 
immediate  results,  it  often  takes  years  of  work  and  constant  hammering 
to  get  what  you  want  but  it  is  worth  it  in  the  end. 


A second  way  to  get  more  industries  is  to  expand  what  you  already 
have.  This  is  usually  a gradual  and  unspectacular  process.  Surprising  as  it 
may  seem,  the  expansion  of  existing  industry  provides  many,  many  more 
jobs  and  many  times  more  revenue  each  year  than  new  industry  brings 
into  the  state.  It  is  certainly  worth  giving  a lot  of  though  and  planning  to 
see  that  your  existing  industries  continue  to  grow. 

Still  a third  way  is  to  create  your  own  industries.  An  individual  or 
a group  of  individuals  study  the  needs  and  resources  of  a city  and  decide 
that  it  is  adapted  for  a certain  industry.  Then  they  start  out,  usually  in  a 
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modest  way.  If  their  scheme  is  properly  though  out  and  well  planned,  if 
it  is  adequately  financed  and  well  run,  the  chances  are  very  good  that  it 
will  succeed  and  eventually  expand  from  year  to  year. 


I can  give  you  some  examples  of  small  enterprises,  started  by  local 
capital  in  other  cities  which  have  succeeded.  They  are  food  processing 
plants,  garment  factories,  knitting  mills,  foundries,  wood  working  plants. 
These  are  a few  of  the  many  small  industries  which  have  been  put  up 
with  local  capital  all  over  the  state. 


Some  of  them  have  been  very  successful,  others  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  You  must  remember  this;  no  one  has  ever  succeeded  in  anything 
unless  he  was  willing  to  take  risks  and  try  to  create  something  that  peo- 
ple want  and  need;  whether  it  be  a manufacturing  plant,  a store  or  some 
service  which  is  needed.  This  is  what  has  made  America  what  it  is  to- 
day. Private  enterprise,  the  willingness  to  invest  your  capital  and  your 
skill  and  knowledge  with  the  prospect  of  making  a profit  and  providing 
jobs  for  others. 


In  conclusion,  I want  to  congratulate  the  people  cf  Wetumpka  on 
their  119th  birthday.  I want  to  congratulate  you  on  living  in  such  a fine 
city.  I predict  that  the  next  119  years  will  be  greater  than  the  past.  I am 
quite  sure  that  Wetumpka  is  on  the  verge  of  an  era  of  prosperity  un- 
dreamed of  in  the  past.  You  have  had  a glorious  past  and  I can  only  wish 
with  all  mv  heart,  a brilliant  future. 
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HISTORIC  SITES  IN  ALABAMA 

(Continued  from  Volume  14,  Numbers  3 and  4.  Acknowledgment  is  made 
to  a volume  issued  by  the  State  Planning  Board  with  especial  reference  to 
historic  sites  prepared  by  project  workers  on  Works  Projects  Administration. 
Credit  is  also  given  to  such  historians  as  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Albert  J.  Pickett, 
Wiilis  Brewer,  Saffold  Berney,  Smith  and  DeLand,  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  James 
Adair,  Albert  S.  Gatchett,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Thomas  S.  Woodward.  Peter 
A.  Brannon,  Frederick  A.  Hodge,  William  Bartram  Henry  S.  Halbert.) 

Etowah  County.— Situated  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State  it 
is  bounded  by  DeKalb,  Cherokee,  St.  Clair,  Calhoun,  Blount  and  Mar- 
shall Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  as  Bain  County  on  De- 
cember 7,  1866,  abolished  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  18.67,  and 
re-established  under  the  present  name,  Etowah,  by  the  Legislature,  De- 
cember 1,  1868.  The  name  is  Cherokee  and  means  “good  tree”  or  “well 
bearing  tree”.  Gadsdep  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat  upon  the  formation 
of  the  County  and  was  named  for  General  James  Gadsden,  a native  of 
South  Carolina,  a reoiowed  Indian  fighter  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Etowah  County  is  rich  in  aboriginal  history.  It  was  traversed  by  De- 
Soto’s  expedition  in  1540  on  its  way  from  Tali,  in  Marshall  County,  to 
Sasqui  in  St.  Clair  County  in  July  of  that  year.  The  first  white  settlers 
came  into  the  County  about  1809-10  at  which  time  the  Coosa  River  and 
Big  Willis  Creek  formed  the  Cherokee  boundary  lines.  During  the  Creek 
Indian  War,  1813-14,  General  Andrew  fackson  built  a military  road  from 
the  Tennessee  River  to  the  LIpper  Creek  country. 

The  county  was  the  home  of  Richard  Brown,  a Cherokee  Indian 
leader,  who  aided  General  Jackson  in  his  campign  and  was  with  him,  in 
a company  of  Cherokees,  at  the  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend.  Gadsden,  the 
County  seat  is  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  centers  of  the  State,  pro- 
ducing among  many  things,  iron  and  steel  products,  textiles,  pottery  and 
automobile  tires. 

Attalla  was  a Cherokee  town  of  considerable  importance  during  the 
Creek  War.  The  name  means  “Earming  Indians”.  It  was  on  the  old  Creek 
path.  There  is  an  unidentified  town  site  about  two  miles  west  of  Attalla, 
on  the  east  bank  of  Big  Wills  Creek.  Bull  Town  not  far  from  Turkey 
Town  in  Cherokee  County,  was  a branch  town  of  Turkey  Town.  Es- 
tanaula,  was  also  probably  a branch  town  of  Turkey  Town  in  Cherokee 
County.  Sullyquah  also  near  Turkey  Town  was  probably  also  a branch 
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of  Turkey  Town.  A short  distance  from  that  place  is  Vann  s Town.  In 
the  bend  of  the  Coosa  River  in  Sec.  10,  T.  11  S.,  R.  7 E,  was  a Cherokee 
town,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been  identified. 

Fayette  County—  Situated  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State, 
Fayette  County  is  bounded  by  Marion,  Walker,  Tuscaloosa,  Pickens  and 
Lamar  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  December  20,  1824, 
and  was  named  for  Gen.  LaFayette,  Revolutionary  hero.  The  town  of 
Fayette  was  chosen  as  the  County  seat  upon  the  formation  of  the  County. 
The  territory  included  in  the  County  was  off  the  old  Indian  trail  and 
there  are  no  references  to  Indian  towns  within  its  border  during  the  his- 
toric period.  The  territory  was  undoubtedly  a common  hunting  ground 
for  the  Creeks,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  and  was  included  in  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Chickasaw  Council  House,  September  20,  1816. 

Just  south  of  the  village  of  Texas  one-half  mile  back  on  high  ground, 
is  an  Indian  village  site,  unidentified  as  to  name  and  builders.  There  is 
a group  of  mounds  along  the  road  northeast  of  Fayette  one-half  mile  off 
Sipsey  River  and  near  Antioch  Church  on  the  McConnell  plantation. 

Franklin  County—  Situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
it  is  bounded  by  Colbert,  Lawrence,  Marion,  Winston  Counties  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Mississippi  State  Line.  It  was  created  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  February  4,  1818.  Russellville  was  the  County  seat  until 
1849  when  it  was  moved  to  Frankfort  where  it  remained  until  1879,  when 
Belgreen  was  chosen  as  the  County  seat.  In  1891  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  location  at  Russellville. 


Few  aboriginal  sites  or  evidences  of  Indian  habitation  can  be  noted 
in  that  section,  being  so  far  removed  from  the  larger  water  courses.  Chicka- 
saw settlements  doubtless  extended  into  its  borders  but  they  were  of  no 
importance.  Place  names  in  the  County  do  not  suggest  Indian  origin. 
Near  Cedar  Creek,  about  five  miles  north  of  Belgreen  there  is  an  exten- 
sive village  site  which  has  not  been  identified.  Four  miles  from  Russellville, 
a mound  was  formerly  reported  but  never  identified  as  to  the  builders. 
Sixteen  miles  from  Russellville  and  about  four  miles  east  of  Pleasant 
Site,  on  Cedar  Creek,  a mound  was  formerly  reported  near  the  creek 
but  unidentified.  About  one  hundred  yards  from  Belgreen  there  was  an 
aboriginal  burial  site.  Near  old  Burleson  Postoffice  there  is  a cavern  in 
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which  a number  of  burials  have  been  found.  This  cavern  is  four  feet 
high,  three  feet  wide,  and  fourteen  feet  long.  The  earthenware  found 
there  suggests  earlier  occupancy  than  the  tribes  found  in  the  region. 

The  first  blast  furnace  in  Alabama,  near  Rockwood  on  Cedar  Creek, 
was  built  by  Joseph  Heslip  in  1818,  and  was  operated  until  1833.  It  was 
used  for  the  smelting  of  brown  ore  which  was  picked  up  on  the  surface 
near  the  furnace  and  melted  with  charcoal  fuel  burned  from  the  native 
woods  in  the  vicinity.  Improved  methods  of  smelting  red  ore  made  the 
smelting  of  brown  ore  unprofitable  and  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
this  furnace,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 

About  five  miles  from  Phil  Campbell  there  is  a weird  and  curious 
ravine  with  outstanding  flora  and  rock  formations.  The  name  of  ‘'Dismal” 
was  given  by  the  early  pioneers  who  did  not  venture  into  it  on  account 
of  its  weird  features.  It  made  an  excellent  hide-out  for  Indians  and  hunt 
ers.  This  canyon  has  three  entrances  which  can  be  reached  only  on  foot. 
It  contains  many  magnificent  hemlocks,  spruce  pine,  cucumber  trees, 
white  holly,  chestnut  and  other  outstanding  flora,  giving  the  ravine  a 
riot  of  color.  The  rock  formations  have  many  interesting  designs  and 
shapes.  One  mile  from  Belgreen  there  is  an  immense  cave  containing  a 
great  lake  that  covers  about  one  acre  and  is  100  feet  deep.  The  shore  of  the 
lake  is  about  fifty  yards  from  the  entrance  to  the  cave. 

Geneva  County.— Located  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State, 
Geneva  County  is  bounded  by  Dale,  Coffee,  Houston  and  Covington 
Counties  and  on  the  South  by  the  Florida  State  Line.  It  was  created  by 
the  Legislature  on  December  26,  1868,  and  named  for  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, the  name  given  also  to  the  County  seat.  Along  the  Choctawhatchee 
River,  which  runs  through  the  County,  are  some  aboriginal  remains. 
The  mounds  have  many  indications  of  house  sites. 

One  mile  south  of  Pates  Landing,  on  the  Choctawhatchee  River, 
there  are  two  unidentified  Indian  mounds,  ten  feet  high  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  diameter,  both  having  indications  of  house  sites.  Four  or  five  miles 
south  of  Pate’s  Landing,  on  the  Choctawhatchee  River,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive mound  with  much  aboriginal  evidence. 

Greene  County.— This  County  lies  in  the  west-central  part  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Pickens,  Tuscaloosa,  Hale,  Marengo  and  Sumtei 
Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  first  State  Legislature,  December  13 
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1819,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  a Revolu- 
tionary hero.  Erie,  now  in  Hale  County  was  the  first  County  seat.  In 
1838,  the  County  seat  was  removed  to  its  present  site  at  Eutaw.  The  Coun- 
ty is  rich  in  aboriginal  history  on  both  banks  of  the  Warrior  and  Tombig- 
bee  Rivers  and  also  along  the  Sipsey  River.  Many  of  the  mounds  are 
identified  with  village  sites.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  County  there  are 
mounds  connected  with  the  extensive  mounds  at  Moundville,  in  Hale 
County. 


One  of  the  identified  towns  was  Cabusko,  probably  in  Greene  Coun- 
ty, on  the  west  bank  of  the  Warrior  River  on  St.  Stephens  Bluff.  This 
was  probably  a Chickasaw  town  and  was  visited  by  DeSoto  in  1540.  The 
name  means  “great  water”.  This  was  one  of  three  towns  that  adjoined  each 
other.  In  Greene  County,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Warrior  River,  at  St. 
Stephens  Bluff,  was  an  ancient  village  Noculi,  referred  to  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  DeSoto,  who  passed  through  the  place  in  the  winter  of  1540.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  Chief  of  the  village  instead 
of  the  town  as  there  were  many  Indians  by  that  name.  The  exact  site  of 
this  town  has  never  been  identified. 


On  the  east  bank  of  the  Tombigbee,  at  the  point  where  that  river 
enters  Greene  County,  at  the  mouth  of  Sipsey  River,  there  was  a town 
called  Pafallaya,  a Choctaw  word  that  meant  “Long  Hair”.  This  town 
extended  into  Pickens  County.  Talipakana,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  War- 
rior River,  was  an  aboriginal  village  passed  through  by  DeSoto  after  leav- 
ing Mauvilla,  in  November,  1540.  At  the  East  Bluffport  Landing,  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  there  was  a village  which  is  unidentified  as  to  its  build- 
ers and  occupants,  and  another  near  Sardis  Church  which  adjoins  an 
extensive  aboriginal  cemetery. 


On  the  Brasswell  plantation,  three  miles  south  of  Forkland,  there 
is  a mound  and  indications  of  an  old  Indian  town.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  mounds  in  the  State  and  is  on  land  high  above  the  wash 
of  freshets  and  has  today  as  sharp  an  outline  as  when  first  completed  but 
is  unidentified  as  to  the  builders.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  County, 
near  Knoxville,  there  is  a group  of  mounds  no  doubt  connected  with  the 
Moundville  mounds  in  Hale  County.  At  Cook’s  Landing,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee River,  there  is  an  Indian  mound  and  one  mile  below  Stephen’s 
bluff,  on  the  Warrior  River  there  is  another,  the  latter  extensive  in  size. 
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Near  McAlpine’s  Wood  Yard,  at  Colvin’s  Landing,  on  the  Warrior  River 
there  is  a mound  and  another  at  Cole’s  Landing,  on  the  Tombigbee 
River. 

Three  miles  southwest  of  Forkland,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification.  Near  Sardis  Church,  there 
is  a burial  site,  in  which  twenty-five  burials,  arranged  in  a circle,  with 
their  heads  towards  the  center,  were  found  about  1900. 

Hale  County.— Located  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State,  it  is 
bounded  by  Tuscaloosa,  Bibb,  Perry,  Marengo  and  Greene  Counties.  It 
was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  January  30,  1867,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Lt.  Col.  Stephen  Fowler  Hale,  lawyer  and  Confederate  soldier, 
who  was  killed  at  Gaines’  Mill  in  Virginia.  Greensboro  was  chosen  as  the 
County  seat  upon  the  formation  of  the  County  and  still  remains  so. 

Few  sections  in  the  Southern  States  can  equal,  and  none  north  of 
Mexico,  can  surpass  the  wealth  of  evidence  of  aboriginal  culture  shown 
by  the  Moundville  mound  section  of  the  County.  These  mounds  have 
been  thoroughly  explored  and  the  results  lie  in  the  Fleye  Museum  in 
New  York,  having  been  transferred  there  from  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
of  Science  and  removed  in  1905-07,  from  their  original  source  by  Dr. 
Clarence  B.  Moore  of  the  latter  institution. 

Other  mounds  and  aboriginal  evidences  are  found  scattered  through- 
out the  County  but  they  cannot  compare  with  those  along  the  Warrior 
River.  There  are  about  thirty-four  mounds  in  the  Moundville  group,  all 
but  two  more  than  eleven  feet  in  height  and  one  of  which  is  fifty-seven 
feet  high. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Big  Heddleston  Lake,  there  is  a mound  of  the 
truncated  pyramid  type  and  a small  cemetery  which  was  explored  in  1905. 
A short  distance  from  Cardy’s  Landing  on  the  Warrior  River  there  is  an 
extensive  mound  and  another  below  Lock  7,  on  the  Warrior  River  and 
near  Bohannon’s  Landing,  also  on  the  Warrior  River.  There  are  several 
mounds  near  Greensboro  and  also  at  Newbern. 

There  are  a number  of  historic  homes  in  Flale  County,  some  in  the 
towns  and  others  in  the  county.  Magnolia  Grove,  now  a State  owned  his- 
torical home,  was  built  in  1837  by  the  Hobson  family  of  which  Admiral 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  a Naval  hero  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
was  a descendant  and  where  he  was  reared. 

Henry  County—  Located  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State  it 
is  bounded  by  Barbour,  Houston,  Dale  and  the  Chattahoochee  River.  It 
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was  created  by  the  Legislature,  December  13,  1819,  and  was  named  for 
Patrick  Henry,  the  great  Virginia  patriot  of  Revolutionary  fame.  It  has 
had  three  County  seats,  Richmond,  Columbia  and  Abbeville. 

In  1817,  an  Indian  uprising  caused  the  settlers  to  seek  refuge  at  Fort 
Gaines.  After  a few  months,  quiet  was  restored  and  all  returned  to  their 
homes.  All  along  the  Chattahoochee  River  are  found  numerous  evidences 
of  primitive  settlements.  The  Lower  Creek  towns  extended  into  Henry 
County  and  there  were  possibly  many  Seminole  towns. 

The  Indian  town  of  Emussa  was  situated  near  the  influx  of  the 
Omussee  Creek,  now  called  Messer,  into  the  Chattahoochee  River,  was 
a Yamasi  village.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  four 
miles  north  of  Cheska  Talafa  was  another  Indian  town.  On  the  west  bank 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  four  miles  below  Ki-kai-’Lako  was  another 
Indian  village  by  the  name  of  Teskatalofa.  This  town  was  first  mentioned 
in  1761,  by  the  English  Trade  Regulations  as  having  thirty  hunters  and 
being  assigned  to  MacCarton  and  Campbell,  Indian  traders.  The  name 
in  the  Seminole  tongue,  means  “Base  of  a Tree”.  Near  Purcell’s  Landing, 
on  the  property  of  Will  Culpepper,  there  is  a group  of  domiciliary  mounds, 
about  four  feet  high.  On  the  Elbert  Mooring  place  there  is  an  aboriginal 
cemetery  which  contains  many  burials. 

Houston  County.— Situated  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  State 
Houston  County  is  bounded  by  Henry,  The  Chattahoochee  River,  which 
is  the  Georgia  State  boundary  line,  on  the  south  by  the  Florida  State 
line  and  by  Geneva  and  Dale  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  State  Leg- 
islature on  February  9,  1903,  and  is  the  newest  of  the  Counties  of  the 
State.  It  was  named  for  Governor  George  Smith  Houston,  leader  of  the 
movement  to  restore  local  self  government  known  as  the  Reconstruction 
Period  of  our  history. 

Along  the  Chattahoochee  River  are  found  remains  of  Indian  villages 
which  branched  out  of  the  Seminole  towns  of  southwestern  Georgia  and 
the  Flint  River  region.  Burial  and  domiciliary  mounds  from  which  char- 
acteristic earthenware  has  been  secured,  are  found  along  both  the  Chatta- 
hoochee and  the  Choctawhatchee  Rivers.  Six  miles  northeast  of  Dothan 
on  Omussee  Creek,  on  the  property  of  T.  ].  Watson  there  was  a branch 
town  of  the  Omussee  tribe  of  the  Yamasee  Indians  of  the  Flint  River 
region.  There  is  a large  domiciliary  mound  on  the  site  of  the  old  town. 
Five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Omussee  Creek  there  was  a Lower  Creek 
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Town  by  the  name  of  Yufala  one  of  several  towns  by  that  nam.  Six  miles 
northeast  of  Dothan  on  Omussee  Creek  on  the  property  of  T.  J.  Watson, 
there  is  a large  domiciliary  mound  which  bears  evidence  of  an  old  village 
site,  Omussee  Mound. 

There  are  several  unidentified  mounds  in  the  County,  one  in  the 
Choctawhatchee  Swamp,  east  of  the  Choctawhatchee  River,  on  the 
Green  Pate  place,  a burial  mound,  fifteen  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  in 
diameter  from  which  some  interesting  pottery  has  been  secured.  Another 
is  located  near  Fullmore’s  Upper  Landing  on  the  Chattahoochee  River 
on  the  Cay  Thompson  property  an  extensive  burial  mound  from  which 
some  characteristic  earthenware  has  been  secured.  One  half  mile  below 
Columbia,  on  the  property  of  W.  L.  Crawford  there  is  a large  domicili 
ary  mound. 

]ackson  County.— Located  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State, 
Jackson  County  is  bounded  by  the  Tennessee  State  Line,  the  Georgia 
State  Line  and  by  DeKalb,  Marshall  and  Madison  Counties.  It  was  cre- 
ated by  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature  on  December  13,  1819.  In  1824, 
Decatur  County  was  abolished  because  it  lacked  the  Constitutional  num- 
ber of  square  miles  and  its  territory  divided  between  Madison  and  Jack- 
son  Counties.  The  County  was  named  for  General  Andrew  Jackson,  hero 
of  the  Creek  Indian  War  and  President  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  County,  Santa  Cave  was  the  temporary  County  seat 
but  in  1821  Bellefonte  was  chosen.  In  1850  the  County  seat  was  re- 
moved to  Scottsboro,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

Cherokee  traditional  history  holds  that  their  people  were  the  first 
settlers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  For  some  reason  prior  to  1650,  they  with- 
drew to  the  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  but  still  retained  the  val- 
ley as  their  hunting  ground.  The  Shawnees  took  possession  of  this  terri- 
tory in  1660,  and  after  many  years  of  war,  the  Cherokees,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Chickasaws,  were  able  about  1721,  to  drive  them  out.  The  County 
was  not  generally  settled  by  the  aboriginees  but  was  used  as  a hunting 
ground.  During  the  War  Between  the  States  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
small  skirmishes  and  raids  and  occupied  by  Federal  troops  several  times 
during  the  period.  Salt  peter  mines,  near  Scottsboro,  and  the  Court  House 
at  Bellefonte  were  destroyed  by  raiding  Union  troops. 

On  Crow  Creek,  one-half  mile  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  about  four  miles  south  of  the  present  Stephenson,  there 
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was  an  aboriginal  town  known  as  Crowtown.  It  was  a Cherokee  town, 
settled  about  1782,  by  a portion  of  the  Chickamauga  Tribe,  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  under  their  chief,  “Crow”.  This  was  one  of  the  five  Lower  towns  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  Chickasaws  were  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
whites  and  from  these  towns  originated  many  of  the  bloody  excursions  on 
the  white  settlers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  at  present  Larkin’s  Landing,  one  and  one-half  miles 
north  of  Lankston  was  located  the  Cherokee  village  of  Coosada,  estab- 
lished about  1784.  At  Bridgeport,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  Tennessee  River, 
there  was  a Cherokee  town,  one  of  the  five  Lower  towns  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  which  was  given  the  name  of  Long  Island  town.  During  the 
dry  season,  the  shoals  of  the  river  afforded  a crossing  place,  and  was  used 
by  the  Creeks  to  reach  their  hunting  grounds  in  Tennessee. 

On  North  Santa  Creek,  about  five  miles  from  Scottsboro  was  lo- 
cated the  town  of  Santa,  a Cherokee  village.  Sequoyah,  the  inventor  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet  made  known  his  invention  at  that  Cherokee  vil- 
lage which  was  later  occupied  by  the  Episcopal  Mission  School.  Near  Skel- 
ton’s Spring,  at  the  site  of  the  Claud  Payne  home,  is  an  abandoned  village 
site  with  burial  grounds.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  one 
mile  north  of  Bridgeport,  is  a large  mound.  On  the  right  bank  of  that 
river  just  above  the  mouth  of  Widow’s  Creek  and  about  four  miles  south 
of  Bridgport,  there  are  two  mounds.  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Tennessee, 
three  miles  below  Bridgport,  there  are  three  small  mounds. 

On  the  Tennessee  River,  near  Williams’  or  Lone  Oak  Landing,  on 
the  property  of  Judge  J.  J.  Williams,  there  are  four  mounds  that  contain 
burials.  Ten  miles  below  Bridgport,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  on  the  prop- 
erty of  J.  H.  Cameron,  near  Caperton’s  Ferry,  there  is  a burial  mound  and 
opposite  this  point  on  the  Rudder  property  are  two  mounds.  At  the 
Snodgrass  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River  there  are  two  mounds. 

Near  Garland’s  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee  River  are  a cemetery  and 
a dwelling  site  in  which  many  burials  have  been  found.  These  burials, 
like  many  others  along  the  Tennessee  River,  are  enclosed  in  stone  slabs. 
All  mounds  and  Indian  town  sites  along  the  Tennessee  River  have  been 
explored  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  are  now  submerged  in 
that  development. 

Fort  Stevenson  was  a Confederate  fortification  built  during  the  War 
Between  the  States,  1861-65,  and  was  evacuated  to  the  Union  forces 
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several  times.  Harker  Batteries  was  part  of  this  fortification.  On  a bluff 
overlooking  Bridgport  and  the  Tennessee,  was  a fortified  place  occupied 
by  both  Federal  and  Confederate  troops  during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  In  some  places  some  of  the  old  breastworks  are  still  found  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation.  In  the  northeastern  section,  at  the  present  town 
of  Stevenson  about  nine  miles  southwest  of  Bridgport,  Harker  Battery  was 
located  at  Fort  Stevenson. 

Jefferson  County.— Situated  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State, 
Jefferson  County  is  bounded  by  Walker,  Blount,  St.  Clair,  Shelby,  Tus- 
caloosa and  Bibb  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  State  Legislature  on 
December  13,  1819,  out  of  territory  taken  from  Blount  County.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  third  Ptesident  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  County  business  was  transacted  at  a place  called  Carrolls- 
ville  but  in  1821,  Elyton  was  selected  as  the  County  seat  which  retained 
that  honor  until  1871,  when  Birmingham  was  named  by  popular  elec- 
tion. 


The  territory  occupied  by  Jefferson  County  was  in  the  common  hunt- 
ing ground  used  by  the  Creeks,  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws,  but  was 
not  settled  by  any  of  them.  Scattered  throughout  the  County  are  some 
evidences  of  primitive  occupancy,  but  as  the  territory  was  away  from  the 
thickly  settled  parts  these  remains  are  not  extensive. 

An  EIpper  Creek  town  that  was  located  in  the  County  was  on  Tur- 
key Creek  near  Trussville.  One  mile  from  the  City  Hall  in  Bessemer 
there  was  an  extensive  village  site  on  which  during  the  pioneer  period 
could  be  seen  the  remains  of  twelve  houses.  Near  old  Jonesboro  there  is  a 
group  of  mounds,  known  locally  as  the  Talley  Mounds.  Four  miles  north 
of  Birmingham  there  is  a group  of  unidentified  mounds  and  near  Elyton 
a large  quadrangular  mound  has  been  located.  Along  Village  Creek  there 
were  mounds  and  a furnace  of  aboriginal  origion  now  destroyed.  One 
mile  from  Bessemer  City  Hall  there  is  a large  domiciliary  mound  with  a 
group  of  smaller  burial  mounds  in  which  have  been  found  burials,  pot- 
tery, flint  weapons  and  utensils.  West  of  Gilmore,  near  Bullard  s shoals 
on  Valley  Creek,  is  an  Indian  cemetery  containing  many  burials.  On 
Red  Mountain,  opposite  the  old  Thomas  McAdory  place,  there  was  an 
Indian  cemetery  containing  many  burials. 


Vulcan  statue  which  stands  atop  Red  Mountain  overlooking  the 
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City  of  Birmingham,  was  cast  in  1903,  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the  Bir- 
mingham district.  After  completion  this  figure,  heroic  in  size,  the  work  of 
the  Italian  sculptor  Moretti,  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
Worlds  Fair.  It  was  returned  to  Birmingham  and  lay  at  the  fair  grounds 
until  1936,  when  a civic  movement  made  plans  for  its  permanent  loca- 
tion. This  is  the  largest  statue  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  being  sur- 
passed in  size  only  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor.  It  is 
fifty-three  feet  high  and  weighs  120,000  pounds.  One  thumb  is  three  feet 
long  and  weighs  170  pounds.  An  eternal  light  burns  on  the  statue  and 
can  be  seen  for  many  miles  around. 

Near  Clay,  eighteen  miles  from  Birmingham,  on  the  Birmingham- 
Gadsden  road  ‘‘Alabama  Caverns”  is  located.  These  caverns  were  used 
commerically  just  after  their  discovery  in  1840,  under  150  feet  of  rock. 
They  were  used  as  salt  peter  mines  during  the  War  Between  the  States. 
There  is  an  underground  stream  thirty-five  feet  below  the  floor  of  the 
cave. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Jefferson 
County  there  was  built  in  1823,  by  David  Hillman,  who  formed  a com- 
pany known  as  the  Tuscaloosa  Iron  Works,  the  Roupe  Valley  Iron  Works, 
old  Tannehill.  The  capacity  of  this  old  furnace  was  300  pounds  of  iron 
a day.  Soon  after  beginning  operation,  this  furnace  was  closed  by  the 
death  of  David  Hillman.  In  1830  it  was  rebuilt  by  Nimon  Tannehill.  In 
1855  it  was  bought  by  Moses  Stroup,  who  erected  three  blast  furnaces  on 
the  property.  They  were  destroyed  by  Wilson’s  Raiders,  in  April  1865 
and  the  property  was  afterwards  acquired  by  the  present  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Corporation. 

Lamar  County.— Located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  Lamar 
County  is  bounded  by  Marion,  Fayette,  Pickens  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Line.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on  February  4, 
1866,  being  originally  Jones  County,  named  in  honor  of  a pioneer  citizen 
of  Fayette  County.  Jones  County  was  abolished  on  November  13,  1867, 
and  the  territory  returned  to  the  Counties  from  which  it  was  taken.  On 
October  8,  1868,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  creating  a County 
to  be  known  as  Sanford  County,  out  of  territory  occupied  by  Jones  Coun- 
ty. By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  February  6,  1877,  Sanford  County  be- 
came Lamar  County  honoring  the  Flon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  area  was  embraced  in  the  domain  claimed  bv  the  Chickasaws, 
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the  line  between  Lamar  and  Pickens  Counties  being  the  line  separating 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Claims.  There  were  no  Chickasaw  settle- 
ments in  the  County  and  in  ancient  times,  prior  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  after  the  Revolutionary  period,  it  was 
part  of  that  vast  natural  hunting  ground,  used  by  them  and  occasionally 
by  the  Creeks.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Lamar  County  are  descendants 
of  the  early  settlers  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  early  settlers,  in  1816,  while  Alabama  was  still  a Terri- 
tory, was  George  Bankhead,  who  built  a two  story  house  and  acquired 
large  landed  interests  a few  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Sulligent.  He 
is  buried  with  other  members  of  his  family  on  a hill  across  the  road  from 
his  home.  The  nearest  Postoffice  is  Crews  Depot.  George  Bankhead 
was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Bankheads  in  West  Alabama,  including  the 
late  Senator  John  Hollis  Bankhead  and  his  descendants. 

Lauderdale  County— Situated  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the 
State,  Lauderdale  County  is  bounded  by  the  Tennessee  line,  Limestone, 
Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties  and  on  the  west  by  th  Mississippi  State 
Line.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Alabama  Territorial  Legislature  on 
February  6,  1818,  and  was  formed  out  of  lands  lying  west  of  Limestone 
County  and  north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  It  was  named  in  honor  of 
Col.  James  Lauderdale,  a Tennessean,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  on  December  23,  1814.  Florence  was  laid  out  as  the 
County  seat  in  1818. 

The  territory  embraced  in  the  County  was  claimed  by  both  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Chickasaws.  During  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Lauderdale  County  was  the  scene  of  several  small  skirmishes  between 
the  forces  of  the  Federals  and  the  Confedrate  States  and  was  captured 
by  both  forces  several  times,  being  captured  the  last  time  by  Union  forces 
in  March,  1865  held  by  them  until  the  end  of  hostilities  in  April  of 
that  year.  Among  the  famous  men  who  lived  in  Lauderdale  County 
were  Gen.  John  Coffee,  Governor  Hugh  McVay,  John  McKinley,  Justic 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court;  Governor  Robert  Miller  Patton,  Governor 
Fdward  A.  O’Neal  and  Governor  Emmett  O’Neal. 

On  Kager’s  Island  in  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  J.  T.  Reeder  prop- 
erty, there  are  three  large  unidentified  Indian  town  sites  now  practically 
destroyed  by  cultivation.  At  Lock  3 in  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  where  Blue- 
water  Creek  enters  the  Tennessee,  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Center 
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Star,  there  were  remains  of  a large  town  site.  Penneywinkle  Hill  at  the 
upper  entrance  of  Muscle  Shoals  Canal,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Town 
Creek  there  is  a large  shell  heap,  190  feet  wide  and  220  feet  long.  It  is 
known  locally  as  Penneywinkle  Hill  but  in  reality  is  Perriwinkle  Hill, 
named  because  of  the  shape  of  the  shells  found  on  this  heap.  At  the 
foot  of  Muscle  Shoals  there  is  a large  domiciliary  mound  forty-two  feet 
high,  considered  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State  and  nation,  ^Waumanona 
Mound  ”.  Originally  it  had  a causeway  on  its  eastern  side  leading  to  the 
summit.  Because  of  its  steep  sides  it  is  difficult  to  climb.  There  is  an 
unidentified  large  mound  in  which  burials  have  been  found,  at  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  field,  at  the  junction,  and  also  some  interesting 
earthenware.  The  mound  is  now  largely  obliterated  by  cultivation. 

One-fourth  mile  back  from  the  landing  on  the  Johnson  place,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  on  the  property  of  John  Beckwith,  there  are  two 
mounds,  one  ten  feet  high  and  the  other  seven  feet  high.  Opposite 
Kager's  Hill  referred  to  above,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  a short  distance 
from  Perkins  Spring  on  the  property  of  J.  T.  Reeder,  there  are  three 
mounds  in  which  have  been  found  some  very  fine  copper  objects  and 
some  agricultural  implements  of  shale.  One-half  mile  from  Nance’s  Reef, 
on  the  property  of  W.  P.  Harrison  there  is  a large  unidentified  domiciliary 
mound  and  a smaller  burial  mound  composed  of  shells.  All  mound  and 
town  sites  along  the  Tennessee  River  were  explored  by  the  T.V.A.  and 
are  now  submerged  by  that  development. 

On  th  corner  of  Court  and  Limestone  Streets  at  Florence  there  was 
located  an  early  tavern  built  during  1819-1820.  It  was  a two  story  brick 
building  and  during  the  War  Between  the  States  when  Florence  was 
occupied  by  Union  troops,  this  tavern  was  burned  and  destroyed.  Near 
Florence,  “The  Forks”  built  in  1819  by  James  Jackson,  is  an  antebellum 
home  of  great  importance. 

Another  historic  home  was  built  in  1820  by  Col.  Donaldson,  at  a 
point  west  of  Florence  where  five  roads  meet.  It  was  owned  by  Alexander 
Donaldson  Coffee,  a descendant  of  Gen.  John  Coffee  but  is  now  owned 
by  the  Hood  heirs.  During  the  War  Between  the  States  this  home  was 
used  as  headquarters  at  different  times  by  Generals  of  both  the  Confed- 
erate and  Union  Armies. 

The  George  Washington  Foster  home  at  Florence,  a stately  Colonial 
mansion  with  its  beautiful  landscaped  grounds  was  purchased  in  1900,  by 
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Governor  Emmett  O’Neal  and  upon  his  death  in  1922,  was  sold  to  T. 
M.  Rogers. 

Lawrence  County— Located  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State, 
Lawrence  County  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tennessee  River  which 
separates  it  from  Lauderdale  and  Limestone  Counties  and  on  the  east 
by  Morgan,  the  south  by  Winston  and  the  west  by  Lranklin  and  Col- 
bert Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Alabama  Territorial  Legislature, 
February  4,  1818,  by  lands  acquired  by  the  Chickasaw  and  Cherokee 
Cessions  of  1816,  and  named  in  honor  of  Captain  James  Lawrence, 
Naval  hero  of  the  War  of  1812.  Moulton  was  selected  as  the  County 
seat  in  1820,  the  County  business  prior  to  that  date  having  been  trans- 
acted at  Marathon.  Lawrence  County  was  the  home  of  Gen.  Phillip 
Rhoddy,  Confederate  Cavalry  commander;  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  -Gov- 
ernor David  P.  Lewis,  Davis  Hubbard,  the  noted  early  settler  and  pro- 
moter of  the  first  railroad  in  the  State  and  J.  M.  Peters,  State  Supreme 
Court  Judge. 

One-half  mile  above  Sycamore  landing,  on  the  property  of  J.  H. 
Gilchrist,  there  is  a large  domiciliary  mound  showing  a few  superficial 
burials.  On  Brown’s  Island,  some  times  called  Knight’s  Glen,  located  in 
the  Tennessee  River  on  the  property  of  John  W.  Knight,  there  is  a large 
flat  top  domiciliary  mound.  One  mile  above  Melton’s  Place,  on  Gil- 
christ Island,  in  the  Tennessee  River,  there  was  a large  shell  mound  and 
village  site  and  on  Tick  Island  there  was  a sand  mound.  In  the  upper 
end  of  the  island  were  found  evidences  of  a village  site. 

Lee  County— This  County  lies  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  State, 
about  midway  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  borders  and  is  bound- 
ed by  Chambers,  the  Chattahoochee  River,  which  is  also  the  State  bound- 
ary, by  Russell,  Macon  and  Tallapoosa  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the 
State  Legislature  on  December  15,  1866  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  Armies.  Opelika, 
the  County  seat,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  County,  was  selected 
as  the  County  seat  when  the  County  was  formed.  Among  the  famous 
personages  who  were  either  born  in  Lee  County  or  afterwards  made  their 
homes  there  were  William  J.  Samford,  Governor  of  Alabama,  General 
George  P.  Harrison,  Confederate  soldier;  Henry  O.  Armstrong,  high 
Masonic  official  and  James  Dowdell,  U.  S.  Senator. 

Among  the  Upper  Creek  towns  in  the  County  were  Chawocelau- 
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hatchee,  on  the  South  bank  of  Nufala  Creek  at  the  confluence  with 
Sawacklahatchee  Creek.  On  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  the  mouth  of 
Waucoche  Creek,  was  a Lower  Creek  village,  Tchuho  ’Lako,  located 
at  the  mouth  of  Waucoche  Creek.  This  town  was  built  by  the  Okfuski 
tribe  and  on  the  site  there  is  a mound  and  extensive  remains  of  the  Indian 
village.  The  name  signifies  “great  cabin”.  Watoola,  on  the  upper  waters 
of  Watoola  Creek  on  the  site  of  the  present  Watoola  Church  two  miles 
north  of  Marvin  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Phenix  City  are  to  be  found 
numerous  evidences  of  its  existence.  The  name  “Wa-too-la-ko-ka-hatchee” 
signifies  “Whooping  Crane  Creek”. 

Wetumpka  Council  House  is  situated  in  Lee  County  on  Little 
Uchee  Creek,  about  nine  miles  west  of  Phenix  City  in  Russell  County, 
due  east  of  Moffitt’s  Mill  and  near  Meadows’  Cross  Road  and  to  the  left 
of  the  road  from  the  old  mill  to  Antioch  Church,  on  the  property  once 
owned  by  W.  R.  Blanchard,  of  Columbus,  Ga.  This  place  is  referred 
to  on  early  maps  as  “the  place  where  the  Indians  held  their  Green  Corn 
Dance”  and  here  was  held  the  last  assembly  of  the  Creeks  before  their 
removal  to  the  West  in  1836.  On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Pawledge  and  on 
the  old  Indian  trail  from  Kawita  to  Ninyaza  there  is  evidence  of  an 
extensive  aboriginal  town. 


On  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  the  north  of  Waucoochee  Creek 
is  located  Tchuk  ’Lako  Mound  marking  the  site  of  the  aboriginal  town 
of  that  name.  On  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  just  east  of  Youngs- 
boro,  was  located  a considerable  aboriginal  workshop. 

A Confederate  fortification  erected  early  in  1865,  in  anticipation  of  a 
raid  by  Wilson’s  Raiders  of  the  Union  Army,  was  built  and  called  “Fort 
Henderson”.  A Confederate  breastworks  built  during  the  early  part  of 
1865,  was  called  Fort  Opelika.  The  old  fortification  extended  on  prop- 
erty owned  and  occupied  by  residence  of  John  Smith,  Dr.  Bennett  and 
the  old  Compress.  This  fort  was  occupied  by  Federal  forces  in  the 
Spring  soon  after  it  was  erected.  A Lee  County  home  built  prior  to 
1860,  by  Addison  Frasier,  a handsome  two  story  home  of  colonial 
architecture  was  used  as  the  Confederate  infirmary. 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  located  at  Auburn,  Lee 
County. 

Limestone  County— Located  in  the  extreme  north  central  part  of 
the  State,  this  County  is  bounded  by  Madison,  Morgan,  Lawrence, 
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Lauderdale  and  the  Tennessee  State  line.  It  was  created  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  on  February  6,  1818,  the  name  being  derived  from 
the  large  creek  which  flows  through  the  County  and  whose  bed  is  of 
hard  limestone.  Athens  was  selected  as  the  County  seat  on  December 
3,  1819,  and  remains  the  County  seat  until  the  present  time. 

The  County  was  first  settled  by  white  settlers,  about  1807,  at  a 
place  called  Simms’  settlement.  In  1809,  the  Governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  of  which  Alabama  was  then  a part,  issued  a proclamation 
forbidding  any  settlers  in  the  sections  belonging  to  the  Indians  claimed 
by  both  Cherokee  and  Chickasaws  who  had,  however,  made  no  settle- 
ments by  either  Nation.  The  white  settlers  continued  to  trespass  on  the 
Indian  lands  and  the  situation  became  so  bad  that  the  LInited  States 
sent  troops  to  drive  the  white  settlers  off  of  the  Indian  lands. 

On  the  property  of  the  Flenry  Warton  estate  near  Brown’s  Ferry, 
there  is  an  extensive  Indian  town  site.  One  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  union  of  Limstone  Creek  and  the  Tennessee  River,  about  two  miles 
south  of  Mooresville  on  the  property  of  J.  E.  Penney,  there  is  an  Indian 
burial  mound.  Near  the  landing  of  Mason  Island,  the  Tennessee  River, 
on  the  property  of  Arthur  Steele,  there  is  a domiciliary  mound  twelve 
feet  high  and  a smaller  mound  near  by.  On  the  upper  end  of  that 
island  there  is  an  extensive  town  site  which  contains  many  burials  and 
copper  coated  objects  of  wood  used  as  ear  pendants,  and  also  some 
earthenware.  All  mounds  and  town  sites  along  the  Tennessee  River  in 
this  section  have  been  explored  and  are  now  submerged  by  the  T.V.A. 
development. 

Less  than  a mile  west  of  Athens,  at  the  site  of  Trinity  College  for 
Negroes,  there  was  built  a fort  in  1862,  by  Col.  Campbell  of  the  Fed- 
eral Army.  Fie  and  his  force  of  1,400  men  surrendered  to  Gen.  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest  of  the  Confederate  Army  on  September  23,1863,  when 
the  fort  was  beseiged.  There  was  a redoubt  built  by  Federal  forces  in 
1862,  about  a mile  south  of  Athens  on  the  Decatur  road.  After  a 
skirmish  with  Gen.  Forrests  troops  in  1864,  the  place  was  captured  from 
the  Federal  forces.  The  trestle  of  the  L.  & N.  Railroad  marks  the 
site  of  the  old  redoubt.  Fort  Hampton,  on  Elk  River  at  the  site  of 
Harmony  Church  seventeen  miles  from  Athens,  was  established  in 
1809  by  Col.  R.  J.  Meigs,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  with  a small  force, 
was  sent  to  the  scene  to  keep  squatters  off  Indian  lands.  The  fort  was 
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abandoned  in  1817,  after  the  Indians  ceded  their  lands  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  earthenworks  are  still  visible. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  of  Athens  there  was  an  early  trading 
post  and  tavern  established  in  1808  by  Samuel  Roberts,  who  was  ejected 
by  U.  S.  troops  under  Col.  Meigs,  in  1810.  The  latter  was  replaced  by 
William  Wilder,  who  ran  the  tavern  until  1817,  when  he  was  killed  by 
Samuel  Roberts  who  demanded  the  return  of  the  post. 

Among  the  early  homes  in  Limestone  County  was  the  “Cedars,” 
built  in  1846  by  Col.  Malone,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  land 
marks  in  the  County,  a large  house  of  dignified  simplicity.  It  was  later 
owned  by  W.  C.  Houston.  Another  handsome  home  was  that  of  Belle 
Mina,  built  and  occupied  by  Thomas  Bibb,  second  Governor  of  Alabama. 

Lowndes  County— Situated  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  State, 
Lowndes  County  is  bounded  by  Autauga,  the  Alabama  River,  Montgom- 
ery, Crenshaw,  Butler,  Wilcox  and  Dallas  Counties.  It  was  created  by 
the  State  Legislature,  January  20,  1830,  from  territory  taken  from  Mont- 
gomery, Dallas  and  Butler  Counties  and  was  named  in  honor  of  William 
Lowndes,  a distinguished  South  Carolina  Statesman.  Hayneville,  the 
County  seat  was  chosen  as  such  in  1830  and  still  remains  as  the  County 
seat. 


The  County  was  inhabited  by  the  Alibamo  Indians,  whose  chief 
town  was  Ikanatchaka,  or  Holy  Ground.  This  town  was  the  scene  of 
a battle  between  the  Creeks  under  William  Weatherford,  and  American 
forces  under  command  of  Gen.  F.  L.  Claiborne,  December  23,  1813 
during  the  Creek  Indian  War.  The  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  August  9,  1814.  Aboriginal  remains 
are  found  in  those  sections  bordering  on  the  Pintlala  and  Old  Town 
Creeks  and  on  the  Alabama  River.  Urn  burials  preserved  in  the  Indian 
Museum  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  were  found  at 
the  mouth  of  Pintlala  Creek.  The  territory  of  the  County  was  first 
visited  by  white  men  in  1540  when  DeSoto  passed  through  on  his  way 
from  Toasi  to  Talisa  on  the  right  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  Old  Town 
Creek. 

The  first  white  settlers  in  the  County  came  from  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  and  the  present  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  descendants  of 
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the  original  settlers.  About  88  percent  of  the  county’s  population  are 
Negroes. 

Ikanchaka,  “Holy  Ground,  was  located  on  the  Alabama  River,  two 
and  one-half  miles  north  of  White  Hall  just  below  the  mouth  of  Holy 
Ground  Creek.  It  was  a Creek  town  of  controlling  interest  during  the 
Creek  Indian  Wars  of  1813-14.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  principal 
chief  prophet  who  with  their  mystic  spells  at  the  opening  of  the  war 
has  asserted  that  the  town  was  made  holy  or  that  it  had  been  con- 
secrated against  the  intrusion  of  the  white  men.  There  was  a battle 
fought  here  on  December  23,  1813,  between  the  forces  under  command 
of  Gen.  F.  L.  Claiborne  and  the  Creeks.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and 
the  General  destroyed  the  town. 

On  what  was  known  as  the  Lee  place  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
aboriginal  town  and  workshop  site,  while  on  the  Hartley  plantation  are 
the  remains  of  an  aboriginal  town  and  workshop  site.  The  remains  of 
an  aboriginal  town  with  an  overflowing  spring  near  by  was  located 
one-half  mile  west  of  Collirene.  Small  objects  of  pottery  are  found  on 
the  site.  The  remains  of  another  aboriginal  town  with  a considerable 
mound  was  located  on  the  Fisher  Merritt  place.  On  the  road  midway 
between  Benton  and  White  Hall  there  was  a mound  now  destroyed.  On 
the  Big  Swamp  Creek  there  was  an  aboriginal  mound  and  another  at 
Benton  across  the  creek  from  the  aboriginal  town  of  Talisa. 


In  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  County,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Alabama  River  at  its  junction  with  Pintlala  Creek  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive burial  ground  in  which  human  bones  encased  in  pots  and 
ashes  have  been  found. 


At  the  present  site  of  Fort  Deposit,  a fort  was  built  in  December 
1813,  by  Gen.  F.  L.  Claiborne,  who  was  marching  from  Fort  Cain 
further  south  on  the  Alabama  River  to  destroy  the  Indian  town  of 
Holy  Ground.  At  this  point  he  stopped  to  establish  a deposit  of  supplies 
where  he  left  his  cannon,  baggage,  wagons  and  his  wounded,  with  100 
men  as  guards.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Holy  Ground,  on 
December  23,  1813,  this  fortified  place  was  used  by  early  settlers  for 
protection.  The  early  Federal  road  ran  by  the  fort. 
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The  early  planters  in  Lowndes  County  were  of  the  cultivated  and 
wealthy  class  who  built  handsome  homes  on  their  plantations. 


Macon  County— Situated  in  the  east-central  portion  of  the  State, 
Macon  County  is  bounded  by  Elmore,  Talladega,  Lee,  Russell,  Bullock, 
Montgomery  and  Elmore  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  on 
December  18,  1832,  by  lands  acquired  by  the  last  Creek  Cession  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  a distinguished  soldier  and 
Statesman  of  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Tuskegee,  the  County  seat  was  laid  out  in  1833,  and  named  in 
honor  of  the  Indian  town,  Taskigi,  which  was  in  the  triangle  of  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers  in  Elmore  County. 


About  twenty  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  Coosa  River  below  and 
adjoining  Calebee  Creek,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
Atassi  (Autossee)  was  located.  This  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  the 
name  signifying  “War  Club’’.  The  French  Census  of  1760,  showed  it 
to  have  eighty  warriors  and  the  next  year  it  was  assigned  by  the  English 
to  Traders  Perryman  and  McQueen.  This  town  was  built  by  the 
Red  Stick  tribe,  the  warriors  from  there  taking  part  in  the  Fort  Mims 
Massacre.  Following  the  battle  fought  there  on  November  28,  1813, 
General  John  Floyd  totally  destroyed  the  town  and  it  was  never  rebuilt. 

Conaliga,  a Lower  Creek  village,  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Macon  County,  to  the  west  of  Society  Hill.  The  people  of  this  town 
were  friendly  to  the  white  settlers  and  in  1813,  they  joined  with  the 
Tuckabatchee,  the  Chunnenuggees  and  the  Ninipaskalgees  against  the 
Upper  Creek  Indians.  Cubahatchee,  probably  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Tallapoosa  River,  just  above  the  influx  of  Line  Creek  and  west  of 
the  present  town  of  Shorters,  was  an  Upper  Creek  village.  Another 
Upper  Creek  town  was  Laplako,  east  of  the  mouth  of  Uplapee  Creek 
and  between  that  point  and  the  present  village  of  Loachapoka  in  Lee 
County.  Nafolee  (Yufali)  was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Talla- 
poosa River  near  its  confluence  with  Eufaubee  Creek.  This  was  an 
LJpper  Creek  Indian  town  of  great  antiquity.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  its  was  peopled  by  the  Amissi  or  Massi  tribe  of  unknown  ethnic 
origin.  Osceola,  the  great  Seminole  Indian  Chief  was  born  near  this 


town. 
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Ninipaskuigi  was  a small  Upper  Creek  village  half  way  between 
Talisa  and  the  present  Uchee,  an  off-shoot  of  the  town  of  Little  Talisa. 
The  common  name  of  this  people  was  “road  runners,”  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  village  name  signifies  that  or  not.  The  people  of 
the  village  were  friendly  to  the  white  settlers  during  the  Indian  disturb- 
ances. Another  Llpper  Creek  town  of  great  antiquity  was  Talisi  which 
appeared  on  DeCranay’s  map  of  1733,  as  being  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  but  was  moved  to  the  east  bank  some  time  prior  to  1755.  Its 
proximinity  to  Tuckabatchi  gave  it  great  importance.  This  was  one  of 
the  towns  visited  by  Tecumseh  on  his  trip  to  Alabama  in  1811.  It 
was  largely  abandoned,  about  1799,  in  favor  of  scattered  settlements  for 
twenty  miles  along  Yufali  Creek.  The  settlement  showed  thrift  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants  owned  Negro  slaves,  cattle  and  horses. 

Thlobiocco  about  four  miles  east  of  the  present  Montgomery  and 
I uskegee  highway  was  located  on  Thlobiocco  Creek  a tributary  of 
Cubahatchee  Creek.  Little  history  of  this  town  is  known  except  that 
it  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  and  some  aboriginal  evidences  practically 
obliterated,  were  at  one  time  to  be  seen.  Here  lived  Jim  Boy,  a leader 
among  the  Upper  Creeks  during  the  Creek  War  of  1813-14.  Yufalo, 
situatd  on  Yaphapee  Creek  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Tallapoosa  River,  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  the  fifth  by  that  name, 
and  was  known  as  Upper  Yufalo  in  1791.  By  the  French  census  of 
1760  it  had  100  warriors. 

There  is  a large  flat  topped  mound,  Autossee,  about  twenty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Coosa  River,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Talla- 
poosa River,  below  and  adjoining  Calabee  Creek.  One  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Hornady,  north  of  the  Western  of  Alabama  Railroad,  and 
one  quarter  mile  south  of  Eufaubee  Creek,  there  was  a large,  flat  top 
domiciliary  mound  and  a smaller  one  under  cultivation  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream.  On  the  Cloud  place,  three  miles  from  Shorters, 
one-half  mile  from  Calebee  Creek,  there  is  a conical  mound,  six  feet 
high  and  125  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base. 

On  the  Tallapoosa  River,  near  the  present  site  of  Milstead,  and 
about  five  miles  from  the  old  Indian  town  of  Autossee,  there  was  an 
American  fort  erected  by  Carolina  troops  under  command  of  Col.  Homer 
Y.  Milton  in  March  1814,  and  named  Fort  Decatur.  After  serving 
twelve  years  as  Governor  of  Tennessee,  John  Sevier  came  to  Fort  Decatur 
as  U.  S.  Boundary  Commissioner  in  1815.  He  was  taken  sick  here  and 
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died  shortly  thereafter  and  was  buried  there,  his  remains  being  removed 
to  Tennessee  seventy-three  years  later. 

Five  miles  northeast  of  Tuskegee,  Fort  Hull  was  built  in  1813, 
by  Gen.  John  Floyd,  during  the  Creek  Indian  War  and  was  located  on 
the  old  Federal  road. 

The  Indian  town  of  Autossee  was  about  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Coosa  River,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
below  the  adjoining  Calabee  Creek.  On  November,  1813,  the  Creeks 
gathered  warriors  from  eight  towns  at  this  place  for  the  defense  of  their 
beloved  town  of  Autossee.  Gen.  John  Floyd  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
organized  an  expedition  which  was  reinforced  by  300  friendly  Indians 
for  a campaign  into  the  Creek  country.  He  camped  ten  miles  east 
of  Autossee  on  the  night  of  November  28th  and  early  the  next  morning 
surrounded  and  attacked  the  Indian  town.  After  a stiff  battle  in  which 
Gen.  Floyd  used  his  artillery  to  good  advantage,  a bayonet  charge  drove 
the  Indians  away  in  confusion.  The  town  had  about  300  houses  which 
Gen.  Floyd  burned  and  destroyed  before  returning  to  Fort  Mitchell. 

One-half  mile  from  Union  Church,  a few  miles  east  of  Shorters, 
on  Calabee  Creek,  between  the  headwaters  of  Little  Calabee  and  its 
junction  with  Calabee  Creek  on  the  north  side  of  that  creek  was  fought 
the  Battle  of  Camp  Defiance.  On  January  1814,  Gen.  John  Floyd  of 
the  U.  S.  Army  stationed  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  Chattahoochee  River, 
organized  an  expedition  of  1,300  men  and  400  friendly  Indians  for  a 
campaign  against  Tuckabatchi,  an  Indian  stronghold.  On  leaving  Fort 
Mitchell  he  travelled  westward  along  the  Federal  road,  where  he  erected 
Fort  Bainbridge  and  Fort  Hull  as  places  of  deposit  and  supplies  for 
his  expedition  which  was  a part  of  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1813  14. 
After  leaving  Fort  Hull,  on  the  night  of  January  26,  1814,  he  camped 
along  the  Calabee  Creek  at  a place  he  called  Camp  Defiance.  Early 
next  morning  Gen.  Floyd’s  army  was  attacked  by  a large  force  of  Indians. 
At  first  the  attack  threw  the  troops  into  some  confusion,  but  they  were 
soon  rallied  by  the  officers  and  after  a fierce  battle  and  several  bayonet 
charges  continued  by  the  use  of  artillery  the  Indians  were  routed.  Gen. 
Floyd’s  loss  was  seventeen  killed  and  182  wounded.  The  friendly  In- 
dians had  five  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
contending  Indian  losses  were  from  twenty  to  200  killed  and  twice 
that  many  wounded.  Gen.  Floyd  then  fell  back  to  Fort  Hull  and 
thence  to  Fort  Mitchell. 
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As  Pole  Cat  Springs  in  Macon  County,  two  miles  east  of  Shorters 
on  the  old  Federal  Road  there  was  an  early  tavern  located  near  the  Pole 
Cat  Springs  Indian  Agency.  This  tavern  was  near  Fort  Hull  and 
one-half  day’s  journey  from  Walker’s  race  track.  It  was  operated  by 
Captain  William  Walker,  who  saw  service  during  the  Creek  Indian  War, 
1813-14,  and  later  married  the  daughter  of  Big  Warrior,  an  Indian  Chief. 

Madison  County— Situated  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Tennessee  State  line  and  by  Jackson,  Marshall,  Mor- 
gan and  Limestone  Counties.  It  was  created  on  December  13,  1808,  by 
proclamation  of  Governor  Robert  Williams  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
of  which  Alabama  was  then  a part.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  James 
Madison  who  at  that  time  was  Secretary  of  State  and  later  became  the 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States.  Huntsville,  named  in  honor  of 
John  Hunt,  the  first  pioneer  to  locate  there,  was  chosen  as  the  County 
seat  and  has  continuously  remained  so  until  the  present  time.  Many 
distinguished  men  of  Alabama  resided  in  Huntsville  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Madison  County  is  rich  in  aboriginal  history  being  Cherokee  terri- 
tory prior  to  their  withdrawal  to  the  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
about  1650  reserving  the  valley  as  a hunting  ground.  Some  years  after 
their  withdrawal  bands  of  Shawnees  took  possession  of  the  Tennessee 
River  country  which  caused  the  Cherokees  to  war  upon  them  and  for 
some  forty  years  of  strife  with  the  aid  of  the  Chiekasaws  the  Shawnees 
were  driven  from  the  country  about  1721.  Almost  a half  century  later 
when  the  Chiekasaws  moved  into  the  territory  the  Cherokees  warred 
upon  their  former  allies  and  was  the  cause  of  a battle  at  Old  Chickasaw 
Field  at  Black’s  Ferry  landing  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
The  Chiekasaws  were  victorious  but  that  losses  were  so  great  they  with- 
drew from  the  country. 

The  first  white  settlers  came  into  the  County  about  1804  and  a 
few  years  later  came  in  great  numbers.  During  the  War  Between  the 
States,  Huntsville  was  first  occupied  by  Llnion  troops  on  April  11,  1862, 
and  held  until  September  of  that  year  when  it  was  recaptured  by  Con- 
federate troops  but  taken  again  in  July  1863,  by  the  Federal  Army  which 
held  it  almost  continuously  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

An  Indian  town,  Chickasaw  Old  Fields,  was  located  at  Ditto’s 
Landing,  later  called  Hobbs’  Ferry  and  Blacks  Ferry  on  the  Tennessee 
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River  the  location  of  the  present  Whitesburg.  In  1769  a battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Cherokees  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious  but  their  losses  were  so  great  that  they  withdrew 
from  the  country.  This  was  also  an  early  settled  place  by  the  whites 
in  Madison  County.  A German  called  Old  Man  Ditto  settled  among 
the  Indians  about  1804.  Jeffs  Village  in  the  western  part  of  the  County 
at  Indian  Springs,  was  located  on  the  headwaters  of  Indian  Creek  about 
twelve  miles  southwest  of  Huntsville.  This  was  a Cherokee  settlement 
and  the  early  settlers  built  a brick  house  that  stood  until  1866.  The 
name  was  given  to  the  Indian  village  because  the  head  man  bore  that 
name.  At  the  mouth  of  Flint  River,  opposite  Bluff  City  there  are 
the  remains  of  a large  town  site  whose  name  has  not  been  identified. 


Near  New  Market,  on  the  Jones  plantation,  there  are  several  un- 
identified mounds.  Ten  miles  south  of  Huntsville  on  Hobbs  Island, 
two  large  unidentified  mounds  were  reported.  Near  Hazel  Green, 
on  the  old  Jeffries  place  there  was  a group  of  mounds,  their  builders 
unidentified,  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  near 
Whitesburg,  was  located  Chickasaw  Old  Field  Mound.  All  these 
mounds  were  explored  and  Indian  items  removed  from  them  prior  to 
their  being  submerged  by  the  T.V.A.  development. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States  a Federal  battery  in  the  Union 
fortification  at  Huntsville  was  built  near  the  city.  Two  historic  hotels 
were  built  in  Huntsville  in  the  early  period  of  Madison  County  history. 
Twickenham  Hotel,  getting  its  name  through  the  writing  of  the  English 
author,  Alexander  Pope,  was  erected  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
square  in  Huntsville.  The  hotel  was  operated  about  1810  by  John 
Read  and  later  taken  over  first  by  A.  Jameson  and  later  by  Allen  Cooper. 
Green  Bottom  Inn  on  the  site  of  the  present  Normal,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Huntsville,  was  an  early  inn  with  a race  track  in  connection. 
The  inn  originally  had  two  large  rooms,  one  serving  as  a bar  room 
and  the  other  as  an  office.  Here,  early  sportsmen,  among  them  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Gen.  John  Coffee,  gathered  to  see  the  races  and 
to  run  their  own  horses.  “Gray  Gander,''  once  the  fastest  horse  known, 
ran  at  this  track.  The  old  inn  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  February  4, 
1931.  Planters  Hotel  in  Huntsville  was  operated  by  N.  C.  Posey  in 
1820. 


A number  of  handsome  homes  were  built  in  Huntsville  and  vicin- 
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ity  by  its  aristocratic  and  wealthy  founders,  among  them  Leroy  Pope, 
Thomas  Bibb,  Madison  Otey  and  others. 

Among  the  camp  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Huntsville  were  Camp 
Wheeler,  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler  and  later  called 
Camp  Taylor  by  the  Federals  who  captured  and  occupied  it.  Camp 
Forse  was  another  Federal  post  during  that  war.  Thomas  Barracks 
was  used  as  the  headquarters  for  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  War  Between  the  States.  A Union  hospital  for  the  wounded 
during  that  period  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Gordon  Granger  of 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

The  First  National  Bank,  a very  handsome  structure  built  in  1836, 
at  a cost  of  $76,000  was  used  at  one  time  as  a State  Bank  and  remains 
in  its  dignified  simplicity  as  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  Madison 
County.  Another  historic  building  is  the  Madison  County  Court  House, 
erected  in  1839,  and  still  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
clock  in  the  tower  has  been  in  continuous  service  since  1849.  On  the 
grounds  of  the  Court  House  there  is  a large  boulder  with  a bronze 
plate  marking  the  spot  where  Alabama  entered  the  Llnion,  December 
14,  1819. 

Marengo  County— Situated  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State, 
M arengo  County  is  bounded  by  Hale,  Green,  Perry,  Dallas,  Wilcox, 
Clarke,  Sumter  and  Choctaw  Counties.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of 
the  Alabama  Territorial  Legislature,  February  7,  1818  and  was  formed 
from  territory  acquired  from  the  Choctaw  Treaty  of  1816.  The  name 
of  the  County  was  suggested  by  Judge  Abner  Lipscombe,  and  was  given 
as  a compliment  to  the  exiled  French  Bonapartists  who  settled  there  as 
the  “Vine  and  Olive  Colony”. 

Linden  was  the  original  County  seat  until  1865  when  it  was 
moved  to  Demopolis  but  afterwards  regained  by  Linden  where  it  still 
remains. 

Two  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Sweet  Water  there  is  an 
unidentified  Indian  town  on  the  site  of  which  aboriginal  remains  such  as 
arrow  heads,  bits  of  pottery  and  other  relics  have  been  found.  Near 
Breckinridge  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  there  are  several  mounds 
and  others  near  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek.  Just  below  the  mouth  of 
Horse  Creek,  on  the  Watters  plantation  there  is  a mound  and  one-half 
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mile  south  of  Bickley’s  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  there  are  sev- 
eral mounds.  Eight  miles  south  of  Demopolis  at  Spragins’  Mill  there  is 
a considerable  mound  and  along  the  Sweet  Water  and  Elmore  road 
there  are  several  large  mounds.  Two  miles  south  of  Sweet  Water  on 
the  property  of  W.  D.  Rogers  there  is  a considerable  domiciliary  mound 
in  connection  with  a town  site  and  near  Remberts  Landing,  on  the 
Tombigbee  there  are  several  mounds.  Near  Prairieville  there  is  an 
aboriginal  cemetery  that  contains  many  burials. 

There  are  a number  of  handsome  and  historic  homes  in  Marengo 
County. 

Marion  County— Situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
Marion  is  bounded  by  Franklin,  Winston,  Walker,  Fayette  and  Lamar 
Counties  and  the  Mississippi  State  Line.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of 
the  Alabama  Territorial  Legislature,  February  13,  1818,  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  of  South  Carolina,  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army.  Pikeville  was  the  County  seat  until  1882,  when  Hamil- 
ton was  selected. 

The  County  is  situated  in  what  was  once  the  domain  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians  though  no  settlement  of  this  tribe  is  known  to  have  existed 
within  its  borders  in  the  historic  period.  There  are  a few  evidences  of 
aboriginal  contact  along  the  Buttahatchee  River.  Near  Hackleburg  there 
was  an  aboriginal  camping  ground  along  the  several  springs  in  the 
neighborhood  known  as  Big  Springs  Camping  Ground.  Remains  of 
mortars  in  the  rocks  and  carvings  on  the  beach  trees  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Three  miles  south  of  Hamilton,  on  the  military  road  a few  yards  from 
where  it  crosses  the  Buttahatchee  River  and  on  the  south  bank  of  that 
stream  there  is  located  a small  unidentified  mound  thirty  or  forty  feet 
in  diameter  and  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  Being  close 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers  it  is  likely  that  much  of  the  mound  has  grad- 
ually been  washed  away. 

Marshall  County— Located  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State, 
Marshall  County  is  bounded  by  Madison,  Jackson,  DeKalb,  Etowah, 
Blount,  Cullman  and  Morgan  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, January  9,  1836.  Clayville  was  the  first  County  seat  and  re- 
mained so  until  1838,  when  Marshall  became  the  County  seat,  which 
in  turn  surrendered  the  honor  to  Warren  ton  in  1841.  Seven  years  later 
it  was  changed  to  Guntersville  where  it  still  remains.  The  area  was 
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inhabited  by  Cherokees  who  settled  along  the  Creek  Path  and  the 
Tennessee  River  as  early  as  1784.  Most  of  the  remains  of  these  towns 
and  villages  can  be  identified.  During  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Marshall  County  was  the  scene  of  several  raids  by  Federal  troops.  It 
was  unsuccessfully  shelled  by  those  troops  on  July  30,  1862,  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  the  town.  It  was  again  attacked  on  March  2,  1864, 
and  again  on  August  24,  1864.  It  finally  yielded  to  the  invaders,  Jan- 
uary 1865,  and  was  burned  and  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  six  or 
seven  buildings. 

Near  the  present  village  of  Red  Hill,  on  the  west  bank  of  Brown 
Creek,  there  was  a Cherokee  town  used  about  1790  by  the  head  man  of 
the  tribe,  Richard  Brown  for  whom  the  town  was  named.  The  Cherokees 
fought  with  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  at  Talladega  and  Horseshoe  Bend, 
and  received  Jackson  s praise  for  their  military  aid.  Brown  s village  was 
situated  on  two  important  Indian  trails,  one  leading  from  Ditto  s Land- 
ing, now  Whitesburg,  across  the  Brindley  Mountains,  and  the  other  on 
the  Creek  Path.  About  fifteen  miles  below  this  village  there  was  a 
branch  trail  that  led  to  the  Creek  settlements  in  middle  Alabama.  Corn 
Silk  Village,  one  and  one-half  miles  southeast  of  Warrenton  on  the  Corn 
Silk  farm  of  the  Street  plantation,  on  the  banks  of  Corn  Silk  Pond,  was 
a small  Cherokee  village,  the  head  man  of  which  was  Corn  Silk,  for 
which  the  village  was  named. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Pine  Island,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  there 
was  an  Indian  town,  Coste,  reached  by  DeSoto  on  July  2,  1540.  Near 
the  head  of  the  island  were  the  remains  and  evidences  of  a town.  Creek 
Path  Town,  the  Indian  name  for  which  was  Kusa-nunnahi,  was  located 
on  the  east  bank  of  Brown  Creek  on  the  old  Russell  place  about  four 
miles  southeast  of  Guntersville.  This  was  a Cherokee  town  about  1785 
and  got  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  on  the  Creek  Path 
which  extended  from  Talladega  Creek  to  the  Tombigbee  River.  This 
was  a very  important  Cherokee  town  having  about  four  or  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  one-third  of  the  entire  Cherokee  population  in  Ala 
bama  at  that  time.  One  of  the  earliest  mission  schools  was  established 
there  and  called  the  Creek  Path  Mission  School.  Another  Indian  village 
in  Marshall  County  was  Gunter’s  Village,  an  important  Cherokee  town 
deriving  its  name  from  its  head  man,  John  Gunter,  a Scotchman  who 
married  an  Indian  woman  and  was  admitted  into  the  tribe.  This 
settlement  was  known  as  having  many  intelligent  Cherokees.  It  was 
situated  on  the  old  Indian  trail,  known  as  the  Creek  Path,  that  extended 
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from  this  town  across  Sand  Mountain  to  Wills  and  Turkey  Town,  and 
thence  to  Coosa  Old  Town  at  the  mouth  of  Talladega  Creek.  This  trail 
was  in  most  part  the  route  used  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  during  his 
campaign  against  the  Creeks,  1813-14.  Cherokees  from  Gunters  Village 
gave  Gen.  Jackson  important  military  aid  during  the  campaign. 

At  the  site  of  the  present  old  village  ford,  Melton  Village  was 
situated.  This  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  and  was  founded  about  1813, 
by  the  Creeks  with  the  permission  of  the  Cherokees.  The  head  man 
was  Charles  Melton,  from  whom  the  village  derived  its  name.  Tali  was 
an  ancient  town  visited  by  DeSoto’s  expedition,  July  10,  1540.  It  was 
located  on  McKees  Island  in  the  Tennessee  River  near  the  present 
Guntersville.  The  Chief  of  the  town  endeavored  to  send  the  women 
and  children  downstream  on  the  approach  of  DeSoto’s  cavalry.  When 
the  Spanish  expedition  left  Tali  on  July  11,  they  were  furnished  two 
men  and  four  women  as  carriers  of  their  baggage. 

In  Brown’s  Valley,  near  the  present  line  between  Blount  and 
Marshall  Counties,  there  was  a Creek  and  Cherokee  village,  situated 
on  two  trails,  both  leading  to  Ditto’s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
one  through  Brown’s  Valley  and  the  other  in  a course  opening  further 
to  the  west.  The  name  of  the  town  was  Massas.  Near  Rock  Landing, 
on  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  property  of  John  Bogenshott,  there  were 
the  remains  of  an  unidentified  village  site  on  which  were  found  some 
burials  and  near  Paint  Rock  Landing,  on  the  Tennessee  River  on  the 
property  of  John  H.  West,  there  was  another  unidentified  village  site. 
On  Pine  Island,  in  the  Tennessee  River,  six  and  one-half  miles  upstream 
from  Gunter  on  the  property  of  C.  J.  Gunter  was  located  another  domi- 
ciliary mound  and  a cemetery  both  being  reduced  by  the  overflow  of 
water  prior  to  the  flooding  of  the  Tennessee  River  by  the  T.V.A.  The 
ceremonial  objects  found  on  this  whole  site  were  different  from  any 
found  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 

A group  of  six  large  unidentified  mounds  were  found  three  and 
one-half  miles  above  Gunter  on  the  property  of  Benjamin  Roden  and 
near  Guntersville  Landing  on  the  property  of  Green  Seibold  within 
sight  of  Gunter’s  Landing  there  was  a large  domiciliary  mound.  Two 
miles  south  of  Guntersville  on  the  farm  of  Thomas  M.  Patterson  there 
was  located  a group  of  three  mounds  the  largest  about  forty  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  six  or  eight  feet  high,  with  two  smaller  ones  about  fifty  yards 
north.  Lumps  of  galena,  beads  and  bones  have  been  found  there.  On 
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Henry  Island  in  the  Tennessee  River,  one  mile  north  of  Guntersvillc  and 
one-fourth  mile  east  of  Alabama  Highway  1,  there  is  a large  domiciliary 
mound  and  a smaller  burial  mound.  On  Pine  Island,  six  and  one-half 
miles  upstream  from  Guntersville  on  the  property  of  J.  C.  Gunter,  there 
was  a large  domiciliary  mound  from  which  many  interesting  relics  were 
taken.  On  Pine  Island,  in  the  Tennessee  Rover,  six  and  one-half 
miles  upstream  from  Guntersville,  there  was  an  aboriginal  cemetery  in 
which  ceremonial  objects  were  found  that  were  different  from  any 
found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  One  mile  north  of  Guntersville  and  just 
east  of  Alabama  Highway  1,  on  the  mainland  opposite  McKee's  Island, 
there  was  an  aboriginal  cemetery  which  contained  numerous  relics  and 
burials.  All  mounds  and  town  sites  along  the  Tennessee  River  were 
explored  by  archaeologists  and  are  now  submerged  by  the  T.V.A. 
development. 


There  was  a Cherokee  fort  on  Beaird’s  Bluff  overlooking  the  Ten- 
nessee River  near  Guntersville  which  was  the  scene  of  a battle  between 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  site  was  known  as  “Cherokee  Bluff’’.  On  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  at  the  mouth  of  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Thompson’s 
Creek,  about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Guntersville,  was  erected  Fort 
Deposit.  This  fort  was  erected  by  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  October 
1813,  and  was  strongly  fortified  as  he  used  it  as  the  depositary  of  his 
military  supplies  and  equipment.  At  the  time  there  was  a good  ferry  at 
the  point  which  greatly  expedited  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
supplies  across  the  Tennessee  River  during  the  Creek  Indian  War. 

There  is  a series  of  caves  near  by  which  Gen.  Jackson  utilized  for 
the  storing  of  his  ammunition.  One  mile  west  of  Guntersville  is  located 
Hampton’s  Cave  which  shows  much  evidence  of  having  been  used  as 
a burial  place  by  the  aboriginees.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Tennessee 
River  just  above  the  mouth  of  Flint  Rock  Creek  on  the  farm  of  John 
H.  West  there  is  a cave  with  much  evidence  of  aboriginal  occupancy. 

Mobile  County— Situated  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Washington  County  and  Mobile  River,  Mobile 
Bay,  the  Mississippi  Sound  and  the  Mississippi  State  Line.  The  County 
was  created  by  a proclamation  of  Governor  David  Holmes  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  December  18,  1813,  soon  after  Gen.  James  Wilkinson 
took  possession  of  the  town  of  Mobile  for  the  United  States,  in  April 
of  that  year.  The  County  was  named  for  the  Maubilla  Indians,  called 
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Mobile  by  the  French,  who  named  a post  established  in  1702,  Fort 
Louis  de  la  Mobile,  for  the  Indian  tribe  found  within  the  present  area 
of  Mobile  and  also  honoring  their  king.  Other  Indian  tribes  that  re- 
sided in  the  area  of  the  present  County  were  the  Tensas,  the  Chattos 
and  the  Appalachees. 

In  Mobile  County  on  the  west  bank  of  Mobile  River  just  south  of 
the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee  Rivers,  an  Indian  town 
shown  on  DeCraney’s  map  of  1733,  as  south  of  the  village  of  Nanihaha, 
probably  built  by  Appalachees.  On  the  north  bank  of  Dog  River  in 
the  angle  formed  by  Dog  River  and  Mobile  Bay,  a town  was  shown  on 
the  same  map  and  spelled  Chacteaux  and  was  probably  built  by  a tribe 
of  the  Chattos  Indians  who  were  settled  in  that  region  by  Iberville. 
Taouacha  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mobile  River  three  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  the  present  Chickasaw  was  shown  on  DeCraney’s  map  and  also 
on  the  north  bank  of  Fowl  River,  in  an  angle  formed  by  Fowl  River 
and  Mobile  Bay,  the  town  of  Yamachee  is  shown  by  DeCraney. 

At  Nanahubla  Bluff,  east  of  Calvert,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  is  a 
circular  mound,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  about  twelve  feet  high 
and  also  an  aboriginal  cemetery  in  which  many  relics  have  been  found. 
On  the  north  side  of  Bayou  Coq  de  Inde,  near  its  mouth  a few  miles 
fiom  Bayou  la  Batre  is  a large  shell  heap  in  which  skeletons,  pottery  and 
remains  have  been  found.  There  is  a large  mound  near  Shell  Beach  on 
Fowl  River,  not  identified  by  historians.  There  is  also  a mound  at 
Twenty-Seven  Mile  Bluff,  north  of  Mobile  on  the  Mobile  River,  about 
three-fourths  mile  west  of  the  river  landing  and  a larger  mound  near 
Coden  Bayou.  Three  miles  from  the  Alabama  River,  near  Mt.  Vernon 
there  is  an  extensive  burial  mound,  which  contains  many  burials.  At 
the  mouth  of  Bayou  Como,  there  is  a large  shell  heap  in  which  pottery, 
ornaments  and  skeletons  have  been  found. 

Fort  Alexandria  and  Canal  Battery,  were  Confederate  fortifications 
near  the  City  of  Mobile.  Fort  Charlotte  was  located  between  Church 
and  Eslava  Streets  extending  from  the  river  front  to  Royal  Street. 

Battery  Farragut,  near  Mobile,  was  probably  established  by  Admiral 
David  G.  Farragut’s  fleet  after  the  Battle  of  Mobile,  August  5,  1864. 
Fort  Florida  was  the  town  name  given  to  the  site  of  Fort  Stoddert. 

Fort  Sidney  Johnston,  at  Mobile,  was  a Confederate  fortification. 
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Battery  McIntosh  was  a part  of  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Mobile, 
being  one  of  the  land  batteries  erected  by  the  Confederate  Government 
during  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile  was  located  at  twenty-seven  mile  Bluff  on 
the  Mobile  River. 

Fort  Louis  de  la  Mobile,  2nd,  located  between  Church  and  Eslava 
Streets  extending  from  the  river  front  to  Royal  Street  in  Mobile,  was 
built  by  Bienville  in  1711,  after  the  French  were  driven  from  their 
capital  at  Twenty-Seven  Mile  Bluff  by  river  floods.  The  lands  at  this 
point  had  been  given  by  Governor  Bienville  to  some  Choctaw  Indians 
whom  he  persuaded  to  return  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
fort  which  was  hardly  more  than  a stockade.  Crozat,  in  1717,  authorized 
the  building  of  a new  fort  which  was  completed  on  the  same  side  and 
called  Fort  Conde. 

Battery  Mound  was  a Confederate  fortification  near  Mobile.  Mount 
Vernon  Arsenal  about  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Mobile  on  U.  S.  High- 
way 43,  and  Alabama  Highway  5,  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1824 
and  completed  in  1828.  No  large  guns  were  cast  at  this  arsenal  but  it 
served  as  an  assembly  plant  for  guns  and  trunnions  manufactured  else- 
where. Just  before  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  in  1861,  this 
arsenal  was  taken  into  possession  by  Alabama  troops  under  order  of 
Governor  Andrew  B.  Moore.  At  the  end  of  the  war  it  reverted  to  its 
former  position  as  U.  S.  Arsenal  and  was  continued  until  1895,  when 
Congress  deeded  it  along  with  the  barracks,  to  the  State  of  Alabama  for 
public  purposes.  It  is  now  a part  of  the  State  hospital  for  Negro 
insane. 

Monroe  County— Situated  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  it 
is  bounded  by  Wilcox,  Butler,  Conecuh  and  the  Alabama  River,  across 
which  Clarke  County  is  situated.  It  was  created  by  proclamation  of 
Governor  David  Holmes,  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  June  5,  1815.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  James  Monroe,  who  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  President  James  Madison. 
At  the  time  the  County  was  formed  the  Mississippi  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture named  Fort  Claiborne  as  the  County  seat  but  in  1832  it  was  succeed- 
ed by  Monroeville. 

Aboriginal  evidences  are  found  in  a few  places  along  the  Alabama 
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and  Little  Rivers  and  occasionally  in  the  interior  sections  of  the  County. 
Monroe  County  played  a prominent  part  in  the  early  years  of  1810-1820. 
The  Federal  Road  was  built  to  Fort  Claiborne  in  1811  where  it  had 
branches  to  St.  Stephens  and  Mobile.  It  was  the  scene  of  much  activity 
during  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1813-14.  During  the  early  years  most 
of  the  settlers  in  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the  State  passed 
through  Monroe  County.  Claiborne  was  a lively  community  of  much 
political  importance  and  had  a population  of  2,500,  when  visited  by 
General  Marquis  de  LaFayette  in  1825.  The  ruins  of  many  handsome 
homes  and  commercial  places  can  still  be  seen  at  Claiborne.  Among 
the  famous  men  in  our  pioneer  period  who  resided  in  Monroe  were  John 
Morrisette  and  Samuel  Dale,  the  noted  Indian  fighter;  C.  C.  Clay  and 
Jere  Clements,  Judge  Charles  Tait,  first  Federal  Judge  in  Alabama; 
Governors  John  Murphy  and  Arthur  P.  Bagby;  and  James  Dellet,  early 
Congressman  and  political  leader. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Alabama  River  near  Tinela  are  evidences 
of  a town  of  great  antiquity,  bearing  the  name  of  Athahatchee.  It  was 
at  this  town  that  DeSoto  met  Chief  Tuscaloosa  on  October  9,  1540, 
and  took  the  Indian  Chief  prisoner  as  he  departed  from  Mauvilla. 
Piachi  located  on  a bluff  overlooking  the  Alabama  River  at  the  old  town 
of  Claiborne,  was  where  DeSoto  and  his  expedition  stopped  on  October 
13,  1540,  and  is  described  by  his  chroniclers  as  “a  village  about  the  gorge 
of  a mountain  stream.  The  chief  of  the  place  was  ill  intentioned  and 
attempted  to  resist  their  passage.  As  a result  they  crossed  the  stream 
with  effort,  and  two  Christians  were  slain,  the  principal  men  who  were 
accompanying  the  chief.  In  this  village,  Piachi,  it  was  learned  that  they 
killed  Don  Teodoro  and  a black,  who  came  from  the  ships  of  Pamphillo 
de  Narvaez.” 


One  mile  south  of  Potts  Landing,  on  the  Alabama  River,  there 
is  a small  mound  and  on  the  left  bank  one-half  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
Little  River  there  is  a burial  ground  in  which  shell  ornaments  and  pottery 
have  been  found.  Near  Nancy  Harris  Landing,  on  the  Alabama  River 
there  is  an  unidentified  aboriginal  cemetery,  nearly  all  indications  of 
which  are  now  about  washed  away.  At  the  south  of  Limestone  Creek 
on  the  east  bank  of  Alabama  River,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Monroeville, 
Fort  Claiborne  was  situated.  At  the  opening  of  the  Indian  disturbances  in 
1813,  Gen.  F.  L.  Claiborne,  then  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  marched 
eastward  for  a campaign  against  the  Creek  who  were  attacking  settlers 
and  destroying  much  property.  After  crossing  the  Alabama  River,  Gen. 
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Claiborne  built  this  fort  while  awaiting  reinforcements.  The  fort  was 
built  as  a depot  for  supplies  and  as  a base  of  action  for  his  projected 
campaign.  He  was  joined  by  Chief  Pushmatahaw  with  his  force  of 
150  Choctaw  Indians,  and  the  3rd  Infantry  of  the  regular  army.  His 
subsequent  action  against  the  Creek  Holy  Ground  was  started  from 
this  fort  after  he  received  all  his  supplies  and  reinforcements.  At  the 
end  of  the  Creek  War  an  enterprising  community  was  built  around  the 
fort  and  it  became  the  first  County  seat  of  Monroe  County  upon  its 
formation. 

Among  the  battles  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  in  the 
Creek  Indian  War  was  at  Burnt  Corn. 

Another  famous  fight  of  the  Indian  War  took  place  on  the  Alabama 
River  at  the  mouth  of  Random’s  Creek  known  as  the  Canoe  Fight. 

Among  historic  homes  in  Monroe  County  was  a two  story  house 
erected  about  1841,  by  James  Dellet,  early  Congressman  and  political 
leader,  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  family  of  W.  E.  Deer. 

Near  the  old  town  of  Claiborne,  overlooking  the  Alabama  River 
from  the  top  of  Perdue  Hill,  fourteen  miles  west  of  Monroeville,  there 
was  a town  hall  in  which  a banquet  was  given  to  Gen.  LaFayette  during 
his  visit  to  that  place  in  1825.  The  General  with  his  entire  party  spent 
the  afternoon  of  April  5th  at  Claiborne.  The  building  in  which  he 
was  entertained  was  moved  to  the  top  of  Perdue  Hill  in  1883  and  is 
now  maintained  by  the  Community  Club  of  Perdue  Hill. 


{to  be  continued) 
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FRANCES  NIMMO  GREENE  * 

By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

THE  SOUL 

Ah,  who  shall  span  thy  moments  back, 
Immortal  Spirit!  Who  shall  say 
A child  thou  art  of  Time  and  Night, 

Whose  future  is  eternal  Day? 

How  know’st  thou  Him— the  great  I am— 
Imprisoned  in  thy  sculptured  clod, 

Unless  in  cycling  alone  past, 

Like  Enoch,  thou  hast  walked  with  God! 

—Frances  Nimmo  Greene. 


When  a woman  has  succeeded  in  one  career  the  world  is  willing 
to  yield  her  plaudits.  But  what  must  be  said  of  the  talents  of  a woman 
who  has  succeeded  in  four  different  vocations?  Should  she  not  at 
least  prove  a subject  of  curiosity  and  interest? 

As  author,  as  teacher,  as  librarian  and  as  newspaper  woman,  Miss 
Frances  Nimmo  Greene  has  been  eminently  successful.  A few  days  ago 
she  resigned  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Woman’s  Page  of  The  Birm- 
ingham News,  and  while  she  is  taking  the  first  year-long  vacation  she 
has  allowed  herself  since  entering  upon  her  first  career  at  the  age  of  16, 
she  is  only  reinforcing  her  powers  for  what  she  purposes  to  be  her  best 
work  in  literature. 


Born  In  Tuscaloosa 

In  the  historic  old  town  of  Tuscaloosa,  the  one-time  capital  of  the 
State,  and  then  as  now  a center  of  culture  and  noble  social  traditions, 
Miss  Greene  was  born.  Her  mother,  gifted  Virginia  Owen,  was  born 
under  the  same  roof,  the  home  being  that  of  Dr.  John  Owen,  the  first 
frame  house  built  in  the  Druid  City,  and  one  of  four  handsome  homes 
built  and  owned  by  the  Owen  brothers  and  sister.  Her  later  childhood 
was  spent  in  the  house  that  was  later  the  Jemison  public  school  but 
which  was  one  of  the  original  family  residences. 


* Montgomery  Advertiser,  October  15,  1911. 
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This  house  holds  the  rare  possession  of  genuine  ghosts,  and  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  experiences  of  Miss  Greene’s  whole  life  was  in 
connection  with  this  old  “haunted  house.” 

As  a child  the  spirit  hands  of  the  household  ghosts  were  wont  to 
give  manifestations  of  a tender  liking,  by  tucking  in  the  cover  through  the 
cold  dark  hours  of  December  nights,  or  by  laying  their  light  touch  upon 
her  childish  head  as  if  in  benediction.  None  of  these  considerations  in- 
fluenced young  Miss  Nimmo  to  cordial  relations  with  those  unseen 
specters,  and  until  now  the  telling  of  the  harrowing  experiences  of 
those  nights  of  the  past  gives  the  listener  the  most  fearsome  “creeps.” 
Were  it  not  for  the  same  experiences  having  befallen  later  occupants 
of  the  house  these  ghostly  visitants  might  be  set  down  to  the  childish 
imagination  of  the  future  novelist. 

Writes  For  Philadelphia  Times 

How  many  girls  of  16  are  today  “the  Southern  correspondent”  for  a 
cosmopolitan  paper,  such  as  was  The  Times  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time 
Miss  Greene  held  that  position:  For  three  years,  under  the  pen  name 

of  “Dixie,”  this  young  journalist  held  this  honorable  post,  sending  her 
weekly  letters  from  the  school  in  which  she  was  teaching  during  the 
same  period. 

Not  again  did  Miss  Greene  essay  upon  newspaper  work  until  a 
year  ago,  when  she  was  invited  by  The  Birmingham  News  to  take 
charge  of  the  Woman’s  Page  of  that  great  evening  paper.  Only  those 
people,  both  men  and  women,  who  followed  from  day  to  day  the  splen- 
did editorials  written  by  her  under  the  caption  of  “As  A Woman  Sees 
It”  fully  realized  the  scope  of  her  observation  and  the  soundness  of  her 
position  on  all  those  questions  that  surround  the  social  relations,  the 
manners  and  morals  of  our  times.  In  addition  to  her  editorial  work, 
Miss  Greene  contributed  feature  stories  and  news  items  to  her  depart- 
ment, and  her  discriminating  taste  in  the  selection  of  poems  was  note- 
worthy. 


A Poet  and  Short-Story  Writer 

“I  have  reformed  from  writing  at  poetry,”  wrote  Miss  Greene  once 
to  an  editor  who  had  admired  some  of  her  poems  and  wanted  some- 
thing written  especially  for  his  paper.  “I  really  know  too  much  about 
poetry  and  honor  it  too  much  to  try  to  write  it.  There  are  very  few 
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real  poets.  I fear  1 can  never  be  more  than  a ‘near  poet’.  For  this 
reason  1 will  never  again  try  to  express  my  thoughts  or  feelings  in  that 
form.  As  to  the  short  story.  I believe  I have  evoluted  away  from  that. 
Sustained  fiction  makes  a stronger  appeal  to  me,  and  when  I am  ready 
to  write  again,  I hope  to  write  a book  that  I have  had  in  my  thoughts 
for  some  time.  It  will  not  be  a long  novel,  but  I hope  a vital  expres- 
sion of  a certain  phase  of  life  among  a class  of  people  not  very  much 
written  about.” 


As  Teacher 

Rev.  Thomas  Finley  Greene,  the  father  of  the  authoress,  was  one 
•of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  North  Alabama  Conference.  His 
training  for  the  law  had  been  a great  assistance  to  him.  From  Tusca- 
loosa Mr.  Greene  removed  his  family  back  to  Jefferson  County  where 
he  had  been  reared,  and  where  his  own  people  were  reckoned  among  the 
old  families  of  that  empire  country,  those  families  classified  by  their  futile 
political  adversaries  as  “the  dynasty.” 

While  living  at  East  Lake,  still  a Miss  in  short  dresses  and  with 
her  hair  plaited  in  long  cables,  Miss  Greene  applied  in  person  to  Dr. 
Solomon  Palmer,  president  of  the  Athenaeum,  for  the  position  of  teach- 
er of  literature  in  that  school  for  young  ladies. 

“Why,  my  dear  child  you  aren’t  old  enough.  I don’t  doubt  your 
ability  but  you  aren't  old  enough.” 

Miss  Greene’s  witty  sister,  who  has  often  said  to  her  that  if  she 
had  not  been  obligated  to  be  a woman  she  would  have  made  a fine  hull 
dog,  had  another  illustration  in  point  that  day,  for  the  little  teacher 
went  back  to  her  home,  took  the  hem  out  of  her  dress,  pressed  it  afresh, 
tucked  her  hair  up  in  grown  folks  style,  and  walked  back  to  the  Athen- 
aeum with  a perfectly  new  application. 

There  are  dimples  in  Miss  Greene’s  cheeks,  and  a mighty  mischief 
in  her  blue-grey  eyes  and  when  she  naively  said  to  Dr.  Palmer:  “Am  I 
old  enough  now,”  and  he  saw  what  she  had  done  to  give  the  effect  of 
maturity  the  good  heart  of  the  stern  ‘president’  relented  and  the  man 
in  him  chuckled  approvingly.  She  taught  in  that  school  two  years. 


From  East  Lake  Miss  Greene  removed  to  Montgomery,  and  for 
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some  years  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  Here  she  was  in 
the  Sayre  Street,  the  Decatur  Street  and  Capitol  Hill  Schools  holding 
in  the  last  the  position  of  principal. 


Employed  by  State 

Feeling  the  need  of  a change  of  work  from  the  school  room  to  some 
other  form  of  pursuit  in  line  with  her  literary  tastes  Miss  Greene  gave 
up  teaching  to  accept  the  position  of  Library  Assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History  at  the  capitol. 

The  nature  of  her  duties  required  that  she  stimulate  library  in- 
terests throughout  the  State,  and  inspire  especially  rural  communities 
with  a desire  for  reading.  Circulating  libraries  were  urged  upon  such 
communities  to  this  end  and  addresses  made  before  organizations  and 
town  authorities  with  the  hope  by  the  Department  of  arousing  en- 
thusiasm and  organization. 


While  holding  this  position  Miss  Greene  was  elected  Secretary  of 
the  Alabama  Library  Association  and  becoming  so  well  identified  with 
library  interests  that  she  was  selected  by  the  Birmingham  Library  Associa- 
tion to  go  to  that  city  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  of  the  Board.  Later 
she  was  elected  as  Director  of  the  Birmingham  Library  during  its 
period  of  reorganization. 

Miss  Greene  found  in  the  City  Hall  upon  arriving  at  her  new 
post  of  duty  a number  of  dust  covered  books,  that  were  not  circulating 
to  any  extent,  and  an  association  that  was  practically  a close  corporation 
composed  of  individual  library  members.  The  public  took  little  in- 
terest in  the  affair  and  there  was  a general  lethargy  in  the  whole 
question  of  a public  library.  It  was  to  dispel  this  mood  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  Miss  Greene  was  believed  to  be  especially  fitted.  Her 
broad  sympathy  with  all  educational  endeavor  through  her  work  in 
the  school  room  and  her  former  library  extension  work  gave  to  her  at 
once  the  public  confidence. 

She  secured  the  liberal  use  of  the  press  and  made  the  library  a 
daily  theme.  She  appeared  before  womens  clubs,  before  county  boards, 
before  city  boards,  before  laboring  men’s  organizations,  and  the  school 
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teachers.  Always  her  theme  was  the  Birmingham  Public  Library,  with 
an  accent  on  PUBLIC,  and  “YOLIR  need  of  the  Birmingham  Public 
Library.” 

The  dark  rooms  were  lighted.  The  overhead  high  shelves  were 
torn  out  of  the  walls  and  the  open  shelf  of  the  up-to-date  library  put  in 
reach  of  the  littlest  reader.  A room  was  fitted  up  with  scientific  books 
for  people  of  that  turn  of  mind  and  other  rooms  were  equipped  for  the 
working  men  of  mine  or  factory  or  shop  the  literature  of  their  several 
subjects  being  placed  right  to  their  hand.  Branch  libraries  were  en- 
couraged in  the  suburbs.  School  libraries  were  added.  Miss  Greene's 
waking  and  sleeping  hours  were  filled  with  visions  of  long  lines  of 
men,  women  and  children  filing  into  the  city  hall  all  with  books  in 
their  hands  or  in  quest  of  books.  When  she  had  succeeded  irt  what 
she  was  engaged  to  do  and  not  desiring  to  become  a professional  librarian, 
with  its  routine  duties,  Miss  Greene  relinquished  the  interests  of  the 
institution  for  which  she  had  done  so  amazingly  well,  and  entered 
into  active  newspaper  work  with  The  Birmingham  News. 

As  Author 

Whatever  Frances  Nimmo  Greene  has  done  outside  of  the  serious 
business  of  authorship  it  was  work  done  to  make  “the  wheels  go  'round,'' 
in  a practical  world  where  men  must  take  thought  of  the  material  as 
well  as  the  aesthetic  side  of  life. 


But  the  heart  of  her  was  ever  in  the  making  of  books. 

The  summer  vacations  of  her  school  teaching  period  were  devoted 
to  writing  short  stories,  poems,  and  sustained  fiction.  The  poems  ap- 
peared in  many  leading  Eastern  periodicals.  The  short  stories  were 
accepted  and,  one  one  of  them,  “Light,  More  Light,”  received  a prize 
in  the  Sunny  South  Fiction  contest  open  to  all  comers. 

As  a club  woman  she  did  brilliant  work,  her  club  paper  on  Robert 
Burns  receiving  the  prize  a few  years  ago  offered  by  the  Alabama  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs  for  the  best  paper  submitted  by  a club  woman 
through  her  club. 

Three  books  stand  to  her  credit,  "King  Arthur  and  His  Court,'' 
“With  Spurs  of  Gold’’  and  “Into  the  Night.” 
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We  Meet  Adventure 

When  seated  on  my  porch  one  summers  day  and  Miss  Greene 
finished  telling  me  the  story  of  what  was  later  to  be  published  under 
the  title  “Into  the  Night,”  she  added: 

“Now  that  is  the  bare  outline.  The  local  color  I must  get,  and  you 
are  going  with  me  to  New  Orleans  after  it.” 

And  together  we  did  go,  she  as  novelist  in  quest  of  what  the  writer- 
folks  for  lack  of  a better  phrase,  call  “local  color,”  and  I as  chaperon. 

We  engaged  our  apartments  in  New  Orleans  at  the  Christian 
Womans  Exchange,  run  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Martha  Washington 
of  New  York,  for  women  only.  From  this  sheltered  nook,  in  quest 
of  that  same  “local  color”  we  issued  forth  at  early  morning,  and  at  the 
quiet  of  midnight,  and  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  all  gentle- 
folk in  the  drowsy,  semi-tropical  city  were  taking  their  siesta.  We 
haunted  river  fronts,  and  quaint,  forgotten  courts  in  old  French  town. 
We  visited  demure  nuns  in  convents  that  were  modesty  abiding  in 
remote  side  streets.  We  called  upon  the  chief  of  police  and  attended 
the  criminal  court  matinee.  We  followed  the  passing  throngs  into  the 
chambers  of  the  dead,  where  the  watchers  sat  beside  the  bier  to  receive 
the  charity  money,  which  is  a custom  among  the  poor  of  the  foreign 
quarters  of  New  Orleans.  We  satisfied  our  taste  for  sweets  among 
the  molasses  and  sugar  barrels  on  the  docks,  and  we  found  picturesque 
and  terrifying  tunnels  at  the  one  end  of  which  the  crucifix  stood  above 
withered  flowers  of  adoration,  and  where  among  the  shadows  beyond 
an  assassin  of  the  Mafia  might  have  lurked.  In  one  court  that  was  more 
than  “local  color.”  It  was  a human  document.  Beneath  a huge  grape 
vine  that  wound  its  strangling  coils  about  the  dwarfed  tree,  like  a great 
boaconstrictor,  sat  a scrowling  Italian  telling  his  own  or  another’s  fortune, 
good  or  bad,  with  a pack  of  dirty  cards,  while  an  old  crone  stood, 
sweating  above  a charcoal  furnace,  on  which  was  cooking  the  favorite 
Italian  dish,  spaghetti.  The  old  woman  might  have  been  one  of  the 
Fates  in  Macbeth,  and  the  spaghetti  pot  the  boiling  cauldron. 

“Into  the  Night,  which  was  then  unnamed,  and  jestingly  spoken 
of  between  us  always  as  “T.  G.  A.  N.”  signifying  the  words  “The 
Great  American  Novel,  was  not  all  made  from  “local  color.  Miss 
Greene  spent  many  days  among  the  books  of  the  rare  library  of  Mr. 
T.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Howard  Memorial  Fibrary,  and  the  archives 
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of  the  police  department.  She  was  writing  a story  of  a great  crime,  a 
detective  story,  enacted  in  a city  rich  in  romance  and  history,  and 
as  redolent  of  mystery  as  a veiled  woman.  She  sought  out  the  men 
who  were  participants  in  the  summary  execution  of  the  assassins  of 
Chief  of  Police  Hennessy.  Mr.  John  C.  Wicliff,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  three  men  to  lead  the  mob  to  the  jail  where  the  bloody  scenes 
were  enacted,  told  the  novelist  the  whole  story,  and  declared  that  were 
it  to  do  over  he  would  do  as  he  had  done,  because  he  knew  he  was 
right. 

When  we  called  upon  Chief  of  Police  Gaster  to  know  if  it  would 
be  safe  to  visit  Vendetta  Alley  at  night  alone,  he  forbid  it.  We  then 
joined  the  Salvation  Army  for  the  time  being,  and  with  our  simple 
black  dresses  and  poke  bonnets  had  glimpses  of  the  surface  of  that 
underworld  that  is  so  rife  with  criminal  annals. 


We  Save  A Boy 


On  one  of  our  riverside  walks,  while  Miss  Greene  was  making  a 
study  of  the  Mississippi  local  craft  for  her  book,  we  watched  the  sun 
set,  talked  to  dock  hands  and  roustabouts,  and  when  night  had  fallen, 
while  waiting  to  take  notes  of  the  effect  of  the  town  across  the  river 
as  the  lights  were  turned  on,  and  the  moon  over  all,  we  ran  across 
a crowd  of  small  boys  taking  a stolen  swim  from  the  dockside.  They 
were  little  French  and  Italian  lads,  but  could  speak  enough  English  to 
brag  to  us  about  their  prowess  as  swimmers.  While  we  watched  them 
making  startling  dives  into  the  deep  water,  one  of  the  smallest  of  them 
swam  quite  a way  out,  and  when  he  turned  to  shore  his  strength  gave 
out.  One  of  his  comrades  went  to  his  aid,  and  called  to  the  other  boys, 
“T  row  de  rope.”  As  it  turned  out,  “throwing  de  rope,”  was  the  making 
of  a chain  of  little  arms  and  legs,  one  boy  holding  to  the  other,  as  the 
foremost  seized  and  dragged  inshore  the  boy  in  distress  But  the  hu- 
man rope  was  not  quite  long  enough  when  they  came  up  to  dock,  and 
what  with  their  floundering  and  excitement,  the  novelist  and  her  chap- 
eron must  needs  join  hands  and  help  the  boys.  And  thus  it  was  we 
wrote  upon  the  notebook,  half  in  fun,  but  all  in  fact,  “We  save  a 
boy!” 


Perhaps  in  years  to  come  this  little  gentleman  will  tell  the  story  of 
his  peril,  but  it  is  a source  of  chance  that  he  may  know  to  boast  that 
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to  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  author  of  “Into  the  Night  he  owes  his 
length  of  days. 


“Into  The  Night” 

With  New  Orleans  as  a background,  the  fearful  criminal  organi- 
zation of  the  Mafia  as  a working  force  pitted  against  a shrewd  detective; 
a woman  in  love,  an  erratic  daughter  of  the  house  but  not  of  the  blood, 
a strange  little  foundling  who  is  ever  seeking  to  find  herself  and  her 
place  in  life;  the  mooted  question  of  the  dominant  potency  of  heredity  or 
environment,  make  up  a set  of  personalities  and  conditions  that  hold  the 
interest  of  the  reader  of  “Into  the  Night”  grippingly. 


At  the  time  of  its  publication  the  magazine  and  press  criticisms  were 
favorable  without  exception.  The  novel  was  acknowledged  by  these 
professional  critics  to  be  an  interesting  and  strong  plot,  with  real,  human 
characters,  the  conversation  bright  and  spirited,  and  the  conclusion  ar- 
tistic. It  was  said  to  be  “above  all,  true  to  gentle  life,”  with  no  regula- 
tion sleuth  using  lightning-like  disguises,  skulking  in  the  scenery.  There 
were  no  stereotyped  “deductions”  made  by  an  infallible  mind  reader  as 
simply  “as  one  might  unravel  a meal  sack.”  The  finale  is  pronounced 
again  and  again  by  these  impartial  judges  to  be  striking,  and  pathetic  as 
well  as  artistic. 

The  verdict  was  often  expressed  by  the  reviewers  that  “Into  the 
Night”  was  the  best  book  its  publishers  had  ever  brought  out.  With  its 
mystery,  intrigue,  love,  vengeance,  and  constantly  moving  action,  the 
story  is  far  superior  to  the  mystery  stories  of  that  other  Miss  Greene, 
whose  Christian  name  is  “Anna  Katherine,”  she  of  “The  Filagree  Ball” 
and  “The  Leavenworth  Case.” 


‘King  Arthur  and  His  Court” 

No  stories  of  adventure,  no  models  of  chivalry,  no  tales  of  magicians 
or  of  love  have  ever  surpassed  in  interest  and  influence  the  legends  of 
King  Arthur  and  his  table  round. 

What  the  great  English  poet,  Tennyson,  with  a magic  touch 
greater  than  that  of  old  Merlin  or  the  lady  of  the  lake,  has  done  for  the 
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adult  mind,  the  heart  and  brain  of  Frances  Nimmo  Greene,  working 
under  the  spell  of  Tennyson’s  magic  wand,  has  done  for  the  child  mind 
in  her  prose  poems  of  the  Arthurian  legends. 

To  Tennyson,  as  well  as  the  other  great  ones  among  the  literatti 
who  have  written  history,  or  chronicle  of  poesy,  has  Miss  Greene 
made  acknowledgment.  She  also  delighted  to  honor  the  writer  of  “The 
Idyls  of  the  King”  by  incorporating  into  her  own  stories  the  very  langu- 
age that  is  his  when  the  occasion  allows  its  use. 

Thus  the  rare  phrases  of  rare  Tennyson  become  the  common 
thought  of  the  youth  who  reads  the  simple,  swift  moving  narrative  in 
M iss  Greene’s  book,  whereas  it  would  be  many  a year  or  perhaps  never, 
before  the  same  exquisite  thoughts  and  words  would  come  into  the 
same  individuals  possession  through  the  poet’s  own  work. 

Through  “King  Arthur  and  His  Court"  the  “clear  faced  king”  that 
“selfless  and  stainless  gentleman,”  and  Sir  Galahad,  “whose  strength 
was  as  the  strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  was  pure,”  are  set  before 
the  boys  of  today,  as  models  and  exemplars. 

The  stories  of  the  coming  of  Arthur,  his  marriage  to  Princess  Guin- 
evere, and  its  sad  ending;  of  Gareth  and  Lynette;  of  Launcelot  and 
Elaine;  the  Holy  Grail  and  the  passing  of  Arthur  are  told  in  Miss 
Greene’s  beautifully  illustrated  book,  a book  that  has  been  bought  by 
the  thousands  for  school  readers  in  America  and  in  England,  and  one 
ol  the  leaders  among  the  juvenile  books  in  circulating  libraries  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken  or  read  the  world  over. 

With  Spurs  of  Gold 

In  the  larger  book  “With  Spurs  of  Gold,”  Miss  Greene  shares  the 
authorship  with  Miss  Dolly  Williams  Kirk,  a talented  member  of  the 
same  family  of  gifted  people. 

Miss  Kirk  has,  besides  the  stories  of  chivalry  which  she  contributed 
in  equal  proportion  with  Miss  Greene  in  the  volume  written  short 
stories  and  poems.  She  is  a popular  teacher  of  English  in  the  Sidney 
Lanier  High  School  of  this  city,  and  a member  of  the  Tintagil  Club, 
composed  of  young  women  of  exceptional  literary  attainments. 
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It  was  as  a member  of  the  Tintagil  Club  that  Miss  Kirk  wrote  her 
paper  “Enobarbus”  which  as  Miss  Greene  had  done  the  year  before, 
carried  off  the  prize  offered  by  the  Alabama  Federation  of  Womens 
Clubs  for  the  best  paper  sent  to  the  committee  by  a club  written  by 
one  of  its  members. 

‘With  Spurs  of  Gold,”  like  Miss  Greenes  first  book  deals  with 
knighthood  and  deeds  of  chivalry.  The  co-authors  declared  that  the 
purpose  of  the  book  was  to  enliven  the  study  of  history  by  giving  the 
romantic  details  omitted  in  text-books,  and  to  enable  the  readers  to 
form  a more  vivid  and  lifelike  conception  of  the  great  men  with  whom 
it  deals  and  the  turbulent  and  picturesque  times  in  which  they  lived. 

The  book  is  not  meant  for  the  young  reader  alone,  but  to  recall 
to  the  mind  of  the  experienced  student  the  many  thrilling  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  the  heroes  whom  the  authors  have  selected  to  portray  which 
time  may  efface  from  their  memories. 

No  narratives  of  heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  ever  been  better 
told  than  by  Miss  Greene  and  Miss  Kirk  in  their  delightful  “With 
Spurs  of  Gold.”  So  highly  did  the  book  commend  itself  to  the  public, 
that  through  the  demand  of  educators  the  publishers  have  abridged  the 
original  volume  into  a special  supplementary  reader  edition  which  bears 
the  title  of  “Heroes  of  Chivalry.”  Several  western  States  have  already 
adopted  this  as  one  of  their  legally  accredited  text  books. 

The  knights  whose  deeds  are  glorified  in  the  original  volume  are 
‘ Roland  and  Oliver,”  “The  Cid  Rodrigo  Diaz  in  Bivar,”  “Godfrey  and 
the  First  Crusade,”  “Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,”  “The  Chevalier  Bayard,” 
and  “Sir  Philip  Sidney,” 

Miss  Greene  has  returned  to  Montgomery  to  reside  and  is  with 
the  family  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Greene,  Secretary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Judges.  Here  in  a pretty  cottage  in  Cloverdale  she  will  remain 
for  a well  deserved  vacation  before  taking  up  the  serious  work  of  that 
novel  for  which  her  publishers  are  begging. 


Addenda 

Miss  Greene  died  December  9,  1937,  in  Birmingham,  and  is  buried 
in  Tuscaloosa. 
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MRS.  BELLE  RICHARDSON  HARRISON* 

By  Marie  Bankhead  Owen 

How  have  the  New  England  poets  and  those  other  Yankees  of 
the  Middle  West  attained  to  their  country-wide  and  world-wide  fame? 

Was  it  not  by  their  friends  and  neighbors  declaring  from  the 
housetops  that  they  were  good  poets,  and  through  a press  eager  to 
spread  the  news  that  genius  flourished  within  the  confines  of  its  baili- 
wick? Was  not  the  public  open-minded,  and  bold  to  contend  against 
all  claimants  of  the  world  that  its  own  were  the  best  and  the  greatest 
of  poets? 

Have  not  these  claims  and  re-iterations  at  last  become  a part  of 
the  nation’s  permanent  fund  of  knowledge?  Why  does  not  Alabama 
make  a similar  claim  and  a similar  fight  for  the  permanent  reputation 
of  her  children  of  genius? 

Why  is  not  Belle  R.  Harrison  as  well  known  in  her  native  state 
as  James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  known  in  Indiana?  Why  is  she  not  as  well 
known  as  the  author  of  “Teddy,’’  as  John  Hay,  author  of  “Little  Breech- 
es’’ was  known  for  that  boy-story? 

Have  we  glorified  our  own  as  we  should?  Have  the  reviewers  on 
our  newspapers,  the  literary  critics,  the  feature  writers,  the  story  tellers 
made  the  most  of  our  authors  as  other  sections  make  the  most  of  their 
children  of  genius? 

We  review  and  dismiss,  “Once  and  for  all  let’s  have  done  with  it.” 
"He  is  only  from  Mobile.”  “She  is  only  from  Birmingham.”  “He  was 
born  near  our  old  home.”  “They  are  home  folks  and  therefore  not 
worth  while.’’  “Let’s  go  afield.  The  further  afield  the  better.” 

“If  we  can  read  a love  poem  translated  from  the  Greek  so  much 
the  better.  If  a fragment  of  verse  of  the  monastic  period  of  literary 
dominancy,  excellent,  most  wonderful!  But  our  own— away  with  it!” 


^Montgomery  Advertiser,  July  11,  1911 
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Let  us  make  a new  resolve.  We  will  discriminate.  We  will  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  of  that  wheat  we  will  make  the  bread 
of  our  literary  life  for  a meal  or  two  if  not  for  a staple  literary  diet. 

There  lives  in  Tuscaloosa  a woman  who  is  active  in  the  social, 
patriotic,  church  and  club  life  of  that  charming  university  town.  Her 
name  is  Belle  Richardson  Harrison.  Do  you  know  her?  What  has 
she  written?  Let’s  make  an  excursion  to  the  Druid  City,  a little  journey 
to  the  home  of  this  hospitable,  wholesome,  large-hearted  woman. 

As  A Poet 

Not  until  she  was  a wife  and  mother  did  the  Muse  bestow  upon 
Belle  Richardson  Harrison  the  gift  of  poesy. 

It  chanced  one  morning  when  the  whole  house  was  aglow  with 
the  light  of  happiness,  and  her  wee  first  born  lay  crooning  in  her  arms, 
that  this  eminently  domestic  genius  burst  into  song,  and  discovered  to 
her  own  surprise  that  she  was  singing  a lullaby  out  of  her  heart  instead 
of  out  of  the  books. 


Croon  me  a lullaby, 

Sooth  me  to  rest, 

Pillow  my  tired  head 
Low  on  your  breast; 

Pass  your  hand  drowsily 
Over  my  eyes, 

Under  your  gentle  touch 
Restfulness  lies. 

CHORUS 

Rock  to  and  fro  with  me, 

Sing  sweet  and  low  to  me, 
Swinging  and  singing 
Will  lull  me  to  rest. 

Fold  your  arms  lovingly 
Over  my  heart, 

Sorrow  will  glide  away, 
Trouble  depart. 

Quietly  resting, 

My  senses  beguiled, 

I’ll  peacefully  sleep 

Like  a worn-out  child. 
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Smiling  and  dreaming, 

Bright  visions  unfold, 

The  stars  intermingling, 

Weave  fancies  in  gold; 

The  hum  of  the  busy  world, 
Freighted  with  care, 

Will  fade  out  in  slumber,  like 
Mist  from  the  air. 


When  she  had  set  the  verses  down  in  black  and  white  they  were 
sent  to  The  Boston  Transcript,  that  very  discriminating  judge  of  good 
poetry.  At  once  they  were  published,  and  a Boston  composer  set  the 
song  to  music. 


This  beautiful  lullaby  has  been  sung  over  the  cradles  of  hundreds 
of  wee  children  since  the  day  its  author  brought  it  “out  of  the  Every- 
where into  Here,”  and  will  continue  to  be  sung  as  long  as  there  are 
wee  first-born  children  to  croon  over. 

Having  discovered  that  she  could  write  poetry,  Mrs.  Harrison  lis- 
tened to  the  voices  of  rythm  all  about  her.  The  melody  in  grief,  of 
peace,  of  children  at  play,  of  hearts  that  beat  to  the  tune  of  the  sweet 
old  story  of  love,  to  the  ministry  of  suffering,  to  the  humorous  side  of 
life  itself. 

In  all  that  she  has  written  there  is  an  optimistic  philosophy,  a 
genuine  wholesomeness  that  has  given  her  a secure  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  those  other  wise  people  who  want  to  see  a smile  through  tears, 
and  consolation  behind  prison  bars. 

Her  Dialect  Verse 

There  has  never  been  a better  negro  dialect  poem  written  than 
Pomp’s  Defense. 

This  poem  has  been  widely  copied,  and  some  authors  have  so 
admired  it  that  they  have  claimed  it  as  their  own,  believing  that  it 
evidenced  genius,  but  perhaps  from  an  obscure  source,  and  their  plagiar- 
ism would  never  be  detected.  It  has  been  claimed  from  Maine  to 
California,  hut  “Judge,"  in  which  it  first  appeared,  knows  well  its  true 
composer.  In  a letter  to  Mrs.  Harrison  this  editor  wrote:  “Your  eon- 
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tributions  to  Judge  have  been  very  popular.  The  little  poem,  ‘Stole 
Dem  Breeches,’  (Pomp’s  Defense)  was  copied  everywhere.” 

The  origin  of  the  poem  is  interesting. 

A negro  man  in  Tuscaloosa,  the  home  city  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  was 
brought  up  for  trial  for  stealing  a pair  of  trousers.  His  defense  before 
the  judge  was  that  he  had  stolen  them  to  be  baptized  in.  The  oft 
repeated  truism  that  a negro  has  more  religion  and  less  morals  than 
any  race  on  earth  was  so  clearly  illustrated  in  Pomp’s  reasoning  that 
Mrs.  Harrison  seized  upon  it  to  make  out  a case  in  point. 


Pomp’s  Defense 

“I  stole  dem  breeches,  I ’knowledge  de  corn 
But  ’warn’t  no  crime,  ez  sure  ez  you’re  born 
Ef  de  motive  is  right,  den  whar’s  de  sin? 

I stole  dem  breeches  ter  be  baptized  in. 

For  my  onliest  pa’r  wuz  clean  wored  out, 

Dey  gib  up  de  ghos’  when  I ’gun  ter  shout, 

But  r’ligion  is  mighty  en  mus’  prevail, 

Do  it  lands  er  darky  in  de  county  jail. 

De  chaingang’s  got  me  en  de  coal  mines  too, 

But  what  could  er  ’fenceless,  colored  man  do, 
When  de  jedge  en  jury  lowed  it  wuz  sin 
Ter  steal  dem  breeches  ter  be  baptize’  in. 

Tell  de  folks  all  howdy  en  good-bye,  too, 

I’ll  meet  ’em  in  hebben  when  my  wuck  is  fru, 

Fur  my  heart  is  white,  do  my  skin  is  black, 

En  I’m  gwine  ter  trabble  de  shinin’  track. 

When  de  Lawd  is  jedge,  I kno’  He  gwine  ter  say, 

“Pomp’s  straight  ez  er  shingle  en  fair  ez  de  day.” 
He’ll  shout  ter  de  worl’  dat  it  twarn’t  no  sin 
Ter  steal  dem  breeches  ter  be  baptiz’  in.” 


When  Pomp  had  served  out  his  sentence  in  the  mines  and  had  re- 
turned to  the  farm  from  whence  he  went  so  unwillingly,  his  lawyer 
took  a copy  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  poem  to  his  place  and  read  it  to  him. 
Pomp  listened  attentively  and  when  the  verses  were  concluded  he  looked 
very  puzzled: 
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“Boss,  I sho  did  say,  'I  stole  em  breeches  ter  be  baptize’  in'  but  I 
clar’  Tore  Jesus,  I nebber  said  all  der  res’  uv  it." 

In  addition  to  “Pomp’s  Defense,”  Mrs.  Harrison  has  written  other 
negro  dialect  poetry  that  is  of  equal  merit.  “The  Old  Mammy,”  a 
negro  lullaby,  is  quaintly  tender,  and  recalls  the  sweet  “Mammy”  poems 
of  Martha  Young,  Howard  Weeden  and  Martha  Gielow. 

In  a prize  contest  for  the  best  parody  on  Poe’s  “Raven,”  Current 
Literature  published  Mrs.  Harrison’s  “Rat  Trap,”  a sad  tale,  with  a funny 
vein,  about  the  negro  who  went  out  to  steal  a chicken  out  of  his 
master’s  hennery.  His  foot  having  been  caught  in  the  dark  by  the  big 
steel  rat  trap  set  for  night  prowlers  and  rodents  by  the  owner  of  the 
coveted  fowls,  the  thief’s  outcries  brought  the  master  upon  him.  The 
final  verse  says: 


“In  dat  cell  I still  am  sittin’,  chewin’  er  tobacco,  spittin’ 

Honin’  fur  dem  fat  young  pullets  drapt  erpon  de  henhouse  floor: 
Killin’  flies  en  ’skeeters  shootin’,  O,  dat  trap  wuz  my  undoin’. 
Dragged  me  ’long  de  road  to  ruin,  en  my  heel  am  stiff  en  sore, 

When  dis  nigger  nex’  goes  stealin’,  he’ll  look  out  fur  rat  traps  shore, 
En  step  on  ’em — nebber  more”. 

Still  other  poems  of  great  interest  and  worth  as  folk  lore  philosophy 
and  incident  are  “A  Wrong  Inference,”  “A  Plantation  Scene,"  and 
“Uncle  Jake  and  the  Levee,”  the  finale  of  which  is  so  characteristic  that 
it  must  be  given. 


Uncle  ]ake  and  the  Levee 

Uncle  Jake  was  a devout  believer  and  preacher  of  the  gospel  and 
put  into  practical  application  his  theory  that  the  Lord  helped  those  who 
helped  themselves.  While  illustrating  this  point  by  the  fact  of  how 
he  mended  the  levee  and  knew  the  flood  would  not  break  through, 
his  sermon  was  interrupted  by  a messenger,  who  told  him  that  that  very 
thing  has  happened  and  that  his  fields  were  flooded.  After  listening 
to  the  news  Uncle  Jake  descends  from  the  pulpit  and  says  to  a sym- 
pathetic bystander: 

“Ef  de  crap  is  all  ruint  an’  ’stroyed  dat  way, 

After  dis  nigger  done  wuck  an’  pray, 

Ef  de  Lord’s  dun  dat,  I tell  yer,  suh, 

He  ain’t  de  man  what  I tuck  him  fur!” 
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"The  Descent  of  the  Aeronaut,”  and  “The  Darkeys  Heaven”  are 
clever,  and  “Pass  de  Hat  Eroun’,”  is  a companion  piece  in  the  serio- 
comic to  the  universal  favorite,  “Pomp's  Defense.” 

The  charm  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  poetry  is  its  spontaneity.  There  is 
no  struggling  for  effect,  no  reaching  out  for  strange  metaphors.  The 
material  at  hand  is  translated  from  prose  into  poetry  with  the  realism 
left  before  you  to  make  you  weep  or  make  you  laugh,  or  to  force  you 
to  smile  even  while  the  tear  is  trembling  on  the  eyelash. 

For  the  egotist  there  is  a world  of  wisdom  in  her  poem  “Eliminate 
the  I.”  For  the  family  that  is  unmindful  of  the  real  feelings  of  the 
small  boy  of  the  house  there  is  a timely  warning  in  the  story  of 
‘ Johnny  Boy,”  who  was  called  upon  to  do  errands  for  his  numberless 
sisters,  and  who  was  too  frequently  the  object  of  his  father's  fault  find- 
ing. The  reader  is  obliged  to  feel  mighty  kindly  towards  Johnny- 
boy’s  mother  of  whom  he  said  in  his  long  plaint  against  the  others: 


“Johnny  Boy.” 

“Now  Ma’s  the  only  pard  I’ve  got, 

She’s  wo’th  the  whole  endurin’  lot, 

She  knows  a feller  wants  to  play. 

An’  let’s  him  sometimes  have  his  way. 

She  makes  him  cookies  an’  jam  pies, 
An’  lets  him  bag  the  butter  flies. 

She  ties  his  June  bugs  by  the  legs, 

An’  helps  him  set  his  turkey  eggs. 

I’d  run  away — ’twixt  you  an’  me — 

If  ’twant  for  Ma,  an’  go  to  sea; 

But  I’m  her  comfort  an’  her  joy — 
She’d  break  her  heart  for  ‘Johnny-boy.’ 

A lot  er  girls  ain’t  wo’th  their  keep, 
But  a ‘Johnny-boy’ — he  counts  a heap.” 


The  Deef  Ole  Man 

Another  human  interest  story  of  great  truth  in  the  collection  is  in 
poor  white  dialect,  spoken  by  “The  Deef  Ole  Man,”  the  story  of  the 
old  favorite  at  the  “tavern  ’ who  had  lost  his  hearing,  and  felt  deeply 
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the  indifference  of  his  friends  in  keeping  him  company  because  they 
found  it  unpleasant  to  talk  to  him. 

“The  friends  that  used  ter  set  with  me 
Now  quickly  disappear 
When  I go  to  the  tavern,  fur 
I’m  stone  deef  in  my  year. 

I don’t  know  who’s  the  President, 

Fur  Grant  is  dead,  I hear: 

I’ve  had  ter  drap  my  country  sence 
I’m  stone  deef  in  my  year.” 

The  truth  to  nature  and  to  life  in  these  two  poems,  “Johnny-boy,’ 
and  “The  Deef  Ole  Man,”  as  well  as  the  perfect  rhythm  of  the  verses, 
puts  them  in  the  same  class  wdth  James  Whitcomb  Riley’s  “The  Ole 
Fishin’  Hole”  and  his  other  best  pieces. 

Of  course  so  much  cleverness  has  not  been  allowed  to  be  lost  to 
another  generation  than  that  of  Mrs.  Harrison’s  contemporary  readers. 
The  pages  of  the  publications  in  which  her  poems  have  been  printed 
have  been  searched  and  the  whole  collection  reprinted  into  a volume 
which  is  modestly  entitled,  “Poems,”  by  Belle  R.  Harrison. 


Motherhood  Poems 

While  Mrs.  Harrison  will  hold  her  place,  through  her  dialect 
poems,  as  far  as  her  work  already  published  is  concerned,  and  this  be- 
cause of  the  facility  with  which  she  has  made  a true  interpretation  of 
character,  it  must  be  claimed  that  she  has  revealed  the  heart  of  the 
true  mother  in  her  lullabies  and  other  poems  of  child  life. 


And  naturally  so,  when  it  is  known  that  her  home  life  has  been 
one  of  unusual  tranquility  and  happiness,  and  that  her  motherhood  has 
been  to  her  a crowning  joy  and  glory. 


Camden,  Wilcox  County,  is  entitled  to  the  proud  claim  of  having 
been  the  native  heath  of  this  gifted  daughter  of  Alabama.  Her  parents 
are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Richardson,  who  for  a number  of  years,  have 
been  identified  with  the  social  life  of  Tuscaloosa.  Mrs.  Sterling  A.  Wood 
of  Birmingham,  another  gifted  woman,  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Harrison. 
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She  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  Calhoun  Harrison,  of  Tuscaloosa,  and 
with  her  husband  and  two  daughters,  Misses  Katie  Belle  and  Adele 
Hudson  Harrison,  lives  in  an  elegant  and  picturesque  home  on  Queen 
City  avenue  in  that  city. 

Among  those  women  of  exceptional  gifts  who  have  made  club  life 
in  Tuscaloosa  famous  among  the  women  of  Alabama,  must  be  reckoned 
Mrs.  Harrison.  “The  Kettle-Drum,"  a noted  literary  organization,  claims 
her  as  one  of  its  bright,  particular  stars.  “The  Up-to-Date,”  another 
organization  that  ranked  high  in  the  early  history  of  Alabama  clubs, 
claims  her  among  its  members. 

She  is  a Daughter  of  the  Confederacy,  and  has  the  honor  of  Colonial 
heritage,  of  which  she  is  justly  proud. 


Addenda 


Mrs.  Harrison  died  December  4,  1940,  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
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RECONSTRUCTION  IN  BULLOCK  COUNTY 


By  Cecil  E.  McNair 


Submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  the  University  of 
Alabama. 


University,  Alabama 


1931 
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PURPOSE  OF  THIS  HISTORY 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  short  history  to  tell  the  story  of  Bullock 
County  during  that  tragic  era  which  followed  upon  the  heels  of  that 
bloody  conflict  which  so  nearly  rended  the  nation  asunder.  It  was  a 
period  of  hardship  and  suffering— bitterness  and  hate— a period  during 
which  the  souls  of  men  were  tried  in  the  crucibles  of  political  disruption 
and  economic  depression. 

Some  of  that  feeling  still  lingers  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  lived 
through  those  tragic  years— but  a new  generation  has  arisen,  a gen- 
eration whose  members  have  no  dark  shadow  of  Reconstruction  to 
eclipse  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  the  nation,  nor  to  bring  sad 
thoughts  with  the  strains  of  “Dixie.” 


C.  E.  M. 
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Chapter  1 

FORMATION  AND  OUTLOOK 

On  December  5,  1866,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature to  create  a new  county  of  certain  portions  of  Macon,  Montgomery, 
Pike  and  Barbour  Counties.  The  new  county  was  to  be  composed  of 
a portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Macon  County,  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Montgomery  County,  of  the  western  part  of  Barbour  County,  and  of 
the  northern  part  of  Pike  County.  It  was  to  be  called  Bullock  County 
after  an  officer  by  that  name  who  had  a war  record  satisfactory  to  those 
men  who  had  followed  the  standards  of  the  Alabama  Rifles  and  Perote 
Guards. 

Section  2 of  the  act  provided  that  "James  J.  Norman,  Joel  T. 
Crawford,  and  Malichi  Ivey,  free-holders  of  the  said  new  county  of 
Bullock,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a commission,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  hold  an  election,  on  a day  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor, 
for  such  county,  officers  as  are  or  may  be  authorized  by  law  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  county  of  the  State.’’  These  commis- 
sioners were  to  appoint  managers  for  the  election  in  the  precincts  of 
the  county  and  all  persons  who  were  then  qualified  voters  at  the  time  of 
the  election  and  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of  the  county  were 
entitled  to  take  part  in  the  election.  The  managers  were  to  make  re- 
turns of  the  elections  to  the  county  commission  who  in  turn  should 
certify  the  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State 
would  then  issue  certificates  of  election. 

The  commissioners  were  also  authorized  to  hold  two  elections  for 
the  selection  of  a county  site.  Three  sites  were  to  be  nominated  for 
the  seat  of  government  neither  being  closer  than  five  miles  to  the  other 
nor  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  center  of  the  county.  In  the  second 
election  the  two  sites  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  should  be 
voted  for  as  the  permanent  site  of  the  county. 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  such  matters  as  the  establishment  of 
precincts  and  beats,  the  settlement  of  debts  to  the  counties  which  had 


* Acts  of  Alabama,  1866-67,  pp.  65-68. 

* Acts  of  Alabama,  1866-67,  pp.  65-68. 
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contributed  territory  to  Bullock  County,  taxes,  the  establishment  of 
courts  and  the  transfer  of  cases  to  these  courts  from  those  of  the  other 
counties,  and  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of  commissioners  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  died,  were  removed  or  refused  to  serve. 

And  so  the  work  of  organizing  the  county  government  proceeded 
apace.  Union  Springs,  the  largest  town  in  the  county  and  the  most 
centrally  located,  was  chosen  as  the  permanent  seat  of  justice.  Al- 
though there  was  as  yet  no  courthouse,  the  Baptist  Church  had  a fair 
sized  basement  and  with  the  consent  of  the  members  this  was  used 
as  a temporary  courthouse.  Thus  the  government  headquarters  of 
Bullock  County,  though  underground,  had  the  advantage  of  being  in 
a temple,  and  Probate  Judge  D.  A.  McCall  certainly  had  the  church 
over  him  whether  or  not  it  was  behind  him. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  the  South 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  territory  which  became  Bullock  County  had 
the  advantage  of  being  removed  from  the  field  of  war  and  there  was 
not  even  any  skirmishing  in  that  vicinity.  A few  detached  bodies  of 
Federal  troops  camped  near  Union  Springs  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  of  hostilities,  but  the  property  damage  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  a few  chickens  and  maybe  a pig  or  two,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  this  section  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.  A notice  in  the 
Union  Springs  Times  to  the  effect  that  Judge  McCall  would  furnish 
blanks  and  information  for  securing  artificial  limbs,  made  available  by 
the  legislature,  was  a significant  reminder  of  the  devastation  wrought 
by  Yankee  bullets.  Men  of  this  section  responded  generously  to  the 
call  to  arms  and  many  of  them  came  home  no  more,  or  were  maimed 
in  body  and  broken  in  spirit. 

The  economic  system  was  disrupted  and  the  labor  supply  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  for  it  was  uncertain  what  the  negroes  would  do 
or  expect.  Many  farms  had  been  neglected,  and  dilapidated  fences 
offered  scant  barriers  to  the  woe  begone  stock  and  cattle  which  had 
scarcely  survived  the  war  period.  Dwelling  houses  and  out-houses  were 
sadly  in  need  of  repair  and  roads  were  often  impassable.  The  bad 
condition  of  the  road  was  one  reason  why  the  people  demanded  the 


* Union  Springs  Times,  March  13,  1867. 
f Times,  March  3,  1867. 
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creation  of  a new  county  for  during  the  rainy  season  they  were  prac- 
tically isolated  from  the  sites  of  the  counties  in  which  they  lived.  Those 
citizens  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  had  formerly  found  it  al- 
most impossible  to  get  to  Tuskegee  in  Macon  County  because  of  the 
character  of  the  prairie  soil.  A horse  could  hardly  negotiate  it  alone  in 
wet  weather,  much  less  pull  a wagon  or  buggy  over  it.  The  roads  to 
Montgomery,  Troy,  and  Clayton  were  little  better.  During  the  war 
these  had  been  neglected— bridges  had  been  allowed  to  wash  away  and 
decay— so  the  formation  of  a new  county  seemed  to  be  the  only  remedy 
for  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  these  people  from  their  county  sites 
during  the  rainy  season. 

Another  deplorable  situation  or  condition  was  the  attitude  and 
aptitude  of  the  men  who  returned  from  the  war.  Military  activities  are 
not  calculated  to  make  philosophers  or  farmers  of  men  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  boys  of  this  section  had  not  been  very  utilitarian.  With  the 
great  supply  of  negro  labor,  two  or  three  negroes  to  every  white  person, 
the  children  of  the  white  planters,  large  or  small,  had  not  been  called 
upon  to  take  a very  active  part  in  agricultural  work  which  was  mostly 
the  production  of  cotton.  They  had  studied  law,  music,  public  speak- 
ing, painting  and  things  of  a character  not  calculated  to  soil  the  hands 
or  hurt  the  back.  Much  of  their  time  had  been  spent  in  the  pleasant 
but  not  very  productive  sports  such  as  fox  hunting,  quail  shooting,  horse 
racing  and  the  like.  Hence  they  made  good  soldiers;  but  when  their 
social  system  was  destroyed  and  they  were  placed  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, many  quailed  before  the  task  as  they  realized  their  inability 
to  cope  with  it.  The  glories  of  war  soon  faded  from  the  memories  of 
the  people  and  a man’s  war  record  did  not  help  to  produce  :he  one 
staple  upon  which  the  whole  economic  system  of  the  county  was  based- 
cotton.  Some  struggled  along  despondently;  others  gave  up  in  despair 
and  migrated  to  other  states  and  territories  in  hopes  of  finding  a place 
where  they  might  work  out  their  salvation  unhindered  by  a broken  down 
social  and  economic  system.  However,  there  were  many  who  were 
able  to  take  up  the  work  of  rehabilitation  and  forge  ahead  in  spite  of 
the  changed  conditions  in  which  they  found  themselves.  These  were 
the  men  who  furnished  the  initiative  and  power  which  served  the  county 
so  well  during  those  dark  days  which  followed  closely  upon  the  heels 
of  war. 


* Opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Moore,  Union  Springs,  Alabama. 

* Interview  with  Mrs.  A.  M.  Curry,  Union  Springs,  Alabama. 
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If  some  Bullock  County  planter,  with  a desire  to  analyse  the  social, 
political  and  economic  situation  of  the  new  county  shortly  after  it  was 
established,  had  investigated  thoroughly  he  would  have  found  many 
things  to  give  warnings  of  breakers  ahead.  Also  he  would  have  found 
some  indications  of  a speedy  recovery  from  ruin  and  loss  occasioned  by 
the  war. 


The  population  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  creation  was  ap- 
proximately 25,000.  The  census  of  1870  gave  it  as  24,474,  but  as  has 
been  said,  there  was  some  imigration  during  the  years  preceding  this. 
Of  this  number  listed  by  the  census  7,225  were  whites  and  17,251  were 
negroes.  The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
population  and  also  help  to  explain  the  development  of  a political  situa- 
tion such  as  obtained  in  the  county  under  the  tutelage  of  that  much 
hated  tyrant  “Thad"  Stevens: 


Beat 

Total 

Native 

Foreign 

White 

Col 

Midway 

3036 

3027 

9 

884 

2152 

Indian  Creek 

1162 

1158 

4 

382 

580 

Perote 

1538 

1535 

3 

739 

799 

Scotland 

760 

759 

1 

370 

390 

Bughall 

1823 

1821 

2 

905 

918 

Union  Church 

1307 

1306 

1 

570 

735 

Greenwood 

3396 

3393 

3 

643 

2753 

Bruceville 

862 

862 

0 

226 

636 

Sardis 

1218 

1217 

1 

301 

917 

Union  Springs 

6119 

6027 

92 

1871 

4248 

Ridgely 

2080 

2073 

5 

528 

1552 

Enon 

1748 

1743 

5 

206 

1542 

Suspension 

880 

878 

2 

150 

730 

Thus  it  can 

be  seen 

that  the 

population  was 

overwhel 

mingly 

colored  and  that  the  foreign  element  was  almost  negligible,  only  a little 
over  a hundred. 


Of  the  24,368  inhabitants  of  the  county  who  were  born  in  America, 
17,418  were  born  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  4,204  in  Georgia,  935  in 


* Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States.  1870.  Table  2,  p.  11. 

* Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States.  1870.  Table  VII.  p. 
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South  Carolina,  635  in  North  Carolina,  659  in  Virginia  and  West  Vir 
ginia,  and  214  in  Tennessee.  The  foreigners  came  from  various  coun- 
tries as  follows:  British  America,  2;  England  and  Wales,  6;  Ireland,  16; 
Scotland,  7;  Germany,  29;  France,  5;  Africa,  13;  and  Austria,  5. 

These  figures  concerning  the  foreign  born  in  the  county  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  economic  conditions  in  the  South  which  caused  immigrants 
to  give  it  a wide  berth. 

Educational  facilities  were  very  poor  and  there  were  less  than  a 
thousand  children  attending  school  at  all— many  of  these  for  only  a 
few  weeks  or  months  in  the  year.  The  census  of  1870  gives  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  must  have  been  discouraging  to  the  citizens 
who  had  visions  of  helping  to  build  a New  South  on  the  site  of  the 
Old  South  which  was  no  more. 

Of  the  932  children  who  attended  school,  there  were  305  male 
whites  and  297  female  whites.  There  were  164  colored  boys  and  166 
colored  girls  in  school,  or  at  least  enrolled  sometime  during  the  year. 
There  was  not  a single  foreign  born  child  in  school  and  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  few  of  the  foreigners  who  came  to  Bullock  County 
had  families  or  that  they  would  not  bring  them  along  to  settle  in  a 
section  which  had  been  ruined  economically.  Few  negroes  had  any 
chance  to  get  an  education  and  not  many  white  children  could  attend 
school  for  six  months  in  succession.  The  results  were  that  in  1870  there 
were  11,797  persons  in  the  county  over  ten  years  of  age  who  could 
not  read  and  11,797  who  could  not  write.  Of  the  white  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  there  were  153  boys  and  94  girls  who 
could  not  write;  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21,  there  were  75  males 
and  68  females  unable  to  write;  and  102  men  and  136  women  over  the 
age  of  21  who  could  not  write.  But  this  was  a good  record  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  colored  people.  There  were  977  males  and  873 
females  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  who  could  not  write;  1,101 
males  and  1,171  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21;  and  3,574  men 
and  3,473  women  over  the  age  of  twenty  one  who  had  to  depend  upon 
others  to  do  their  writing  for  them. 

It  can  be  seen  that  there  were  few  illiterate  whites,  relatively 
speaking,  while  the  colored  people  were  almost  as  a whole  unread  and 
untaught.  Small  wonder  that  the  planter  shuddered  as  he  heard  the 
rumblings  from  Washington  and  scanned  the  newspapers  anxiously  for 
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any  news  concerning  the  putting  of  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  this 
ignorant  populace  just  out  of  bondage. 

In  the  county  there  were  thirty-nine  religious  organizations  with 
twenty-nine  edifices,  some  of  the  buildings  hardly  worthy  of  that  name. 
These  churches  had  7,550  sittings  and  property  valued  at  $27,600.  The 
Baptists  had  nineteen  organizations  with  3,750  sittings.  As  the  negroes 
began  to  organize  their  own  churches  and  to  withdraw  from  those  main- 
tained by  the  white  people,  many  pews  were  vacant— pews  which  had 
for  many  years  been  occupied  by  jovial  and  respectful  colored  people, 
young  and  old,  loved  and  respected  by  those  white  people  who  were 
conscientiously  interested  in  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare. 

So  during  the  late  winter  and  spring  of  1867,  there  was  much  to 
cause  the  planter  to  wrinkle  his  brow  in  anxious  meditation.  But  the 
picture  was  not  all  dark.  Here  and  there  were  hints  of  better  things  to 
come.  Cotton  would  still  grow  and  it  was  bringing  a good  price,  so 
money  could  be  made  regardless  of  the  Federal  tax  which  amounted  to 
as  much  as  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  on  a five  hundred  pound  bale  A 

Also  the  government  of  the  county  was  a “White  man’s”  govern- 
ment and  the  county  had  been  established  and  declared  as  the  seven- 
teenth district  of  the  Southern  Chancery  Division  and  the  court  to  be 
established  would  be  a “white  man’s”  court. t 

Then  there  was  the  militant  and  aggressive  Union  Springs  Times, 
which  had  as  a policy  the  early  rehabilitation  of  the  county  and  the 
fiercest  antagonism  toward  any  influences,  persons,  or  policies  which 
might  come  from  “Yankeeland.  Editor  Drake  even  allowed  this  policy 
to  invade  and  permeate  the  advertisements  in  his  weekly  journal,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  insist  at  length  that  the  people  patronize  home 
industry  and  desist  from  buying  articles  of  Northern  manufacture. 
Many  and  fiery  were  the  editorials  of  this  nature  which  came  from 


* Ninth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1870,  table  X,  p.  401. 

t On  the  minutes  of  the  Bethel  Presbyterian  Church  can  be  found  request 
for  church  letters  of  colored  members  who  desired  to  transfer  their 
membership  to  colored  churches  in  Union  Springs  or  elsewhere.  This 
information  was  given  to  the  author  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Cope,  Inverness,  Ala. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  June  5,  1867. 

f Ibid.,  February  27,  1867. 
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his  pen,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  George  M.  Drake  did  not  com- 
pletely surrender  when  he  abandoned  his  gray  uniform  and  musket 
for  civilian  clothes  and  a printing  press. 

He  wrote  as  follows  concerning  an  advertisement  placed  in  his 
paper  by  one  Alexander  Ross:  “While  Stevens  and  Company  are  passing 
hills  to  oppress  us,  let  this  community,  as  far  as  possible,  defeat  the 
intended  tyranny  by  making  themselves  materially  independent  of  the 
North.  Encourage  and  enlarge  every  form  of  home  industry.  Mr. 
Ross  gives  a chance  in  one  line— a very  important  one.  He  now  offers 
for  sale  thirteen  first  class  buggies— the  work  and  the  material  which 
are  warranted,  and  at  prices  as  favorable  as  can  be  had  in  Yankeedom. 
Patronize  this  gentleman  and  show  him  and  the  world  that  you  have 
a little  sympathy  with  and  appreciation  for  native  skill  and  industry.”* 

What  a critical  pen  he  wielded  in  casting  scorn  and  vituperation 
upon  the  papers  which  abandoned  the  policy  of  resistance!  When  in 
March  1867  the  Tuskegee  News  “Went  over  to  Radicalism”  he  wrote 
at  length  with  anger  and  sorrow  over  “such  ignominious  and  voluntary 
degradation.  ”f  In  a controversy  with  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  many 
columns  were  warmed  with  angry  accusations  and  the  Advertiser  offer- 
ed an  excuse  for  its  change  of  policy  that  Drake  considered  very  lame 
indeed.  It  was  still  opposed  to  the  Military  Bill,  but  had  acquisced  from 
necessity.  According  to  the  Times  they  were  traitors  to  the  cause  of 
a down  trodden  people.* 

Nor  did  the  editor  content  himself  with  sitting  in  a small  office 
and  writing  editorials.  He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  find  out  some- 
thing definite  about  the  situation  so  the  people  of  the  county  would 
know  what  to  expect  from  Washington,  either  for  better  or  for  worse. 
The  suspense  was  so  great  that  merchants  and  planters  alike  were  un- 
certain as  to  what  course  to  follow.  Planters  hesitated  to  plant  large 
crops  of  cotton,  not  having  any  assurance  of  a sufficient  and  efficient 
labor  supply.  They  had  no  desire  to  put  in  many  acres  only  to  have 
it  ruined  by  the  grass;  neither  were  they  anxious  to  produce  a large 
crop  only  to  have  Federal  taxes  take  all  the  profits  of  risk  and  labor. 
There  were  even  rumors  that  plantations  would  be  confiscated. 


* Union  Springs  Times,  February  27,  1867. 
f Times,  March  13,  1867. 
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Merchants  were  also  in  a delemma.  Money  was  extremely  scarce 
and  people  who  wanted  to  buy  could  not  pay  cash,  but  credit  business 
was  likely  to  be  a precarious  venture.  However,  goods  were  cheap  in 
the  North  and  some  Union  Springs  merchants  went  to  New  York  to 
buy  stocks  of  goods  regardless  of  conditions.  But  they  realized  that 
they  were  taking  long  chances/ 

Spring  had  not  advanced  very  far  when  Drake  began  to  consider 
a plan  to  find  out  if  things  were  as  dark  as  they  seemed.  He  would 
interview  Stevens  himself.  So  for  weeks  the  Times  carried  long  edi- 
torials written  from  various  points  in  the  North  and  signed  “On  the 
Wing.” 


May  23,  1867,  found  Drake  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  ready  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den  and  a few  days  later  citizens  of  Bullock  County 
read  an  account  of  the  interview  and  were  in  no  wise  consoled  by  it. 
However,  they  were  glad  to  hear  that  the  hated  Stevens  was  not  what 
thy  considered  a gentleman.  Drake  wrote  at  length  concerning  the 
moral  situation  in  the  home  of  Stevens— how  he  was  living  with  a 
negro  woman  whom  he  had  abducted  from  her  husband.  Mr.  Claude 
Bowers  at  a much  later  date  declared  that  the  husband  was  dead,f  but 
at  the  time  that  was  not  known  in  Bullock  County  and  they  rebelled  at 
the  thought  of  being  ground  under  the  heel  of  a man  who  was  living 
in  open  adultry  with  a negro  woman.  Drake  wrote  of  the  feebleness 
of  Stevens,  but  also  mentioned  that  his  eyes  were  still  aflame  with 
the  despotic  power  and  revenge  which  sustained  him,  and  that  his  cold, 
pitiless  intellect  was  not  impaired  by  age. 


Drake  inquired  of  him  as  to  what  his  party  demanded  and  when 
it  would  stop;  upon  what  terms  his  party  would  recognize  the  South- 
ern States  as  equal  members  of  the  government;  whether  he  pursued  his 
policy  as  a party  measure  for  purposes  of  intimidation.  Stevens  ans- 
wered that  he  did  nothing  for  party  purposes,  but  that  he  regarded 
the  proposed  action  as  equitable  and  resting  upon  principles  of  law. 
He  told  Drake  that  the  South  was  still  belligerant  and  worthy  of  no 
privilege.  However,  they  would  not  be  hanged,  but  only  made  to  pay 


* Union  Springs  Times,  March  20,  1867. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  March  27,  1867. 

f Bowers,  The  Tragic  Era,  p.  81;  Union  Springs  Times,  June  2.  1867. 
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damages.  Stevens  announced  his  intention  to  persist  in  his  confisca- 
tion measures  and  said  that  Alabama  would  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Union  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 


Meanwhile  there  had  been  many  incidents  in  the  county  that 
seemed  to  indicate  that  there  might  be  trouble  ahead.  In  March  the 
Union  Springs  Times  was  calling  for  more  police  protection  and  such 
editorials  as  the  following  were  common;  “Until  an  addition  of  at  least 
two  is  made  to  the  police  of  the  town,  no  just  citizen  will  blame  the 
marshall  for  the  misdemeanors  and  disturbances  occuring  at  night.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  council,  however,  to  put  a sufficient  force  at  the 
command  of  the  marshall  to  enable  him  to  disperse  disorderly  gatherings, 
such  as  in  the  shape  of  nigger  balls  three  times  a week.”* 


The  question  was  asked  as  to  how  seven  of  ten  ‘strapping  wenches” 
huddled  together  in  a small  cabin  managed  to  sport  such  finery  and 
do  nothing  to  earn  it.  Also  “why  is  it  a respectable  citizen’s  own  home 
is  not  secure  from  violence?”  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was 
that  such  things  must  come  to  an  end  or  the  “Regulators”  would  have 
to  be  organized.* 


“Niggerside  Number  Four”  was  the  caption  over  the  news  item 
telling  of  the  fourth  murder  among  the  negroes  congregated  about 
Union  Springs— the  “fourth  killing  of  nigger  by  nigger”  as  the  Times 
put  it. 


The  Republican  leader  was  regaled  in  no  uncertain  terms;  “Do 
you  hear,  Old  Thad?  Four  of  your  loyalists  murdered— murdered  de- 
liberately by  four  other  loyalists!  Why  don’t  you  howl  about  these 
things,  and  get  mad,  and  send  out  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittees? You  blathering  Old  Pharisee.  If  you  don’t  do  something 
your  nigger  allies  won’t  poll  any  votes  to  hurt,  and  ‘the  colored  troops 
fought  nobly’.*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  word  negro  during  times  of 
racial  strife  became  nigger  in  many  of  the  newspapers  and  many  old 
people  still  insist  on  using  it  that  way  in  referring  to  the  colored  race. 


Union  Springs  Times.  March  6.  1867. 
Union  Springs  Times,  March  6.  1867. 
• Ibid. 
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Stores  were  robbed  here  and  there  over  the  county  at  frequent  in- 
tervals and  negroes  were  suspected  as  the  guilty  parties.  Mr.  Wells, 
Supt.  of  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad  which  was  being  constructed 
at  that  time,  would  hire  no  negro  labor,  but  gave  all  jobs  to  white 
men.  This  aroused  a feeling  of  animosity  between  the  races  and  led 
to  a clash  between  a band  of  white  transient  laborers  and  a party  of 
freedmen  a short  distance  from  Union  Springs.  This  happened  one 
night  in  the  early  part  of  April  and  was  the  first  clash  between  the 
races  in  the  county.  Many  shots  were  exchanged  in  the  fight  and  one 
negro  was  killed  and  one  wounded.  The  whites  suffered  no  casualities 
either  from  bullets  or  from  the  law,  for  only  one  was  brought  into  court 
and  he  was  discharged.  * 


An  ordinance  to  prevent  females  from  appearing  on  the  streets 
unattended  by  gentlemen  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  was  passed 
in  Union  Springs  about  the  first  of  May.  Offenders  could  be  con- 
fined in  the  guardhouse  and  fined  not  more  than  ten  dollars. t There 
was  evidently  a feeling  that  women  would  not  be  safe  from  insults  or 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  drunken  or  impudent  negroes  and  a race 
riot  could  easily  have  been  started  in  this  manner. 

The  negroes,  a few  days  previous  to  this,  had  met  for  the  purpose 
of  dissolving  all  connections  with  the  white  churches,  to  affiliate  with 
the  African  Methodist  Church  which  was  organized  in  the  county  by 
Rev.  Harry  Stubbs,  an  eighty  year  old  colored  divine  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Henceforth  the  white  people  were  disturbed  by  the  shouts,  yells 
and  other  disturbances  which  issued  forth  from  the  synagogues  of  the 
colored  congregations. 

In  May  the  negroes  sent  tw7o  of  their  number,  D.  H.  Hill  and 
Benjamin  Royal,  to  represent  them  in  the  colored  mass  convention  in 
Mobile  A In  June  the  Freedman's  Bureau  established  schools  in  the 
county  and  urged  the  colored  people  to  patronize  them.  Bad  feelings 
were  being  stirred  up  and  nearly  every  man,  young  and  old,  black  and 
white,  carried  a concealed  weapon.  The  negroes  probablv  carried  them 
as  a badge  of  the  new7  freedom  and  because  of  the  propaganda  which 


* Union  Springs  Times,  April  21,  1867. 
f Times,  May  1,  1867. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  May  8,  1867. 
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was  brought  into  the  county  by  agitators  and  organizers  of  the  Union 
League.  Many  white  men  felt  that  life  and  property  were  actually  in 
danger  and  in  the  absence  of  military  or  police  protection  deemed  it 
necessary  and  wise  to  be  prepared  for  whatever  emergency  that  might 
arise. 


And  so  as  spring  passed  into  summer  there  seemed  to  be  a portent  of 
evil  in  the  land  and  wise  men  shook  their  heads  as  they  muttered  that 
all  was  not  well. 
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Chapter  IL 

THE  RISE  OF  RADICALISM 

The  summer  of  1867  was  filled  with  foreboding  for  the  white  people 
of  Bullock  County.  On  the  other  hand,  the  negroes  were  happy  in 
anticipation  of  the  things  which  had  been  promised  them.  Were  they 
not  going  to  vote,  hold  office,  get  forty  acres  and  a mule,  testify  in 
court  against  the  “white  folk,”  and  have  a day  of  jubilee  generally? 


In  June  when  registration  took  place  there  were  705  voters  regis- 
tered in  beat  10,  whites  172,  negroes  511,  almost  three  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  freedman.  This  proportion  obtained  in  most  parts  of  the  county.* 
At  first  the  negroes  were  somewhat  shy  of  the  book  as  they  had  probably 
been  told  by  whites  interested  in  having  them  keep  away  that  it  vfas 
a trick  to  harm  them  in  some  way.  But  under  the  tutelage  of  agents, 
who  were  getting  so  much  per  head  to  register  them,  they  soon  over- 
came their  fear  and  shyness  and  practically  all  registered.  Bullock 
County  would  have  gladly  transferred  some  of  the  negroes  to  Pike 
County  for  she  had  nearly  three  thousand  colored  voters  and  a little 
over  a thousand  whites,  while  Pike  had  only  697  black  voters  and  over 
twice  as  many  whites.! 

With  the  primary  election  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates 
to  the  state  convention  coming  on  September  4,  and  with  the  negroes 
in  the  majority,  it  behooved  the  whites  to  curry  their  favor,  and  with 
kindness  and  entertainment  persuade  them  to  vote  the  Democratic  and 
Conservative  ticket.  This  solicitation  took  the  form  of  picnics,  barbecues, 
fish  fries,  and  other  similar  social  affairs,  all  of  which  appealed  to  the 
“inner  colored  man.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  summer  there  were  no  radical  organizations 
as  such  in  the  county,  but  the  Union  League  had  been  organized  pre- 
sumably as  a charitable  and  benevolent  association  for  the  purpose  of  relief 
work.  The  entertainments  furnished  by  the  white  people  were  calculated 
to  keep  the  negroes  friendly  and  thus  stave  off  radicalism.  There  was  no 


* Union  Springs  Times,  July  3,  1867. 
f Times,  July  31,  1867. 
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doubt  that  if  the  Union  League  became  a radical  organization  all  would 
be  lost  in  a political  way. 


The  Times  boasted  that  there  was  not  a white  radical  in  the  county 
and  there  was  a feeling  that  if  no  agitators  came  in  to  disturb  the  situa- 
tion the  negroes  could  be  persuaded  to  “do  the  right  thing.”  The  right 
thinv,  of  course,  was  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields  and  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic  ticket.* 

The  middle  of  August  found  the  movement  directed  against  radical- 
ism in  full  swing.  At  Midway  there  was  a big  barbecue  in  which 
several  hundred  whites  and  over  a thousand  negroes  participated.*  After 
partaking  to  a satisfying  degree  of  the  savory  meat,  stew,  and  layer  cakes 
and  whiskey  in  amounts  not  calculated  to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the 
negroes,  the  political  speeches  began.  White  speakers  outdid  them- 
selves with  persuasive  appeals  to  the  negroes  for  cooperation  and  loyalty. 
Negro  speakers  were  listened  to  respectfully  as  they  denounced  radicalism 
and  promised  to  “stick  to  the  white  folks.”  Col.  M.  D.  Seal  of  Clayton 
took  occasion  to  defend  himself  against  charges  of  radicalism.  Peter 
Seal,  a negro,  followed  him  and  stressed  harmony  between  the  races. 
Capt.  Ben  Gardner  of  Clayton  instructed  the  colored  men  concerning 
their  rights  and  duties.  Benjamin  Royal  of  Chunnenuggee,  Chief  of 
the  Union  League  of  Bullock  County,  made  a speech  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  League  was  not  a political  organization,  but  charitable 
and  benevolent.  He  advocated  order  and  harmony.  His  speech  was 
applauded  vigorously  and  several  white  men  shook  hands  with  him  when 
he  had  finished.  Other  speakers  were  Col.  R.  H.  Powell  of  Union 
Springs,  Thornton  Hill,  a colored  man  from  Clayton,  and  Austin  Gary, 
a Eufaula  negro.  There  was  great  harmony  during  the  affair  with  only 
one  slight  disorder  which  was  immediately  checked  by  the  county 
sheriff,  who  was  on  hand  with  a small  guard  by  orders  of  General  Pope. 
During  the  time  a white  man  was  speaking  a negro  noticed  that  the 
sun  annoyed  him  and  held  an  umbrella  over  him.  Later  in  the  pro- 
gram it  started  raining  and  a white  man  held  an  umbrella  over  a colored 
man  who  was  speaking  at  the  time. 

So  every  thing  seemed  to  be  moving  smoothly  and  there  was  hope 


* Union  Springs  Times,  August  7,  1867. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  August  14,  1867. 
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that  after  all  these  would  be  nothing  to  fear  from  colored  voters;  but 
a few  days  later  when  General  Swayne  ordered  an  investigation  of  the 
arrest  and  the  conviction  of  two  negro  burglars  in  Union  Springs  the 
Times  asked  “who  is  the  spy?”  Although  there  was  nothing  done  about 
it,  the  people  were  indignant  because  someone  had  displayed  radicalism 
by  reporting  to  Swayne.* * 

Then  in  the  latter  part  of  September  came  the  deluge.  J.  C.  Keffer, 
“a  stray  Pennsylvanian,”  convoked  “his  Leaguers,”  two  thousand  strong, 
on  Saturday  in  Union  Spring  where  he  taught  them  the  principles  of 
radicalism.!  There  was  some  parading  before  the  meeting  which  was 
held  in  front  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Ben  Royal  made  the  first  speech 
which  was  not  very  radical,  but  he  stressed  the  fact  that  voting  and 
office  holding  were  correlatives.  His  speech  had  an  ominous  sound  when 
compared  to  the  one  at  the  Midway  barbecue  a few  weeks  before. 
Keffer  followed  him  with  a speech  that  contained  little  argument,  no 
logic,  and  little  respect  for  veracity.  It  was  an  attempt  to  attach  the 
negroes  to  radicalism,  and  to  facilitate  this  movement  he  inspired  hatred 
and  distrust  toward  the  whites.  He  told  them  that  the  whites  were 
trying  to  enslave  them  and  that  they  did  not  have  a white  friend 
outside  of  the  Radical  Party.  Appealing  to  their  brutal  passions  he 
preached  riots,  massacre  and  arson.  “Old  Speed,”  a notoriously  bad 
negro,  followed  Keffer  in  order  and  in  line  of  thought.  I le  cast  in- 
sults and  invectives  at  the  whites  and  made  it  plain  that  he  did  not 
desire  harmony  with  them  as  did  Royal.  A few'  white  people  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  heard  his  speech  and  a riot  was  in  process  of  getting 
underway,  but  Col.  Llowell  Peebles  spoke  to  them  and  succeeded  in 
quieting  them.  Prayer  and  singing  closed  the  meeting— paradoxical  as 
it  seemed  to  the  whites.* 

That  afternoon  John  C.  Keffer  almost  came  to  the  end  of  his 
career  at  the  hands  of  two  men  who  evidently  considered  it  their  duty 
to  rid  the  community  of  so  dangerous  a pest.t  As  Keffer  drove  out  of 
Llnion  Springs  on  his  way  to  Montgomery  he  was  accosted  by  two 


* Union  Springs  Times,  August  21,  1867. 

f Times,  September  25,  1867.  See  also  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction in  Alabama,  pp.  506,  518,  524,  737,  and  751  for  further  mention 
of  John  C.  Keffer. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  September  25.  1867. 
f Ibid. 
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white  men  on  horses  who  rode  on  either  side  of  his  buggy  for  several 
miles.  They  argued  political  questions  with  him  for  a while  and  finally 
attacked  him,  dragged  him  from  his  buggy,  and  while  one  man  held 
him  the  other  shot  him  in  the  head  with  a small  pistol.  Keffer’s  lively 
dodging  and  struggling  evidently  saved  his  life  for  the  bullet  inflicated 
only  a scalp  wound.  He  made  his  escape  and  returned  to  Union 
Springs  where  he  had  the  wound  dressed  and  took  measures  to  have 
his  assailants  arrested.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Captain  Andrews  of  Chum 
nenugge  and  he  was  arrested  and  placed  in  the  guard  house.  News  of 
the  incident  spread  rapidly  and  negroes  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  county.  The  marshall  and  an  extra  police  force  were  hard  put  to 
prevent  the  rough  handling  or  lynching  of  Andrews.  By  Sunday  morn- 
ing there  were  thousands  of  negroes  in  Union  Springs  and  many  of 
them  were  armed.  The  situation  was  alarming,  but  Keffer  strutted 
around,  evidently  pleased  at  his  prominence  in  the  proceedings  and  at 
the  prospects  of  a bloody  riot.  But  upon  being  told  that  in  case  of 
trouble  his  “own  precious  carcass’’  would  need  burial  he  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  white  citizens  and  spoke  to  the  negroes  and  pre- 
vented a collision.  There  was  a feeling  that  the  negroes  had  a mili- 
tary organization  with  “Gen’l  Speed’’  in  command  and  the  whites 
threatened  to  protect  themselves  with  arms,  if  protection  was  not  forth- 
coming elsewhere.  In  a meeting  during  the  afternoon  several  leading 
citizens  addressed  the  negroes  and  one  negro  speaker  told  what  the 
Yankees  had  done  for  him.  He  warned  his  fellow  freedmen  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  A white  citizen  affirmed  and  offered 
to  make  the  statement  under  oath  that  Keffer  in  a private  conversation 
had  told  him  that  his  sole  object  in  the  South  was  to  make  money  and 
that  he  intended  to  make  it  one  way  or  another. 

The  Montgomery  Sentinel  reported  Keffer’s  case  as  perpetrated 
by  Union  Springs  rebels  and  the  Union  Springs  Times  contradicted 
them  warmly  and  called  them  liars.* 

A squad  of  5th  United  States  Cavalry  under  Lieutenant  Binning 
arrived  in  Union  Springs  a few  days  later  to  arrest  Captain  Andrews, 
but  failing  to  find  him  they  arrested  Esquire  Smith  before  whom  An- 
drews had  his  preliminary  hearing.  He  was  arrested  on  parole  to 


* Union  Springs  Times,  October  15,  1867. 
f Times,  October  5,  1867. 

§ Times,  October  18,  1867. 
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appear  in  Montgomery  the  following  Wednesday  for  trial.  I le  was 
exonerated  from  the  charges  against  him.f 

In  the  convention  election  of  the  middle  of  October,  there  were 
2,483  votes  for  the  convention  and  only  599  against  it.  § The  four 
radical  candidates  received  over  2,400  votes  while  the  Democratic  can 
didates  received  slightly  more  than  600  votes.  Bullock  County  Demo- 
crats had  failed  to  gain  the  negro  vote  and  they  were  forced  to  admit 
that  the  colored  citizens  had  rushed  joyfully  into  the  arms  of  Radicalism. 


Although  political  questions  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
Bullock  County  during  those  distressing  times,  there  were  many  other 
things  to  be  considered.  Children  had  to  be  educated;  crops  had  to  be 
planted  and  cultivated;  transportation  problems  had  to  be  met  and  credit 
established.  Also  there  was  the  problem  of  self  preservation  from  armed 
and  impudent  negroes.  Judge  McCall’s  court  was  crowded  with  cases 
oi  fights  and  quarrels  among  the  freemen  who  were  not  illustrating 
very  well  the  beauty  of  brotherly  love  A Almost  every  Saturday  the 
negroes  flocked  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  their  freedom  and 
to  listen  to  Radical  speakers.  Leading  citizens  like  R.  H.  Powell  and 
Howell  Peebles  often  spoke  to  them  in  an  effort  to  maintain  peace  and 
good  will,  but  the  colored  men  seemed  to  like  the  fiery  speeches  of 
Radicalism  much  better. 


At  Enon  hundreds  of  well  armed  negroes  were  drilling  and  some- 
times church  goers  were  disturbed  by  them.f  Mr.  Wiggins,  a white 
citizen  of  Enon,  whipped  a negro  laborer  who  had  slandered  his  wife 
and  the  negroes  tried  to  hang  him.§  Another  white  man  stopped  them 
for  the  time  being,  but  the  next  morning  a large  body  of  them  seized 
Wiggins  and  started  to  Eufaula  with  him.  Again  they  were  induced 
to  desist  and  allow  him  to  be  tried  before  Magistrate  Granville  of  Enon. 
Warrants  were  issued  for  some  of  the  negroes,  hut  they  were  not 
arrested. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  any  progress  in  educational  work  with 


* Union  Springs  Times,  July  17,  1867. 
f Times,  July  31,  1867. 
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such  conditions  prevalent,  but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  people  that  they 
never  lost  sight  of  the  value  of  good  schools  nor  ceased  to  struggle  for 
them. 

There  was  a high  school  in  Midway  taught  by  Craven  and  Doster, 
and  the  reports  of  the  examining  committee  show  that  much  good  work 
was  being  done.*  The  Chunnenuggee  Male  and  Female  Academy  had 
a large  advertisement  in  the  Times  announcing  that  it  would  begin  its 
exercises  on  July  29,  and  that  pupils  of  all  ages  and  grades  of  ad- 
vancement would  be  carefully  instructed  and  prepared  for  college.f  This 
school  was  seven  or  eight  miles  east  of  Union  Springs,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  a limited  number  of  boarding  students.  Miss  Mary 
E.  Threadgill  maintained  a music  school  in  Union  Springs  where  one 
could  take  lessons  in  the  art  of  playing  the  piano  at  rates  of  three,  four 
or  five  dollars  per  month  according  to  advancement. § The  Union 
Springs  Female  Seminary  announced  in  the  Times  of  August,  1867  that 
it  would  open  September  11,  1867  and  close  on  July  8,  1 868.11  The 
school  year  was  divided  by  this  institution  into  two  terms,  fall  and 
spring— the  fall  term  lasting  until  the  last  of  January  and  the  spring 
term  from  then  until  the  close  of  school,  at  which  time  there  would  be 
an  annual  examination.  To  the  regular  collegiate  English  branches 
would  be  added  Latin,  French,  drawing,  Greek,  and  astronomy.  Tuition 
fees  were  as  follows: 


Collegiate  Department 

$30.00 

Water  Colors 

$ 5.00 

Academic  Department  _ 

_ 25.00 

Photographic 

Music  (piano) 

35.00 

(Oils)  

_ 20.00 

Guitar 

30.00 

Chromatic 

12.00 

Vocal  Class 

5.00 

Crayons  Black 

Oil  Painting 

20.00 

and  Colored 

12.00 

Embroidery 

15.00 

Wax  Work 

12.00 

Reverend  J.  F.  Ellison  was 

principal,  Mrs.  M.  S. 

Kimbrough  as- 

sociate  principal,  and  Mrs.  M.  T.  Kendrick  was  music  teacher. 

There  were  good  schools,  that  is,  according  to  the  standards  of  the 


* Union  Springs  Times,  July  31,  1867. 
t Ibid. 
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times,  in  other  part  of  the  county.  Perote  had  a very  good  school  and 
a large  enrollment.  E.  J.  Mcivor  advertised  that  his  school  in  Sardis 
Church  would  prepare  pupils  for  entrance  to  all  universities  and  asked 
that  parents  should  let  him  know  whether  their  children  would  enter 
college  or  go  into  business  and  intimated  that  he  would  train  them 
accordingly. *  * 

Farmers  were  busy  in  the  spring  of  1867.  The  editor  of  the  Times 
in  traveling  over  the  county  noticed  that  much  had  been  done  to  im- 
prove conditions.  Preparations  for  the  new  crop  were  being  made  in 
a satisfactory  manner.  Many  cabins  had  new  roofs  on  them,  ditches  had 
been  reclaimed,  fences  had  been  repaired,  much  plowing  had  been 
done,  and  some  land  had  been  set  aside  for  corn.*  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  setting  aside  land  for  the  purpose  of  raising  corn  and 
lamented  the  fact  that  planters  would  raise  no  feed  and  feed  crops. 
A wagon  load  of  corn  in  the  shuck  passing  through  Union  Springs  in 
May,  1867,  created  quite  a sensation.  “All  honor  to  the  man  who  has 
not  bowed  to  King  Cotton,”  said  the  Times.  Judge  McCall  received 
a hundred  sacks  of  corn  from  Col.  Criukshanks  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  of  the  county. f 

Those  people  desiring  to  trade  in  Union  Springs  came  from  the 
surrounding  territory  in  buggies  and  wagons.  They  had  little  money 
and  most  of  the  trading  was  done  by  the  barter  method. 

In  June  an  excursion  train  ran  from  Thomasville  to  Union  Springs 
in  twelve  minutes  to  celebrate  the  extension  of  the  Mobile  and  Girard 
Railroad  to  Thomasville.  Thomasville  was  about  ten  miles  south  of 
Union  Springs  and  was  on  the  proposed  route  of  the  railroad  to  Troy. 
The  name  of  that  village  was  changed  to  Wellboro  in  honor  of  Supt., 
Wells  of  the  new  railroad. 

There  was  much  talk  to  the  effect  that  the  merchants  of  Union 
Springs  had  too  much  goods  on  hand,  and  a local  statistician  summarizing 
the  situation  came  to  the  conclusion  that  stocks  should  be  reduced.  He 
said  that  in  the  county  there  were  8,000  full  hands  engaged  in  the 


* Union  Springs  Times,  November  23,  1867. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  March  6,  1867. 
f Times,  May  29,  1867. 

§ Times,  June  12,  1867. 
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business  of  producing  cotton.  They  could  produce  on  the  average 
24,000  bales,  or  twelve  million  pounds  annually  and  at  ten  cents  per 
pound  this  would  amount  to  $1,200,000.  Of  the  producing  force  six 
thousand  were  negroes  and  he  estimated  that  they  would  earn  about 
fifty  dollars  each.  The  merchants  would  have  ninety  per  cent  of  this 
$300,000  by  the  middle  of  January.  The  two  thousand  white  pro- 
ducers would  earn  on  the  average  three  hundred  dollars  each— a total 
of  $600,000  which  the  whites  would  spend  in  the  county.  This  would 
leave  a balance  of  $300,000  to  be  applied  on  the  debts  of  the  previous 
year.  The  mercantile  investment  in  goods  was  approximately  $450,000. 
The  economist  advocated  a reduction  in  stocks,  a reduction  in  credit,  and 
extensive  advertising.  Then  all  would  be  better.  His  conclusion  was 
that  cash  customers  were  tired  of  paying  a bonus  of  twenty  per  cent  to 
allow  credit  customers  to  run.* * 

100  casks  bacon 
40  hogsheads  sugar 
75  sack  coffee 
75  bbls.  molasses 
100  bbls.  whiskey  (all  grades) 

20  bbls.  acme  whiskey 
20  bbls.  brandy 
1000  sacks  Liverpool 
1000  bbls.  flour 
300  bbls.  flour 


100  boxes  ass’t  candy 

75  boxes  soda 

250  doz.,  cans  oysters 
1000  reams  wrapping  paper 
20  bbls.  lard  oil 
100  boxes  tobacco 

76  bbls.  mackerel 
100  kegs  powder 

1000  bags  shot 
300  kegs  nails 


The  stocks  of  goods  certainly  seem  pretentious  for  merchants  in  a 
town  of  scarcely  more  than  a thousand  inhabitants,  especially  so  when 
one  remembers  that  many  families  were  having  biscuits  only  once  a week. 
Some  families  were  using  spinning  wheel,  card,  and  loom  and  produc- 
ing by  hand  both  cotton  and  woolen  cloth.  A yard  of  woolen  cloth, 
closely  woven,  was  considered  a fairly  good  turn  out  for  a day.  Shoes 
were  also  made  at  home  by  some  of  the  people.*  Often  times  when 
crops  were  “laid  by”  some  people  formed  parties  to  go  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  water  to  secure  salt.  The  agricul- 
tural family  in  parts  of  the  country  was  in  process  of  becoming  self 
sufficing  to  a large  extent. 


* Union  Springs  Times,  October  19,  1867.  The  following  stock  of  goods 
was  advertised  in  the  Times  of  October  19,  1867. 

* Related  to  author  by  Mr.  Hamp  Cope,  Union  Springs,  Alabama. 

* Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  p.  566. 
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Meanwhile  the  Union  League  was  increasing  in  size  and  strength 
and  evidences  of  its  work  became  more  obvious  and  threatening.  Near 
Perote  a council  of  the  League  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  an 
emissary  and  it  proceeded  to  take  over  the  government  of  the  com- 
munity, and  later,  as  will  be  seen,  made  an  attempt  to  take  over  the 
government  of  the  county.*  Something  similar  to  a constitution  was 
adopted  and  it  contained  among  other  things  a list  of  crimes  and  the 
punishments  thereof.  A court  with  various  and  sundry  officials  was 
established  and  all  negroes  who  opposed  the  League  were  likely  to  be 
visited  at  night  and  arrested. 


This  movement  had  been  under  way  for  some  time  when  a some- 
what humorous  incident  caused  the  whites  to  take  a hand  in  putting 
down  the  embryonic  revolution.  A negro  woman  possessed  of  the 
curiosity  usually  attributed  to  her  sex  determined  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  in  those  mysterious  meetings  which  her  husband  so  faith- 
fully attended  and  which  lasted  far  into  the  night.  Her  plan  was  to 
disguise  herself  as  a man  by  putting  on  some  clothes  belonging  to  her 
husband,  sit  in  on  one  of  the  meetings,  and  then  hasten  home  to  pre- 
vent detection.  By  some  means  she  evaded  sentries  and  attended  the 
meeting,  but  did  not  get  home  before  her  husband.  He  saw  at  once 
that  the  sacred  ritual  and  law  of  the  league  had  been  violated  and 
reported  the  crime  to  the  officials.  She  was  duly  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  A committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  sentence, 
and  they  had  arranged  for  the  execution  when  the  husband  became 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  losing  his  connubial  mate  and  reported  the 
matter  to  the  military  authorities  stationed  in  the  vicinity.  The  military 
officer  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  civil  authorities  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Whiker  went  from  Union  Springs  to  arrest  the  ring  leaders,  but  as 
he  met  with  determined  resistance  from  the  negroes  the  deputy  ap- 
pealed to  the  sheriff  for  more  forces.  A posse  was  assembled  and  on 
horses  they  hastened  toward  Perote  only  to  find  that  citizens  of  that 
community  had  taken  charge  of  the  affair  and  had  already  arrested 
twelve  of  the  leaders.  Many  negroes  escaped  arrest  by  taking  to  the 
swamp  and  things  were  quieted  for  the  time  being— as  the  Times  put  it, 
“All  quiet  along  the  Conecuh.”* 


* Union  Springs  Times,  December  21,  1867. 
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But  all  was  not  so  quiet  as  it  was  hoped.  The  Leaguers  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  having  their  sheriff  and  his  deputy  arrested  by  the 
white  officers,  so  they  organized  for  resistance.  They  flocked  into 
Union  Springs  threatening  to  exterminate  the  whites  and  take  possession 
of  the  county.  Agents  of  the  League  visited  plantations  along  the  way 
and  forced  colored  laborers  to  join  them  by  displaying  bogus  orders  from 
General  Swayne  giving  them  authority  to  kill  all  white  persons  who 
resisted  them.  The  military  authorities  could  hardly  ignore  the  situa- 
tion any  longer,  so  Swayne  sent  out  a detachment  of  Federal  troops  who 
arrested  fifteen  of  the  ring  leaders.  Thus  the  Perote  government  col- 
lapsed without  causing  damage  or  loss  of  life,  but  the  whites  trembled 
at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  happened  and  they  understood 
clearly  that  they  would  have  to  organize  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  self  preservation. 

With  such  conditions  prevailing  in  the  county  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  Klu  Klux  Klan  methods  were  not  employed  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  menace.  Probably  the  white  people  did  not  lose  hope  of 
enlisting  the  negro  vote  upon  their  side.  At  any  rate,  Bullock  County 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  testimony  given  during  the  investigation  of  the 
Klan  activities  in  the  state,  and  not  a single  whipping  or  other  alleged 
outrage  was  charged  against  the  county  A 

But  there  was  an  effort  made  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  man  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  people  of  the  county  that  they 
were  willing  to  refrain  from  violence  in  their  attempts  to  oust  radicalism. 
Just  before  Christmas  a movement  to  organize  the  conservative  element 
was  begun  and  a meeting  for  that  purpose  was  called  for  December 
21  in  Union  Springs. t The  avowed  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
consider  the  political  dangers  from  schemes  of  the  Radical  Party,  to 
consider  the  threat  to  rights  and  property,  and  to  take  measures  for 
self  protection.  Conservative  clubs  were  formed  in  every  community, 
but  there  were  complaints  to  the  effect  that  interest  in  these  meetings 
should  be  more  general.  Even  so  the  whites  had  begun  to  awaken 
from  the  lethargy  which  for  so  long  had  held  them  in  a state  of  in- 
activity, and  the  year  of  1867  ended  with  the  Conservative  movement 
in  full  swing. 


* Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  p.  705. 
f Union  Springs  Times,  December  14,  1867. 
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Chapter  III 

THE  ERA  OF  RADICALISM 

On  account  of  the  almost  chaotic  economic  conditions,  Bullock 
County  planters  and  merchants  must  have  felt  that  the  new  year  prom- 
ised little  in  the  way  of  profit  and  prosperity.  They  hardly  knew  what 
to  expect  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  was  not  calculated  to 
encourage  initiative  and  industry.  The  arrival  of  a detachment  of  Federal 
troops  the  latter  part  of  January  to  preserve  order  during  the  coming 
election  did  little  to  add  to  their  peace  of  mind/'  The  presence  of 
the  troops,  however,  was  not  made  offensive  to  the  people  of  LInion 
Springs  and  their  occasional  appearance  on  the  streets,  singly  or  in 
small  groups,  did  not  suggest  military  government. 

W.  H.  Black,  a white  Radical,  was  candidate  for  probate  judge 
and  “GenT  Speed  and  D.  H.  Hill,  both  negroes,  were  candidates  for 
the  state  legislature.! 

“Let  it  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  land,  to  the  undying  glory 
of  Bullock  County,  that  not  a single  white  man  in  all  her  borders  dis- 
graced his  race  by  voting  in  this  mongrel  election/’  Thus  exulted  the 
Times  concerning  the  February  election§  One  negro  at  the  polls  want- 
ed to  “jine.”  He  had  joined  at  another  place  and  wanted  to  join  there 
also.  He  had  evidently  imbided  freely  of  Union  League  ideas.  Speed 
and  a company  of  his  dusky  militia  were  marching  up  Prairie  Street,  the 
main  street  of  Union  Springs,  with  guns,  fifes  and  drums  when  they 
met  Major  Atwood,  the  Federal  Officer,  who  commanded  them  to  de- 
liver up  their  guns  and  disband.  They  made  haste  to  do  so  and  the 
“GenT’  was  crestfallen  at  “having  his  laurels  blasted  in  the  presence  of 
his  deluded  followers.’’* * 

Supt.  Wells,  of  the  Mobile  and  Girad  Railroad,  offered  to  give 
free  tickets  to  all  negroes  who  would  tell  him  how  they  had  voted,  but 
not  one  of  several  hundred  obtained  a free  ride  on  those  simple  terms. 
They  were  not  the  carefree,  laughing  negroes  of  other  days  who  had 


* Union  Springs  Times,  February  1,  1868. 
f Ibid. 

§ Times,  February  8,  1868. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  February  8,  1868. 
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worried  little  and  danced  much,  but  were  now  a troubled  and  puzzled 
lot.  “They  were  led  like  dumb  brutes  to  the  polls  and  given  a slip  of 
paper  not  knowing  what  was  thereon. ”f  Shivering  and  grumblin  they 
stood  about  on  the  streets  in  the  wintry  weather  ready  to  obey  the 
edicts  of  the  League. 

Although  they  refused  to  take  part  in  local  politics  where  the  odds 
were  so  much  against  them  the  whites  in  April  elected  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  convention  which  was  to  meet  in  July  at  New  York. 

During  the  criminal  court  term  in  May  the  case  against  W.  G. 
Andrews  was  continued  as  Keffer  failed  to  appear  as  witness  against 
him.  The  case  was  finally  dropped  because  of  Keffer  s failure  to  ap- 
pear. Apparently  he  had  no  desire  to  take  another  chance  with  the 
'Union  Springs  rebels/’  Anyway  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose 
there  and  had  irons  in  other  fires  which  needed  constant  tending.* * 

A local  photographer,  A.  B.  Fontaine,  made  a portrait  of  D.  H. 
Hill,  negro  representative  elect  from  Bullock  County  and  suggested  that 
these  pictures  be  distributed  throughout  the  North.  He  advertised  that 
he  was  ready  to  fill  all  orders  for  portraits  of  the  colored  man  and  the 
Times  ironically  remarked,  “Don’t  allow  the  sweet  fragrance  of  this 
Radical  blossom  to  be  wasted  on  the  desert  air.” 

Benjamin  F.  Royal,  head  of  the  Union  League  in  the  county,  was 
elected  to  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature  and  served  in  that  capacity 
for  nine  years.  For  a time  he  was  the  only  “gentleman  of  color”  in  the 
Senate.  “Shades  of  E.  C.  Bullock!— how  is  your  honored  seat  filled 
today.  ”§ 


In  July  of  1868  William  FI.  Black,  probate  judge  elect,  ousted  Judge 
McCall  and  took  over  the  office.  Democrats  considered  this  an  out- 
rage and  said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms.  They  claimed  that  his  election 
was  illegal  and  gave  the  following  reasons:  Black  had  been  a judge 


f Ibid. 

§ Times,  April  4,  1868. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  May  9,  1868. 
f Times,  July  4,  1868. 

§ Times,  July  18,  1868. 
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in  the  election  which  put  him  in  office;  he  had  been  elected  under  the 
Reconstruction  Acts;  a full  ticket  for  county  officers  had  not  been  run 
in  the  county;  not  a white  man  voted  in  the  election;  he  represented  not 
a single  intelligent  man  in  the  county  and  not  a thousand  dollars  worth 
of  its  property;  he  would  be  beaten  in  a fair  election;  his  bondsmen  could 
not  get  credit  for  a plug  of  tobacco;  and  he  could  not  be  punished  for 
mishandling  the  business  of  the  county.  Thus  the  Times  denounced 
him  and  stormed  at  him,  but  he  held  the  office.  Strangely  enough, 
it  was  not  long  before  the  editor  of  the  paper  admitted  that  Black  was 
a competent  official— but  added  that  it  was  war  to  the  knife  between 
them  as  long  as  he  was  a Radical  in  office.* * 

A Radical,  Thomas  Ramsey,  was  appointed  sheriff— “a  jolly,  rollicking 
fellow  without  conscience  who  is  a horse  trader  and  knows  not  to  tell 
the  truth  if  a lie  will  make  ten  dollars. ” Also  he  was  a Peace-Union 
man  during  the  war  and  consequently  to  be  shunned  by  all  good 
Southeners.t 

Solomon  McCall  replaced  John  R.  McGowan  in  the  tax  collector’s 
office  and  John  Siler  took  the  place  of  Thomas  H.  Mabson  as  assessor. 
It  seems  that  nobody  knew  McCall,  nor  could  they  find  out  where  he 
came  from.§ 

Thus  did  Bullock  County,  proud  of  its  traditions  and  planted 
aristocracy,  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hated  and  despised; 
but  the  people  looked  forward  to  a day  when  these  tyrants  should  oe 
cast  out  and  good  Democrats  ensconced  once  more  in  office. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  Times  was  reduced  in  size  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  general  economic  conditions. 
Negroes  were  stealing  promiscuously  and  the  railroad  could  not  keep 
planks  on  sides  of  cuts  and  fills  to  prevent  washing.  Negroes  stole  the 
heavy  slabs  and  used  them  to  build  rude  shacks  near  town  where  they 
could  be  close  to  the  center  of  political  activities.* 

The  Bullock  County  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  was  formed 


* Union  Springs  Times,  July  25,  1868. 
f Times,  August  22,  1868. 

§ Times,  October  3,  1868. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  February  1,  1868. 
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in  May,  1868,  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Foster,  President  W.  S.  Mabson,  Vice- 
President;  G.  C.  Bell,  Secretary;  and  C.  H.  Franklin,  Librarian.  S.  C. 
Cowan,  J.  W.  Pitts,  J.  W.  Bledsoe  and  C.  F.  Fitspatrick  were  appointed 
by  the  county  commissioners  as  members  of  a medical  board  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  druggists  and  candidates  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  t 


A fire  company  was  organized  in  Union  Springs  with  a membership 
of  about  fifty  and  a fire  engine  was  procured  for  the  town.  Fitted  out 
in  their  red  and  blue  uniforms  with  black  leather  belts  and  hats  they 
‘cut  quite  a figure”  as  they  went  through  their  drills  and  parades. 
Negroes  were  later  admitted  to  the  company  and  did  much  good  work 
in  the  saving  of  property.* * 


An  outrage  perpetrated  by  members  of  the  Federal  garrison  in  May 
gave  that  body  a very  unsavory  reputation  in  the  county.  Four  men 
in  Federal  uniforms  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Moultrie,  a 
planter,  at  night  and  informed  him  that  they  had  been  detailed  to 
arrest  him.  He  readily  assented  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  get  a white 
neighbor  to  care  for  his  place  in  his  absence  but  they  would  not  allow 
this  and  when  he  persisted  they  threw  him  down,  choking  and  beat- 
ing him.  Taking  his  keys  they  looted  drawers  and  desks  and  took  five 
hundred  dollars  which  he  had  on  hand  to  furnish  thirty-five  negro  ten- 
ants. They  threatened  to  burn  him  alive  unless  he  would  promise  not 
to  report  the  robbery.  Besides  the  money,  a watch  and  a revolver  were 
taken.  When  he  escaped  Mr.  Moultrie  came  to  Union  Springs  and 
reported  the  outrage  to  the  commanding  officer  who  gave  four  citizens 
the  authority  to  seek  out  the  culprits.  This  committee  failed  to  find 
the  culprits,  but  a few  weeks  later  they  were  arrestd  at  headquarters  in 
F.ufaula.  One  of  them,  Worden,  testified  against  the  others  because 
refused  to  divide  the  spoils  with  him.  Shelton,  another  soldier,  con- 
fessed the  crime  and  investigation  revealed  that  he  had  been  in  the 
penitentiary  before  enlistmnt  and  was  a desperate  character.  This  in- 
cident with  other  practices  such  as  stealing  dogs  and  canvassing  for 
negro  votes  at  elections  made  the  Federal  soldiers  objects  of  hatred  in 
Bullock  County. 


f Times,  May  9,  1868. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  May  6,  1868. 
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Sanitation  and  morals  were  neglected  by  the  negroes,  huddled  to- 
gether in  poorly  ventilated  and  cramped  rooms  around  Union  Springs, 
and  the  mortality  rate  increased  rapidly,  especially  among  the  children. 
Little  attention  was  given  them  when  they  became  sick,  and  the  tradi- 
tional mother’s  instinct  seems  to  have  weakened  under  the  new  con- 
ditions. Two  negro  men  applied  for  marriage  licenses  in  Judge  Black’s  court 
and  it  was  learned  that  they  had  planned  to  swap  wives— a feast  having 
been  announced  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  These  plans  fell  through, 
however,  when  they  were  refused  licenses,  and  the  would  be  wife 
swappers  probably  felt  that  a Radical  judge  who  would  spoil  their  fun 
in  such  a manner  was  no  better  than  a Democratic  one.* *  The  people 
ol  the  county  seat  were  indignant  when  a soldier  from  the  “Yankee 
garrison”  followed  a negro  servant  girl  into  the  home  of  her  mistress 
where  she  was  taking  some  clothes. f Negroes  became  increasingly 
noisy  in  their  religious  meetings,  which  consisted  of  wild  orgies  of 
shouting,  wild  harrangues  by  illiterate  preachers,  and  general  disorder 
accompanied  by  much  petty  thieving. 

In  spite  of  the  disorder  and  excitement  social  activities  among  the 
whites  continued  in  the  form  of  ’possum  suppers,  barbecues,  parties,  bird 
hunting,  and  baseball.  Baseball  clubs  were  organized  in  the  county  and 
young  men  travelled  on  horses  or  by  train  to  test  their  skill  with  teams 
of  neighboring  towns  and  villages.  The  scores  of  those  games  were 
sometimes  ridiculously  large— but  that  was  characteristic  of  the  game  in 
those  days.  Many  fine  bird  dogs  were  kept  and  expert  hunters  shot 
quail  over  them. 

Sixty-three  marriage  licenses  were  issued  in  1868.  This  would 
indicate  that  romance  was  still  alive  in  the  land,  though  the  chronic 
depression  of  the  time  must  have  discouraged  young  men  from  assum- 
ing added  responsibility.* 

In  February,  1869,  Col.  C.  J.  L.  Cunningham,  Supt.  of  Free  Public 
Schools  in  the  county,  met  with  the  board  of  education  to  formulate 
plans  to  arrange  a system  of  free  public  schools.  One  of  their  resolu- 
tions was  as  follows:  “Resolved:  That  it  is  in  the  sense  of  this  com- 

mittee, and  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to  the  character  of  our  white 


f Times,  October  21,  1868. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  July  25,  1868. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  January  27,  1869. 
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people  to  engaged  in  teaching  colored  schools,  it  is  highly  commendable 
and  praiseworthy.  That  the  duty  of  our  good  white  men  and  women 
tc.  teach  and  foster  such  schools,  and  in  every  way  labor  for  the  good 
and  best  interests  of  these  people,  seems  to  us  apparent  and  pressing. 
It  is  hoped  that  teachers  can  be  employed  from  our  midst,  sufficient  in 
number  to  meet  all  demands.  Schools  will  be  establishel  in  the  town- 
ship as  early  as  circumstances  will  allow.”  The  fact  that  white  people 
were  willing  to  teach  colored  children  shows  that  they  had  not  become 
embittered  against  the  negroes  and  that  they  did  not  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  the  turn  which  political  affairs  had  taken.  A colored  school 
was  opened  at  Bethel  in  May,  1869,  and  later  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  with  tuition.  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  a white  citizen,  taught  a 
school  of  sixty  colored  students  in  Union  Springs.  There  were  8,947 
children  of  school  age  in  the  county  and  an  appropriation  of  $10,265.88,  a 
little  more  than  a dollar  per  student/ 

Taxes  were  levied  upon  property  and  privileges  heretofore  untouch- 
ed as  sources  of  revenue.  In  Union  Springs  a tax  of  one-sixth  of  one 
per  cent  was  levied  against  real  estate  and  the  same  tax  on  all  mer- 
chandise sold  within  the  city  limits.  Doctors,  lawyers,  and  dentists 
were  required  to  pay  an  income  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  one  hundred 
dollars  income  above  $500.  Each  male  resident  was  assessed  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents.  The  total  value  of  real  estate  for  taxation  purposes 
at  that  time  in  the  county  was  $2,445,000  and  the  value  of  personal 
property  was  $644,225— a total  of  $3,090,025.  Many  people  were  un- 
able to  pay  their  taxes  and  some  issues  of  the  Times  were  given  over 
largely  to  advertisements  of  lands  to  be  sold  for  taxes. * In  March,  1870, 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  land  were  advertised  for  sale  because  of  un- 
paid taxes.  This  land  was  divided  into  forty  acre  lots  and  sold  in 
such  parcels. f Many  of  the  land  owners  were  not  natives  of  the  county. 
Their  inability  to  pay  taxes  on  the  land  probably  caused  many  to  leave 
it. 


That  some  men  of  the  county  were  turning  their  attention  to  utilitar- 
ian matters  during  the  Reconstruction  Period  is  shown  by  the  inventions 
along  economic  and  medical  lines.  Mr.  M.  L.  Stinson,  in  the  spring  of 


* Union  Springs  Times,  March  3,  1869,  April  28,  1869  and  June  16,  1869. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  March  29,  1868. 
f Times,  February  2,  1870. 
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1868,  invented  a double  plow  which  would  plow  two  furrows  at  a time, 
thus  doing  double  work.  He  claimed  that  it  would  do  better  work  than 
the  old  style  single  plow  and  that  one  mule  could  pull  it. § Dr.  Hogan, 
ol  Union  Springs,  invented  a new  style  forceps  which  could  he  op- 
erated by  a sliding  band  and  trigger  attachment.  Several  of  these  were 
made  for  physicians  in  the  county.*  * A Mr.  McKinnon  invented  a 
kerosene  lamp  which  he  claimed  would  not  explode, f and  Col.  John  W. 
Howard  invented  an  apparatus  with  which  a cotton  gin  could  be  made 
to  feed  itself.  § 

For  the  purpose  of  organization  and  the  discussion  of  their  prob- 
lems the  cotton  planters  met  at  Chunnenuggee  in  September,  1868. 
They  wanted  a better  price  for  their  cotton  and  came  to  the  following 
conclusions:  The  planters  must  organize  themselves  and  work  together 

at  all  times;  they  must  avoid  forcing  cotton  on  a declining  market;  and 
they  must  provide  storage  for  cotton  which  was  to  be  held  off  the 
market.  Here  was  fertile  soil  for  the  Grange  movement  which  was  soon 
to  appear  in  the  county. H The  Bullock  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  organized  in  March,  1869,  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Moultrie,  President;  Col. 
R.  H.  Powell,  Capt.  W.  J.  Lee,  and  D.  L.  Sessions,  Vice-Presidents;  G. 
W.  Atkinson,  Secretary;  and  G.  W.  Baskin,  Treasurer.** 


Because  of  the  economic  depression  many  people  found  it  necessary 
to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  for  many  articles  which  were  ususally 
bought  at  the  store.  The  Times  complimented  Mrs.  Simon  Stinson, 
a woman  sixty-five  years  old,  for  spinning  fourteen  cuts  of  thread  in 
one  day  and  on  another  day  weaving  eight  yards  of  plain  cotton  cloth.* 
Mr.  James  Rogers  of  Hardaway  advertised  2,000  gallons  of  grape  wine 
for  sale  and  this  beverage  was  recommended  for  “invalids,  females  and 
children."  Men  of  course,  could  not  be  expected  to  drink  so  mild  a 
liquor.f 


§ Times,  May  28,  1868. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  July  4,  1868. 

f Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  January  6,  1876. 
§ Union  Springs  Times,  April  13,  1870. 

H Times,  September  19,  1868. 

**  Times,  March  24,  1879. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  October  21,  1868. 
f Times,  November  4,  1868. 
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Union  Springs  voted  to  subscribe  twenty  five  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  Railroad  which  had  been  planned 
during  the  war.  The  right  of  way  had  been  prepared  during  the 
period  of  hostilities,  but  no  track  was  laid  at  the  time.§  This  road 
was  badly  needed  by  the  people  of  Bullock  County,  for  during  the  rainy 
season  they  were  almost  out  of  touch  with  Montgomery.  In  the  fall 
of  1870  the  track  had  been  laid  to  a point  six  miles  from  Union  Springs 
and  passengers  and  mail  were  carried  in  a “beautiful  coach  and  six” 
to  and  from  that  point.  The  Southern  Express  Company  opened  an 
office  in  Union  Springs  in  April,  1870.  A few  months  later  the  track 
was  completed  to  Union  Springs  and  farmers  rejoiced  because  the 
Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad  could  no  longer  discriminate  against  them 
in  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  That  road  had  been  charging  the  same 
fare  and  freight  from  Troy  to  Union  Springs  as  from  the  latter  to 
Columbus,  and  a bale  of  cotton  could  be  shipped  from  Troy  to  Colum- 
bus as  cheaply  as  to  Union  Springs/  Another  grievance  against  the 
older  railroad  was  that  they  would  not  accept  state  currency  for  freight 
or  passage.  Planters  also  complained  that  the  railroad  was  hiring  negroes 
from  their  farms,  thus  making  themselves  a party  to  breach  of  con- 
tract and  reducing  the  agricultural  labor  supply. 


In  May,  1870,  the  editor  of  the  Times  was  complaining  at  the 
lack  of  news.  All  was  peaceful  and  quiet  and  “fisticuffs  and  drunken 
sprees”  were  becoming  almost  rare.  This  was  due  to  the  lull  in  political 
activities  and  the  negroes  were  giving  their  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  cotton  fields.  But  the  whites  were  beginning  to  have  an  aversion 
for  the  negroes,  as  was  shown  by  an  incident  which  occurded  the  last 
of  August.  A band  of  excursionists  came  from  Montgomery  over  the 
new  railroad  which  had  been  just  completed  and  a sizeable  delegation  of 
Union  Springs  was  waiting  at  the  station  to  meet  them.  A local  brass 
band  composed  of  young  white  men  was  on  hand  to  furnish  music  in 
honor  of  the  visitors,  but  when  they  saw  that  the  band  from  Mont- 
gomery was  composed  of  negroes,  they  disbanded  in  chagrin  and  dis- 
gust. They  did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  playing  “Dixie”  to  welcome  a 
band  of  “niggers”  with  whom  they  had  come  to  associate  all  social 


§ Moore,  Albert  Burton,  History  of  Alabama  and  Her  People,  p.  551. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  April  13,  1870,  March  9,  1870,  and  August  31,  1870. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  August  31,  1870. 
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political  and  economic  troubles.  When  this  visit  was  repaid  to  Mont- 
gomery there  were  two  long  train  loads  of  people,  one  for  the  whites 
and  one  for  the  ‘opposite  color. ”* * 

But  the  lull  in  political  agitation  during  the  spring  of  1869  was  of 
short  duration.  In  the  presidential  election  of  the  previous  fall  the 
county  had  gone  for  Grant  by  a majority  of  469  votes. t In  June  there 
was  a change  in  the  anti-Radical  policy,  for  all  voters  w7ere  invited  to 
participate  in  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  represent  the  county  in 
the  general  assembly— evidently  another  bid  for  the  negro  vote.  But 
the  events  which  followed  upon  the  heels  of  this  movement  put  an 
end  to  any  such  feelings  or  hopes. 

In  the  early  part  of  August  there  was  a kind  of  Radical  rally  at 
the  county  seat  and  much  speech  making  concerning  the  candidacy  of 
Buckley  for  congress.  Buckley  made  a “fairly  modest  speech”  and  was 
followed  on  the  program  by  Keffer  who  discussed  civil  equality.  Tur- 
ner, a negro,  gave  some  good  advice  to  members  of  his  race  and  the 
notorious  Speed  closed  the  meeting  with  a speech  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  usual  vanity,  impudence  and  ignorance.  The  Democratic 
Convention  a few  weeks  later  was  just  a series  of  private  discussions 
and  D.  A.  McCall  was  asked  to  be  a candidate  for  the  legislature  upon 
condition  that  he  pledge  himself  to  vote  for  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.* 

Lawrence  Speed,  legislator  from  Bullock  County,  w^as  tried  for 
murder  in  January,  1870,  in  Montgomery,  but  Justice  Nettles  discharged 
him  on  the  grounds  that  “the  girl  Susan’s  testimony  did  not  agree  with 
that  of  the  other  witnesses. ”t  Shortly  afterwards  there  was  an  in- 
dignation meeting  in  Union  Springs  in  which  many  resolves  were  made 
against  the  Radicals. 

On  July  9,  eight  hundred  negroes  led  by  Slade,  a negro  school 
teacher,  held  a Republican  convention  in  Conecuh  Swamp  near  the 
county  seat.  They  had  first  assembled  at  Old  Zion  Church,  but  this 
had  seemed  too  public  for  them,  and  so  they  had  gone  to  the  w'oods 
where  they  could,  without  being  disturbed,  organize  themselves  to 


f Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  see  map  on  page  747. 

* Union  Springs  Times,  July  21,  1860. 
f Times,  January  12,  1870. 
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support  the  Republicans  in  the  Selma  convention  in  August.  A motion 
was  made  and  carried  to  establish  a Union  Republican  Loyal  League 
and  the  following  Saturday  was  selected  as  the  time  for  meeting  to 
frame  a constitution  and  perfect  the  organization.  Two  weeks  later 
the  Democrats  held  a convention  at  the  courthouse,  which  at  that  time 
was  in  process  of  construction,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Conservative  Convention  to  be  held  in  Montgomery  the 
first  of  September.  They  recommended  Capt.  I.  A.  Wilson  as  a suit- 
able gentleman  to  administer  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  state  A 

Col.  R.  H.  Powell  was  mentioned  by  the  Times  for  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Montgomery  Mail  replied  that  it  was  the  first  sentible 
suggestion  which  had  appeared  in  the  Times  for  ages.f 

The  Radical  nominees  for  the  legislature  were  as  follows:  Judge 
McCall,  white;  Lawrence  Speed,  colored;  and  Jack  Dawson,  colored.  But 
things  were  not  moving  smoothly  within  the  ranks  of  the  Radicals  and 
they  were  threatened  with  a serious  mutiny.  The  Times  of  November 
2,  1870,  carried  the  following  caption  concerning  a meeting  of  the  Radi- 
cals in  Union  Springs: § 

A RADICAL  POW-WOW-BLACKS  AND  TANS  IN  COUN- 
CIL— THE  ODOR  POWERFUL-INSUBORDINATION  IN  RANKS 
-WHITES  URGE  UNITY  OF  ACTION-DAWSON  THREATENS 
TO  BOLT  TICKET-REVOLVERS  AS  ARGUMENTS. 

The  explanation  was  that  Drakes  name  had  been  substituted  for 
Dawsons  on  the  ticket  against  Dawson’s  will  and  consequently  he  was 
an  angry  colored  man.  In  a meeting  at  the  house  of  Nick  Frazer,  a 
colored  cobbler,  about  sixty  negroes  and  half  a dozen  whites  were  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  matter.  Senator  Ben  Royal, 
Pvepresentative  Speed,  and  the  burly  Jack  Dawson  were  the  main  speak- 
ers. Royal  took  the  chair  without  the  formality  of  a vote.  A secretary 
was  elected,  but  according  to  a reporter  who  was  present,  there  were  no 
writing  materials  visible.  As  the  night  was  warm  and  the  odor  power- 
ful, the  reporter  withdrew  from  the  house  and  viewed  the  proceedings 


* Union  Springs  Times,  June  13,  1870  and  August  3,  1870. 
f Times,  August  17,  1870. 
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through  a window.  Dawson  first  obtained  the  floor  and  flayed  Speed 
and  Royal  with  all  his  might.  He  accused  Speed  of  having  been  found 
in  a chimney  under  suspicious  circumstances  and  also  of  refusing  to 
pay  him  the  money  he  had  promised  him  (Dawson)  for  canvassing  the 
county  in  his  interest.  Royal  arose  to  defend  himself,  but  Jack  would 
not  desist  until  the  senator  drew  a revolver  on  him.  Royal  avowed  that 
Dawson  had  sold  a mule  to  him  and  had  guaranteed  the  animal  to  be 
perfectly  sound  and  that  the  mule  had  died  within  a week.  No  money 
was  forthcoming  from  Dawson  it  seemed,  but  something  else  was  forth- 
coming and  that  right  soon.  Dawson  jumped  up  with  a pistol  in  his 
hand,  called  Royal  a liar,  and  launched  epithets  galore  at  Royal  and  all 
who  had  been  concerned  with  the  substitution  of  Drake’s  name  for  his 
own.  When  the  meeting  adjourned  half  the  crowd  went  with  Dawson 
and  half  with  Speed,  and  the  speech  making  continued  in  separate 
camps  far  into  the  night.  Dawson  declared  that  he  would  bolt  the 
Radical  ticket  and  carry  half  the  negro  voters  into  the  Democratic  camp.* * 

The  Radicals  were  badly  divided  with  Dawson,  Hill  and  McSween 
running  on  an  independent  ticket  and  there  was  much  excited  discussion 
among  the  negroes  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  Dawson  and  Drake. 
Radicals,  frightened  at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  told  the  negroes 
that  if  the  Democrats  won  the  election  they  would  be  put  back  in  slavery 
—a  forcible  argument  as  the  returns  showed.  The  Republicans  won 
nearly  two  to  one.t  It  must  have  seemed  strange  for  such  names  as 
Drake  and  McCall  to  appear  on  a Republican  ticket,  but  it  was  the 
only  chance  for  them  to  get  back  into  the  political  arena  and  they  could 
do  little  to  oust  Radicalism  so  long  as  they  remained  outside. 

Taking  their  cue  from  the  Republican  propaganda  concerning  the 
return  of  the  negroes  to  slavery,  the  Democrats  circulated  the  report 
that  slavery  was  actually  back  again  and  that  every  white  man  who 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  would  get  one  slave  and  every  colored 
Democratic  voter,  two  slaves.  One  negro  servant  who  was  absent  from 
his  usual  job  explained  his  absence  by  saying  that  he  went  out  to  pick 
out  a couple  of  “good  niggers”  before  they  were  picked  over.  Although 
Bullock  County  went  Republican,  there  was  much  firing  of  anvils, 
playing  of  bands  and  other  forms  of  celebration  over  the  Democratic 


Union  Springs  Times,  November  2,  1870. 
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victory  in  the  state.  The  representatives  elected  were  D.  A.  McCall,  G. 
M.  Drake  and  Lawrence  Speed,  only  the  latter  being  colored.  Demo- 
crats felt  that  they  were  making  some  progress  toward  regaining  their 
political  power  in  the  county. 

In  January  of  1871  Major  J.  W.  L.  Daniels  of  Midway  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Lindsay  as  a director  of  the  Montgomery  and 
Eufaula  Railroad.  He  had  been  of  valuable  service  to  the  road  in  the 
solicitation  of  subscriptions  and  otherwise.* *  In  the  election  for  County 
Superintendent  of  Education,  in  March,  C.  J.  L.  Cunningham  received 
more  votes  than  his  opponents  combined.  The  other  candidates  were 
F.  C.  Hall,  D.  M.  Banks  and  D.  B.  Cottrell.f 

Negroes  were  beginning  to  appear  in  jury  boxes  in  the  county—  the 
first  one  sitting  on  a jury  during  the  fall  term  of  Circuit  Court,  1870. 
During  the  term  not  a single  colored  offender  would  allow  the  negro 
to  sit  on  his  case.  In  the  spring  of  1871  there  were  blacks  on  every 
jury  except  one,  but  they  were  usually  in  the  minority.  In  a case 
against  a white  man  charged  with  assault  and  battery  against  a negro 
woman,  there  were  four  negroes  on  the  jury,  but  he  was  acquitted.  The 
negroes  made  no  objection  to  him  because  of  “race,  color  or  previous 
conditions.”* 

In  the  county  elections  of  November,  James  G.  Cowan  won  the 
race  for  sheriff  over  two  negro  candidates.  Other  officers  elected  at  the 
same  time  were  Solomon  McCall,  Tax  Collector;  Henry  C.  Hooton, 
Assessor;  Jesse  Locke,  Treasurer;  J.  W.  Harp,  Coroner;  P.  B.  Baldwin, 
Lewis  Christian,  Malachi  Ivey  and  Thomas  Pullam,  Commissioner.! 

During  1872  it  became  evident  that  “Speed,  Royal  and  Company” 
were  losing  their  hold  on  the  Republicans  of  the  county  and  there  were 
several  meetings  of  the  dissatisfied  Radicals  held  in  Union  Springs  dur- 
ing the  fall.  Democrats  were  delighted  at  this  and  organized  Greelv 
and  Brown  clubs  with  enthusiasm.  In  the  November  election  the 
Republicans  were  successful  once  more,  but  everything  moved  along 


* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  January  11,  1871. 
t Herald  and  Times,  March  8,  1871. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  May  17,  1871. 
f Herald  and  Times,  November  15,  1872. 
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smoothly  with  no  quarrels  or  disturbances.  § Democrats  saw  the  political 
wheel  beginning  to  turn  once  more  in  their  favor  and  quietly  bided 
their  time  without  demonstration,  but  watched  the  game  intently. 

Judge  D.  A.  McCall  of  the  Criminal  Court  died  in  December  and 
in  January,  1873,  Governor  Lewis  appointed  C.  J.  L.  Cunningham  to 
take  his  place.  Harry  G.  McCall  was  appointed  to  fill  Cunningham’s 
office.il 

In  November  there  was  a belligerant  demonstration  in  U n i o n 
Springs  due  to  the  war  scare  with  Spain  over  Cuban  insurrections,  but 
the  only  result  seems  to  have  been  a slight  increase  in  marriages.  Young 
swains  used  this  as  a good  talking  point  to  the  ladies  of  their  choice  and 
in  some  cases  it  proved  effective  A It  was  left  for  their  sons  to  fight 
the  Spaniards  at  a later  time. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  the  friends  of  Rev.  M.  N.  Eley 
announced  him  as  candidate  for  Probate  Judge  and  this  was  evidence 
that  the  Democrats  thought  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  overthrow  of 
Radicalism  in  the  county. f 

Meanwhile  the  farmers  were  having  economic  troubles  which  were 
exasperating,  though  they  did  not  get  as  much  publicity  as  did  political 
troubles.  Much  farm  produce  was  being  stolen  by  negroes  at  night 
and  D.  A.  McCall  had  introduced  a bill  in  the  legislature  providing 
that  no  farm  produce  should  be  bought,  bartered,  exchanged  or  de- 
livered except  between  sunrise  and  sunset. § This  was  calculated  to 
prevent  the  stealing  of  produce  and  selling  it  at  night  to  the  operators 
of  “deadfalls.” 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  courthouse  was  laid  in  August  and 
as  work  was  proceeding  rapidly  upon  it,  the  structure  would  soon  be 
ready  for  occupancy.  Building  materials  were  in  greater  demand  than 
ever  before  in  the  county.* * 


If  Herald  and  Times,  January  8,  1873. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  November  26,  1873. 
f Herald  and  Times,  February  18,  1874. 

§ Herald  and  Times,  January  25,  1871. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  June  7,  1871. 
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There  was  much  complaint  that  King  Cotton  was  threatening  to 
become  tyrannical  as  Radicalism  in  the  affairs  of  the  county.  In  a 
report  made  by  Wm.  M.  Stakely,  Sr.,  it  was  shown  that  from  the  first 
of  January  to  July  17,  1872,  there  had  been  received  in  Union  Springs 
250  cars  of  corn  and  487  casks  of  bacon  70,000  bushels  of  corn  and 
500,000  pounds  of  bacon.  This  amounted  to  $1 1 5,000— $70,000  for 
corn  and  $45,000  for  bacon.  Mr.  Stakely  claimed  that  this  money 
should  have  been  kept  in  the  county  instead  of  having  been  sent  to 
the  West.  He  pointed  out  that  three-fourths  of  this  corn  and  bacon 
had  been  sold  to  farmers  on  credit  and  that  as  credit  prices  were  fifty 
per  cent  higher  than  cash  prices,  it  had  placed  a burden  of  $140,000  on 
the  farmers  in  the  form  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  and  liens  on  live- 
stock and  crops,  f 

Added  to  this  trouble  was  the  cotton  caterpillar  which  almost  ruined 
the  cotton  crop  in  1872.  "It  would  be  extravagant,”  said  the  Herald  and 
Times,  “to  calculate  upon  half  a crop.”§  The  planters  were  advised  to 
hold  their  crops  and  get  a good  price  later  in  the  season.  Thus  it  seem- 
ed that  Radicalism,  mortgages,  crop  liens  and  caterpillars  had  combined 
to  ruin  Bullock  County. 


f Herald  and  Times,  July  17,  1872. 

§ Herald  and  Times,  September  4,  1872. 
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Chapter  XV 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  WHITE  DEMOCRACY 

The  two  year  period  following  the  disruption  in  the  Radical  ranks 
was  characterised  by  an  effort  on  the  part  to  restore  harmony  and  to 
keep  the  county  in  the  Republican  Camp.  In  June  of  1876  Rev. 
Charles  Smith,  a colored  speaker,  made  a very  dignified  speech  at  the 
court  house  and  the  white  people  realized  that  a new  type  of  negro 
politician  was  arising— a type  that  would  gain  much  prestige  by  the 
use  of  chaste  language  against  the  fanatical  style  employed  by  such  men 
as  Lawrence  Speed  A 


In  July  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  held  council  meetings  at 
the  county  seat  and  the  number  of  negroes  at  the  Republican  meeting 
was  about  five  hundred,  a decided  reduction  in  attendance.  This,  of 
course,  looked  bad  for  the  cause  of  Radicalism.  The  Democrats  in  their 
convention  showed  great  enthusiasm  and  expressed  the  view  that  the 
whites  were  more  intelligent  and  capable  than  the  blacks  and  should 
therefore  be  the  custodians  of  the  government.  This  was  no  new  senti- 
ment, but  the  whites  had  not  been  so  outspoken  before  this  time.  There 
was  some  talk  of  a race  war  and  the  hotspurs  advocated  the  organization 
of  military  units  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  control  of  the  government, 
but  wiser  counsel  prevailed  and  this  movement  was  squelched  A 


The  lack  of  enthusiasm,  or  rather  the  diminishing  enthusiasm 
among  the  freedmen,  had  several  results,  one  of  which  was  the  arrival 
in  Union  Springs  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  bacon  and  a supply  of 
corn  meal  for  distribution  among  the  sufferers  from  the  “overflow  of 
the  Alabama  River.”  Chunneunggee  Ridge,  upon  which  Union  Springs 
is  situated,  is  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Alabama  River  and  nearly 
fifty  miles  from  it,  so  the  editor  of  the  county  paper  made  much  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  situation.  Never-the-less  many  negroes  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  supplies.  The  form  they  had  to 
fill  out  was  as  follows:  "I  hereby  certify  that  I live  on  overflowed  lands. 


* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  June  3,  1874. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  July  8,  1874:  July  15.  1874:  July  22, 
1874;  September  9,  1874. 
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I am  in  a destitute  condition.  I live  on ’s  place 

located  in beat,  Bullock  County.  I have  a family  of 

persons.”  The  editor  waxed  sarcastic  at  this  subterfuge  and  chicanery 
and  remarked  that  United  States  Marshall  Healey  could  prove  Grant 
and  his  Cabinet  a Klu  Kluz  Klan.  People  of  the  county  looked  upon 
it  as  simply  an  attempt  to  purchase  colored  votes,  but  the  recipients  of 
the  food  worried  not  over  the  meaning  or  significance  of  the  gift.t 

Both  parties  had  full  tickets  for  county  officials  and  much  interest 
was  taken  in  the  campaign.  Negroes  formed  “whipping  clubs”  purport- 
ing to  be  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  members  of  their  race  from 
stealing,  but  as  only  Democrats  were  whipped  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
attempt  to  force  the  negroes  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.* * 

Twelve  deputy  marshalls  were  stationed  in  the  county  a few  days 
before  the  election  and  the  three  in  Union  Springs  were  candidates  on 
the  Republican  ticket— Tanner  for  justice  of  peace,  Youngblood  for 
sheriff,  and  Mabson  for  clerk  of  court.  They  had  full  power  to  make 
arrests  and  could  thus  intimidate  voters  if  it  suited  their  purpose. t A 
crowd  of  three  hundred  negroes  at  Midway  listened  for  three  hours  to 
a Radical  candidate,  but  stampeded  when  a colored  Democrat  tried  to 
address  them.§  But  the  election  passed  off  quietly  with  only  six  arrests 
at  Union  Springs  and  those  for  minor  offenses. 

The  Republicans  won  by  a majority  of  1,647  votes  which  was  a 
reduction  of  229  votes  from  the  election  of  1872,  and  the  Democrats 
gained  397  votes  over  the  1872  election.  Though  defeated  in  the  county 
election,  the  Democrats  illuminated  Union  Springs  with  a torch  light 
procession  a quarter  of  a mile  long  in  celebration  of  the  state  victory. 
Fireworks  and  speeches  added  noise  to  the  occasion.  Midway  boasted 
that  there  was  not  a single  white  Radical  in  that  beat.* 

A few  days  later  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  kill  some  of  the 
“d Democrats.”  A negro  preacher  evidently  under  the  influence  of 


f Herald  and  Times,  September  30,  1874. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  October  7,  1874. 
f Ibid. 

§ Herald  and  Times,  October  28,  1874. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  November  11,  1874,  see  also  Fleming, 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  map  on  page  795. 
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Radical  propaganda  placed  an  obstruction  on  the  Mobile  and  Girard 
Railroad  track  near  Union  Springs  and  wrecked  a passenger  train.  Al- 
though much  damage  was  done,  there  were  no  lives  lost  and  the  only 
casualty  was  the  fireman  who  was  slightly  injured. f 
f Herald  and  Times,  November  18,  1874. 

The  Radical  attitude  toward  the  soliciting  of  negro  votes  by 
white  Democrats  was  expressed  by  the  editor  of  a local  paper  as  follows: 
“If  a white  man  threatens  to  fire  a negro  for  voting  the  Republican 
ticket  it  is  a crime.  If  he  gives  a Democratic  negro  a job  there  is  a howl. ”§ 
It  was  reported  that  negro  preachers  lost  their  jobs  for  canvassing  the 
county  for  the  Democrats  and  that  negroes  were  expelled  from  churches 
for  supporting  the  Democratic  candidates  at  the  polls.  Some  were  beaten 
and  threatened,  and  negro  women  stood  around  the  polls  to  hoot  and 
jeer  at  negroes  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.H 

Judge  Black  was  severely  criticized  for  making  the  bond  of  county 
officials  too  low  and  allowing  ignorant  negroes  to  sign  bonds.  The 
white  people  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  fun  of  negro  officers.  Major 
Strum,  a negro  constable,  was  sent  on  a wild  chase  after  a desperate 
criminal  by  a group  of  “jokesters”  who  told  him  that  there  was  such  a 
character  in  town.  Unsuspectingly,  the  negro  searched  for  him  in  a 
circumspect  manner  and  the  criminal  turned  out  to  be  a peaceful  hound 
dog. 


On  Monday  night,  January  4,  1875,  the  negroes  met  at  the  court 
house  to  agree  on  a ticket  for  municipal  officers.  In  the  ensuing  fracas 
one  negro  bit  through  the  underlip  of  another  and  one  hit  a plug  from 
the  cheek  qf  an  adversary.* * 

In  July  of  1875,  Col.  R.  H.  Powell  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Delbridge  were 
selected  as  Republican  delegates  to  the  convention  which  was  to  revise 
and  amend  the  state  constitution.  It  seems  strange  that  so  ardent  a 
Democrat  as  Col.  Powell  would  go  over  to  the  Republicans  at  a time 
when  victory  was  just  ahead  for  his  party.  He  was  at  that  time  editor 
of  the  Union  Springs  Ledger  and  President  of  the  Alabama  Press  Associa- 
tion. He  was  also  a member  of  the  Democratic  and  Conservative  State 


§ Ibid. 

Ibid. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  January  13,  1875. 
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Executive  Committee.  On  account  of  these  things  he  was  much  more 
severely  condemned  than  Delbridge  who  had  been  and  still  was  an 
avowed  Radical.  Many  regarded  his  as  a traitor  to  the  cause  of  the 
Democratic  and  Conservative  Party  and  the  Herald  and  Times  denounc- 
ed him  bitterly.* 

As  shown  by  the  results  of  the  election  the  Democratic  Party  was 
not  split  by  Powell’s  desertion  for  the  vote  was  1,400  for  the  convention 
and  2,720  against  it,  which  was  the  normal  vote.  Powell  and  Del- 
bridge  won  over  El.  C.  Tompkins  and  R.  D.  Thornton  by  about  that 
same  vote.f  In  the  November  election  there  were  1,351  votes  for  the 
constitution  and  1,282  against  it.  This  was  the  first  time  since  the 
war  that  Bullock  County  had  voted  Democratic.  § 

In  May,  1876,  the  Republicans  elected  W.  H.  Black,  H.  G.  McCall, 
Lawrence  Speed,  Benjamin  Royal,  A.  A.  Mabson  and  William  Pickett  as 
delegates  to  their  convention  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  24th  of  that 
month.H 

In  the  Democratic  and  Conservative  Executive  Committee  meet- 
ing, on  July  3,  George  D.  Rodgers  of  Perote  was  nominated  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  place  of  Col.  B.  J.  Baldwin  who  had  re- 
fused the  nomination.**  It  was  reported  that  in  the  Republican  County 
Convention  resolutions  had  been  made  that  Republicans  would  emi- 
grate to  the  West  if  the  Democrats  carried  the  county  in  the  approach- 
ing elections.  The  mulatto  Speed  managed  to  get  a crowd  of  negroes 
together  one  night  on  the  Peebles  place  near  Union  Springs  and  he  made 
them  a Tip-roaring”  speech,  the  burden  of  which  was  that  Speed  ought 
to  be  put  “back  in  power.” 


“The  7th  day  of  August,  1876,  will  be  remembered  in  the  history 
of  Bullock  County  as  the  day  of  redemption  from  Radicalism.”  Thus 
declaimed  the  Herald  and  Times  when  it  was  found  that  the  Democrats 
had  won  the  August  election  by  a majority  of  2,319  votes.  The  Re- 
publican vote  stood  at  600.  A full  ticket  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 


* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  July  28,  1875. 
t Herald  and  Times,  August  4,  1875. 

§ Herald  and  Times,  November  17,  1875. 
y Herald  and  Times,  May  18,  1876. 

**  Herald  and  Times,  July  13,  1876. 
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crats,  Col.  1.  A.  Wilson  for  the  Senate,  and  Dr.  Groves  Caldwell  and 
George  D.  Rodgers  for  the  lower  House.  Benjamin  Royal,  the  colored 
senator,  who  had  represented  Bullock  County  in  Montgomery  ever  since 
its  formation,  led  the  Republican  ticket  with  Delbridge  and  Speed  as 
running  mates.* * 


In  the  November  election  Bullock  County  went  Democratic  by 
a majority  of  385  votes  and  the  Herald  and  Times  exclaimed,  "Don’t 
choke  it  back  any  longer— Holler,  Boys,  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks:  They 
are  certainly  elected. t 

Republican  leaders  were  suspicious  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
Bullock  County,  accustomed  to  voting  two  to  one  in  their  favor,  had 
gone  into  the  Democratic  column  by  so  favorable  a majority.  A United 
States  Senate  Investigating  Committee  interviewed  William  Youngblood, 
former  Radical  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  the  spring  of  1877.*  He  testi- 
fied that  the  Democrats  defrauded  the  Republicans  by  various  and 
sundry  methods.  At  High  Log  they  held  the  polls  in  a vacant  storehouse 
and  boarded  up  the  windows  leaving  only  small  hole  through  which  the 
voter  handed  his  ballot.  No  one  could  see  what  became  of  it.  One 
Archy  Hill  bought  negro  votes  with  watermelons.  The  Fitzpatrick  box 
was  not  opened  for  there  were  too  many  Republicans  there.  Young- 
blood said  that  the  white  Democrats  had  no  conscience  against  destroying 
negro  votes  and  that  they  thought  such  votes  should  not  count.  He  also 
said  that  in  some  mysterious  way  Republican  majorities  were  converted 
into  Democratic  majorities.  At  Farriorville  there  was  a colored  manager, 
but  the  whites  put  him  into  a corner  with  a tally  sheet  where  he  could 
not  see  what  was  going  on.  The  Democrats  won  at  this  box  by  a large 
majority  and  had  been  winning  there  by  only  three  or  four  votes.  At 
LInion  Church  Republican  names  were  scratched  off,  Democratic  names 
inserted,  and  the  negroes  were  made  to  vote  the  altered  ballots.  Demo- 
cratic tickets  were  printed  to  look  exactly  like  the  Republican  tickets, 
except,  of  course,  the  names  which  many  negroes  could  not  read,  so 
many  colored  voters  cast  Democratic  ballots  unwittingly.  Youngblood 
declared  further  that  the  Democrats  were  no  stronger  than  they  were  in 
1874,  but  that  they  had  charge  of  the  polls  in  1876  and  this  made  the 


f Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  November  9,  and  16.  1876.  Fleming, 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,  map  on  page  796. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  April  18,  1877. 

:!:  Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  August  10.  1876. 
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difference.  He  said  that  there  were  no  convictions  for  fraud  because 
the  grand  jury  had  four  negro  Republicans  and  fourteen  white  Demo- 
crats on  it. 

Much  of  the  testimony  was  vigorously  denied,  both  by  whites  and 
blacks.  Levi  Ford,  a negro  of  Indian  Creek,  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  by  saying  that  Youngblood  had  lied  concerning  his  vote. 
Ford  claimed  that  many  negroes  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  of  their 
own  accord.  Judge  Black  became  involved  in  the  controversy  and  there 
was  much  writing  in  the  county  paper  and  some  violence  or  threatened 
violence  to  Ford.  As  Ford  was  in  the  public  eye  at  the  time  both  sides 
induced  him  to  sign  letters  which  were  published  for  the  purpose  of 
damaging  the  cause  of  their  opponents/ 

Whether  or  not  Youngblood’s  testimony  was  altogether  true,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Democrats  resorted  to  various  tricks  to  win  elections  in 
the  county.  One  good  Democrat  tells  this  story:!  At  Ridgely  the 
officers  of  the  election,  who  were  white  Democrats,  pretended  to  get  into 
a dispute  over  certain  points  of  ballot  casting  and  in  the  ensuing  fight 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  ballot  boxes.  A large  body  of  negroes  who 
had  come  there  to  vote,  and  having  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  by 
sham  battle,  marched  in  a body  to  Aberfoil  which  was  a few  miles  away. 
The  officers  at  Aberfoil  saw  them  coming  and  tried  to  prepare  for  the 
emergency,  but  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do  many  Republican  ballots 
got  into  the  boxes.  However,  the  returning  officer  managed  to  lose  the 
box  as  he  was  fording  a small  creek  which  was  somewhat  swollen  by  a 
heavy  rain  and  a Republican  majority  was  inundated  and  lost  in  the 
muddy  water. 


Others  told  of  the  trick  of  palming  the  votes  and  appearing  to  put  in 
a Republican  ballot  while  really  depositing  a Democratic  one/  These 
and  other  tricks  were  resorted  to  and  old  men  still  laugh  at  the  way 
they  overcame  Radicalism  in  the  county.  They  did  not  consider  it 
wrong  to  do  this  and  were  only  fighting  fire  with  fire,  as  they  said. 


* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  May  2,  1877. 

f Story  told  to  W.  E.  McMair  by  J.  A.  Beverly  who  was  an  election  officer 
at  Aberfoil.  The  former  related  the  story  to  the  author. 

* Mr.  Wingate  Pickett  of  Union  Springs  mentioned  a Mr.  Harp  of  Perote 
as  being  an  expert  at  this  trick. 
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Although  the  "Democratic”  grand  jury  would  return  no  true  bills 
against  election  officers,  twelve  citizens  of  the  county  were  arrested  by 
Youngblood  and  carried  to  Montgomery  to  be  tried  before  the  Federal 
Court.  Among  these  men  were  Moses  Britt,  J.  R.  W.  Pickett,  J.  T. 
Broadway,  G.  F.  Pope,  Z.  F.  Culver,  J.  W.  Stevenson,  a Mr.  Martin 
fiom  Midway,  and  a Mr.  Outlaw  and  two  others  from  Farriorville.t 
f Union  Spring  Herald  and  Times,  May  30,  1877. 

They  were  released  and  Youngblood  in  a letter  to  the  Herald  and  1 imes 
denied  having  anything  to  do  with  the  arrests  A 

Radical  Judge  Black  resigned  in  May  1877,  and  the  governor  ap- 
pointed Col.  R.  D.  Thornton  to  take  his  place.  With  this  resignation 
and  appointment  the  Democrats  felt  that  they  had  at  last  regained 
control  of  the  government  of  Bullock  County. f 

Although  the  white  people  were  probably  not  as  successful  in  over- 
coming social  and  economic  obstacles  as  they  were  in  dealing  with  politi- 
cal problems,  much  progress  was  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Re- 
construction Period.  Though  cotton  caterpillars  could  not  be  counted 
out  like  Republican  ballots  and  the  price  of  cotton  could  not  be  manipu- 
lated like  election  returns,  there  was  much  done  for  agriculture  and 
educational  causes. 

In  January  of  1872  the  State  Board  of  Education  had  provided  for 
a Normal  School  at  Midway  and  had  appropriated  a thousand  dollars 
for  its  establishment  and  maintenance.  It  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  white  teachers  and  was  opened  Monday,  January  15, 
1872,  with  twenty  students  under  the  tutelage  of  Professor  C.  B.  La- 
Hatte.  A person  graduating  from  this  school  was  under  obligation  to 
teach  at  least  two  years.  This  provision  was  calculated  to  relieve  to 
some  extent  the  shortage  of  teachers. 

Apparently  there  was  much  need  of  teachers  in  Bullock  County. 
The  editor  of  the  county  paper  deplored  the  fact  that  although  students 
could  spell  every  word  in  a spelling  book,  they  could  not  write  a single 


* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  May  30,  1877. 
f Herald  and  Times,  May  9,  1877. 

§ Herald  and  Times.  January  1.  1872. 
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line  without  gross  errors.* *  That  there  was  a sentiment  favorable  to  the 
maintaining  of  a good  environment  around  schools  is  shown  by  certain 
prohibition  laws  passed  at  this  time. 

Though  there  was  little  sentiment  against  the  consumption  of 
spiritous  liquors  at  that  time  the  “sale  of  spiritous,  vinous  or  malt  liquors’' 
was  prohibited  at  Perote,  Enon,  Aberfoil,  Liberty  Church,  and  Central 
Academy.  This  was  for  the  benefit  of  schools  and  churches  in  those 
vicinities. t In  Union  Springs  there  were  four  white  schools  and  three 
negro  schools  in  1874.  The  Union  Springs  Institute  which  burned  the 
following  year  had  ninety-three  pupils  in  attendance,  including  twenty- 
three  “boarding  students.’’ 

The  farmers  of  the  county  were  betset  by  all  the  evils  which  ob- 
tain during  any  disruption  of  the  economic  system.  The  case  must  have 
seemed  hopeless  to  many  of  them.  The  cotton  crop  of  1872  had  been 
below  normal  and  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  the  shortest 
“in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.’’  Small  wonder  it  is  that  the 
farmers  joined  enthusiastically  in  the  Grange  movement.  In  August, 
1875,  Grange  No.  19  was  organized  in  Union  Springs  and  charter  mem- 
bers were  given  the  adventage  of  cheaper  initiation  fees.  Men  who 
joined  at  once  had  to  pay  three  dollars  as  an  initiation  fee  and  ladies 
fifty  cents,  while  those  who  joined  later  were  required  to  pay  five 
dollars  for  men  and  two  dollars  for  ladies.  J.  R.  Rogers  was  Master  of 
the  Grange  in  Union  Springs.* 

Soon  afterward  chapters  were  organized  in  other  communities  in 
the  county  and  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  status  of  the  farmers. 
They  passed  resolutions  to  prevent  merchants  from  trafficking  in  small 
amounts  of  goods  about  which  the  ownership  was  questionable.  This 
was  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  petty  thieveing  among  the  negroes 
who  had  no  conscience  against  stealing  a little  cotton  or  corn  and  selling 
it  to  the  merchants.  There  was  much  talk  of  diversification  in  farming 
and  of  raising  food  and  feed  at  home  instead  of  having  them  shipped 
from  the  West  and  in  a few  years  many  farmers  were  producing  enough 
corn  to  last  them  through  the  following  year.  Also  they  began  to  pro- 


* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  June  21,  1871. 
f Herald  and  Times,  August  14,  1872. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  August  20.  1875. 
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duce  molasses,  potatoes,  oats  and  wheat.  Many  people  were  leaving 
the  county  and  going  to  Texas  and  other  Western  states  and  taking 
laborers  with  them.  The  Union  Springs  Fire  Company  was  almost  de- 
pleted by  the  activities  of  emigration  agents  who  were  taking  negroes  to 
the  west.t 

In  Perote  beat  there  were  under  cultivation  in  1876  nearly  eight 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  only  twenty  nine  per  cent  of  it  was  given  to 
cotton  cultivation.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  this  land  was  given  to  the 
production  of  corn,  oats,  rye,  millet,  peas,  potatoes,  wheat,  sugar  cane, 
sorghum,  rice,  peanuts,  Irish  potatoes  and  chufas.  These  crops  suggest 
the  raising  of  hogs  and  cattle  which  was  part  of  the  Grange  program  of 
agriculture.* * 

Some  business  houses  in  Union  Springs  opposed  the  Grange  Ware- 
house by  offering  to  buy  cotton  to  keep  it  from  being  stored  there  and 
in  other  ways  used  their  influence  against  the  organization.  The  Grange 
retaliated  by  asking  members  not  to  trade  or  buy  goods  at  such  places, 
whether  the  one  opposing  the  organization  was  a clerk  or  the  pro- 
prietor. This  engendered  bad  feeling  and  animosity  and  did  much  to 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  organization.  Because  of  the  crop  lien 
system  of  credit  there  could  be  no  effective  boycott  against  the  merchants. 
The  farmer  had  to  buy  his  goods  from  the  merchant  who  was  furnish- 
ing him  and  his  tenants  and  could  not  change  trading  places  even 
though  he  might  desire  to  do  so.t 

In  the  fall  of  1876  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  held  a county  fair  in 
Union  Springs  at  which  was  displayed  many  agricultural  products, 
paintings  in  oil  colors,  crayon  sketches,  rustic  pictures  and  other  things 
of  similar  nature.  In  the  household  department  there  was  a display  of 
pickles,  preserves,  fruits,  jellies,  cakes,  wines,  breads,  hams,  quilts, 
blankets,  counterpanes,  fancy  needle  work,  hair  work,  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  home  manufacture.  There  were  four  breeds  of  hogs,  two 
breeds  of  sheep,  two  breeds  of  cattle,  and  many  varieties  of  poultry  on 
display.  There  were  twenty  Bullock  County  raised  colts  of  fine  blood 


f Herald  and  Times,  March  23,  1876.  Emigration  agents,  plying  their  vo- 
cation in  Bullock  County  were  required  to  pay  a license  tax  of  $100.  See 
Acts  of  Alabama  1876-7,  p.  225. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  July  6,  1876. 
f Herald  and  Times,  October  12,  1876. 
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and  form  including  some  racing  stock.  A tournament  in  which  twenty- 
six  knights  contended  for  prizes  and  maidenly  favors  furnished  action 
for  the  occasion  and  a baby  show  added  a softening  to  the  exhibitions,* * 
and  displays. 

The  Phenix  Cotton  Mill  was  put  in  operation  in  February  1877,  in 
Union  Springs  and  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  into  thread.  A 
stock  company  had  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  op- 
erating the  mill,  but  this  had  failed  and  W.  H.  Black,  former  Probate 
Judge  of  the  county,  determined  to  begin  the  enterprise  anyway.  Col. 
R.  H.  Powell  made  a speech  at  the  formal  opening  and  the  Dixie  Brass 
Band  furnished  music  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Black  explained  that  cotton 
costing  ten  cents  a pound  could  be  made  into  yarn  and  sold  immediately 
for  twenty  two  cents  a pound  and  that  the  eight  thousand  bales  re- 
ceived in  Union  Springs  yearly  could  be  increased  in  value  from  $400,- 
000  to  $600,000  in  this  manner.  As  a bale  of  cotton  could  be  manufac- 
tured one  day  and  shopped  the  next,  there  would  be  an  immediate  turn 
over  in  capital.  Thus  it  happened  that  a man  who  had  been  a despised 
Radical  was  instrumental  in  building  up  an  industrial  business  which 
became  a source  of  income  to  the  county  and  furnished  jobs  for  many 
who  might  have  otherwise  emigrated  to  other  sections.* 

So  ended  the  period  commonly  known  as  Reconstruction  in  the 
County  of  Bullock.  There  was  yet  much  to  be  accomplished— many 
problems  that  only  time,  persistence  and  patience  could  solve— many 
wounds  and  scars  still  raw  and  troublesome,  but  the  white  people  had, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  won  the  rights  and  privileges  of  working  out 
their  own  salvation  in  their  own  way.  So  with  their  hands  on  the  plow, 
they  turned  not  back,  but  kept  their  faces  toward  the  visions  of  a brighter 
and  better  day. 


* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  November  26,  1876. 

* Union  Springs  Herald  and  Times,  February  14,  1877. 
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THE  DAYS  THAT  ARE  NO  MORE 


or 


PLANTATION  LIFE  AS  IT  WAS 

1860-1866 


By  Mrs.  Ella  Storrs  Christian 


Part  II 


(The  first  part  of  this  story  of  conditions  in  Alabama 
during  the  period  of  1860-1866,  will  be  found  in  the 
preceding  Quarterly,  Volume  14,  Numbers  3-4.  M.B.) 
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CHAPTER  7 

It  seems  a merciful  dispensation,  that  in  spite  of  all  of  our  un- 
happiness, we  could  feel  amusement  at  little  comic  trifles,  in  our  daily 
life.  We  had  an  old  gander  whose  mate  had  died  and  he  wandered 
disconsolately  around  the  yard  where  there  was  an  old  uncovered  well, 
and  it  would  really  seem  that  he  wished  to  commit  suicide,  for  he  was 
frequently  found  floating  about  in  the  well,  and  we  could  only  rescue 
him  by  dropping  a noose  around  his  neck,  and  pulling  him  out.  This 
was  done  so  often  that  when  he  saw  the  rope  coming  down  he  learned 
to  catch  it  on  his  neck.  I suppose  his  courage  failed  him  at  the  touch 
of  cold  water,  for  he  was  always  delighted  to  feel  solid  ground  under  his 
feet  again,  and  would  march  triumphantly  off  to  the  corn  field,  looking 
so  important  and  comical  that  we  never  failed  to  be  amused,  though  the 
whole  thing  was  repeated  so  often. 

Your  father  at  last  gave  orders  that  the  well  should  be  filled  which 
was  a work  of  several  days.  Just  as  the  last  wagon  load  of  earth  drove 
up  I went  in  the  garden  to  gather  strawberries.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem 
I did  not  remember  that  when  the  last  earth  was  thrown  in,  the  water 
would  overflow.  Hearing  loud  exclamations  from  your  mammy.  I 
started  to  run  to  the  house  thinking  something  was  the  matter  with  the 
children.  But  when  I reached  the  garden  gate,  I found  the  yard  so 
overflowed  that  I was  a prisoner  until  the  water  ran  off,  which  it  soon 
did  as  the  house  was  built  on  a hill. 

We  never  realized  that  we  might  come  into  actual  contact  with  the 
horrors  of  war,  until  Stoneman’s  raid  through  Mississippi.  South  Ala- 
bama also  being  threatened,  your  father  insisted  that  I should  take  the 
children  to  stay  with  his  sister  in  Montgomery,  as  we  had  heard  such 
dreadful  accounts  of  the  treatment  accorded  non-combatants,  the  raid- 
ing of  houses  and  the  destruction  of  valuables.  I objected  so  much  to 
leaving  your  father  that  the  matter  was  delayed,  and  as  Stoncman  de- 
cided on  another  route  I did  not  have  to  leave  home.  The  most  intense 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  women  and  children,  until  it  was  known 
that  Stoneman  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  as  our  only  defense,  the 
Home  Guards,  consisted  of  old  men,  and  boys,  too  young  to  enlist. 

As  we  were  not  far  from  the  Mississippi  line,  a number  of  strag- 
glers, and  deserters  from  his  command  came  through  this  section  of 
Alabama,  being  tempted  I suppose  by  reports  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
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Canebrake  planters.  This  was  even  worse  than  if  Stoneman  had  come, 
as  they  were  under  no  control,  and  their  sole  object  was  plundering. 
Silver  and  jewelry,  was  what  they  especially  wanted  to  take  home  with 
them.  Being  deserters,  it  followed  as  a matter  of  course  that  they  were 
of  the  lowest  class,  so  it  was  very  necessary  to  conceal  our  valuables. 

There  now  began  to  be  a feeling  of  disaffection  among  some  of 
the  negroes  (not  those  we  inherited),  so  as  we  were  afraid  they  might  be 
tempted,  or  threatened  into  telling  the  raiders  where  the  things  were 
concealed  we  had  to  pack  our  valuables  at  night,  after  the  servants  had 
left  the  house,  and  the  children  were  asleep.  You  can  form  no  idea  of 
what  a job  this  was.  We  packed  all  of  my  jewelry  in  a wooden  box, 
put  the  spoons  and  forks  in  glass  jars,  and  wrapped  the  large  heavy  pieces 
in  cloth,  and  tying  them  altogether,  wrapped  the  bundle  in  oil  cloth. 
This  I now  see  was  a great  mistake,  as  your  father  was  not  strong 
enough  to  dig  as  large  a hole,  as  was  necessary  to  properly  conceal  a 
bundle  of  this  size.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  several  small 
bundles  hidden  in  different  places.  He  first  buried  it  in  the  shelter  of 
the  carriage  house,  I,  watching  and  listening  to  see  that  he  was  not 
spied  on.  But  the  next  morning  we  found  that  the  place  could  easily 
be  seen,  so  while  the  house  servants  were  at  breakfast  he  dug  the 
bundle  up,  and  brought  it  to  me,  and  hid  it  in  the  big  wardrobe  until 
night.  Your  father  then  went  off  alone  and  buried  it,  but  the  next 
day  he  thought  of  a better  hiding  place,  so  that  night  the  bundle  went 
traveling  again.  Just  as  he  finished  digging  the  hole  he  felt  sure  he 
heard  the  sound  of  someone  breathing,  but  the  night  was  so  intensely 
dark  that  he  could  not  see  anyone  and  the  bundle  came  home  again.  It 
made  several  other  trips,  but  for  various  reasons  was  alw7ays  brought 
back  to  the  house.  I positively  grew7  to  hate  the  sight  of  that  bundle, 
and  felt  that  I w7ould  cheerfully  give  it  to  the  first  Yankee  who  came. 
As  last  your  father  decided  to  leave  it  in  the  house  until  the  Yankees 
were  reported  much  nearer. 

There  were  constant  alarms,  and  we  never  felt  safe  from  one  hour 
to  the  next.  Negroes  or  idle  wrhite  boys  w7ould  gallop  by,  screaming: 
' the  Yankees  are  coming,"  which  w7ould  produce  great  excitement  in 
the  yard,  and  at  the  quarters.  One  evening,  I well  remember  the  panic 
produced  by  a boy  running  his  horse  dowrn  the  road  as  fast  as  he  could 
make  it  go,  shouting,  that  the  Yankees  were  right  behind,  and  had  shot 
at  him.  He  rode  on,  and  the  hands  who  w7ere  working  in  a field  near 
the  road  came  running  to  the  house,  followed  by  all  the  negroes  from 
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the  quarters  to  ask  me  what  they  must  do.  I sent  the  hands  to  a field 
at  the  back  of  the  plantation  near  a heavy  body  of  woods,  telling  them 
if  the  Yankees  came  to  scatter,  and  hide  in  the  woods.  1 then  talked  to 
those  from  the  quarters  to  quiet  their  fears,  and  after  awhile  they  re- 
turned to  their  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  children  were  terrified  by  the  excitement,  and  I had  to  talk 
and  play  with  them  for  some  time,  then  sent  them  for  a walk  to  the 
ginhouse,  which  was  some  distance  from  the  road.  I sat  at  the  window 
watching  the  road,  sometimes  thinking  that  I could  see  the  Yankees 
coming,  but  in  the  excitement  the  unburied  treasures  were  forgotten. 
After  some  time  a negro  from  a nearby  plantation,  stopped  on  his  way 
home,  to  give  me  a note  from  your  father,  saying,  that  the  news  had 
been  received  in  town,  and  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  Yankees  might 
be  on  us  by  the  morning;  that  he  was  obliged  to  attend  a citizens  meet- 
ing and  could  not  get  home  before  supper  time,  and  that  I had  best 
hide  “the  bundle,”  in  the  brick  pillars  under  the  porch.  This  porch  was 
very  low  and  consequently  dark  under  it,  so  before  the  children  and 
nurses,  got  back  from  their  walk  I succeeded  with  much  pushing,  and 
pulling,  in  hiding  the  bundle  under  the  porch. 

When  your  father  came  home  he  brought  the  comforting  news 
that  it  was  a false  alarm;  the  boy  who  caused  the  alarm  lived  in  terror 
of  the  Yankee  because  on  one  occasion  when  he  and  some  other  boys 
were  set  to  guard  prisoners  who  were  being  carried  through  Selma,  one 
prisoner  tried  to  escape  and  this  boy  shot  and  fatally  wounded  him, 
when  he  refused  to  halt.  The  other  prisoners  were  very  much  incensed, 
and  swore  to  kill  him.  He  knew  these  prisoners  had  been  exchanged, 
so  whenever  he  heard  that  there  were  Yankees  in  the  neighborhood  he 
was  scared  to  death.  As  he  was  a great  coward  the  other  boys  delighted 
in  tormenting  him,  and  that  day  several  of  them  who  were  out  hunting, 
saw  him  going  to  town  and  rode  shooting,  and  shouting  after  him.  He 
of  course  thought  they  were  Yankees. 

But  to  return  to  the  bundle:  We  brought  it  in  once  more,  and 
after  consultation,  decided  to  entrust  it  to  my  carriage  driver,  Uncle 
Burrell,  a faithful  good  old  man,  telling  him  to  hide  it  where  he  thought 
best.  He  hid  it  in  a little  thicket  of  haws  on  the  bank  of  a ditch,  and 
after  all  danger  was  over  your  father  went  with  him  to  get  the  bundle. 
When  he  returned  he  told  me  that  the  hiding  place  was  so  secure  that 
if  Uncle  Burrell  had  died  we  would  never  have  found  it.  There  had 
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been  a-  succession  of  very  hard  rains,  and  when  I opened  the  bundle  I 
found  to  my  horror  that  the  box  containing  my  jewelry  had  come  en- 
tirely to  pieces,  and  my  locket,  containing  my  brothers  picture,  and  his 
wife’s  hair,  was  coated  with  mud,  and  I thought  of  course  ruined.  But 
after  rubbing  it  free  of  mud  I found  to  my  great  relief,  that  it  was 
uninjured,  and  the  rest  of  my  jewelry  shone  as  beautifully  as  ever,  after 
it  was  washed. 

Your  Uncle  Cobbs  concealed  your  aunts  jewelry  by  removing  the 
weights  from  the  Church  windows,  making  them  up  in  small  bundles 
and  dropping  them  in  the  hollows  for  the  weights.  Your  aunt  Ree  pre- 
ferred keeping  her  pearls  and  some  of  her  wedding  silver  at  home.  She 
hid  them  under  the  roots  of  a large  tree  that  grew  by  the  walk  between 
the  gate  and  the  house.  When  she  turned  from  covering  them  up  she 
saw  Clary,  her  cook,  standing  on  the  porch  and  watching  her,  with  the 
most  miserable  expression  of  face.  She  begged  your  aunt  to  move  them, 
for  though  she  had  “rather  die  than  tell  on  her,”  she  might  be  forced 
to.  Your  aunt  asked  her  if  she  meant  that  her  husband  Jack,  who  did 
not  belong  to  your  aunt,  would  force  her  to  tell.  She  burst  into  tears 
and  turned  and  went  to  her  house  without  a word.  So  the  hiding  place 
was  changed.  She  put  them  up  the  parlor  chimney  and  forgot  she  had 
done  so.  When  the  fire  was  made  the  first  cool  day  in  the  fall  she 
suddenly  remembered  her  pearls,  and  taking  the  tongs  pulled  them  down 
just  as  the  paper  around  the  case  was  beginning  to  blaze.  Remarkable 
to  say  the  pearls  were  not  at  all  injured.  None  of  us  believed  that  Clary 
would  have  betrayed  any  of  the  family,  for  she  had  been  raised  to  play 
with  your  aunt  Ree,  and  myself,  and  was  the  granddaughter  of  Mother’s 
mammy,  who  nursed  all  of  Mother’s  children  too,  she  seemed  always  to 
regard  Mother  as  her  child,  and  that  she  must  protect  her.  I have  often 
heard  her  tell  how  at  the  time  of  Nat  Turner’s  rebellion,  when  she  was 
living  in  James  City  County  Va.  Father  was  absent,  and  she  at  home 
with  just  the  little  children,  and  Mother  was  naturally  dreadfully 
frightened,  feeling  so  unprotected.  Mammy  brought  her  bed  in  Mother’s 
chamber,  leaving  her  own  children,  and  grandchildren  in  her  house  in 
the  yard,  saying:  “You  needn’t  be  scared  Miz  Mary,  I will  bayonet  any 
nigger  that  comes  in  this  yard.  I has  come  to  take  care  of  my  child.” 
She  had  found  an  old  army  musket  with  the  bayonet  on  it  in  the  garret 
which  she  expected  to  use.  Coming  of  this  blood  Clary  could  not  help 
being  faithful. 
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CHAPTER  8 

As  the  tide  of  war  seemed  to  be  moving  this  way,  the  ladies  de- 
cided to  prepare  a hospital.  We  had  a house  rented  and  right  well 
equipped  when  the  Confederate  States  Government  sent  an  agent  to 
establish  an  Army  Hospital  here,  consequently  it  took  a very  short 
time  to  complete  the  preparations.  It  was  not  occupied  for  some  time, 
though  a number  of  convalescent  soldiers  who  needed  proper  food  and 
rest  were  sent  to  Uniontown,  and  entertained  at  the  private  houses.  Of 
course  we  were  all  delighted  to  have  them  in  our  homes,  and  gave  them 
every  care  and  attention.  When  they  were  strong  enough  to  go  back 
to  the  army  we  provided  them  with  comfortable  clothing.  Among  the 
many  soldiers  who  stayed  with  us  was  a young  Missourian,  Mr.  Weaver, 
a member  of  the  famous  Cockrell  s “Fighting  Brigade”.  He  had  been 
dreadfully  wounded,  and  even  on  his  crutches  found  great  difficulty  in 
walking.  When  the  end  of  his  month’s  furlough  drew  near,  his  wound 
was  so  far  from  being  healed,  that  your  father  got  his  furlough  extended 
and  he  was  with  us  so  long,  that  I grew  very  much  attached  to  him.  I Ie 
was  only  a boy,  but  so  brave  and  anxious  to  return  to  duty,  and  was 
so  very  patient.  Though  he  suffered  agonies  with  his  wound,  1 never 
heard  him  complain.  He  was  also  suffering  dreadfully  with  his  eyes 
and  his  gratitude  for  even  so  small  a matter  as  soft  handkerchiefs  was 
touching.  It  seemed  to  be  a great  comfort  to  him  to  talk  to  me  about 
his  home  life,  describing  the  prairies  which  he  loved  so  much,  and  the 
beautiful  prairie  flowers.  He  delighted  Beverly,  telling  how  he  made 
traps  for  “birds  and  varments,”  and  teaching  him  how  to  make  them. 
When  at  last  he  was  able  to  walk  they  would  visit  the  traps  together. 
\our  aunt  Pat  was  staying  with  me  and  made  quite  a pet  of  him,  help- 
ing me  nurse,  and  sew  for  him.  When  he  received  orders  to  report  in 
Mobile,  as  his  furlough  could  not  again  be  extended,  he  left  with  many 
regrets  on  both  sides.  On  reaching  Mobile  he  wrote  me  such  a nice, 
appreciative  letter,  to  which  I replied  at  once,  but  I never  heard  from 
him  again.  I often  think  of  him,  and  even  now,  after  all  these  years, 
can  see  him  distinctly.  1 would  give  anything  to  know  if  he  got  back 
home  safely,  and  is  still  alive.  I certainly  hope  he  has  prospered  as  he 
deserved. 

Speaking  of  my  sick  soldiers,  my  old  friend  Mrs.  H.  had  a very 
funny  experience.  She  also  had  a sick  boy  to  care  for  and  managed 
to  communicate  with  his  mother,  who  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
lines.  When  she  arrived  Mrs.  H.  was  horrified  at  her  appearance, 
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thought  her  a monstrosity,  for  she  was  as  broad  as  she  was  long,  but 
when  she  came  from  her  room  after  seeing  her  sick  boy,  Mrs.  H.  was 
amazed  to  find  her  rather  a slim  woman.  She  had  brought  wound 
around  her  body,  and  pinned  to  her  underclothing,  medicine,  and 
clothes  for  her  sick  son.  Soldiers  very  often  stopped  in  passing  to  ask 
for  dinner,  or  food  to  take  with  them.  I remember  once  a squad  of 
soldiers  stopped  in  the  grove  near  our  house  to  rest,  and  just  as  dinner 
was  brought  in  two  of  them  were  sent  to  ask  for  food.  That  day  we 
had  both  hot  ham,  and  turkey  for  dinner,  so  I had  turkey,  ham,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  dinner  sent  to  them,  we  making  our  dinner  on  cold 
bread  and  butter.  Numbers  of  them  came  to  bring  back  the  plates, 
knives  and  forks,  and  said  they  wished  to  thank  me  for  their  dinner,  it 
had  been  so  long  since  they  had  eaten  such  food  it  was  almost  like  a 
dinner  at  home. 

The  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  of  our  soldiers  under  the  greatest 
privations  was  really  wonderful  when  so  many  of  them  had  been 
accustomed  to  such  luxury.  All  through  the  war  I never  sat  down  to  the 
table,  that  I did  not  feel  that  I would  give  anything  to  send  my  nice 
food  to  the  boys  in  grey,  and  in  the  bitter  winter  weather,  I could  not 
really  enjoy  my  bright  fires,  thinking  they  were  suffering  so  with  cold. 
Of  course  the  soldiers  from  the  far  South  suffered  more  intensely  with 
cold  than  did  those  from  the  more  Northern  states.  We  were  always 
on  the  watch  for  soldiers  to  pass,  and  on  the  first  intimation  that  they 
were  coming  Beverly  would  go  running  to  the  gate,  and  scramble  up 
on  the  horseblock,  calling  out  to  them:  “Howdy  soldiers”  which  seemed 
to  afford  them  great  amusement.  They  would  always  stop  to  shake 
hands,  and  talk  with  him  telling  him  to  hurry  up  and  grow  big  enough 
to  be  a soldier  too.  He  would  come  back  to  the  house  very  proud  and 
happy,  wanting  at  once  to  select  the  horse  he  would  ride,  saying,  he 
was  “most  big  enough  now,”  and  that  he  would  take  with  him  Wash- 
ington, your  mammy’s  son,  his  little  body  servant,  who  was  equally  an- 
xious to  go,  but  said  he  had  “rather  ride  a mule”.  They  selected  a 
different  horse  and  mule  each  time. 

The  ladies  in  town  always  managed  to  find  out  when  a detach- 
ment of  soldiers  was  to  pass  through  on  the  train,  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  made.  All  the  ladies,  and  boys,  would  assemble  at  the  depot, 
loaded  down  with  food  and  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  they 
divided,  and  one  half  taking  each  side  of  the  train,  w7ould  wHk  down 
the  length  of  the  train,  holding  up  their  offerings,  which  w7ere  eagerly 
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taken  by  the  soldiers,  through  the  windows,  and  some  of  them  would 
always  get  off  to  shake  hands,  and  talk  with  the  ladies.  Miss  P.  who  was 
quite  low  and  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  (you  can  pic- 
ture how  she  looked),  was  always  to  the  fore  on  these  occasions.  The 
ladies  were  very  much  amused  one  day  when  Miss  P.  had  been  es- 
pecially prominent  distributing  food  and  flowers,  when  one  of  the  sol- 
diers to  whom  she  had  been  very  attentive,  bestowing  on  him  a raw 
onion  and  a bunch  of  flowers  as  a parting  gift,  exclaimed  as  he  walked 
off:  “Look  boys,  ain’t  she  bully.’’  Her  face  was  a study  for  she  did  not 
know  whether  he  meant  it  as  a compliment  or  was  laughing  at  her; 
however,  she  was  hardly  so  prominent  after  this. 

The  negroes  always  begged  to  be  allowed  to  furnish  something  for 
the  soldiers  to  eat,  and  were  delighted  to  help  take  the  waiters'  to  the 
train.  It  seems  strange  that  facing  the  grim  realities  as  they  did,  the 
soldiers  should  have  been  delighted  to  receive  flowers,  really  seeming 
to  care  more  for  them  than  for  the  food  thy  so  sorely  needed.  The 
Yankee  prisoners  who  were  sometimes  on  board  came  in  for  a share  of 
the  food.  I laughed  very  much  at  a friend,  who  had  taken  down  to 
the  train  some  cakes  she  thought  extra  nice.  As  she  passed  one  of  the 
windows  with  her  waiter,  a prisoner  reached  out  and  took  a whole 
cake.  When  she  saw  it  was  a Yankee  who  had  taken  the  cake  she  was 
very  angry  and  told  him  she  wished  she  had  filled  that  one  with  pins. 
This  did  not  seem  to  prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  cake,  and  as  the 
train  pulled  out,  he  leaned  from  the  window  bowing  and  waving  his 
thanks,  which  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  her  anger. 

The  Army  of  the  West  was  now  so  near  us  that  wounded  soldiers 
began  to  arrive  at  the  hospital  in  LIniontown,  and  we  vied  with  each 
other  in  keeping  them  supplied  with  fowl,  vegetables,  fruit,  butter,  milk, 
and  fresh  eggs.  As  they  grew  stronger  they  were  allowed  to  ride  out  in 
the  country,  reporting  at  the  hospital  at  night.  There  was  one  very 
delicate  boy  who  used  to  come  to  me  every  day  for  fresh  milk.  I grew 
very  much  interested  in  him.  He  was  evidently  gently  born  and  bred. 
The  evening  before  he  was  going  back  to  the  army,  he  came  down  to 
tell  me  goodbye  and  to  thank  me,  though  I felt  like  thanking  him  for 
giving  me  the  great  pleasure  of  serving  him.  I remember  very  especially 
a little  soldier  from  Louisianna  who  was  very  fond  of  coming  to  talk 
politics  with  me.  Lie  was  quite  “frenchy,”  and  talked  with  much  ani- 
mation, was  most  anxious  for  Gen.  McClellan’s  election,  saying,  “that 
would  end  the  war  at  once.’’  A great  many  of  the  soldiers  came  down 
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to  return  books,  and  to  thank  me  for  the  comforts  I had  the  privilege  of 
giving  them.  They  all  talked  so  bright,  and  cheerfully  of  the  end  of 
the  war, 

“They  knew  not  futures  awful  store, 

But  deemed  the  cause  they  fought  for  sure, 

As  heaven  itself/’ 
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CHAPTER  9 

In  the  small  space  these  pages  afford  me,  it  is  impossible  to  pay 
fitting  tribute  to  all  our  heroes,  though  I pay  it  in  my  heart.  But  it 
would  be  rank  ingratitude  and  treason  for  any  Southerner  in  writing  ol 
those  times  to  make  no  mention  of  President  Davis,  that  true  patriot, 
whose  public  and  private  life  was  the  purest.  1 Ie  was  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  the  United  States  has  ever  produced,  and  as  the  years  roll 
on  he  is  accorded  more  and  more,  the  justice  due  him  at  home  and 
abroad.  Words  cannot  express  the  bitter  anguish  of  the  South  at  the 
death  of  our  President.  Memorial  services  were  held  through  the  South, 
all  church  bells  being  tolled.  Alabama  is  proud  to  remember  that  she 
was  the  first  of  the  Southern  States  after  the  war,  to  invite  President 
Davis  to  be  her  guest,  and  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  Confederate 
Monument  at  Montgomery,  “The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy. ” 

I cannot  pass  over  the  woe  and  agony,  that  shook  the  South,  when 
great  “Stonewall  Jackson”  fell.  The  Fourth  Alabama,  was  under  Jack- 
sons  command,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Manassas,  and  frequently  after- 
wards served  under  him,  which  of  course  brought  his  death  closer  home  to 
us.  How  lasting  was  the  love  his  men  felt  for  him,  was  very  touchingly 
showed  by  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Lee  statue 
in  Richmond,  the  summer  of  1890.  A number  of  old  soldiers  who  had 
come  to  witness  the  unveiling,  were  found  sleeping  around  the  statue 
of  Jackson,  and  when  asked  why  they  had  not  gone  to  the  quarters 
assigned  them,  said  “we  were  Jackson’s  men,  so  felt  we  must  sleep  around 
the  old  man  just  once  more.”  To  my  mind  history  has  given  no  more 
beautiful  or  touching  example  of  love  for  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of 
a lost  cause. 


“To  die  for  Dixie,  oh  how  blest. 
Were  those  who  early  went  to  rest, 


But  Gen.  Lee’s  was  the  harder  part,  “To  live  for  Dixie,”  you  know 
how  nobly  he  took  up  the  burden  of  life,  after  Appomattox.  When  he 
thought  duty  called,  he  left  the  privacy  of  the  home  that  was  so  dear 
to  him,  to  accept  the  position  of  President  of  Washington,  and  later 
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Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  train  the  young  men  of  the  South, 
to  love,  honor,  and  serve  their  country  even  as  he  had: 

“And  men  by  time  made  wise, 

Shall  in  the  future  see 

No  name  hath  risen  or  ever  shall  rise 

Like  the  name  of  Robert  Lee.” 


And  Jeb.  Stuart,  our  Prince  of  Cavaliers,  the  greatest  cavalry  leader 
the  Confederacy  produced,  whose  courtesy  proved  his  kingly  blood.  He 
too,  was  worshipped  by  his  men,  and  his  name  is  inseparably  linked  with 
Lee's  and  Jacksons.  Gen.  Lee  showed  his  confidence  in  his  military 
genius  by  placing  him  in  command  of  Jackson’s  men  at  Chancellorsville, 
after  Jackson  was  wounded,  and  Stuart  proved  the  wisdom  of  this  choice 
by  leading  infantry  with  as  great  ability  as  he  showed  in  leading  cavalry. 
I speak  of  the  four  who  were  counted  our  greatest,  though  among  so 
many  great,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  was  greatest. 


And  the  private  soldier: 

“Yours  was  the  grand,  heroic  nerve 
That  laughed  amid  the  storms  of  war— 

Souls  that  “love  much”  your  native  land 
Who  fought  and  died  there  for. 

You  gave  your  youth,  your  brains,  your  arms, 
Your  blood— you  had  no  more.” 


It  seems  a queer  coincidence  that  the  first  of  the  battles  around 
Richmond  was  fought  on  my  grandfather  Storr’s  place,  “Hunslet  Hall,” 
which  was  named  after  the  old  family  place  in  Darbyshire  England.  The 
breast  works  thrown  up  on  the  beautiful  meadow  at  the  back  of  the 
house  destroyed  its  beauty  for  many  a day.  And  the  first  battle  around 
Williamsburg  was  fought  on  my  grandfather  Semple’s  place  “The  Re- 
treat, When  Williamsburg  was  occupied  by  the  Yankees  a very 
touching  incident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  raiding  of  your  grand- 
father Judge  Christian’s  house.  You  know  all  of  your  father’s  family 
had  moved  to  Alabama  before  the  war,  renting  out  the  dear  old  home  in 
Williamsburg,  they  rented  a house  across  the  street  for  Aunt  Fanny,  a 
very  favorite  old  negro,  who  was  opposed  to  leaving  Williamsburg,  where 
most  of  her  life  had  been  spent. 
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An  old  friend  of  the  families,  Col.  Me  C.  promised  to  take  care  of 
Aunt  Fanny,  and  receive  for  her  the  monthly  allowance  sent  by  the 
family.  When  she  saw  the  Yankee  soldiers  go  in  her  Master’s  house  she 
followed,  begging  them  to  spare  that  house.  They  paid  no  attention 
to  her  but  begun  to  break  with  axes  the  splendid  old  marble  mantel- 
pieces brought  from  England.  She  begged  for  the  pieces,  but  they  told 
her  to  go  home,  and  let  them  alone.  She  went  home  and  cooked  all  the 
meal  she  had  into  ashcakes,  which  you  know  is  strictly  a Southern  bread, 
and  was  a novelty  to  them.  Returning  to  your  grandfather’s  house,  she 
told  them  she  would  give  an  ashcake  for  each  piece  of  marble.  They 
consented  gladly  to  this,  and  she  went  back  home  with  her  arms  piled  up 
with  pieces  of  her  beloved  mantels.  Ah  me,  I see  these  mantels  so 
clearly  now,  the  one  in  the  salon,  was  of  pure  white  marble,  and  that 
in  the  parlor  of  black,  veined  in  white,  with  an  occasional  red  vein. 
When  I was  a tiny  child  I loved  to  stand  before  that  mantel,  and  trace 
the  veining,  imagining  there  was  the  outline  of  a mouse  of  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  fireplace. 

Nothing  of  moment  broke  the  smooth  current  of  home  life  from  day 
to  day,  though  we  were  always  unhappy  and  troubled  about  the  army. 
It  never  entered  our  heads  even  for  a moment,  that  there  could  be  but 
one  ending  to  the  war,  and  many  plans  were  made  as  to  what  we  would 
do  “when  the  war  was  over.”  We  had  selected  the  site  for  a hand- 
some house,  on  a hill  in  the  beautiful  grove  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
old  house.  We  often  discussed  plans,  and  expected  to  begin  to  build 
just  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  My  sympathies  were  very  much  ex- 
cited by  the  “corn  women,”  as  we  called  them.  They  came  from  the 
mineral  region  of  Alabama,  which  was  very  poor  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  the  mineral  wealth  had  not  then  been  dreamed  of.  They 
were  too  poor  to  own  slaves,  so  cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  hands, 
and  when  the  men  went  in  the  army,  the  women  were  left  to  do  all 
the  work. 

By  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  these  women  were  in  a pitiful 
condition  of  want,  and  numbers  of  them  came  through  the  Canebrake, 
soliciting  aid;  they  were  a very  illiterate  class,  and  it  was  a revel lation  to 
us  that  women  could  look  as  they  did.  They  refused  to  accept  money, 
but  said  they  wanted  corn,  meat,  and  peas.  I remember  once  your 
father  got  back  home  just  in  time  to  save  his  seed  peas.  I had  seen 
sacks  of  peas  piled  up  at  the  ginhouse,  and  was  on  the  point  of  having 
them  sent  to  the  depot  with  the  corn  for  the  corn-women.  Your  father 
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saved  his  seed,  but  had  quantities  of  other  peas  which  he  divided  with 
them.  If  any  one  could  be  said  to  deserve  credit  for  doing  their  duty, 
their  'men  folks,”  did  for  going  in  the  army,  and  the  women  for  bear- 
ing their  poverty  so  patiently.  They  always  spoke  proudly  of  "my  man” 
being  a soldier.  They  would  not  accept  clothing  for  themselves,  but 
were  delighted  to  be  given  anything  for  their  little  children.  I think 
they  were  helped  by  everyone. 
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CHAPTER  10 

I will  now  take  up  the  thread  of  my  memories  after  the  surrender 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  of  which  we  did  not  hear  for  some 
little  time,  the  few  lines  of  telegraph,  and  railroads,  being  destroyed  in 
many  places.  I cannot  touch  on  the  surrender,  for  to  dwell  on  this 
anguish  unutterable  is  to  unfit  me  for  any  thing  else,  so  I will  go  on 
to  the  battle  of  Selma. 

I can  never  forget  that  beautiful,  peaceful  Sunday  morning.  Just 
as  we  were  going  to  breakfast  we  were  startled  by  a rush  and  roar,  that 
was  almost  continuous,  and  was  evidently  rapidly  moving  trains.  But 
we  could  form  no  idea  of  why  they  were  being  moved.  Your  father 
hurried  through  breakfast,  and  rode  up  to  town  to  see  if  he  could  find  out 
any  thing.  He  came  home  at  dinner  time  telling  me  that  Gen.  Taylor 
had  decided  to  make  a stand  at  Selma,  and  was  trying  to  save  the  small 
supply  of  rolling  stock  left  us,  by  sending  it  on  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and 
burning  the  bridge  over  the  Cahaba  after  the  trains  passed,  that  there 
was  very  little  hope  of  holding  Selma,  but  that  Forrest  would  try  to 
delay  the  Yankees  there,  to  give  Montgomery  a longer  time  for  prepara- 
tion, as  the  Capitol  was  supposed  to  be  the  point  for  which  the  Yankees 
were  pressing.  It  was  belived  in  Uniontown  that  while  the  main  body 
of  the  Division  stopped  in  Selma,  that  a detachment  of  raiders  were 
to  be  sent  through  this  part  of  the  country,  coming  by  way  of  Marion, 
as  the  Cahaba  bridge  had  been  burned. 

The  citizens  of  Uniontown  held  a meeting,  and  decided  that  the 
Home  Guards  would  go  up  the  dirt  road  to  Marion  to  meet  the  raiders, 
and  try  to  turn  them  back.  Thinking  of  this  now  it  seems  to  me  that 
had  they  met  the  raiders  this  mere  handful  of  old  men,  invalids,  and 
boys  would  have  been  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  the 
women  and  children  at  the  mercy  of  the  raiders  and  negroes.  As  the 
company  was  to  leave  in  the  early  afternoon,  I had  to  begin  at  once  hav- 
ing rations  prepared  for  your  father,  and  Wash,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  packing  his  knapsack  which  he  had  always  kept,  hoping  that 
he  might  finally  be  accepted,  and  have  a chance  to  use  it  in  the  army. 
Needless  to  say  I was  miserable,  but  in  common  with  all  the  women  of 
the  South,  never  thought  of  trying  to  hold  your  father  back  from  duty. 
As  soon  as  he  left  I begun  to  make  hurried  preparations  to  come  up  to 
town  to  stay  with  your  aunts  as  your  father  thought  it  unsafe  for  me 
to  remain  in  the  country  alone. 
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It  was  a dreadful  trial  to  have  to  leave  home.  All  the  negroes  col- 
lected around  the  house  and  gate,  begging  me  not  to  leave  them.  They 
even  followed  the  carriage  down  the  road  crying  and  could  only  be 
quieted  by  my  promising  to  come  back  very  soon.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  I could  protect  them  from  the  Yankees,  of  whom  they  were 
horribly  afraid.  Of  course  I knew  they  were  in  no  real  danger,  and 
that  if  I remained  I might  be  subjected  to  gross  insult,  and  accomplish 
nothing.  Your  father  stopped  at  your  aunt’s  to  tell  them  that  I was 
coming,  so  Sister  Anne  and  Mary  came  down  to  help  me  pack.  But 
when  they  got  there  the  carriage  was  at  the  door  and  I ready  to  leave, 
so  we  all  came  back  to  town  together.  The  next  few  days  were  spent 
in  anxious  watching  and  waiting,  as  we  could  not  hear  from  Selma. 
Finally  the  Flome  Guards  came  back,  having  heard  that  the  raiders  had 
come  by  another  road  and  were  in  possession  of  Uniontown.  This  was 
of  course  a mistake. 

The  men  left  the  horses  in  the  woods  near  town  in  charge  of  the 
negroes  they  had  taken  with  them,  and  came  in  secretly  on  foot  to 
find  out  the  state  of  affairs,  before  they  could  decide  on  what  steps 
to  take.  At  bedtime  that  night  your  father  walked  in  the  back  door 
to  my  great  relief  and  surprise  as  I had  no  idea  that  the  Guards  had 
returned.  He  went  on  down  to  the  plantation  the  next  morning  and 
found  everything  in  order,  the  negroes  going  on  quietly  with  their  field 
and  yard  work  and  they  were  perfectly  happy  to  see  him.  He  thought 
it  best  for  me  to  stay  in  town  as  we  could  not  find  out  where  the 
raiders  were.  We  left  home  in  such  haste  that  we  did  not  conceal  any- 
thing, and  we  knew  that  if  the  raiders  came  they  would  destroy  every- 
thing of  value,  so  your  father  decided  to  divide  the  contents  of  the 
smokehouse,  and  storeroom,  among  our  most  trusted  servants  to  keep 
until  we  came  home,  thinking  the  Yankees  would  not  interfere  with 
anything  belonging  to  a negro,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said  that  every- 
thing was  returned  safely. 

That  night  just  before  bed  time,  Clary  came  in  great  alarm  to  tell 
us  that  the  street  was  full  of  men  on  horseback,  that  they  were  sitting 
perfectly  still  and  seemed  to  be  watching  the  house,  and  that  Uncle 
George,  Mother’s  old  driver  who  drove  the  carriage  out  from  Virginia, 
was  hiding  in  the  shrubbery,  thinking  to  find  out  from  their  voices  if 
they  were  Yankee  soldiers.  He  soon  crept  in  saying  he  could  find  out 
nothing,  as  they  were  perfectly  silent.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do 
as  there  were  only  ladies  and  children  in  the  house,  but  at  last  your 
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aunts  Pat  and  Mary  decided  that  the  suspense  was  unendurable,  so 
they  went  out,  and  spoke  to  the  man  nearest  the  gate,  asking  him  who 
they  were  and  what  they  wanted.  He  said  they  were  Confederate 
soldiers,  trying  to  get  to  Demopolis,  but  thought  they  had  lost  their 
way.  Your  aunts  gave  them  directions  and  they  rode  off;  we  never 
heard  what  became  of  them. 

It  was  some  days  before  we  could  get  any  reliable  information  about 
the  battle  of  Selma,  then  we  had  a very  full  account  from  some  of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  it.  We  had  only  a detachment  of  soldiers  there, 
but  the  people  of  Selma  and  the  surrounding  country  assembled  hastily, 
and  threw  up  breastworks,  dug  trenches,  and  made  what  preparation 
they  could  in  the  few  hours  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Yankees. 
There  has  rarely  been  greater  bravery  showed  in  the  defense  of  a'  town. 
Boys  fought  like  veterans,  their  officers  having  to  force  them  to  surrender, 
seeing  that  further  resistance  was  useless.  Even  the  ministers  and  old 
men  more  than  seventy  years  old,  dug  trenches,  and  manned  them,  and 
boys  fought  side  by  side  with  their  grandfathers.  The  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, and  the  rector  of  St.  Pauls,  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  was  a personal 
friend  of  ours,  were  both  seriously  wounded.  Of  course  the  fall  of 
Selma  was  inevitable,  for  the  trenches  were  so  hastily  dug,  and  so 
poorly  manned,  that  the  Yankees  literally  rode  over  them.  But  the  end 
for  which  it  was  fought  was  accomplished,  as  the  Yankees  remained 
there  for  some  time,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  Montgomery;  their  occupa- 
tion of  Selma  was  a dream  of  horror.  They  plundered  and  destroyed 
property,  sacking  stores,  piling  what  they  did  not  want  in  the  street  and 
firing  the  pile. 

Just  here  I must  tell  you  of  an  incident  that  happened  in  con- 
nection with  the  burning  of  the  groceries.  Dr.  Longhorne  had  hired 
out  a negro  carpenter  belonging  to  him,  in  Selma,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  Alf  for  some  time.  It  was  supposed  he  had  gone  to  the  Yankees 
as  so  many  of  them  did,  when  he  suddenly  appeared  riding  a horse  that 
he  said  he  had  "picked  up,”  and  was  loaded  down  with  sacks  of  sugar, 
which  he  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Longhorne,  saying,  when  he  saw  the 
sugar  burning  he  thought  about  “Miss  Lucy’s  nice  preserves,  and  just 
had  to  take  some  for  her.”  He  stopped  by  our  plantation  to  get  water 
and  showed  me  what  he  was  “bringing  Miss  Lucy”. 

A number  of  negroes  in  Selma  at  that  time  were  owned  by  people 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  they  seemed  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  of 
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falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Yankees.  Some  of  them  escaped  from 
Selma,  and  although  the  bridge  had  been  burned,  they  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river.  Your  aunt  Ree  had  allowed  one  of  her  negroes 
named  Henry,  to  go  to  Selma,  and  hire  himself  out,  sending  her  his 
wages.  A day  or  so  after  the  battle  of  Selma  he  arrived  at  your  aunts 
saying,  that  Selma  had  fallen,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  so  had 
come  to  her.  Such  cases  as  this,  show  the  childlike  dependence  of  the 
slave  on  his  owners.  Later  that  summer  he  told  your  aunt  that  he 
wished  to  return  to  his  relatives  in  Virginia,  but  was  afraid  to  travel 
alone.  She  soon  heard  of  friends  who  were  going  to  Virginia  and 
asked  them  to  take  charge  of  Henry,  and  he  wrote  her  from  Richmond 
that  he  “was  safe  home”.  To  return  to  the  occupation  of  Selma:  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a carriage  factory  there,  but  as  no 
one  had  money  to  spend  on  luxuries  it  had  remained  well  stocked  with 
vehicles.  The  Yankee  having  no  use  for  these  rolled  them  out  and 
burned  them. 

The  citizens  were  kept  constantly  hard  at  work  to  keep  their  houses 
from  taking  fire  from  the  piles  of  property  burning  in  the  streets.  The 
soldiers  plundered  private  houses,  taking  everything  of  value  they  could 
find.  Of  course  everyone  tried  to  conceal  their  valuables,  and  some 
succeeded  in  doing  so  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  The  soldiers 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  desire  for  watches  or  jewelry,  and  dug  up 
every  yard  where  they  supposed  anything  of  value  might  be  concealed 
or  buried.  A friend  of  your  father’s  who  had  a very  handsome  watch 
knowing  this  was  afraid  to  bury  it  at  home.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
street  thinking  where  he  could  hide  it,  when  like  an  inspiration  it  came 
to  him  that  just  here  was  the  safest  place.  So  he  begun  to  slowly  work 
his  bootheel  in  the  sand  and  when  he  found  the  hole  deep  enough 
dropped  his  watch  and  chain  in,  smoothed  it  over  with  his  foot,  and 
left  it  undisturbed  until  the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  he  then  went 
back  to  the  place  hardly  hoping  to  see  his  watch  again,  but  there  it  was 
just  as  he  left  it  and  you  can  imagine  he  was  pleased. 

Another  instance  connected  with  the  occupation  of  Selma,  was  an 
experience  of  a lady  who  was  a friend  of  mine.  She  was  staying  on  her 
fathers  plantation  near  Selma,  and  had  two  very  handsome  diamond 
rings  which  she  had  forgotten  to  conceal.  She  heard  one  morning  that 
a squad  of  soldiers  were  coming  that  way  from  Selma,  and  remembering 
her  rings  she  walked  quietly  so  as  not  to  excite  the  negroes  suspicion, 
into  the  vegetable  garden,  and  stooning  down  as  if  she  was  examining 
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the  cabbage  plants,  made  a little  hole  with  her  scissors  in  the  walk,  and 
dropped  in  her  rings,  packing  the  soil  hard  and  smooth.  As  she  left  the 
garden  she  saw  the  Yankees  riding  in  the  front  gate.  One  of  our  men 
had  spent  the  night  there,  so  while  her  sister  delayed  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  door,  she  got  him  out  the  back  way  to  the  stable,  gave  him  a horse 
and  showed  him  the  nearest  way  to  the  river  bottom  where  he  could 
hide. 


The  negroes  told  the  soldiers  that  jewelry  and  silver  were  hidden 
in  the  garden,  so  they  dug  the  entire  garden  over,  but  fortunately  missed 
that  one  little  spot  in  the  walk,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  silver  and  jewelry 
were  hidden  in  the  swamp  they  did  not  find  anything.  After  searching 
the  garden  they  came  in  to  search  the  house,  and  seeing  the  unfinished 
breakfast  on  the  table  accused  the  ladies  of  “harboring  a rebel".  Know- 
ing that  by  this  time  he  was  safe,  Miss  Clara  said  “yes  they  had,  that  it 
was  not  the  first,  and  would  not  be  the  last,  for  as  long  as  they  lived 
they  would  help  Confederate  soldiers,  and  that  she  would  defy  them  to 
find  him.  Strange  to  say  they  were  not  angry  but  said  they  “admired 
the  grit  of  Southern  women”.  All  the  noise  and  confusion  had  ex- 
cited the  peacocks  violently,  and  the  soldiers  never  having  seen  or 
heard  one,  thought  their  peculiar  cries  were  signals,  and  at  each  scream 
of  the  peacocks  they  would  exclaim:  “Hark,  hear  that,”  and  evidently 
thinking  that  a body  of  our  men  were  hidden  in  the  swamp  to  ambush 
them,  they  mounted  their  horses  and  rode  rapidly  off.  Mrs.  W.  always 
said  she  owed  her  house  not  being  burned,  to  the  peacocks  scream. 

Soon  after  leaving  Selma  garrisoned,  they  went  on  to  Montgomery. 
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CHAPTER  11 

After  remaining  in  town  for  a week,  we  decided  it  was  best  to  go 
back  to  the  plantation,  and  I do  not  think  I shall  ever  forget  how 
beautiful  everything  at  home  looked  as  we  drove  up.  The  roses  and 
other  flowers  were  blooming  so  beautifully,  the  air  was  fragrant,  and 
every  thing  so  green  and  fresh,  wearing  such  an  air  of  ineffable  peace 
that  I felt  as  if  I had  waked  from  some  horrible  dream.  When  the 
negroes  heard  the  carriage  coming,  they  ran  up  the  road  to  meet  me, 
and  i had  to  stop  to  speak  to  them  all,  and  hear  them  tell  how  they  had 
missed  me,  and  how  safe  they  felt  now  that  I was  at  home  again.  Wash, 
and  Aunt  Lucy  the  cook,  wild  with  joy  at  having  me  back,  were  waiting 
at  the  front  gate,  to  take  the  children  in  the  house.  Aunt  Lucy  wanted 
me  to  go  at  once  to  the  dairy  and  back  yard,  to  see  how  many  little 
chickens  she  had  “taken  off,”  and  the  quantities  of  butter  she  had  made 
while  I was  gone.  You  know  negroes  are  very  like  children  and  she 
was  so  proud  of  what  she  had  accomplished. 

After  supper  the  field  hands  came  up  to  tell  “Mistis  and  the  chillun 
howdy,”  and  so  I took  up  my  every  day  life  again.  There  were  occa- 
sional alarms  that  the  Yankees  were  coming,  frightening  the  negroes  and 
consequently  the  children.  It  was  a fearful  strain  to  look  calm,  and 
as  happy  as  I could  for  the  children’s  sake,  for  a child’s  happiness  is  so 
dependent  on  its  mother’s  expression,  and  my  children  watched  me  so 
closely,  feeling  that  something  was  wrong,  but  were  too  young  to  fully 
understand,  when  they  were  finally  put  to  bed  and  the  servants  out  of 
the  house,  so  that  the  necessity  for  keeping  up  no  longer  existed,  I 
would  let  my  misery  have  sway  and  cry  for  hours.  I remember  one 
night  I w7as  sitting  by  the  window^  waiting  for  your  father’s  return  from 
town,  when  I w^as  startled  by  a tap  on  the  window,  and  Wash  saying  in 
smothered  tones:  “tis  me  Mistis,  I jus  want  to  tell  you  when  I went  to 
de  woodpile  jus  now,  I saw^  de  road  from  de  carriage  house  gate  to  de 
quarters  gate  is  full  of  men,  so  I got  down  on  my  hans,  and  knees  an 
crawd  to  de  shadder  of  de  palins  to  listen,  but  I can’t  fin  out  who  dey  is 
or  wdiat  dey  wants,  I thought  I had  better  tel  you  I am  watchin  Mistis, 
so  you  w7on’t  be  uneasy.” 

I tried  not  to  feel  uneasy,  but  could  not  help  it,  and  went  on  in  the 
nursery  to  see  about  the  children.  They  were  safely  asleep,  but  both 
nurses  gone,  and  the  back  door  open,  so  I was  even  more  uneasy.  I,  of 
course,  thought  the  men  w7ere  Yankees,  but  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
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some  of  them  might  be  Masons,  which  was  a great  comfort,  as  I hoped 
that  if  I appealed  to  them  as  Masons  the  children  and  myself  might  be 
protected.  So  I took  your  grandfathers,  your  fathers,  his  brother  s and 
my  brother’s  Masonic  aprons,  and  spread  them  on  the  trunks  containing 
the  things  we  valued  most.  Then  I heard  Aunt  Lucy  calling  me  at  the 
back  door  of  the  nursery.  She  and  the  nurses  had  been  out  watching, 
too.  She  said  she  knew  “Master  was  somewheres  round  because  she 
had  found  his  horse  loose  in  the  backyard,  and  made  Dempsey  put 
him  in  the  stable,  she  seemed  to  think  that  if  “Master”  was  there,  every 
thing  was  all  right.  But  this  made  me  even  more  anxious  for  knowing 
how  reckless  he  was,  I was  afraid  he  would  get  in  trouble  with  such 
superior  numbers.  But  in  a little  while  I heard  voices  in  the  road,  then 
your  father  calling  William,  our  head  man,  to  show  those  gentleman  the 
way  to  the  woods-pasture.  He  came  on  in  and  told  me  they  were 
disbanded  Confederate  soldiers  trying  to  get  to  Demopolis,  and  were 
proceeding  with  great  caution  for  they  had  been  told  that  the  country 
was  overrun  with  Yankees.  We  sent  them  supper,  and  they  left  by 
light  the  next  morning. 

Another  night  when  1 was  waiting  supper  for  your  father  some  one 
called  at  the  gate,  asking,  if  we  would  give  some  Confederate  soldiers 
supper,  I said  of  course  I would,  and  four  men  walked  in.  They  look- 
ed so  rough,  and  were  so  strangely  dressed,  two  of  them  having  hatchets 
tied  around  their  waists,  that  I was  frightened,  and  while  they  were 
taking  off  their  hats  I got  a pistol  off  the  mantel,  and  concealed  it  in 
the  folds  of  my  full  skirt.  They  were  so  different  in  every  respect  from 
the  soldiers  I had  seen  before,  that  I felt  very  much  relieved  when  Wash 
came  in  and  took  up  his  station  behind  my  chair.  Though  the  men 
said  they  were  just  from  Selma,  it  was  evident  they  had  not  been  in  the 
battle,  for  they  did  not  know  that  Selma  had  fallen. 

When  your  father  came  he  looked  very  much  surprised  to  see  such 
rough  looking  men  talking  to  me.  He  questioned  them  about  the 
army,  but  they  showed  entire  ignorance,  contradicting  themselves  and 
each  other,  and  though  they  professed  to  have  left  Selma  that  morning, 
said  they  had  not  crossed  the  river,  which  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  do  in  coming  from  Selma  to  Uniontown.  So  we  decided  that  they 
were  deserters,  though  from  which  army  we  could  not  tell,  but  worthy 
or  not,  we  gave  them  supper,  for  never  in  all  my  life  have  I turned  any 
one  hungry  from  my  door.  After  the  fall  of  Selma  the  country  was 
overrun  by  men  claiming  to  be  disbanded  Confederate  soldiers.  We  did 
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not  know  whether  this  was  so,  or  if  they  were  army  followers,  or  de- 
serters from  the  Yankee  garrison  in  Selma.  They  frequently  stopped  for 
food  and  water  for  themselves  and  horses. 

We  had  hoped  to  escape  having  a garrison  stationed  in  Union  town, 
as  it  was  such  a small  place,  but  after  a few  weeks  of  quiet  a garrison 
was  sent  here.  The  officers  of  this  garrison  were  gentlemen,  but  the 
private  soldiers  were  very  rough.  They  wnt  around  to  the  different  plan- 
tations at  night,  trying  to  stir  up  disaffection  among  the  negroes  who 
up  to  that  time  had  behaved  admirably.  Your  father,  after  the  surren- 
der had  all  of  our  negroes  to  assemble  in  the  yard  and  told  them  they 
were  free,  that  he  had  now  no  control  over  them,  that  they  could  go 
where  they  wished,  but  if  they  wanted  to  remain  in  their  comfortable 
homes  they  could  do  so,  and  he  would  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  their  doctors 
hills,  though  he  could  not  pay  wages,  until  the  crop  was  made  and  sold. 
He  advised  them  not  to  decide  at  once,  but  to  go  back  to  the  quarters 
and  talk  the  matter  over,  not  doing  any  work  that  day,  and  they  could 
tell  him  the  next  morning  what  they  had  decided.  They  went  quietly 
off  to  the  quarters,  but  in  a few  hours  came  to  say  they  wished  to 
remain,  and  wanted  to  go  back  in  the  field  at  once. 

So  things  went  on  in  the  usual  quiet,  peaceful  way,  and  though  we 
knew  that  men  from  the  garrison  were  frequently  at  the  quarters  at 
night,  they  never  succeeded  in  making  any  trouble  on  our  plantation,  in 
which  we  were  more  fortunate  than  many  of  our  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  chaplain  of  the  garrison,  who  was  very  active  in  giving  the 
white  people  trouble,  told  the  negroes  that  they  could  not  be  really  free 
if  they  remained  with  their  former  owners,  and  they  owed  it  to  God  who 
had  made  them  free  to  leave  their  owners.  This  idea  of  duty  to  God 
made  a great  impression  on  old  Uncle  George,  who  was  a religious  fa- 
natic, and  though  we  had  counted  him  especially  faithful,  he  left  your 
aunts.  He  moved  off  in  the  night  seeming  to  be  ashamed  for  the  family 
to  see  him  go,  and  they  did  not  hear  of  him  again  for  nearly  a year. 

One  day  after  I moved  to  town  I was  going  to  your  aunts  with 
the  children,  and  as  I turned  a corner  we  came  on  a group  of  negroes, 
Beverly  who  was  running  ahead  recognized  Uncle  George  among  them, 
ran  to  him  and  called  out  “howdy  Uncle  George.  He  seemed  perfectly 
delighted,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  Beverly,  and  put  his 
arms  around  him,  and  when  I came  up  holding  out  my  hand,  he  cov- 
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ered  it  with  kisses  crying  and  saying,  “you  don't  furgit  the  ole  man.” 
He  took  Nell  up  saying  he  wanted  to  carry  her  for  me  to  your  aunts. 
He  told  me  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  your  aunt’s  lot,  hut  watched  it 
every  night  to  see  that  no  harm  came  to  “my  chillun.”  When  we  reached 
the  gate  he  told  us  goodbye  and  walked  rapidly  off.  After  some  time  he 
went  to  your  aunts  saying  that  he  wanted  to  “come  back  home,”  and 
they  told  him  that  his  house  was  waiting  for  him,  so  he  moved  in,  and 
resumed  his  work  as  if  he  had  never  left  them.  I speak  of  all  these 
little  incidents  to  show  how  close  was  the  tie  between  master  and  slave. 
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CHAPTER  12 

The  children  were  playing  in  the  yard  one  morning,  when  I saw 
some  men  talking  to  your  mammy  at  the  gate,  and  heard  her  tell  Wash 
to  bring  the  men  some  water.  In  a moment  Beverly,  who  was  just  six 
years  old,  came  running  in  and  begged  me  to  give  him  a pistol,  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  meet  his  father  because  those  Yankees  said  they  were 
going  to  kill  him  as  he  came  home  from  town.  I succeeded  in  getting 
him  quiet  and  sending  him  off  to  play,  and  was  sitting  in  my  room  per- 
fectly miserable,  trying  to  think  how  I could  warn  your  father,  for  I 
saw  the  soldiers  sitting  on  the  porch  of  a house  across  the  road,  with 
their  horses  tied,  evidently  watching  the  road,  and  I knew  if  they  saw  a 
negro  start  to  town  they  would  stop  and  search  him. 

Suddenly  Wash  came  in,  closing  the  door  behind  him  to  prevent 
the  other  servants  hearing,  and  said,  “Mistis,  I know  you  is  worried 
about  getting  Master  word,  but  if  you  will  write  him  a note  an  let 
me  have  Star  to  ride,  I can  get  it  to  Master  before  the  Yankees  over 
yonder  can  have  time  to  ketch  me.”  I told  him  I had  no  right  to  let 
him  risk  his  life,  for  if  he  did  not  stop  when  they  ordered  him  to,  they 
would  certainly  shoot  him.  But  he  insisted:  “Mistis,  I can  hide  de  note 
so  dey  can’t  never  fin’  it.”  So  I decided  to  write  a note  to  your  father, 
begging  him  to  let  his  friends  know  that  the  Yankees  had  made  this 
threat,  and  were  waiting  for  him,  and  told  Wash  to  hide  this  note.  I 
also  gave  him  a note  to  your  aunts,  asking  them  for  a pattern.  If  the 
Yankees  stopped  him  he  was  to  give  them  the  note  to  your  aunts,  mak- 
ing no  resistance,  and  when  he  reached  town  he  was  to  go  to  your  aunts 
tying  Star  at  the  front  gate,  and  going  across  lots  to  your  father’s  office. 
All  of  these  orders  he  faithfully  carried  out,  getting  back  soon,  and  telling 
me  that  “Master”  had  the  note. 

After  putting  the  children  to  bed  I sat  at  the  window  utterly 
wretched,  watching  for  your  father.  At  last  I heard  voices,  and  a peal 
of  laughter  which  I recognized  as  Dr.  Hudsons,  so  felt  perfectly  safe, 
knowing  his  great  devotion  to  your  father.  He  spent  that  night  with 
us,  and  the  Yankees  seeing  that  we  were  prepared  for  them  made  no 
effort  to  fulfill  their  threat.  Your  father  was  taken  quite  sick  that  night, 
so  Dr.  Hudson  remained  until  late  the  next  day.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight,  two  soldiers  rode  up,  asking  to  see  your  father  immediately. 
To  my  great  trouble  he  would  see  them,  though  he  was  too  sick  to  be  out 
of  bed  and  thought  it  best  that  I should  not  be  present.  So  I sat  in 
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the  nursery,  and  was  soon  relieved  to  hear  from  the  sound  of  their 
voices,  that  they  were  begging  him  to  get  them  out  of  some  scrape.  They 
soon  rode  off,  and  I was  relieved  for  the  time. 


We  had  always  considered  Wash  a great  coward,  for  whenever  any 
fuss  occurred  among  the  negroes  at  the  quarters,  he  always  came  and 
begged  me  to  let  him  sleep  in  the  house.  When  his  grandmother  came 
out  from  Virginia  with  your  aunt  Mattie  on  a visit.  Wash  was  very 
anxious  to  impress  her  with  the  wildness  of  the  country,  and  the  many 
perils  to  be  encountered.  Finding  that  she  did  not  believe  his  tales, 
he  decided  to  represent  polecats  as  being  most  fierce  and  dangerous 
creatures.  There  being  no  polecats  in  lower  Virginia  he  knew  that  she  had 
never  seen  one.  He  told  her  such  fearful  tales  that  he  became  frightened 
himself,  and  one  night  when  he  was  bringing  in  supper  he  stepped  on 
an  old  drake  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  the  back  yard.  Dropping  the 
plates  he  uttered  such  screams  that  the  entire  household  rushed  to  his 
rescue.  You  never  saw  any  one  look  so  ashamed  as  he  did  when  he 
acknowledged  he  thought  the  polecats  had  him.  The  other  servants 
laughed  at  him  for  many  a day,  and  when  his  grandmother  thought  him 
“upperty  she  had  only  to  say:  “remember  the  polecats.  Flowever, 
Wash  on  several  occasions  showed  great  bravery  and  devotion  to  your 
father.  He  was  the  grandson  of  your  father’s  mammy,  and  1 suppose 
inherited  her  devotion  to  him.  One  night  when  we  were  sitting  on 
the  porch  we  heard  loud,  angry  voices  at  the  quarters,  the  negroes 
evidently  very  much  frightened,  and  violently  excited.  Your  father 
thinking  that  the  Yankees  might  be  interfering  with  them,  ran  down 
to  the  quarters,  forgetting  to  take  his  pistol.  In  a few  moments  Archer, 
a negro  whom  I had  never  trusted,  came  running  up  and  said,  “Master” 
had  sent  for  his  gun,  1 was  uncertain  what  to  do,  fearing  Archer  wanted 
to  use  the  gun  himself,  and  still  afraid  not  to  send  it,  as  there  was  a 
chance  that  your  father  might  need  it. 

So  I went  to  get  the  gun,  and  Wash  followed  me  and  said,  “Mistis, 
you  don’t  trus  Archer,  so  if  you  wil  giv  me  de  gun  I wil  slip  out  de 
front  door,  an  no  han  but  Master  shal  eber  tech  dat  gun  whil  I libes”. 
So  I gave  it  to  him,  and  after  awhile  told  Archer  he  could  go  on,  as 
his  master  had  the  gun,  but  by  the  time  Wash  reached  the  quarters 
the  Yankees  had  disappeared.  The  time  your  father’s  gun  was  stolen 
Wash  showed  a great  deal  of  judgment  for  a negro.  Your  father  had 
this  gun  with  him  on  his  overland  trip  to  California,  and  used  it  in 
his  fight  with  the  Indians  on  the  plains,  and  so  of  course  valued  it 
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very  much.  We  had  come  up  to  Church  that  morning,  leaving  your 
mammy  and  the  children  playing  on  the  porch.  A soldier  from  the 
garrison  rode  up  to  the  gate,  tied  his  horse  and  came  in.  Wash  went 
to  the  door  to  ask  what  he  wanted.  He  did  not  answer,  but  walked 
directly  on  in  my  chamber,  and  took  the  gun  from  the  corner  where  it 
always  stood  and  threw  it  to  his  shoulder  threatening  Wash  and  Aunt 
Lucy,  who  had  come  running  in  to  help  protect  my  things.  So  they 
were  afraid  to  try  to  stop  him,  but  watching,  saw  him  go  to  a house 
across  the  road  which  was  occupied  by  an  overseer.  In  the  absence  of 
the  family,  this  house  was  a resort  for  the  soldiers  from  the  garrison. 
Mr.  Wright,  one  of  our  former  overseers,  was  spending  a few  days  with 
us  on  his  way  home  from  the  army,  but  had  gone  to  see  an  old  army 
comrade  that  morning,  and  as  Wash  could  not  get  to  your  father  he  ran 
straight  to  him.  Mr.  Wright  went  over  to  the  house  and  found  an 
officer  as  well  as  several  private  soldiers  sitting  on  the  porch.  He  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  gun  and  the  officer  said  he  knew  nothing 
about  it  but  that  if  any  of  the  men  had  taken  the  gun  they  must  re- 
turn it  at  once.  They  said  they  did  not  have  it.  Mr.  Wright  told  them 
he  knew  which  man  had  committed  the  theft,  and  if  he  did  not  have 
the  gun  then  he  had  hidden  it  somewhere,  and  he  would  report  the 
matter  at  headquarters,  if  it  was  not  returned  at  once.  So  the  man  un- 
willingly and  sullenly,  led  Mr.  Wright  down  in  a very  thick  woods, 
and  showed  him  the  gun,  hidden  under  the  side  of  a fallen  tree.  The 
officer  expressed  great  regret  when  Mr.  Wright  told  him  of  it  and  said 
nothing  of  the  kind  should  happen  again. 

It  seems  very  queer  that  the  man  should  have  taken  the  gun  only, 
as  there  were  four  pistols  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  two  watches  on  the 
bureau,  and  a watch  was  generally  too  strong  a temptation  for  them  to 
resist.  I have  often  told  you  of  the  boundless  hospitality  of  the  old 
South.  I think  we  gave  a very  clear  proof  of  it  one  Sunday  morning.  A 
fearful  cloud  was  coming  up,  when  a soldier  from  the  garrison  in 
Uniontown,  came  in,  asking  for  shelter.  Your  father  had  his  horse  put 
in  the  stable  and  when  dinner  was  ready  invited  him  to  dine  with  us, 
treating  him  like  an  invited  guest.  Your  aunt  Ree  who  presided,  as  I 
was  quite  sick  at  the  time,  found  him  quite  a nice  gentleman.  When 
he  left  after  the  storm  was  over  he  asked  your  father  to  walk  to  the 
gate  with  him,  and  said,  that  to  show  his  appreciation  of  our  courtesy,  he 
wished  to  warn  us  that  the  next  day  an  order  was  to  be  issued,  confiscat- 
ing firearms  of  all  rebels,  that  he  had  noticed  a pair  of  very  handsome 
pistols  on  the  mantel  in  the  diningroom,  and  would  advise  your  father 
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to  hide  them.  This  was  a very  troublesome  thing  to  do,  as  you  know 
your  fathers  fad  for  collecting  pistols,  and  we  had  quite  a number  of 
them;  but  finally  we  managed  to  conceal  them  all,  without  being  seen 
by  the  negroes,  some  of  whom  might  have  given  information  to  the 
garrison. 

There  were  many  depredations  committed  by  the  private  soldiers, 
some  of  the  planters  losing  both  mules  and  cotton.  Your  father  had 
sold  all  of  the  crop  of  '64,  to  a gentleman  in  Selma,  before  the  surrender, 
ol  course,  being  paid  in  Confederate  money.  He  asked  that  we  would 
keep  the  cotton  for  him,  as  he  thought  it  safer  in  the  country,  than  in 
Selma,  and  promised  not  to  hold  your  father  responsible  should  it  he 
taken.  Your  aunt  Ree  was  staying  with  me  while  your  father  was  ab- 
sent on  a business  trip  to  Sumpter  County,  when  one  morning  William 
followed  by  several  other  negroes,  in  a state  of  great  excitement,  come 
running  to  the  back  door  and  told  me  that  a number  of  Yankee  wagons 
had  driven  up  to  the  gin  house,  and  were  loading  up  with  cotton,  and 
asked  if  they  must  try  to  protect  it.  I was  not  willing  that  the  negroes 
should  risk  anything,  but  your  aunt  and  l were  starting  to  the  gin 
house  to  see  if  remonstrance  would  do  any  good,  when  a gentleman  from 
town  who  had  found  out  in  some  way  that  the  wagons  had  started  for 
our  plantation,  and  as  he  knew  your  father  was  not  at  home,  came  down 
to  advise  me  not  to  interfere  for  I could  accomplish  nothing. 

We  went  back  to  the  house,  but  it  was  certainly  trying  to  see  the 
wagons  drive  off  loaded  with  cotton.  I do  not  think  I would  have 
felt  so  badly  had  the  loss  been  ours,  though  we  were  in  no  way  to 
blame  as  your  father  was  not  responsible  for  the  cotton.  We  were 
fortunate  in  losing  only  one  mule,  though  that  was  the  most  valuable 
one  we  owned.  A wagon  had  been  sent  to  town  one  morning,  and 
did  not  get  back  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  expected,  so  we  went  to  bed 
feeling  very  uneasy  about  the  driver,  who  was  one  of  Mothers  old 
servants.  He  came  home  during  the  night  with  the  wagon,  but  only 
three  mules,  and  said  that  when  he  was  coming  home  he  was  over- 
taken by  some  strange  men,  who  forced  him  to  unload  his  wagon  by 
the  roadside,  and  go  with  them  to  take  a load  of  cotton  to  Coffee  Springs 
depot.  After  reaching  the  depot  they  made  him  unharness  Mike,  and 
rode  off  with  him,  telling  Archer  that  three  mules  were  enough  to  get 
him  home. 

Your  father  had  a large  pen,  ten  feet  high,  built  in  the  yard  at 
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the  quarters  to  keep  the  mules  in  at  night.  It  was  built  of  very  heavy 
logs,  the  door  was  locked  and  heavily  barred  on  the  inside,  and  William, 
after  locking  and  barring  the  door  would  have  to  climb  out  over  the 
pen.  Your  father  lent  pistols  to  the  four  men  whose  houses  were 
nearest  to  the  pen,  and  they  took  turns  in  watching.  They  often  reported 
in  the  morning  that  they  had  seen  men  around  the  pen  who  had  run 
off  when  they  shot. 
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CHAPTER  13 


I must  tell  you  of  a funny  incident  about  my  carriage  mules.  After 
my  carriage  horses  were  impressed  we  drove  a pair  of  twin  iron  grey 
mules  that  were  very  much  admired.  They  were  genuine  grey  coated 
rebels,  as  they  showed  by  refusing  to  pass  under  the  United  States  flag 
which  the  garrison  had  stretched  across  the  main  street.  Although  the 
mules  were  perfectly  gentle,  when  they  saw  the  flag  they  wheeled, 
nearly  upsetting  the  carriage,  and  ran  down  a side  street.  This  seemed 
to  afford  great  amusement  to  the  soldiers.  I was  very  much  relieved 
that  the  soldiers  did  not  try  to  force  them  under  the  flag,  as  they 
did  Aunt  Betsy’s  horses.  She  drove  in  from  Wakefield  one  day,  not 
knowing  that  the  flag  was  stretched  across  the  street  and  the  first  inti 
mation  she  had  of  anything  unusual  was  one  of  her  gentle  old  horses 
stopped,  and  when  old  Uncle  Jim  tried  to  force  her  on,  commenced 
rearing  and  then  tried  to  lie  down.  Aunt  Betsy  was  very  much  frightened 
as  the  soldiers  on  the  side  walk  were  calling  to  Uncle  Jim,  ordering  him 
to  make  her  “pass  under  the  flag.”  Some  of  Aunt  Betsy’s  friends  came 
to  her  relief  and  helped  her  out  of  the  carriage.  She  was  crying  with 
fright  as  she  was  quite  an  old  lady  and  very  nervous.  The  soldiers  then 
rushed  at  old  Kate,  forced  her  to  get  up  and  dragged  her  under  “the 
flag”.  They  seemed  to  think  they  had  won  a great  victory  over  an  old 
lady,  her  old  driver,  and  her  old  horse.  After  that  Aunt  Betsy  always 
took  care  to  drive  down  a side  street  so  old  Kate  was  not  forced  to 
“pass  under  the  flag”  again. 


A friend  of  mine  in  Selma  refused  to  “pass  under  the  flag,”  and  two 
common  sodiers  seized  her  by  the  arms,  forcing  her  to  pass,  and  repass 
under  the  flag.  Her  friends  found  cut  that  she  was  to  be  tried  and 
sentenced  to  mark  time  on  the  street  for  several  hours  the  next  day,  so 
that  night  they  got  her  off  in  the  country  where  she  stayed  until  the 
garrison  was  withdrawn,  and  so  escaped  this  degradation.  Of  course  the 
ladies  of  Selma  stayed  closely  at  home  after  this,  fearing  like  treatment. 
During  the  summer  your  aunts  were  in  the  habits  of  locking  up  down 
stairs  at  night,  and  sitting  on  the  upper  gallery.  There  was  no  gentle- 
man in  the  house,  only  your  cousin  Willie  who  was  then  a little  boy. 
So  they  felt  safer  up  stairs.  Several  big  oak  trees  grew  so  close  to  the 
house  that  the  branches  met  over  the  gallery,  so  they  felt  very  private, 
and  thinking  their  conversation  could  not  be  heard  they  talked  freely  to 
each  other.  One  day  Jack,  Clary’s  little  boy,  brought  your  aunt  Ree 
a note  saying  a gentleman  had  sent  it.  She  naturally  read  it,  and  found 
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it  a threatening  note  from  a Yankee  soldier,  saying,  he  had  heard  her 
speak  unkindly  of  the  garrison,  so  thought  he  would  tell  her  what  he 
thought  of  Southern  women,  and  that  he  'would  get  even  with  her” 
before  he  left.  She  tore  the  note  in  two  and  put  her  foot  on  it,  and 
told  Jack  to  tell  that  man  how  his  note  had  been  received.  She  then 
wrote  to  Col.  Britton,  as  he  had  requested  that  the  ladies  would  let 
him  know  if  they  were  interfered  with,  and  he  promised  to  punish  the 
offender. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  first  garrison  stationed  here  were  really 
nice  gentlemen,  and  made  themselves  disliked  by  the  private  soldiers, 
attempting  to  restrain  and  punish  them  for  their  lawless  deeds.  Many 
were  the  threats  made  by  the  soldiers  who  seemed  to  be  a very  low  class, 
as  to  what  they  would  do  to  the  officers  when  they  went  "back  North,” 
and  “those  men  got  the  stripes  off  their  shoulders”.  One  officer  I 
especially  remember,  Adjutant  Bull,  visited  many  of  the  nice  families  in 
the  neighborhood.  Your  father  saw  a great  deal  of  him  in  town  and 
liked  him  very  much.  He  found  out,  I do  not  remember  how,  that  a 
plot  was  on  hand  to  kill  him.  So  going  to  your  father,  Dr.  Hudson,  and 
other  gentlemen,  he  asked  them  to  assist  him  in  escaping  from  the 
soldiers.  I think  he  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  not  stating  where  he 
was  going.  Your  father  sent  him  down  to  our  plantation,  while  he 
remained  in  town  to  allay  suspicion.  Neither  your  aunt  Ree  who 
was  with  me,  nor  I,  had  ever  seen  him,  but  he  gave  me  a note  from 
your  father,  saying,  that  he  did  not  wish  anyone  to  know  who  he  was, 
that  the  house  servants  must  be  told  he  was  “Masters,”  friend,  and  as 
he  was  not  in  uniform  they  would  not  suspect  him  of  being  a soldier. 

When  your  father  came  he  advised  that  Adjutant  Bulls  meals 
should  be  served  in  his  room,  telling  the  servants  he  was  sick.  Early 
the  next  morning  your  father  came  up  to  town  to  find  out  if  the 
Adjutants  absence  had  been  noticed.  Some  hours  after  your  father 
left,  two  gentlemen,  friends  of  ours,  rode  up,  saying,  that  the  Adjutant’s 
hiding  place  had  been  discovered  and  they  had  been  sent  by  your  father 
to  take  him  to  Dr.  Coleman’s  plantation,  which  was  across  the  swamp, 
and  very  near  a railroad  station.  The  night  that  Adjutant  Bull  was 
with  us,  the  soldiers  found  out  that  he  had  been  seen  riding  down  the 
Selma  road,  so  they  started  out  to  search  the  houses  on  that  road,  stopping 
first  at  Mr.  Nicolsons,  where  they  demanded  the  keys  and  looked  in 
every  locked  place,  searched  bedrooms,  and  turned  the  house  upside  down. 
Then  they  went  on  to  old  Col.  Boyds,  who  was  giving  a wine  party  to 
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some  of  the  officers.  These  officers  were  absent  without  leave,  so 
when  they  heard  the  soldiers  coming  they  thought  they  had  better  hide. 
One  who  could  not  make  his  escape  from  the  dining  room,  knelt  down 
in  the  corner,  and  Miss  P.  who  was  a perfect  elephant  of  a woman, 
and  in  her  hoopskirt  covered  quite  a space,  stood  before  him  completely 
hiding  him  from  view,  and  it  would  have  been  a brave  man  indeed  who 
attacked  Miss  P.,  even  had  they  seen  him.  This  was  a literal  case  of 
hiding  behind  skirts  though  not  his  wife’s.  The  soldiers  came  in,  ate 
everything  on  the  table,  and  drank  all  the  wine,  getting  so  drunk  that 
they  could  not  continue  the  search,  and  went  back  to  town.  So  we 
were  saved  from  a visitation  that  night.  But  to  return  to  Adjutant  'Bull’s 
flight,’  he  rode  off  with  the  gentlemen,  and  we  felt  greatly  relieved 
thinking  he  was  safe,  but  that  afternoon  a Yankee  officer  came  and 
asked  for  the  Adjutant.  We,  of  course,  said  he  was  not  there,  he  in- 
sisted he  was,  or  had  been,  reiterating,  "I  am  his  friend”.  We  asked  his 
name,  as  your  father  had  told  us  the  names  of  the  Adjutant’s  friends,  but 
he  gave  an  assumed  name,  so  we  replied  to  every  question,  that  we  did 

not  know  where  he  was,  which  was  true,  for  we  did  not  know  if  he 

had  stopped  at  Dr.  Coleman’s,  or  gone  on  to  Selma,  and  were  afraid  to 
trust  the  man’s  assertion  that  he  was  his  friend.  At  last  he  left  very 
much  annoyed  with  us,  but  fortunately  before  he  reached  town,  he  met 
your  father  who  knew  him,  and  they  came  back  together  to  eat  supper, 

and  go  on  to  Dr.  Coleman’s.  I wish  you  could  have  seen  the  look  of 

triumph  he  gave  us  when  he  came  in.  He  told  your  father  he  would 
never  say  again  that  a lady  could  not  keep  a secret.  After  supper  they 
went  on  to  Dr.  Coleman’s  to  hide  the  Adjutant  in  the  swamp  near  the 
railroad  station  as  Dr.  Coleman’s  negroes  had  betrayed  his  hiding  place. 
Your  aunt  and  I sat  by  the  window  all  night,  and  saw  number  of  soldiers 
go  by,  and  as  they  were  on  the  right  trail,  I expected  your  father  to  be 
killed  for  having  undertaken  this  man’s  protection.  I knew  he  would 
go  to  any  length  to  secure  it.  Fortunately  the  soldiers  got  lost  in  the 
swamp,  so  were  late  in  reaching  the  station.  Your  father’s  party  was 
late  too,  but  managed  to  toss  the  Adjutant  on  the  back  platform,  just 
as  the  train  was  pulling  out,  and  turned  to  face  the  baffled  soldiers, 
who  when  they  found  their  prey  escaped  rode  back  without  a word. 
You  can  imagine  my  relief  when  your  father  came  home  just  at  day- 
break, unhurt,  but  oh,  so  tired!  When  Adjutant  Bull  reached  a place 
of  safety  he  wrote  your  father  a most  grateful  letter. 


One  night  when  your  aunt  Pat,  your  father,  and  myself,  were 
sitting  on  our  front  porch,  1 was  attracted  by  the  red-bird  that  had  a nest 
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in  the  beautiful  oak  tree  with  the  white  Cuban  rose  on  it,  that  grew 
at  the  end  of  the  porch  giving  the  distressed  note  they  make  when  they 
are  disturbed  at  night.  Then  I heard  movement,  and  distinctly  saw  a 
shadow.  In  a moment  I heard  the  rustle  of  leaves,  and  saw  another 
shadow,  against  the  tree  by  the  steps.  Of  course  I at  once  thought  of 
the  threats  that  had  been  made  against  your  father’s  life  by  the  private 
soldiers.  I scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  1 was  afraid  to  tell  him,  knowing 
that  he  would  go  directly  to  the  spot,  presenting  a fair  mark  in  the  light 
from  the  windows  to  anyone  who  wished  to  shoot  him.  So  I got  up 
and  stood  between  him  and  the  shadows,  just  moving  slightly  all  the 
time  to  confuse  their  aim  if  they  were  going  to  shoot.  I kept  this  up  for 
it  seemed  to  me  hours,  and  at  last  heard  a faint  movement,  so  faint,  that 
if  my  ears  had  not  been  strained  I could  not  have  heard  it  at  all;  then  the 
soft  click  of  the  latch.  The  gate  was  in  such  deep  shadow  that  it  could 
not  be  seen.  I said  nothing  of  this  until  the  next  morning,  fearing  your 
father  would  go  to  look  for  the  men.  The  negroes  at  the  quarters  re- 
ported the  next  morning  having  seen  two  men  ride  very  fast  “down 
de  big  road,’’  from  the  house  just  before  bed  time.  I believe  one  of 
them  was  the  man  who  stole  your  father’s  gun  and  had  come  to  kill  him, 
but  hesitated  to  kill  a woman. 

Tate  that  fall  the  garrison  was  changed,  because  the  soldiers  re- 

o o’ 

ported  at  headquarters  that  the  officers  were  Southern  sympathizers  and 
were  too  friendly  with  the  citizens.  We  were  mighty  sorry  to  see  these 
officers  go  for  they  had  become  very  popular.  The  new  garrison  was 
composed  of  Western  men,  and  it  made  them  furious  to  suggest  they 
fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  negro.  They  said  they  fought  for  the 
flag,  and  hated  the  negro.  Their  officers  never  affiliated  with  the  citizens, 
and  there  was  frequent  trouble  between  them  and  the  negroes.  At  last 
the  garrison  was  withdrawn,  to  our  great  joy. 
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CHAPTER  14 

The  fall  after  the  surrender  it  became  necessary  for  your  father  to 
practice  his  profession  which  delicate  health  had  prevented  his  doing 
up  to  this  time.  But  after  the  war  our  means  were  so  reduced,  that  the 
question  of  his  health  could  no  longer  be  considered.  So  he  decided 
to  open  a law  office,  and  moved  to  Uniontown,  renting  the  Rectory, 
which  was  vacant,  as  the  Bishop  had  appointed  your  Uncle  Cobbs 
principal  of  the  girl  s school  at  Spring  Hill.  1 cannot  tell  you  the  fear- 
ful trial  it  was  to  me  to  leave  my  home,  even  though  it  was  home  for 
only  those  five  terrible  but  glorious  years,  and  to  adjust  myself  to  the 
new  conditions.  Among  other  troubles  and  changes,  that  of  hired  ser- 
vants who  were  incapable  and  ignorant  of  their  duties,  from  when  1 left 
the  plantation  very  few  of  my  old  negroes  came  with  me  as  most  of  them 
had  large  families  whom  they  were  unwilling  to  leave. 

I will  not  dwell  on  “carpet  bag”  misrule,  to  which  our  hapless 
country  was  subjected,  or  the  “Klu  Klux  Klan”  as  so  much  has  been 
written  on  these  subjects.  The  “Klu  Klux  Klan"  was  our  only  pro- 
tection, and  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  never  abused,  only  safe- 
guarding in  most  urgent  cases  the  life  and  honor  of  women  and  children. 
1 speak  from  positive  knowledge,  as  your  father  was  most  prominent  in 
this  movement,  and  so  wise  and  fearless.  He  was  in  more  actual  danger 
than  he  was  in  during  the  war,  while  I with  all  other  Southern  women 
could  only  stay  at  home  and  suffer:  “For  men  must  work,  while  women 
must  weep.” 

Alabama  did  escape  the  degradation  of  having  a negro  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  had  several  negro  Congressmen.  Two  negroes 
from  Uniontown,  John  Dosier  and  Green  Lewis,  were  in  the  State 
Legislature.  Aunt  Winnie,  the  mother  of  Green  Lewis,  was  cooking 
for  me,  while  he  was  posing  as  a lawmaker.  She  came  from  Virginia,  and 
had  belonged  to  Uncle  Wat,  an  older  brother  of  LJncle  John  Tylers. 
She  was  a very  intelligent  negro,  but  superstitious,  as  all  negroes  are, 
living  in  terror  of  seeing  “hants,”  as  she  called  ghosts.  She  came  to 
me  one  morning  and  said  that  she  was  sorry  to  leave  “one  of  the  family,” 
but  that  her  constitution  was  too  delicate  to  stand  the  strain  of  seeing 
“hants,”  and  she  had  seen  one  in  the  back  yard  the  night  before.  When 
she  described  the  appearance  of  the  “hant,”  and  where  she  had  seen 
it  I knew  she  had  seen  your  father.  He,  hearing  a noise  in  the  yard  the 
night  before,  jumped  up  and  put  on  one  of  the  children’s  shaker  bon- 
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nets,  and  went  out  to  investigate.  I suppose  he  did  present  a very  re- 
markable appearance  in  his  white  nightclothes  and  the  bonnet.  I told 
her  the  “hant”  was  your  father,  but  she  said  that  her  constitution  could 
not  stand  another  shock,  and  moved  away  that  day.  Old  Uncle  Peter, 
the  father  of  Green  Lewis,  a good  simple  old  darkey,  had  belonged  to 
Col.  A.  C.  Davidson,  who  was  afterwards  Congressman  from  this  Dis- 
trict. When  Col.  Davidson  congratulated  him  on  his  son’s  election  he 
said,  “Lor’  Marse  Alec,  dat  nigger  ain’t  fitten  to  be  a lawmaker,  he 
ain’t  read  ’nuff  norvels.”.  There  was  a negro  postmaster  in  Uniontown 
for  many  years,  Dick  Terrell,  who  had  belonged  to  our  Terrell  cousin’s 
and  was  with  Cousin  Robert  throughout  the  war,  he  seemed  to  be  very 
faithful,  and  devoted,  while  he  was  a slave. 

I was  very  anxious  that  we  should  join  the  Confederate  colony,  that 
went  to  Brazil  soon  after  the  surrender,  but  your  father  pointed  out  to 
me  that  it  was  cowardly  for  any  Southerner  to  desert  his  “Mother,  the 
South,”  in  her  darkest  day.  It  was  due  to  such  men  as  your  father, 
that  the  South  rose  triumphant  over  her  woes,  such  woes  as  you  of  this 
generation  cannot  imagine;  though  you  have  read  and  been  told  much  on 
the  subject  for  to  change  an  expression  of  the  present  day  the  black,  (in- 
stead of  the  yellow  peril)  hung  over  our  heads.  Many  years  of 
freedom,  have  proven  the  impossibility  of  educating  and  elevating  this 
race,  except  in  isolated  cases,  and  I think  many  of  the  negroes,  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  this  fact.  A negro  said  to  me  the  other  day:  “White 
folks  was  put  here  befo’  de  nigger,  and  dey  wil’  always  stay  ahead.  De 
nigger  can’t  never  ketch  up  wid  dem.” 

They  were  a childlike,  weak,  credulous  race,  how  credulous  is 
showed  by  their  believing  that  after  their  freedom  each  family  was  to  be 
given  forty  acres  of  land  and  a mule.  They  were  so  firmly  convinced 
of  this  that  a negro  who  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Price,  came  and  told  him 
that  he  wanted  his  forty  acres  down  in  the  “new  low  lands,”  and  that 
he  had  “picked  his  mule,”  which  was  one  of  the  best  on  the  plantation. 
They  did  not  really  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  freedom,  or 
what  right  and  privileges  it  gave  them.  I think  with  many  of  them 
that  the  highest  idea  of  freedom  was  that  it  gave  them  the  franchise. 
The  first  election  that  occurred  “after  freedom,”  your  aunt  Ree  had  an 
amusing  experience  with  a negro  woman.  She  was  in  the  yard  gather- 
ing roses  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the  loud  screams  of  a 
baby.  Looking  up  she  saw  walking  rapidly  from  the  railroad,  a number 
of  negro  women,  one  with  a screaming  baby  over  her  shoulder.  When 
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your  aunt  asked  what  was  the  matter  with  the  baby,  she  said,  “I  reckon 
its  sick,  but  I got  no  time  to  fool  wid  it,  cause  1 has  to  git  to  town  to 
vote.”  Your  aunt  said:  “You  can’t  vote,”  and  looking  very  much  sur- 
prised the  woman  said:  “Why  can’t  I vote?  I is  free.”  Ree  explained 
that  no  woman  could  vote,  and  the  woman  said:  “Why,  ain’t  you  never 
voted?”  When  told  no,  she  still  said,  “but  I ken  vote  cause  I is  free.5’ 
After  a consultation  with  the  other  negroes  they  decided  they  would  go 
on  and  “try.”  When  your  aunt  saw  them  returning  she  called  out,  “did 
you  vote?”  and  looking  very  much  crestfallen,  she  said,  “no,  Marm,  de 
wouldn’t  let  we  all.’’  A man  on  Capt.  Selden’s  plantation,  who  for 
years  had  been  thought  too  old  for  work,  but  had  been  most  com- 
fortably cared  for  by  his  master,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  National 
election  after  the  war,  sent  to  his  master  asking  for  the  use  of  a wagon 
to  come  to  town  in,  that  he  wanted  to  vote  for  “Mr.  Grandison.”  - After 
many  questions  as  to  who  he  meant,  it  was  found  out  that  Gen.  Grant 
was  his  candidate. 

Before  closing  these,  my  disjointed  memories,  I must  relate  one 
more  incident,  in  which  our  family  were  very  closely  concerned.  The 
last  day  of  the  year,  1866,  was  Sunday.  Your  father  had  gone  to  bed 
with  a violent  headache  and  I was  trying  to  keep  the  children  quiet 
after  dinner,  when  your  cousin  Parke  Terrell  came  to  the  door,  saying, 
that  he  must  see  your  father  at  once.  I was  not  willing  to  wake  him, 
and  said  I could  give  him  the  message  when  he  waked.  But  Parke  in- 
sisted it  was  a matter  of  life  and  death,  that  he  should  see  “Cousin  Robert,” 
at  once.  So  I waked  him  and  after  a few  moment  talk  with  Parke  he 
came  in,  and  told  me  that  he  must  go  immediately  to  your  aunt  Ree’s, 
and  that  I must  not  be  uneasy  if  he  did  not  get  back  before  supper.  But 
of  course  I was  very  uneasy  and  anxious,  feeling  sure  that  it  was  some 
serious  trouble,  and  in  those  days  when  we  lived  on  the  brink  of  a volcano, 
any  thing  unusual  was  upsetting.  At  last  your  father  came  home,  and 
told  me  that  your  cousin  Willie,  and  Jack,  his  negro  playmate,  while 
playing  in  the  room  adjoining  Clary’s  house,  had  overheard  a very 
serious  plot  against  the  white  people.  The  planters  for  many  miles  around 
had  given  notice  to  the  negroes  that  they  would  all  be  in  Uniontown, 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1866,  to  make  labor  contracts,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  thinking  it  well  as  negroes  were  so  unused  to  contracts,  to  have 
them  signed  before  the  proper  authorities. 

The  negroes  had  plotted  to  assemble  very  early  in  the  morning  and 
take  possession  of  the  country,  they  being  masters  and  the  white  per- 
sons servants.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  without  bloodshed,  if 
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possible,  but  if  not,  then  by  force.  Each  one  concerned  in  the  plot  was 
to  come  to  town  wearing  a red  badge.  This  was  a very  widespread  plot, 
and  the  plans  were  well  laid,  but  I am  glad  to  say  not  one  of  our  negroes 
were  concerned  in  it.  The  boys  heard  Clary  begging  old  Jack,  little 
jack’s  father  who  you  know  had  never  belonged  to  your  aunts,  not  to  go 
to  town  the  next  day  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  as  she 
was  so  uneasy  about  her  “white  folks.”  Your  cousin  Willie  though  he 
did  not  understand  what  a serious  thing  it  was,  told  his  mother  at  once, 
and  Parke  Terrell,  who  was  staying  with  your  aunts  came  at  once  for  your 
father.  After  finding  out  all  he  could  from  Willie,  he  went  out  to  Clary’s 
house,  but  old  Jack  saw  him  coming,  and  jumped  out  the  window  and 
ran.  When  your  father  questioned  Clary  she  cried  bitterly  but  would 
only  say  “Marse  Robert,  you  knows  how  I love  Mis  Ella,  and  all  of 
Mistis  chillun,  and  I promise  you  no  harm  shall  come  to  any  of  dem, 
hut  I can’t  tell  you  nothing,  my  life  won’t  be  safe  if  1 does”.  Seeing  that 
he  was  only  wasting  time  in  talking  to  her,  he  went  on  uptown  and 
succeeded  in  getting  a number  of  gentlemen  together.  They  decided  to 
send  messengers  to  all  planters,  telling  them  to  come  to  town  very  early 
in  the  morning  heavily  armed,  which  they  did  (their  firearms  having 
been  restored  to  them  by  Col.  Britton,  of  the  first  garrison  who  was 
stationed  here).  I suppose  Jack  must  have  warned  the  negroes  that 
“Marse  Robert,”  had  found  out  the  plot,  for  though  numbers  of  them 
came  in  wearing  the  red  badge,  no  trouble  came. 

But  all  that  day  I sat  at  the  window  watching  the  main  and  side 
streets.  The  negroes  came  in  groups  of  never  more  than  three,  to  avoid 
rousing  suspicion,  and  1 could  see  them  stopping,  and  talking,  in  the 
large  grove  back  of  the  Rectory.  It  was  a day  of  misery  unspeakable  to 
me,  even  after  your  father  came  home  late  that  night,  and  told  me  he 
thought  all  trouble  was  over.  I thought  the  negroes  might  return,  and 
try  to  carry  out  their  plans,  and  I laid  awake  all  night  listening.  There 
was  no  further  trouble  of  this  kind,  a number  of  negroes  who  were 
thought  to  have  been  ringleaders,  moved  to  Louisana,  and  Mississippi, 
but  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  negroes  settled  quietly  to  work,  and 
many  of  them  declined  to  sign  a contract,  saying,  they  were  “willing  to 
make  bargains,  but  didn’t  want  any  writings,”  or  as  they  would  now 
express  it,  “didn’t  want  to  tech  de  pen."  But  of  course  trouble  with  the 
negro  was  not  at  an  end,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  race,  I believe 
it  will  go  on  forever.  I now  regret  inexpressibly,  that  I did  not  write  my 
memories  of  these  times,  many  years  ago,  for  there  is  much  I wish  you 
to  know  that  has  faded  from  my  memory,  in  this,  my  eighty-third  year. 

Finis 
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APPENDIX 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  chapters,  1 have  remembered  a few 
other  incidents,  that  I think  will  possess  particular  interest  for  you. 
Although  they  happened  prior  to  the  period  of  which  1 have  written 
those  concerned  have  been  spoken  of,  in  the  preceeding  pages,  so  it  does 
not  seem  amiss  to  me  to  give  them  here.  I have  elsewhere  spoken  of 
Ginny,  who  took  care  of  the  little  negroes  and  nursed  the  sick  on  our 
plantation.  Your  father  bought  her  from  Mother,  so  having  known  her 
when  I was  a child  I felt  especially  interested  in  her.  She  was  one 
of  the  most  religious,  conscientious,  negroes  I ever  knew  and  was  a 
‘'Mother  of  the  Gospel”  of  a number  of  the  negroes  on  the  plantation.  Of 
course  she  had  “come  through"  after  “seeking”  many  years  before.  One 
evening  when  she  was  coming  from  the  cowpen,  after  milking,  she  was 
bitten  by  a snake.  She  did  not  stop  to  see  what  kind  if  snake  it  was, 
but  came  running  to  the  house,  screaming  and  crying,  followed  by  a 
number  of  other  negroes,  all  calling  out  “Sis  Ginny  is  bleeged  to  die. 
A snake  done  bit  her.”  We  were  scared  to  death  and  sent  at  once  for 
the  doctor,  in  the  meantime  using  every  remedy  that  we  had  ever  heard 
of,  among  other  things  several  drinks  of  whiskey,  which  was  then  thought 
an  antidote  for  snake  bites.  When  the  doctor  came  he  gave  her  more 
and  she  being  so  unaccustomed  to  whiskey  got  very  drunk  and  danced 
jigs  and  reels,  singing  as  she  danced,  like  a crazy  person,  until  she  was 
exhausted,  and  the  negroes  put  her  to  bed  holding  her  until  she  went 
to  sleep.  She  woke  the  next  morning,  “clothed  and  in  her  right  mind, 
and  when  the  other  negroes  told  her  of  how  she  had  sung  and  danced 
the  night  before,  she  was  deeply  mortified,  being  such  a prominent 
“member,”  she  felt  her  fall  from  grace  very  keenly. 

You  know  negroes  think  it  an  unpardonable  sin  to  dance,  or  sing  a 
song,  after  they  have  “come  through.”  She  was  perfectly  wretched  and 
would  not  be  comforted  though  the  doctor  told  her  that  the  sin  was  his, 
not  hers,  as  he  gave  her  the  whiskey.  But  she  insisted  for  some  time 
that  she  would  have  to  “seek  and  get  religion  over  again’ . I supporse  the 
snake  was  not  a poisonous  one  as  she  felt  no  ill  effects  afterwards.  She 
lived  for  many  years  leading  a good,  pious  life,  never  again  falling  from 
grace.  She  died  with  dropsy  of  the  heart  during  the  war  and  I have 
never  seen  greater  patience  and  resignation  to  suffering  which  was  in 
tense.  When  the  violent  paroxysms  of  pain  would  pass  she  would  clap 
her  hands  and  say  “Lord,  you  knows,  you  knows  what’s  good  for  me,  1 
don’t  murmur”.  Her  husband  was  with  our  wagon  at  the  salt  works 
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and  when  she  was  taken  sick  your  father  sent  another  man  to  take  his 
place,  so  he  could  come  home  and  be  with  Ginny.  It  seemed  a great 
comfort  to  her  to  be  with  her  husband  at  the  last. 


Now  about  Uncle  George’s  religious  fanaticism.  He  came  very 
near  losing  his  life  when  I was  a child,  in  his  attempt  to  get  to  a meeting 
at  Cousin  William  Armisteads.  We  had  to  buy  all  of  our  supplies  in 
Mobile,  and  as  there  were  no  railroads  then  in  the  Canebrake,  they  were 
brought  up  the  river  to  the  nearest  landing.  That  winter  the  roads  and 
weather  were  dreadful,  but  as  Mother  and  her  brother,  Uncle  James 
Semple,  were  anxious  to  get  their  supplies  before  Christmas,  they  each 
sent  a six  mule  wagon  with  two  drivers  for  each  wagon,  to  Candy’s  Land- 
ing, for  the  supplies.  When  they  reached  Pickens  Creek,  they  found 
it  out  of  its  banks  and  covering  the  bridge.  They  waited  awhile  hoping 
the  water  would  run  down,  as  that  creek  ran  down  as  quickly  as  it  rose, 
but  it  begun  to  rain  hard  and  grew  very  dark.  Uncle  James’  two 
negroes,  Sam  and  Stepney,  wanted  to  force  the  mules  in,  althought  they 
had  been  told  positively  if  the  creek  was  up  not  to  attempt  to  ford  it. 
Uncle  George  said  “Mistis  mule  shouldn’t  go  in,”  and  made  our  other 
driver  take  Mother’s  wagon  to  a safe  distance  from  the  creek.  Sam  and 
Stepney  were  so  anxious  to  get  to  the  big  “Christmas  meeting,”  that  they 
persuaded  Llncle  George  to  help  them  across,  by  riding  their  leading 
mule  into  the  water,  telling  him  that  was  his  only  chance  to  get  to  the 
meeting.  So  they  forced  the  mules  in,  but  the  water  was  deeper  than 
they  thought,  which  frightened  the  mules  so  that  they  attempted  to 
turn,  and  falling  over  the  side  of  the  bridge  were  swept  rapidly  down 
stream,  breaking  loose  from  the  wagon  in  the  fall.  Fortunately  Llncle 
George  was  able  to  cling  to  the  mule  he  was  riding.  The  harness  on  the 
leading  mules  caught  around  a small  tree  as  they  were  swimming  down 
creek,  and  Uncle  George  caught  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  managed 
to  climb  it,  but  he  soon  found  it  would  be  rooted  up  by  the  struggles  of 
the  mules,  so  he  got  out  his  knife  and  holding  on  with  one  hand  man- 
aged to  cut  the  harness,  though  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  the 
mules.  Sam  was  caught  under  the  mule  he  was  riding  and  both  were 
drowned.  His  body  was  not  recovered  until  the  spring  when  the  creek 
ran  down.  Stepney’s  body  was  found  the  next  day,  caught  on  a pile 
of  driftwood.  The  five  remaining  mules  swam  out  on  the  other  side  and 
ran  to  Cousin  William's  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  stopping  on 
their  way  to  Candy’s  Landing.  As  they  passed  the  meeting  house  the 
negroes  heard  them  and  ran  out,  fortunately  recognizing  them  as  “Mars 
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Jeems  Semples  mules,”  and  as  they  were  expecting  the  wagons  that  night, 
they  thought  some  accident  must  have  happened.  So  taking  torches  they 
started  to  the  creek,  and  heard  Uncle  Georges  screams  for  help  several 
miles  before  they  reached  him. 


The  old  man  had  to  cling  to  the  little  tree  nearly  all  night,  be- 
cause the  negroes  had  to  go  some  miles  to  get  a skiff  to  rescue  him  in. 
They  took  him  to  Cousin  William’s  where  he  had  to  remain  for  several 
weeks.  Uncle  James  always  made  a point  that  we  should  be  together 
at  his  house  when  the  Christmas  supplies  for  the  two  families  came, 
and  we  were  all  listening  eagerly  for  the  wagon’s  return,  when  we  saw 
Mother’s  other  driver  coming  with  her  mules.  The  roads  being  by 
this  time  so  bad  that  he  left  the  wagon  by  the  creek.  He  rode  up 
calling  out,  “Stepney,  Sam,  and  ole  Winny  is  drowned,”  (You  know  how 
negroes  love  to  tell  bad  news)  Old  Aunt  Tillotsy,  Stepney’s  mother,  one 
of  whose  other  children  had  been  killed  in  the  gin  not  long  before,  heard 
him,  and  came  running  up  from  the  quarters,  screaming,  and  tearing  off 
her  head  and  neck  handkerchief  as  she  ran.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  rolling  over,  and  over,  crying  out:  “If  my  chillun  died  in  de  bed 
I could  stan  it,  but  for  someone  to  come  long  and  tell  ole  Tillotsy  “your 
chile  is  dead,  I can’t  stan  it.”.  We  all  did  what  we  could  to  comfort 
her,  it  seemed  to  make  her  grief  greater  that  she  could  not  have  him 
buried  at  home,  so  Uncle  James  promised  her  that  as  soon  as  the  creek 
went  down  he  would  have  the  body  brought  from  Cousin  Williams 
where  it  had  been  buried.  So  the  poor  old  woman  had  the  comfort  of 
having  Stepney  buried  with  her  other  children  in  the  negro  graveyard, 
which  was  on  every  plantation.  His  death  being  such  a tragic  one,  there 
was  an  immense  crowd  at  his  funeral,  and  Aunt  Tillotsy  really  seemed 
proud  of  “de  big  funeral.”  At  last  Uncle  George  came  home,  and  we 
all  ran  out  to  meet  him.  The  old  man  was  so  overcome  at  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  us,  and  at  the  memory  of  that  dreadful  night,  that  he  cried  like 
a child,  and  insisted  on  repeating  over  and  over,  the  account  of  his 
awful  experience.  I think  all  that  he  passed  through  seriously  affected 
his  mind  for  some  years.  The  death  of  Sam  and  Stepney  made  a very 
lasting  impression  on  the  negroes.  They  seemed  to  think  it  was  a direct 
visitation  of  God,  to  punish  them  for  their  disobedience. 


One  of  the  most  wide  spread  and  best  organized  insurrection  plots, 
ever  made  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  found  out  by  two  little  boys, 
w ho  showed  remarkable  self  control  and  prudence.  They  were  the  sons 
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of  a poor  widow,  Mrs.  Steed,  who  lived  on  a little  prairie  that  was  cov- 
ered with  long  grass.  It  was  a very  isolated  spot,  which  I suppose  was 
the  reason  it  was  chosen  by  the  negroes  for  a meeting  place.  They  could 
see  for  a distance  in  all  directions,  and  lying  down  in  the  high  grass, 
could  not  be  seen  themselves. 

The  boys  were  waked  one  night  by  the  low  murmur  of  voices. 
The  boys  opened  the  door  cautiously  and  got  down  the  steps  without 
being  heard  then,  dropped  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and  succeeded  in 
crawling  not  only  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  being  said,  but  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ringleaders.  The  boys  kept  perfectly  still  until  the  meet- 
ing was  over  and  the  negroes  dispersed.  The  plot  was  to  be  carried  out 
in  a few  days.  All  the  white  men  were  to  be  killed,  reserving  the  white 
ladies  for  the  negroes’  wives.  One  of  the  ringleaders  who  had  been 
very  much  indulged  by  his  master  and  was  considered  faithful,  stipulated 
that  he  was  to  have  a handsome  suit  of  clothes  which  his  master  had 
just  received  from  Richmond.  The  cook  on  the  same  plantation  said 
she  wished  her  husband  killed  “wit  his  white  folks.’’  He  was  the  only 
negro  belonging  to  this  gentleman  who  was  not  implicated  in  the  plot, 
and  she  would  marry  another  negro  and  go  to  Virginia  on  a bridal  trip: 
This  is  just  a specimen  of  their  plans.  The  boys  came  to  town  the  next 
day  and  told  the  leading  citizens  of  the  plot.  They  at  once  organized  a 
company  and  going  to  the  different  plantations  arrested  all  the  negroes 
who  were  implicated.  They  were  taken  to  the  nearest  jails,  then  tried 
and  most  of  the  ringleaders  hung.  This  happened  in  the  forties. 

The  negro  character  is  a strange  one,  full  of  contradictions.  While 
capable  of  forming  the  dreadful  bloodthirsty  plots  I have  told  you  of, 
they  seem  at  the  same  time  to  be  deeply  religious,  and  never  so  happy 
as  when  going  to  church,  and  singing  hymns.  They  believe  implicitly 
that  God  will  always  answer  their  prayers. 


One  of  their  hymns  that  I have  just  remembered,  is: 


Goldn’  harps  air  ober  yondr, 
Goldn’  harps  air  ober  yondr, 
Goldn’  harps  air  ober  yondr, 
On  de  oder  shoor; 
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Bime  by,  we  ill  go  an  play  em, 

Bime  by,  we  ’ill  go  an  play  em, 

On  de  udder  shoor. 

Goldn  slippers  ober  yonder, 

Goldn  slippers  ober  yonder, 

Goldn  slippers  ober  yonder, 

On  de  udder  shoor; 

Bime  by,  we  ill  go  an  ware  em, 

Bime  by,  we  ill  go  an  ware  em, 

On  de  udder  shoor. 

Methdist  Meetings  ober  yondr, 

Methdist  Meetings  ober  yondr, 

Methdist  Meetings  ober  yondr, 

On  de  udder  shoor; 

Bime  by,  we  ’ill  go  an  jien  em, 

Bime  by,  we  ill  go  an  jien  em, 

On  de  udder  shoor. 

Mary  an  Marthy,  ober  yondr, 

Mary  an  Marthy,  ober  yondr, 

Mary  an  Marthy,  ober  yondr, 

On  de  udder  shoor; 

Bime  by,  we  ill  go  an  see  em, 

Bime  by,  we  ill  go  an  see  em, 

On  de  udder  shoor. 

They  would  go  on  adding  Bible  characters  as  they  remembered 
them  and  names  of  persons  they  expected  to  see,  “on  de  udder  shoor”. 

I will  give  you  some  other  fragments,  that  come  to  me  as  I write: 

"Way  ober  in  Gerden 
You  hear  dem  angels  mone, 

Such  a moneing  in  de  hebens 
Gust  befo’  de  break  ob  day; 

We  ’ill  drink  free  grace  foreber, 

We  ’ill  drink  free  grace  foreber, 

We  ’ill  drink  free  grace  foreber, 

And  sit  all  round  dat  thron’.” 
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Another  fragment: 


“We  ’ill  lan’  on  dat  shoor, 

We  ’ill  lan’  on  dat  shoor, 

We  ’ill  lan’  on  dat  shoor,  chillun, 

God  will  bless  for  ebermore; 

Tis  notting  but  de  debil, 

An  dat  you  mabe  sho, 

An  less  you  git  converted, 

To  him  you  ’ill  sholy  go.” 

Their  ideas  of  the  hereafter,  both  heaven  and  hell,  were  very 
crude.  Uncle  Burrell  was  talking  to  your  father  one  day  and  said  that 
some  one  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  was  as  innocent  as  an  angel  in 
heaven.  Your  father  asked  him,  “how  do  you  think  an  angel  looks 
Burrell?”  He  said:  “Well,  Marster,  I think  dey  has  wings  an  feathers 
on  em  like  squabs,  an  flies  bout  drinkin  milk  and  honey.” 

Your  mammy  you  remember,  frequently  burnt  her  hands  very 
badly  in  cooking,  and  when  she  inflicted  a very  bad  burn  she  would 
exclaim,  “Fire  is  hot  but  hell  is  hotter,”  and  seemed  to  think  that  this 
fact  eased  the  pain. 

I have  spoken  in  the  earlier  pages  of  your  father’s  trip  to  California, 
and  his  fight  with  the  Indians,  but  I am  sure  you  would  like  to  have  a 
full  account  of  the  fight.  His  last  year  at  William  and  Mary,  his 
health  gave  way  so  entirely  that  the  doctors  told  his  father  that  he 
must  take  an  over-land  trip  to  California  at  once,  and  that  he  would 
probably  have  to  remain  there  some  time.  It  was  a great  disappoint- 
ment to  him  not  to  remain  and  graduate  with  his  class  but  the  doctors 
would  not  hear  of  delay,  so  he  went  on  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  join 
two  young  friends,  nephews  of  Judge  Tucker’s,  who  were  trying  to  get 
up  a wagon  train  for  the  gold  fields  of  California.  This  was  in  the 
“splendid  forties”  of  which  so  much  has  been  written.  One  of  the 
boys  was  even  more  delicate  than  your  father  and  much  younger.  Be- 
fore they  were  ready  to  start  an  epidemic  broke  out,  which  delayed  them 
for  weeks  and  the  mother  of  the  young  men  grew  very  much  devoted 
to  your  father,  seeing  him  daily.  The  morning  they  started  on  their 
trip,  your  father  had  to  ride  back  for  something  that  had  been  forgotten 
and  found  the  mother  at  the  gate  in  an  agony  of  grief  watching  the 
wagons.  She  had  every  reason  to  think  she  would  never  see  her  invalid 
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son  again.  He  stopped  and  tried  to  comfort  her  as  well  as  he  could  and 
when  they  parted  she  confided  her  son  to  his  care,  saying  his  brother  was 
too  young  for  the  responsibility.  Your  father  promised  to  watch  over 
and  care  for  him,  as  if  he  were  his  own  brother,  little  knowing  that 
this  promise  would  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 


After  some  time  the  young  man  whom  they  had  thought  improving, 
had  a violent  hemorrhage  which  exhausted  him  so  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question  for  him  to  be  moved.  The  epidemic  had  delayed  the  start 
so  that  they  considered  it  necessary  for  the  wagons  to  go  on.  Your  father 
insisted  on  staying  with  the  young  man  until  he  was  able  to  follow  on 
horseback,  thinking  they  could  easily  overtake  the  wagons.  So  the 
train  went  on,  leaving  them  with  their  horses,  and  two  pack  mules  load- 
ed with  provisions.  The  young  man  was  very  slow  in  recovering  his 
strength,  so  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  start  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  wagon  trail,  it  having  been  obliterated  by  the  drifting  sand.  So 
they  had  nothing  to  guide  them  but  a general  idea  of  direction.  They 
traveled  on  day  after  day  but  saw  no  sign  of  the  wagons.  Their  pro- 
visions gave  out,  and  they  suffered  intensely  for  food  and  water.  At  last 
cne  night  when  it  had  become  too  dark  to  travel  any  longer  they  saw 
in  the  far  distance  a faint  glow,  that  after  watching  for  sometime,  they 
decided  was  a camp  fire,  but  whether  it  was  their  train,  or  an  Indian 
camp  fire  they  could  not  tell.  So  they  proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously 
nearer,  then  your  father  leaving  the  horses  in  charge  of  the  sick  hoy, 
crawled  closer,  stopping  at  intervals  to  listen.  At  last  he  heard  a voice 
call  out  distinctly,  “hello”.  Of  course  he  knew  then  that  they  were  not 
Indians,  and  jumping  up,  called  to  his  friend  to  come  on.  His  voice  was 
recognized  and  the  whole  camp  came  running  to  meet  them. 


The  first  man  who  reached  your  father  was  one  of  the  wagon  drivers, 
a Mexican,  who  with  the  effussion  of  the  race  in  his  joy  at  seeing  him 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  kissing  him  on  both  cheeks,  before  he  could  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  embrace.  Their  friends  had  given  them  up  for 
lost,  and  were  discussing  going  back  the  next  day  to  search  for  them  as 
they  were  satisfied  the  Indians  were  on  their  trail,  having  seen  solitary 
Indians  on  the  hill  tops,  evidently  watching  the  wagons.  So  the  train 
proceeded  very  cautiously.  Some  of  the  mules  had  once  been  captured 
by  the  Indians  and  I suppose  very  badly  treated,  for  they  were  horribly 
afraid  of  them  and  with  their  wonderful  sense  of  hearing  and  scent,  they 
could  detect  the  approach  of  an  Indian,  long  before  a person  could. 
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Life  on  the  plains  had  so  improved  your  fathers  health  that  he  was 
able  to  take  his  turn  standing  guard.  The  first  night  he  was  to  stand 
guard  was  very  dark  and  rainy  so  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear  or 
see  anything.  In  his  rounds,  knowing  this  peculiarity  of  the  mules,  he 
would  stand  by  them  awhile,  to  see  if  they  were  aware  of  the  approach 
of  Indians,  and  very  soon  he  found  that  one  of  them  showed  great  signs 
of  fright,  trembling  and  crouching.  He  felt  so  sure  that  Indians  were 
near,  that  he  fell  on  his  knees,  feeling  for  the  rope  of  the  bell  mare, 
and  led  her  in  camp.  Of  course  every  mule  and  horse  followed  her;  he 
roused  the  camp  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  he  could.  They  made  hur- 
ried preparations  to  receive  the  Indians,  forming  a hollow  square  to  wait. 
The  Indians  crept  nearly  to  the  camp,  then  charged  on  their  ponies, 
yelling  and  shouting  as  they  came  to  stampede  the  horses.  To  their 
surprise  they  were  given  a warm  reception,  many  of  their  braves  being 
sent  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds.  They  drew  off,  reformed,  and 
charged  down  on  another  side  of  the  camp,  repeating  this  three  times. 
Their  losses  were  so  great,  and  their  reception  so  warm  that  they  finally 
withdrew,  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded.  Strange  to  say  not 
one  of  the  wagon  train  was  even  wounded.  It  was  a very  remarkable 
affair  altogether,  for  they  never  caught  a glimpse  of  another  Indian. 

When  you  all  were  little  children  your  favorite  game  was  to  fight 
the  Indians.  You  used  to  make  tents  of  blankets  on  the  porch  and  in 
the  front  yard,  some  of  you  playing  Indian  and  the  other  the  beseiged. 
This  seige  seemed  to  be  so  realistic  to  both  sides  that  the  beseiged  were 
really  and  truly  frighted,  while  the  Indians  would  give  the  most  blood 
curdling  yells  as  they  charged  down  on  the  camp.  The  Indians  were 
arrayed  in  blankets,  and  decorated  with  feathers  in  the  hair.  This 
would  go  on  until  all  were  wild  with  excitement,  and  I would  have  to 
stop  the  game  for  that  day.  I some  times  wonder  if  this  was  an  in- 
herited memory  of  your  father’s  Indian  fight. 
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EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  the  Alabama  Historical  Quarterly  contains  the  first 
half  of  the  History  of  Opelika  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Cherry  and  concludes  the 
sketches  of  historic  sites  in  Alabama  which  have  been  appearing  in 
former  issues  of  the  Quarterly.  The  last  half  of  the  History  of  Opelika 
will  be  carried  in  Volume  15,  Number  3. 


The  Director  wishes  to  make  acknowledgment  to  Miss  Maud  Mc- 
Lure  Kelly,  Historical  Materials  Collector  of  the  Department,  for  bring- 
ing together  the  history  of  Opelika  which  was  found  in  the  issues  of 
the  Opelika  Times.  The  greater  part  of  these  newspapers  were  in  the 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  others  in  the  Court  House  at 
Opelika,  some  in  the  record  room  of  the  Probate  Judge  and  others  in  a store 
room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Court  House.  The  office  of  the  Opelika 
Times  was  burned  in  the  late  1880s  with  a loss  of  its  accumulated  files 
and  but  for  the  issues  found  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
and  the  Court  House  at  Opelika  there  would  be  no  copy  of  the  history 
available. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  OPELIKA  AND  HER 
AGRICULTURAL  TRIBUTARY  TERRITORY 

Embracing  More  Particularly  Lee  and  Russell  Counties , from 
the  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Date. 

By  Rev.  F.  L.  Cherry— “Okossee.” 

(The  following  history  of  Opelika  and  her  Agricultural  Tributary  Terri- 
tory, embracing  more  particularly  Lee  and  Russell  Counties,  from  the 
earliest  settlement  to  the  time  it  was  published  in  1883-85,  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  F.  L.  Cherry,  whose  pen  name  was  Okossee.  This  history  was 
printed  in  the  Opelika  Times,  beginning  in  the  issue  of  October  5,  1883  and 
concluding  with  Chapter  62,  in  the  issue  of  April  17,  1885.  The  first  half 
of  the  history  is  printed  in  this  issue,  Volume  15,  Number  2,  and  will  be 
completed  in  the  next  issue,  Volume  15,  Number  3.) 


PREFACE. 


The  rapid  development  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  the  magnitude  of 
which,  if  it  had  been  predicted  thirty-five  years  ago,  would  have  ob- 
tained for  the  seer  the  title  of  crazy  visionary,  has  suggested  the  chap- 
ters which  will  follow. 


In  this  development,  which  has  astonished  not  only  her  sister  States 
and  the  North— without  exciting  their  envy,  from  the  simple  fact,  that 
the  prosperity  of  one  State  of  a National  Union  like  ours,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  “body  politic”— but  the 
whole  of  Europe  seems  to  take  a lively  interest  in  her  vast  resources  in 
all  the  elements  which,  when  wisely  and  judiciously  utilized,  form  the 
imperishable  “bed-rock”  of  a mighty  commonwealth.  It  is  simply  impos- 
sible to  estimate  her  possibilities.  Her  soil  and  climate  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  every  article  of  consumption  necessary  to  human 
life,  in  comfort,  convenience,  and  even  the  most  tasteful  and  refined 
luxury.  Her  water-power  and  mineral  deposits  are  incalculable  even  by 
logarithmic  computation.  Her  health  is  proverbial  throughout  the  world; 
and  her  citizens  are  as  noble  as  the  noblest  of  any  and  all  lands. 
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Every  agricultural  district  in  a State  has  a local  commercial  centre. 
For  at  least  two  decades  of  the  early  settlement  of  East  Alabama,  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  was  the  market  for  all  she  produced  east  of  the  Tallapoosa 
river.  On  the  opening  of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  railroad,  in 
1848,  a large  portion  of  said  trade  was  diverted  to  its  then  legitimate 
point.  Since  that  date  towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  along  the  line  of 
said  road,  but  none  of  them  has  reached  cityhood  except  Opelika.  And 
she  dates  her  birth  several  years  later  than  any  of  them. 


Auburn,  which  paralleled  the  real  of  Goldsmith  s ideal  of  ‘‘the  love- 
liest village  of  the  plaine,”  was,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Columbus 
branch  railroad  fast  becoming  a business  centre,  and  had  it  in  her  hand 
at  that  time  “to  hold  her  own”  and  improve  upon  it.  But  a little  short- 
sightedness on  the  part  of  her  leading  citizens  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  direction,  proved  fatal  to  her  future  prospects,  which  she  has 
felt  ever  since. 


That  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  Auburn  in  failing  to  offer 
sufficient  inducements  to  the  railroad  company  to  connect  the  branch  at 
that  point,  gave  birth  to  the  now  flourishing  city  of  Opelika,  and  soon 
the  trade  of  the  territory  referred  to  above  began  to  concentrate  there, 
and  until  the  war,  she  grew  like  magic.  That  epoch  checked  it  for  a time, 
commensurate  with  its  own  existence.  No  sooner  did  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle clear  away  than  she  sprang  into  a new  life,  far  outstriping  any  former 
period  of  her  growth,  and  has  continued  steadily  in  that  groove  unto 
date.  It  is  such  a history,  and  the  factors,  which  make  it  up,  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  written. 


The  plan  of  the  undertaking  before  me,  up  to  a certain  date,  must 
necessarily  be  given  with  but  little  order  as  to  time,  as  there  are  no  writ- 
ten records,  and  the  only  available  source  from  which  I have  to  draw  is 
the  memory  of  the  few  that  are  still  left  among  us.  These  few,  one  by 
one,  are  gradually,  but  surely  droping  off;  and  it  is  only  a question  of 
time— and,  in  the  course  of  unalterable  nature,  a very  short  time— when 
the  last  one  shall  be  gone  forever.  Our  object  is  to  snatch  from  oblivion 
a history  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  hardy  pioneers  who,  by  their 
physical  energy,  moral  courage  and  religious  sentiment,  laid  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  prosperity  their  decendants  are  now  enjoying  is  so 
securely  built. 
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From  1833  there  is  a record  from  which  I have  cheerful  permission 
to  draw,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  will  assume  at  least  the  semblance 
of  order. 

As  to  style,  I have  nothing  to  say.  Suffice  it,  that  it  is  peculiarly 
my  own,  which  I like  too  well  to  copy  that  of  another.  Whether  the 
reader  will  be  as  well  satisfied  with  it  as  the  author,  it  remains  to  be 
seen. 


“Okossee,” 


Pine  Orchard,  Ala.,  Oct.  5,  ’83. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  OPELIKA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Introductory  Reflections 

“What  is  man?”  is  a problem  that  has  puzzled  the  brain  and  upset 
the  phylosophy  of  the  wisest  phylosophers  of  all  ages  and  nations.  Out- 
side of  Divine  Revelation,  it  never  has  been  done.  Aristotle  taught  that 
man  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a “featherless  biped,”  whereupon 
Diogenes  caught  a rooster,  and  after  having  denuded  him  of  all  his 
feathers,  turned  him  loose  exclaiming:  “Behold  Aristotle’s  man!”  And 
so  all  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  aside  from  Revelation  results  in 
ridicule  and  burlesque.  Revelation  gives  the  key  to  the  mystery  in  a 
few  words:  Man  was  the  image  of  his  Creator. 


In  order  to  know  correctly  what  man  is,  it  is  necessary  to  learn 
first,  what  man  originally  was.  And  as  man  originally  was  the  image 
of  his  Creator,  the  next  step  is  to  study  the  model  after  which  he  was 
made.  A shadow  is  recognizable  by  the  substance.  A picture  is  recogniz- 
able by  the  original.  An  image  is  recognizable  by  the  object.  Therefore, 
to  know  the  image,  it  is  only  necessary  to  study  the  object  which  formed 
its  model.  To  know  man  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  studv  his  Creator. 
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That  man  was  created  after  a model,  different  from  all  other  of  the 
animal  world,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only  animal 
that  leaves  an  intellegible  written  record  of  the  history  of  himself,  his 
contemporaries  and  of  contemporary  events.  And  upon  this  fact  rests  the 
advancement  of  art,  science,  mechanics  and  agriculture.  No  other  animal 
leaves  a written  history.  The  lion’s  den  of  to-day  is  the  lion’s  den  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  bird’s  nest  of  to-day  is  the  bird’s  nest  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  beaver-dam  of  to-day  is  the  beaver-dam  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.  They  have  no  written  history.  And  I propose  to 
write  a history.  A history  of  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  sturdy  men 
and  women  who  felled  the  forests,  cleared  up  the  hills  and  valleys,  built 
the  log-cabins,  churches,  school-houses,  hamlets  and  villages,  where  are 
now  fertile  fields,  comfortable  dwellings,  academies,  colleges,  and  flour- 
ishing towns  and  cities,  of  all  their  decendants  of  the  third  generation. 

Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina  contributed  some  of  their  best 
brain,  bone  and  sinew,  for  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  in  Alabama. 

The  Hollands,  the  Bellamys,  the  Bentons,  and  others  of  Girard  and 
old  Russell;  the  Thomases,  the  Flakes,  the  Edwards,  etc.,  on  the  Lichees; 
the  Hills,  the  Scotts,  the  Dillards,  the  Mahones,  etc.,  about  Auburn;  the 
Powleges,  the  Kellams,  the  Skinners,  the  Mitchels,  etc.,  on  Chewakla; 
the  Crowders,  the  Ardises,  the  Adairs,  the  Coxes,  the  McCoys,  etc.,  of 
Salem;  the  Byrds,  the  Lowthers,  the  Robinsons,  etc.,  about  Summerville; 
the  Williamses,  the  Mizells,  the  Bullards,  the  Coles,  the  Bennetts,  the 
Haleys,  the  Manghams,  the  Tarvers,  the  Pages,  the  Greenes,  etc.,  around 
Opelika;  and  many,  many  others— all  of  whom  contributed  the  best  years 
of  their  lives  in  pioneering  the  territory  tributary  to  Opelika— all  of  whom 
have  a greater  or  less  posterity  within  the  circle  of  the  circulation  of 
'THE  OPELIKA  TIMES/’  and  many  of  whom  and  of  their  descendants 
sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  with  the  soil  they  loved  so  well  rising  on  their 
breasts— all  of  these  deserve  a place  in  history.  They  and  their  contem- 
poraries gave  tone  to  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment  which  still  pre- 
vails in  this  country,  and  which  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  of 
the  purest  and  highest  type. 

Just  exactly  where  the  first  prominent  white  settlement  was  made 
in  Russell  county,  and  by  whom,  is  not  known  with  certainty  to  the 
writer,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  known  to  any  living  man,  though 
it  does  not  date  earlier  than  1805.  And  even  then,  the  object  of  the  settler 
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was  not  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  rather  to  trade  and  traffic  with  the  Indi- 
ans, who  were  originally  friendly  and  hospitable,  and  remained  so  until 
goaded  to  frenzy  by  the  treatment  they  received  through  the  tampering 
agents  of  the  Spanish,  French  and  British  governments. 

If  the  aborigines  of  the  South  had  been  let  alone  by  foreign  govern- 
ments, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  writers  on  this  subject,  that 
their  after  destiny  would  have  been  far  less  sad  than  it  has  been  and  is. 

This  country  was  occupied  originally  by  the  Creeks,  who,  it  is  sup- 
posed, came  from  the  Northern  lakes,  and  were  far  less  savage  than  the 
most  of  the  Northern  tribes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Missionary  Stations— Rev.  Morgan  C.  Turrentine— Girard. 


In  or  about  the  year  1826,  the  late  Bishop  Capers,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  established  a Missonary  Station  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the 
Indian  population,  and  according  to  the  best  available  information,  the 
late  venerable  and  Rev.  Morgan  C.  Turrentine  was  appointed  to  serve. 
Mr.  Turrentine  was  a remarkable  man  in  many  respects,  and  a man  from 
habits  and  education  well  qualified  for  such  a work.  With  a personal 
piety  as  deep  and  profound,  as  true  and  pure  religous  sentiment  as  can 
engender  and  foster  in  a human  heart,  coupled  with  a physical  and 
moral  courage  which  knew  no  fear,  sustained  by  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance,  both  in  body  and  mind,  all  of  which  were  guarded  and  tem- 
pered by  prudence,  caution  and  circumspection,  Mr.  Turrentine  traveled 
among  and  mingled  with  the  Indians  in  perfect  safety,  in  times  and 
under  circumstances  when  it  would  have  been  certain  death  for  any  one 
else  to  have  attempted  it  without  a military  escort.  The  writer  has  often 
heard  him  say  that  the  greatest  barrier  in  the  way  of  evangelizing  the 
red  man  was  the  injudicious  and  blind  policy  of  giving  them  too  free 
access  to  “fire  water.” 

Mr.  Turientine’s  Mission  embraced  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  his 
preaching  places  were  generally  the  council  houses  of  the  various  branches 
or  towns  of  the  Creek  tribe,  one  of  which  was  the  National  Council 
House,  to  which  all  the  towns  sent  delegates  or  representatives  once  a 
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year,  and  held  a general  council.  This  general  or  national  council  house 
was,  for  many  years,  situated  a little  up  the  Uchee  creek  about  a mile  or 
less  from  what  is  now  known  as  Douglass  Mill,  in  Lee  county,  to  the 
left  of  the  road  leading  from  said  mill  to  Antioch  Church.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful, level  plot  of  ground,  now  under  cultivation,  and,  as  differing  from 
the  surrounding  country  always  attracts  the  attention  of  the  passing 
traveler.  A town  council  house  stood  near  where  what  was  long  known 
as  Uchee  Postoffice,  in  Russell  county,  and  also  one  near  the  banks  of 
one  of  the  creeks  known  as  the  Cowikee.  Mr.  Turrentine  instructed  the 
Indians  at  all  these  places,  also  at  a point  near  where  the  Uchee  empties 
into  the  Chattahoochee  river,  called  at  that  time  the  Horse  Shoe,  or 
Oswichee  Bend.  Gen.  Jackson  crossed  the  river  with  his  army  en  route 
for  New  Orleans,  in  1813  at  a point  nearly  opposite  what  is  now  known 
as  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  M.  & G.  railroad.  The  old  Fort  was  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  station  and  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  river. 

About  the  year  1827,  before  the  settlement  of  Columbus,  two  In- 
dians, in  view  of  the  tide  of  emigration  which  was  at  that  early  day  be- 
ginning to  set  in,  established  a ferry  at  that  place.  The  names  of  these 
enterprising  red  men  were  Canard  and  Benj.  Marshall,  and  there  are 
men  now  living  who  remember  them,  whose  names  I shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  hereafter.  This  route  to  the  interior  of  Alabama  from  the 
East,  was  at  that  time  better  and  of  easier  travel,  as  far  as  the  country  was 
concerned,  than  the  way  by  where  Columbus  now  stands,  but  the  In- 
dian population  was  greater.  Mr.  Turrentine’s  influence  among  the  In- 
dians was  both  in  favor  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  facilitated  in  a large 
measure,  the  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  whites,  doubt- 
less preventing  many  a bloody  scene.  He  exerted  all  the  influence  he 
could  bring  to  bear  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  demorilizing  “fire 
water’  among  them  by  the  Indian  traders,  and  in  some  measure  suc- 
ceeded though,  in  so  doing  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  that  class  of 
men,  as  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  among  the  Indians  was  a source— in  fact 
the  chief  source— of  profit  with  them. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  free  and  unmolested  intercourse  with  the 
aborigines  may  be  traced  to  their  natural  predisposition  to  superstition.  It 
is  said  of  all  unlettered  races,  that  their  religion  consists  simply  and  sole- 
ly of  superstition.  In  short  it  is  claimed  by  some,  who  also  claim  for  them- 
selves much  wisdom,  that  “all  religionists  are  superstionists.  —While  I 
do  not  admit  the  latter,  the  former  is  generally  conceded,  and  is  illus- 
trated in  the  case  in  question  by  their  crediting  him  with  the  qualifica- 
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tions  and  bestowing  upon  him  the  title  of  “Great  Medicine  Man/’  tho’ 
it  is  not  on  record  or  in  the  memory  of  any  one  living,  that  he  ever  re- 
sorted to  any  of  their  rites  or  ceremonies  in  order  to  secure  or  retain  the 
title.  He  knew  nothing  among  them  but  the  peaceful  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  taught  nothing  but  its  precepts,  and  practiced  nothing  but  its 
teachings. 

Many  amusing,  pleasant  and  instructive  incidents  and  anecdotes 
are  related  in  connexion  with  this  period  of  his  life,  all  illustrative  of  a 
character,  in  the  combination  of  which  all  the  cardinal  virtues  formed 
salient  points  properly  rounded. 

Mr.  Turrentine,  after  a faithful  service  in  the  Gospel  Ministry, 
extending  over  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  reaching  into 
Mississippi,  of  more  than  sixty  years,  died  in  great  peace  in  South  Caro- 
lina about  two  years  ago.  His  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands now  living. 

I have  heard  that  he  left  valuable  and  voluminous  notes  of  travel 
and  experience,  and  that  it  was  contemplated  that  a biography  would, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  compiled  therefrom.  Such  a book  would  be  largely 
appreciated  by  the  entire  South. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  ferry  at  Fort  Mitchell,  there  was  no 
public  pass  across  the  river  at  any  point  in  Russell  county,  and  private 
canoes,  or  “dug  outs,”  owned  mostly  by  the  Indians,  were  the  only  means 
of  passage.  Equestrians  swam  their  horses  across.  An  old  resident,  whose 
father  was  a pioneer,  relates  this  circumstance:  “A  man,  who  had  become 
ameanable  to  the  law  by  some  irregularity,  to  avoid  arrest,  became  a 
voluntary  exile,  resolving  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Indians,  being  disgusted 
with  the  laws  of  civilization.  On  reaching  the  river  at  this  point  and 
finding  no  means  of  passage,  he  resolved  to  cross  anyhow.  He  was  travel- 
ing in  a two-wheel  cart,  drawn  by  a strong  and  active  mare,  and  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  child.  After  lashing  the  body  of  his 
cart  securely  to  the  axle  and  stowing  away  his  little  all  in  it,  covering 
the  whole  with  the  skins  which  he  used  as  a tent  at  night,  he  sw7am 
across  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  and  placing  it  in  charge  of  an  Indian 
squaw,  returned  for  his  wife.  His  next  step  was  to  roll  his  cart  to  the 
brink  of  the  river,  and  having  collected  a sufficiency  of  muscadine  vines, 
after  being  lashed  together  to  reach  across,  and  fastening  one  end  secure- 
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ly  to  the  shafts  of  his  cart,  placed  his  wife  on  the  mare’s  back  and  taking 
the  other  end  of  the  vine  in  his  mouth  and  the  bridle-rein  on  his  shoul- 
der, swam  across,  leading  his  mare,  which  swam  obediently  behind  him. 
Several  Indians,  being  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  his  mode  of  ferriage, 
had  by  this  time  collected  on  the  west  side,  and  immediately  on  his 
touching  the  bank  seized  the  grapevine  and,  amid  yells  and  whoops  ol 
mirthful  approval,  soon  hauled  the  poor,  frightened,  half-drowndcd. 
man’s  cart  across,  without  difficulty  or  accident.’’  This  man  lived  among 
the  Uchees  many  years,  and  just  before  the  trouble  of  1836  moved 
across  the  Tallapoosa,  where  some  of  his  descendents  now  reside,  hon- 
ored and  respected  members  of  church  and  society,  who  will  doubtless 
read  this  adventure  of  their  ancestor.  By  request  I suppress  the  name. 

There  is  no  record  of  a public  ferry  at  Girard  before  the  year  1828, 
that  I can  reach,  though  a flat-boat,  owned  by  private  parties  and  so 
used  only,  was  on  the  river. 


Girard  was  originally  what  might  be  compared  to  a cess-pool,  which 
received  the  scum  and  filth  from  Columbus,  it  being  in  a different  State 
violators  of  order  and  decorum  found  it  a convenient  and  measurably 
secure  place  of  refuge  from  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Here,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lawless  condition  of  the  country  at  that  period,  was  col- 
lected a conglomerated  mixture  of  gambler,  black-leg,  murderer,  thief  and 
drunkard,  all  of  whom,  mingling  together  indiscriminately,  produced  a 
moral  odor  offensive  to  the  very  idea  of  good  morals,  and  secured  for  the 
place,  for  several  years,  the  appellation  of  “Sodom,”  which  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  well  deserved.  In  the  year  1833,  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law 
was  extended  far  enough  to  reach  Sodom,  and  directly  her  morals  and 
character  began  rapidly  to  improve. 


The  better  element  of  her  citizenship,  assisted  by  almost  daily  re- 
cruits, began  to  assert  the  power  and  exert  their  influence  for  good,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  her  objectionable  cognomen  fell  from  her  and  she 
could  boast  of  as  good  citizens  and  as  refined  society  as  could  be  found 
in  Columbus. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Indian  Tradition— The  Tie  Snake— First  Cause  of  Indian  Troubles— 
Har-]o— Habits  And  Custom— Mode  of  Building— Making  Boards. 

Among  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  associated  with  the  Chattahoo- 
chee river  and  still  preserved  by  the  old  settlers,  is  concerning  what  is 
called  the  “TIE  SNAKE,”  and  is  substantially  as  follows:  “Many,  many 
moons  ago,  before  the  “smoking  canoe”  of  the  pale-faces  began  to  trouble 
the  clear  waters  of  the  “Speckled  Rock”  (Creek  name  for  the  Chatta- 
hoochee) driving  the  fish  up  the  creek  and  frightening  the  red  deer  with 
their  young  fawns  from  the  shaded  glades  and  reed-brakes  to  the  open 
hill  country  by  its  tiger-scream  whistle,  a monster  serpent,  whose  length 
reached  half  across  the  river,  called  the  Tie  Snake,  infested  the  huge 
rocks  of  Coweta  Falls  and  Lovers  Leap,  and  the  islands  between,  which 
was  considered  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  red  man,  until  the 
pale-faces  came.  It  had  the  appearance,  when  floating  on  the  water,  of  a 
large  number  of  barrels  strung  together,  end  to  end,  and  could,  almost 
at  any  time,  be  seen  catching  its  prey  by  folding  its  helpless  victims  in 
the  coils  or  “tie”  of  its  tail  and  instantly  destroying  life  by  a deadly  hug. 
Many  of  the  Indians  had  been  killed  and  destroyed  by  this  amphibious 
monster,  which  their  “Medicine  man”  taught  them  was  sent  by  the  Evil 
Spirit  as  a curse  upon  them.  Until  of  late  years,  this  snake  delighted  in 
rolling  himself  over  the  ledge  of  rocks,  which  so  much  resemble  a giant’s 
causeway  and  stretches  itself  nearly  across  the  river  opposite  Lovers  Leap, 
but  now  it  has  descended  to  a point  below  known  as  Snake  Shoals,  about 
sixty  miles  below,  where  as  long  as  the  Indians  remained  in  the  country, 
they  claimed  it  could  be  seen  almost  at  any  time.  There,  the  Great  Spirit 
had  placed  him  for  many  purposes,  and  as  the  white  man  had  taken  the 
red  man’s  land  away  from  him  and  driven  him  towards  the  setting  sun, 
and  were  ascending  and  descending  the  Speckled  Rock,  destroying  its 
fish  and  frightening  away  the  red  deer  with  their  great  smoking  canoes 
and  continually  making  settlements  of  plantations,  villages  and  towns 
in  the  hill  country,  catching  the  few  fish  and  deer  that  remained,  the  tie 
snake,  as  an  avenger  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Indians  by  the  white 
man,  would  frequently  enfold  its  coils  around  the  big  canoes,  retarding 
their  progress  for  a time,  and  then  crush  them  in  its  'tie’  until  they  burst- 
ed  with  a noise  louder  than  thunder,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  them 
and  all  that  was  on  them.” 

This  is  the  way  their  supersition  led  them  to  account  for  the  de- 
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struction  of  steamboats,  which  so  frequently  occurred  in  the  early  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  and  are  not  too  infrequent  now. 


It  is  a historical  fact  that  the  Indians  who  occupied  the  territorv 
between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Tallapoosa  rivers  were  not  only  friendly, 
but  kind  to  the  whites  of  all  nations  who  first  intruded  upon  them. 
And  this  amicable  state  of  feeling  could  have  been  preserved  and  pro- 
longed, and  probably  would  never  have  been  broken,  if  almost  any 
other  policy  than  that  which  was  adopted  had  been  pursued  towards 
them.  The  claim  and  title  which  the  Government  had  to  the  land  was 
such  as  only  could  be  established  by  might,  without  the  ghost  of  a shadow 
of  the  principle  of  right.  The  purchases  made  of  them  and  the  treaties 
entered  into  with  them,  were  a shame  to  any  civilized  people,  a-nd  the 
had  faith  which  prevailed  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  purchases  and 
treaties,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  were  but  mere  shams  and  are 
now  seen  in  a clear  light  as  such  by  the  third  and  fourth  generations 
of  the  Government  which  made  them,  and  are  prone  to  acknowledge  the 
great  injustice.  And  yet,  the  United  States  does  not  improve  or  change 
its  policy  towards  the  retreating  and  rapidly  disappearing  aborigines  of 
the  continent. 


The  intrusive  march  of  emigration  Westward  has  crossed  the  Rocky 
mountains,  descending  the  trans-mountain  slope,  touching  the  Pacific 
shore.  The  territories  ceded  to,  and  to  which  the  Indians  have  been  re- 
moved, or  as  often  driven,  has  been  taken  away  from  them  as  their  for- 
mer lands  were,  and  they  are  still  being  removed  and  driven  away, 
away  and  away.  No  wonder  the  poor  Indian,  in  being  so  often  moved 
and  driven,  has  been  moved  and  driven  to  desperation,  and,  turning 
upon  their  greedy  pursuers  with  a savage,  heartless,  beastly  and  inhuman 
vindictiveness,  which  appears  devilish  to  civilized  feeling,  have  indulged 
in  frequent  acts  of  diabolical  massacre  and  vengance,  regardless  of  age, 
sex  or  condition.  First  impressions  made  upon  the  human  mind,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  true  or  false,  are  always  the  most  indellible;  the  first  feel- 
ings cherished  by  the  human  heart,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  the  most 
permanent,  and  the  first  lessons  taught  the  human  understanding, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  the  most  controlling.  The  Indian,  mind,  heart 
and  understanding,  are  acknowledged  to  be  human— intensely  human, 
and  it  was  altogether  unwise  to  treat  them  otherwise,  they  having  human 
rights  in  common  with  other  human  beings.  This  digression  is  not  de- 
signed as  an  apology  for  one  race,  nor  an  accusation  against  the  other.  It 
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is  simply  a statement  of  logical  facts,  traced  all  along  the  progress  of  our 
civilization  in  foot-prints  of  blood  and  tears,  which  generations  will  be 
required  to  obliterate,  if  ever.  History  it  is  said,  “never  goes  backward," 
but  often  repeats  itself,  and  in  that  repetition  there  appears  to  be  but 
little  improvement  upon  Pope’s  idea  of  “man’s  inhumanity  to  man.’’  The 
savage  mind  could  never  recognize  the  justice  claimed  to  be  embodied 
in  the  “You  take  the  skunk,  and  I take  the  turkey;  or  I take  the  turkey, 
and  you  take  the  skunk,"  principle. 

After  the  treaty  of  1832,  which  dispossessed  the  Indians  of  their 
lands  in  Alabama,  and  they  could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  anything  but 
their  social  and  civil  rights,  before  the  laws  which  the  white  man  had 
enacted  for  them  without  even  conferring  upon  them  the  elective  fran- 
chise, they  were  treated  more  as  slaves  than  a part  of  the  body  politic. 
“The  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots  nor  the  Ethiopian  his  skin;’’  neither 
could  the  savage  change  his  modes  and  habits  of  life— modes  and  habits 
cherished,  fostered  and  confirmed  by  centuries  of  successive  unamalga- 
mated generations— hence,  the  inexorable  fiat,  “We  must  go,  or  die." 
Can  he  be  blamed  if  he  chose  to  do  bothP  For  both,  it  is  the  only  choice 
left  him. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  various  towns  of  the  Creek  Nation,  in  East  Ala- 
bama, were  the  parties  treated  with  by  the  LInited  States  Government, 
and  they  being  apt  scholars,  soon  learned  to  swindle  each  other,  as  bad- 
ly as  they  considered  themselves  swindled  by  the  Government,  by  using 
for  their  own  individual  benefit  the  Government  allowance  for  their 
lands,  instead  of  appropriating  it  to  the  common  benefit  of  their  people, 
and  made  it  all  right  with  them  by  making  the  impression  on  their  minds 
that  the  white  traders  had  got  it  and  would  not  let  them  have  it.  This 
was,  doubtless,  in  a measure,  true  in  many  instances,  though  considered 
hv  the  traders  as  having  been  secured  through  the  legitimate  channels 
of  honest  traffic.  A traffic  is  always  considered  honest,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  so  long  as  it  is  sustained  by  law.  By  way  of  illustration,  on  a 
small  scale,  I will  relate  an  incident  in  the  experience  of  Blake  Thomas, 
Esq.,  one  of  earliest  settlers  on  the  South  side  of  the  Uchee  creek,  and 
still  living  on  the  land  he  purchased  in  1835,  forty-eight  years  ago.  Mr. 
Thomas,  being  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  emigrated  from 
Georgia  early  and  settling  among  the  Indians  pursued  quite  a different 
policy  towards  his  dusky  neighbors  than  most  of  the  early  settlers,  being 
mild  and  gentle  in  his  demeanor  toward  them,  but  firm  and  resolute 
enough  when  occasion  called  for  it.  By  this  course,  in  addition  to  open 
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fairness  and  strict  integrity  in  his  frequent  dealings  with  them,  he  early 
secured  their  confidence  and  respect,  mingling  with  them  without  anv 
interruption  or  molestation  of  either  person  or  property.  There  was  one 
exception.  An  Indian,  named  Har-jo,  had,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  given 
Mr.  Thomas  cause  to  view  his  conduct  with  suspicion,  hut  continued  to 
treat  him  with  kindness  and  civility.  As  the  Indian  was  located  on  the 
land  which  he  had  purchased  and  settled,  Mr.  Thomas  supposed  that  he 
cherished  bitter  feelings  toward  him,  considering  him  an  intruder,  who 
might  at  any  favorable  opportunity,  seek  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him. 
Har-jo  had  some  bee-gums  which  he  offered  for  sale,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
wishing  some,  bought  them,  paying  Har-jo  in  full  the  price  demanded 
for  them.  Har-jo  went  immediately  to  the  trader  and  soon  drank  up  his 
bee-gum  money  in  bad  whiskey  and  did  not  get  whiskey  enough,  so  he 
concluded  that  he  did  not  get  money  enough  for  his  bee-gums  from  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  was  resolved  to  have  more  money  if  possible. 

One  Sunday  evening,  a short  time  after  this  transaction  with  the 
Indian,  Mr.  Thomas  and  his  wife  were  sitting  along  in  his  log-cabin, 
which  was  situated  north  of  the  road  which  now  runs  between  where 
he  now  lives  and  the  creek,  and  near  the  latter,  when  he  heard  a whoop 
which  sounded  very  much  like  a war-whoop,  and  remarked  to  his  wife: 
There  is  a mad  Indian,  sure.”  In  a few  minutes  the  whoop  was  repeated, 
and  seemed  as  if  approaching  the  house.  He  said  again  to  his  wife:  “As 
sure  as  you  are  born,  that  is  a mad  Indian.”  The  third  whoop  and  the 
mad  Indian  was  in  sight,  brandishing  an  ugly  and  dangerous  looking 
knife.  Mr.  Thomas  seized  his  gun  and  approaching  to  the  door,  drew  a 
bead  on  him  and  commanded  him  to  halt,  warning  him  that  if  he  came 
any  nearer  in  a threatening  attitude  he  would  certainly  shoot  him.  As 
Har-jo  leaped  the  fence  he  added  to  his  whoop:  “D-m-e-soul,  me  kill 
Thomas-e;  d-m-e-soul,  me  kill  Thomas-e-e!”  He  was  then  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  cabin  door.  At  this  juncture  several  Indians  appeared  in 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  calling  on  Mr.  Thomas  not  to  shoot,  as  Har-jo 
was  full  of  fire-water  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  So  he  wise- 
ly held  fire,  holding  the  mad  Indian  at  bey  until  his  friends  came  up, 
disarmed  him  and  carried  him  away.  Mr.  Thomas  never  had  any  more 
trouble  with  Har-jo  afterwards,  though  he  though  proper  to  keep  a sharp 
eye  upon  him  and  his  movements. 

And  thus  it  was  with  the  Chiefs  in  very  many  instances.  After  hav- 
ing received  the  stipulated  proceeds  of  their  lands,  they  would  soon  spend 
it  for  fire  water,  which  they  learned  to  love  with  a keener  relish  dian  any 
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other  race,  and  upon  whom  its  deadly  effects  were  more  swift  and  sure, 
leaving  his  people  to  suffer  and  then  go  back  upon  the  trader  for  more 
money,  or  his  money  back,  claiming  that  he  did  not  get  enough  of  either 
money  or  whiskey.  Of  course  he  got  neither  money  or  whiskey;  but  of 
oaths  and  abuse  there  was  always  enough  for  him.  Should  it  then  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  Indians  had  more  distrust  and  hatred  than 
confidence  and  love  for  the  white  man?  There  were  a few  exceptions, 
but  they  were  very  few  and  far  between. 

The  emigrants  who  moved  in  on  the  lands,  later  which  they  had  se- 
cured by  honorable  purchase  from  the  Government,  at  the  Government’s 
own  price,  holding  letters  patent  for  the  same,  were  compelled  to  refugee 
from  the  country  at  a later  period,  in  consequence  of  the— as  the  natives 
thought— unjust  manner  in  which  the  Government  got  their  lands  from 
them,  and  the  exchange  the  traders  made  with  them  for  their  money. 
But  of  this  period  I shall  have  ample  material  to  draw  from  hereafter. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  refer  somewhat  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Creek  Indians. 

Polygamy  was  rare  among  them,  and  existed  chiefly  among  the  most 
opulent  and  dignified  chiefs  or  sachems,  and  then  the  first  wife  was  al- 
ways the  first  in  privilege,  authority  and  dignity.  As  among  all  North 
American  Indians,  the  women  occupied  a social  position  answerable  with 
Russian  serfdom  or  Southern  slavery  of  the  olden  time;  but  it  is  said  that 
the  women  of  the  Creeks  were  not  as  degraded  in  the  social  scale  as  the 
women  of  the  other  tribes  farther  North,  though  the  same  authority  ad- 
mits that  their  marital  fidelity  was  not  altogether  of  so  high  a grade  as 
in  some  other  tribes,  as  there  sprang  up  a larger  number  of  Creoles— to 
use  an  unobjectionable  term— to  the  population  after  the  intrusion  of 
another  race.  They  were  naturally  milder  and  less  war  like,  and  more 
inclined  to  adopt  the  customs  and  habits  of  civilized  life  than  most  of 
the  races  on  the  continent.  But  they  were  between  three  fires— the  Span- 
ish, French  and  English— all  of  whom  made  a mighty  effort  to  secure 
undisputed  possession  of  this  semitropical  country. 

Their  mode  of  building,  in  the  absence  of  peltry,  was  mostly  a pine- 
pole  pen,  seldom  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  of  small  poles,  se- 
curely notched  together  and  scarcely  high  enough  to  stand  erect  in.  In 
the  absence  of  pine  poles  they  used  large  oaks,  split  into  eight  or  six- 
teenths, as  the  size  of  the  tree  would  admit,  notching  them  up  as  above. 
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This  gave  an  even  wall  on  the  inside  and  a ladge  on  the  outside,  upon 
which  the  mortar  rested  in  lining  up  the  spaces  between.  Altogether, 
these  slab  houses  were  much  neater  than  those  made  of  pine  poles.  One 
of  the  former  description  stood  on  A.  B.  Bennett  s place  in  Opelika,  as 
late  as  the  year  1849,  and  has  been  often  seen  by  the  older  residents  of 
the  city.  The  mortar  used  in  lining  w^as  made  of  moistened  clay. 

Their  manner  of  covering  their  houses  was  ingenious,  as  well  as 
secure  and  durable.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  sap  was 
flowing  freely,  a pine  tree,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a long,  straight  body,  free  from  knots,  was  felled  and  cut  of  the  desired 
length.  The  bark  was  then  chopped  through  from  end  to  end  and  care- 
fully peeled  off,  placed  on  a clean  surface  on  the  ground,  with  the  fresh 
side  down  and  heavily  weighted,  to  remain  until  thoroughly  dry.  When 
taken  up  it  presented  an  impervious  board,  twenty  to  thirty  inches  wide, 
and  when  carefully  and  securely  laid  on,  made  a cover  which  turned 
both  wind  and  water  for  many  years. 

Their  courtship  and  marriage  had  no  distinctive  features  differing 
from  most  other  Southern  tribes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Mode  of  Burying— Manner  of  Counting— Money— English  Meaning 
of  Some  Words— Ball  Play— Death  of  Joe  Marshall. 

They  buried  their  dead,  wrapped  in  robes,  in  shallow'  pits  sunk  in 
the  ground,  covered  first  with  bark,  prepared  as  above  described,  several 
inches  thick,  and  filled  in  with  earth  about  a foot  deep,  surrounding  it 
with  a pole-pen.  The  pipe,  tomahawk  and  hunting  implements  of  the 
men,  and  articles  of  crockery,  potware,  etc.,  of  the  women  w'ere  placed 
in  their  respective  graves.  They  buried  in  the  forest,  seldom  in  an  open 
field  or  in  a house.  Their  funerals  consisted  chiefly  of  crying,  or  howding, 
which  was  kept  up  several  days.  It  appeared  to  make  but  little  difference 
whether  the  crying  was  genuine  or  affected.  The  more  noise  made,  the 
more  honor  paid  to  the  dead.  This  differs  somewhat  from  the  modern 
American.  An  exhibition  of  grief,  in  this  day  of  refined  decorum,  is  de- 
cidedly voted  as  an  unenviable  evidence  of  weakness.  A grave  solemnity 
is  all  that  is  sanctioned  by  imperious  fashion;  more  than  this  is  not  al- 
lowable. 
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The  mode  of  counting  among  the  Creeks  of  old  Russell,  was  doubt- 
less very  simple  and  easy  to  them,  but  will  appear  complex  and  tongue- 
twisting enough  to  the  reader,  as  the  following  will  show,  which  I learned 
fiom  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Greene,  a venerable  and  worthy  lady  now  living  near 
Pine  Orchard,  and  who  resided  in  the  county  several  years  before  the 
natives  left,  and  from  whose  retentive  memory  I hope  to  draw  much  in- 
teresting matter-of-fact,  incident  and  anecdote,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readers.  They  counted  on  their  fingers,  and  the  units,  in  their  language, 
were: 


Am-mi—  1 . 

E-co-lon— 2. 

Tuc-ha-nah— 3. 

Os-ten— 4. 

Choc-e-pin— 5. 

Ne-par-kin— 6. 

Co-lar-na-par-kin— 7. 

Cha-na-par-kin— 8. 

Os-ta-par-kin— 9. 

Par-len— 10. 

On  reaching  ten,  they  either  clapped  their  hands,  make  a mark  on 
the  ground,  laid  a stick  or  cut  a notch  in  a stick.  When  ten,  par-len, 
had  been  counted,  or  ten  times  ten,  and  indicated,  marked  or  noted  as 
above,  it  was  Hum-kin,  100. 

Their  words  for  our  silver  monev  were: 

Cha-ter-ger-nor-wa,  money. 

Lox-a-ge,  614c. 

N al-kap-a-ge , 1 2V2C . 

Kas-ad-ka-hum-ku,  25c. 

Kas-ad-ka-ho-lon,  50c. 

Kas-ad-ka-ter-cha-na,  75c. 

Dollar-hum-kin,  $1.00. 

Of  what  their  currency  consisted  before  the  introduction  of  our 
money  among  them,  I have  not  been  able  to  definitely  learn;  though  I 
have  heard  it  was  a peculiar  colored  stone  or  pebble,  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  the  value  of  which  was  indicated  by  its  size 
or  weight. 
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They  would  not  accept  our  paper  currency  in  exchange  for  any- 
thing; it  made  no  difference  with  them  what  value  its  face  called  for,  it 
was  “no  good”  as  money  with  them. 


In  this  place  may  be  added  the  following  which  is  kindly  furnished 
me  by  Capt.  T.  J.  Stephens,  of  Cusseta: 

Tel-la-pi-ker,  Moccasin. 

E-fa,  Dog. 

Ek-ho,  Deer. 

Cho-lo-ko,  Horse. 

Wa-ka,  Cow. 

So-o-ka,  Hog. 

O-se-a,  Otter. 

Pen-a-wa,  Turkey. 

To-ta-pil-ka,  Cloth. 

Ti-la-pi-ka,  Shoes. 

Ad-i-op-ka,  Pants. 

So-kos-ka,  Soap. 

Scock-ka,  Comb. 

Tuc-ka-li-ga,  Bird. 

Chum-po,  Cake. 

Hum-bux,  Eat. 

Oo-wa,  Water. 

Eas-to-cha-ta,  Red  man. 

Eas-ta-had-ka,  White  man. 

Eas-ta-lus-ta,  Black  man. 

O-ce-nap-pi,  Otter  Creek. 

Hal-1  a- wa-ka,  A 

Wa-coo-che,  ECow  creeks. 

Uchee.  J 

There  was  a famous  dancing-ground  near  Wacooche  Valley,  prob- 
ably on  the  Wylie  J.  Gibson  place,  Capt.  Stephens  says  he  witnessed  a 
hall  play  on  one  of  their  play-grounds,  about  a mile  from  the  Madden 
place,  and  not  far  from  the  Samuel  Jones  place.  The  Wacoockees  and 
Elallawakas  made  up  the  game.  They  were  reckless  gamblers  and  the 
stakes  played  for  were  cattle.  The  bats  used  were  sticks  with  an  oblong 
bow  at  the  end,  with  buckskin  strings  across  the  bow.  The  men,  while 
playing  were  as  innocent  of  apparel  as  when  they  made  their  advent  into 
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the  world,  and  were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ball,  except  with  their  bats 
after  the  game  opened.  These  men  stood  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
line,  one  to  throw  up  the  ball  and  the  other  two,  with  their  sticks-one 
from  each  side— to  start  the  game,  which  was  done  at  a given  signal  from 
the  officer  in  command,  when  the  ball  was  tossed  up  and  as  it  descend- 
ed it  was  struck  at  by  the  starters,  each  striving  to  knock  it  towards  his 
respective  line.  And  then  came  the  mighty  scramble,  all  the  while 
schreaching,  howling,  bawling,  squalling  and  hallooing  like  mad,  tossing 
and  buffeting  the  ball  hither  and  thither  until  one  or  the  other  party 
got  it  beyond  their  line.  This  was  repeated  as  often  as  agreed  upon  be- 
fore the  game  opened,  and  which  ever  party  carried  the  ball  across  their 
line  the  oftenest  were  declared  the  victors  and  raked  the  stakes. 


The  women  played  with  their  hands  instead  of  sticks,  and  retained 
their  attire,  and  would  frequently  lose  their  tempers  and  get  very  mad, 
particularly  when  any  undue  familiarity  was  offered  them  while  playing. 

From  the  description  given,  the  Indian  ball-play,  which  was  the  na- 
tional game  with  them,  very  much  resembled  the  “shinny’  of  our  school 
boy  days,  and  from  which  the  present  base  ball,  so  much  indulged  in 
now-a-days,  doubtless  originated. 


Joe  Marshall,  a native  chief,  brother  of  Benj.  Marshall,  one  of  the 
party  that  established  the  ferry  at  Fort  Mitchell,  was  killed  by  one  of  his 
own  people,  under  a tree  North  of  the  Salem  and  Columbus  road,  and 
South  of  the  railroad,  between  where  Mr.  Henry  Gibson  now  lives  and 
Mr.  Kaver  Stroud’s  steam  gin.  The  stump  of  the  tree  may  still  be  seen. 
The  place  of  his  sepulture,  like  all  others  of  his  race  at  this  day,  in  this 
country,  is  unmarked  and  consequently  unknown.  His  murderer,  was 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  Indian,  who  was  tried,  found  guilty,  con- 
demned and  executed  by  due  process  of  law  in  Russell  county,  and  was 
hanged  in  Girard  about  1834.  I think,  from  what  I can  learn,  from  the 
old  settlers,  that  this  case  was  the  first  true  bill  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  first  Circuit  Court,  which  was  held  in  Girard,  October,  1833. 
True  bills  No.  1 and  2,  are  missing  in  the  records  on  file  in  the  Clerk’s 
office  at  Seale. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Horace  King— John  Godwin— Joe  Marshall-Bridge  Building— Horace 
King  Emancipated— His  Political  Life— Honors  Old  Master’s  Grave— 

Crockettsville. 

Early  in  the  present  century  there  was  a remnant  of  the  Catawba 
tribe  of  Indians  in  Cheraw  District,  South  Carolina,  the  great  body  of 
which  had  been  absorbed  by  other  tribes  and  moved  farther  South,  a few 
of  them  only  who  had  formed  marriage  relations  with  the  slaves  of  the 
planters  remaining.  One  of  these  married  a slave  woman  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  King  family,  a family  which  acquired  some  note  in  that 
State.  From  this  marriage  sprang  a family  of  Creoles,  who  were  born  in 
bondage.  One  of  those  Creole  slaves  was  the  mother  of  Horace  King , a 
name  and  character  well  known  throughout  Georgia  and  Alabama  as 
associated  with  honor  and  integrity,  seldom  recognized  in  one  of  his 
class,  and  a degree  of  confidence  and  respect  never  accorded  to  and  en- 
joyed so  long  without  abuse  by  any  man  of  his  position  in  life.  His  father 
was  Edmund  King,  and  he  was  born  in  South  Carolina  on  the  eighth  of 
September,  1807.  His  old  master  dying,  he,  with  his  mother,  in  the 
winding  up  of  the  estate  were  sold  and  became  the  lawful  property  of 
Mr.  John  Godwin. 

This  occured  in  1830  and  in  1832.  When  Horace  was  twenty-five 
years  old  his  new  master  resolved  to  move  farther  South,  and  on  the  20th 
of  October  of  that  year,  settled  in  Girard,  Alabama,  and  built  the  first 
house  ever  erected  in  that  town  by  a white  man  on  the  hill  near  where 
the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  now  stand.  Benj.  Marshall,  the  noted 
Indian  chief,  built  a house  and  was  then  living  on  the  hill  near  where 
Col.  J.  T.  Holland  s steam  gin  now  stands  in  Browneville.  This  chief  had 
a plantation  on  “The  Bend,’’  below  Fort  Mitchell.  Paddy  Carr,  another 
chief  of  note  and  considerable  wealth,  had  several  plantations  in  the 
same  locality  and  owned  a large  number  of  slaves.  The  late  Martin  G. 
Buchanan,  who  settled  in  Girard  shortly  after  Mr.  Godwin,  was  one  of 
Paddy  Carr’s  overseers.  Mr.  William  Faulkenberry,  brother  of  the  late 
Rev.  Issac  Faulkenberry,  of  Opelika,  settled  there  about  Christmas  of 
the  same  year.  The  venerable  widows  of  these  two  pioneers  of  Girard, 
are  still  living;  Mrs.  Buchanan,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Morehead,  in 
Browneville,  and  Mrs.  Faulkenberry  with  her  son  in  Girard.  The  last 
named  lady  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Mark  Tarver,  a branch  of  a family, 
which,  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  largely  represented  in  Russell  coun- 
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ty;  but  few,  if  any,  remain  at  the  present  day  bearing  that  name.  Mr. 
Godwin  was  a house-builder  and  contracter  on  a large  scale  and  built 
most  of  the  houses  in  Columbus  and  Girard  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  their  growth. 

Horace  early  developed  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  bridge-building, 
the  first  he  ever  built  being  across  the  Pee  Dee  river,  in  South  Carolina, 
before  he  came  to  Girard.  He  built  all  the  bridges  that  span,  or  ever  did 
span  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  Columbus,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
if  any,  all  the  bridges  that  ever  did  span  that  river  anywhere.  The  first 
was  the  old  or  lower  wagon  bridge,  from  Columbus  to  Girard,  in  1832 
and  1833,  for  which  Mr.  Godwin  received  $20,000  and  which  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  great  flood  in  1838.  He  rebuilt  it  under  his  masters 
contract  for  the  same  money  soon  after,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Wil- 
son raid  in  1865.  He  rebuilt  it  the  second  time,  under  contract  with 
Mr.  J.  D.  Gray,  being  the  third  bridge  built  at  the  same  point.  In  1866 
he  built  the  upper  wagon  or  factory  bridge,  the  manufacturing  companies 
paying  him  $15,000.  He  also  built  the  two  railroad  bridges,  receiving  for 
them  about  $18,000  each.  The  last  three  were  built  under  his  own  con- 
tract. All  of  these  bridges  were  warranted  to  stand  five  years  without  re- 
pairs, and  all  of  them  have  stood  about  double  the  time  warranted  ex- 
cept the  first,  which  was  carried  away  by  the  flood. 

Horace,  though  a man  of  superior  capacity  and  intelligence,  and 
was  respected  as  such  by  all  classes,  never  lost  sight  of  his  social  position 
by  intruding  himself  beyond  his  legitimate  sphere,  which  exalted  rather 
than  deminished  him  in  public  esteem.  His  apt  capacity  for  business  and 
his  unimpeachable  trustworthiness  naturally  excited  the  cupidity  of  spec- 
ulators, and  as  high  as  $6,000  was  offered  for  him.  But  it  appears  that 
a mutual  attachment  and  confidence  had  sprung  up  between  him  and 
his  old  master  and  family  who  was  in  no  humor  to  trade,  consequently 
no  money  could  buy  him. 

About  1846  or  1847,  Mr.  Godwin  became  so  seriously  involved  that 
he  lost  nearly  or  quite  all  his  property,  except  Horace,  and  after  con- 
sulting with  friends  and  a mutual  understanding  all  around,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  emancipate  him  and  the  Alabama  legislature,  during  its  last 
session  at  Tuscaloosa,  February,  1848,  made  Horace  King  a free  man. 
This  change  in  his  relations  in  life  made  no  change  in  his  sense  of  obli- 
gations to  his  master.  In  fact,  he  had  been  treated  by  him  for  years  be- 
fore with  the  same  confidence  and  liberty  as  though  he  had  been  free, 
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and  Horace  had  never  abused  it,  and  now  that  he  was  legally  a free 
man,  his  old  master  continued  to  stand  first  and  foremost  in  his  respect 
and  calculations  for  the  future. 

In  time  Mr.  Godwin  utterly  failed  in  business  and  in  health,  but  he, 
nor  his  family,  were  ever  permitted  to  want  even  the  luxuries  of  life  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  after  his  death  his  faithful  old  servant  placed,  at 
his  own  expense,  a neat  and  durable  marble  monument  to  mark  the  place 
of  his  burial,  costing  $600,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  family  burying 
ground  about  a mile  west  of  Girard.  His  master’s  widow  and  children 
became  his  wards  at  his  own  option,  taking  care  of  the  former  as  long  as 
she  lived  and  cheerfully  assisting  the  latter  in  their  education.  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Yonge,  widow  of  the  late  Col.  Pen  Yonge,  noted  for  intelligence, 
cultivation  and  high  social  qualities,  now  residing  at  Yongsboro,  in  Lee 
county,  is  one  of  them. 

Horace  was  initiated  into  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  ancient  order 
of  free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  laws  of  the  craft 
not  permitting  it  in  Alabama  at  that  time.  And  it  is  known  that  he  has 
been  accepted,  respected,  recognized  and  honored  as  a Mason  in  good 
standing  ever  since.  When  Wilson’s  raid  passed  through  the  South,  just 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  in  passing  through  Girard  they  took  two  ol 
his  best  mules,  and  every  effort  made  to  recover  them  failed,  until  ^he 
officers  learned  that  he  was  a Mason,  whereupon  the  mules  were  restored 
with  apologies. 

After  the  war,  which,  created  a complete  revolution  in  every  depart 
ment  of  Southern  life,  the  change  was  nowhere  greater  than  in  the  labor 
system. 

Horace  King  stood  a central  figure  before  both  races,  by  whom  great 
things  were  expected  of  him.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all,  at 
this  day,  that  he  sustained  himself  in  this  hour  of  trial,  in  a manner 
worthy  of  a wise  and  prudent  man.  If  he  had  been  actuated  by  a wide, 
grasping,  personal  ambition,  he  had  the  elements  at  his  command  to  have 
reached  a position  which,  even  Fred  Douglass,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  national  political  notoriety  and  the  aid  of  a violent  partizan  press, 
would  have  envied.  But  he  was  consciencious  in  all  he  said  and  did,  hav- 
ing at  heart  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  rejecting  all  offers  to  elevate 
him  at  the  expense  of  what  he  considered  just  and  right.  Of  course,  the 
extremists  of  both  parties  were  greatly  surprised  and  disappointed,  hui 
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the  political  element,  which  was  the  final  potent  factor  in  the  successful 
reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Alabama  on  a basis  of  solid  prosperity,  now 
recognize  his  position  and  policy  as  the  wisest  one.  He  would  never  con- 
sent to  be  made  a political  hack,  consequently  ever  maintained  the  digni- 
ty and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  “noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest 
man.”  In  1867,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Russell  county  in  the  State 
legislature,  and,  in  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  stated  that  it  was  done 
against  his  wish  and  under  his  most  earnest  protest.  Being  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  election  at  Girard,  he  earnestly  urged  every  voter,  on 
presenting  a ticket  with  his  name  on  it,  to  “scratch  it  off,”  which  was  done 
at  the  precinct  in  every  instance  but  three.— Nevertheless,  he  was  elect- 
ed over  his  own  protest.  Being  at  that  time  under  contract  to  build  a rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Chattahoochee,  and  not  wishing  to  fail  in  it,  he 
was  not  found  in  his  seat  during  the  first  session  of  the  term.  Many  of 
his  friends,  of  both  parties,  urged  him  so  earnestly  on  the  opening  of  the 
second  session,  representing  that  if  he  did  not  serve,  another  election 
would  be  called  and  a person  very  objectionable  to  all  good  men  would 
be  elected  to  fill  his  place,  he  consented  to  serve  and  was  found  in  his 
seat,  and  though  very  quiet,  soon  exercised  an  influence  which  was  felt, 
in  the  direction  of  moderation,  prudence  and  conservative  wisdom,  even 
in  that  noted  assembly  of  the  strangest  elements  ever  brought  together  to 
enact  laws  for  a great  commonwealth.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  he  retired  to  private  life  and  what  he  considered  the  pursuits  of 
his  legitimate  sphere.  In  making  up  the  slate  for  the  next  election,  things 
were  not  exactly  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned  and  the  result  was 
an  Independent  ticket  headed  by  W.  B.  Harris,  whose  supporters  placed 
Horace  King’s  name  on  the  ticket  with  him.  This  was  done  without 
Horace  s knowledge  or  consent,  but  after  the  campaign  opened,  it  was 
discovered  that  Mr.  Harris’s  chances  for  election  were  not  so  promising 
as  at  first  hoped,  and  Horace  was  urged  and  prevailed  upon  to  go  out 
and  identify  himself  with  the  campaign,  thereby  throwing  his  personal 
influence  in  favor  of  Mr.  Harris.  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Harris  was 
defeated  and  Horace  King  was  a second  time  elected  to  the  legislature, 
which  he  served  out  faithfully,  never  loosing  sight  as  far  as  he  could  see, 
of  the  best  interests  of  both  races.  Thus  ended  his  political  career.  It  be- 
gan against  his  will  and  closed  to  his  entire  satisfaction  and  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  that  of  his  friends.  It  is  true,  there  is  always  a certain  cl?ss 
of  politicians,  who,  if  they  fail  to  use  those  who  they  claim  to  have  as- 
sisted in  elevating  to  offices  of  trust,  as  stepping  stones  to  reach  position 
themselves,  are  always  dissatisfied.  That  class  derived  no  comfort  from 
Horace  King.  He  had  the  honor  of  seeing  every  bill  he  offered  pass  to 
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a successful  issue  except  one.  For  the  last  ten  years,  Horace  has  made  La- 
Grange,  Ga.,  his  home,  though  nearly  half  of  his  time  is  spent  in  Co- 
lumbus, industriously  following  his  occupation  as  a contracter  and  build 
er.  His  children,  three  in  number,  are  all  grown  and  doing  remarkably 
well,  one  of  whom  is  a local  minister  of  the  colored  M.  E.  Church,  in 
LaGrange,  Ga.  Horace  King  is  now  in  his  77th  year,  and  is  of  wonder- 
ful vigor  for  his  years.  In  person  he  is  a little  above  medium  size  and 
height,  with  a complexion  showing  more  his  Indian  blood  than  any  oth- 
er. Flis  countenance  is  broad  and  open,  eyes  keen  and  black,  his  fore- 
head indicative  more  of  sound,  practical,  common  sense,  than  brilliant 
talent.  His  hair  is  nearly  straight  and  almost  as  white  as  snow,  and  he 
wears  a small  tuft  of  grey  beard  under  his  lower  lip.  His  voice  is  soft  and 
pleasant,  and  in  conversation  seldom  rises  above  an  ordinary  tone.  He  is 
never  demonstrative,  and  is  choice  in  the  selection  of  words  without  ap- 
pearing to  be  so.  I have  dealt  thus  long  on  this  sketch  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  the  character  of  the  subject  of  it  is  worthy  of  imitation 
by  the  colored  people,  and  secondly  because  he  is  the  only  man  now 
alive,  who  has  lived  in  the  county  since  1832. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

More  About  Sodom— Mrs.  Buchanan— Mrs.  Faulkenberry— Paddy 
Carr— Contemporaries— First  Circuit  Court , Etc. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Godwin  settled  in  Girard,  some  disreputable 
white  men,  Indians  and  runaway  negroes,  built  a few  huts  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  below  the  lower  wagon  bridge,  opened  a grocery  and 
gambling  house,  and  kept  up  a continual  carouse  of  violent  lawlessness, 
resulting  in  almost  daily,  and  often  fatal,  blood  letting.  This  was  the  orig- 
inal Sodom. 

The  present  Girardians  claim  that  the  name  of  Sodom  was  never 
applied  to  the  town  of  Girard  proper,  but  was  confined  to  the  disreputa- 
ble locality  referred  to.  This,  I presume  is  correct  as  far  as  Girard  was 
concerned,  but  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  settlement  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  by  persons  visiting  it  from  the  interior,  for  several  years. 
According  to  Mrs.  Buchanan  s recollection  it  was  the  worst  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  better  elements  of  society  settled  above  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  creek.  Mrs.  Buchanan  also  recollects  having  often  seen 
Paddy  Carr,  who  she  describes  as  a “good  Indian/’  friendly  to  the  whites, 
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living  in  fine  style  and  always  dispensing  a liberal  hospitality,  and  ne,ver 
affiliating  with  the  turbulent  element  of  his  race,  using  all  his  influence 
to  prevail  on  his  people  to  remove  to  their  reservation,  taking  the  lead 
himself.  He  returned  on  a business  and  pleasure  trip,  I think,  in  1844, 
and  paid  a visit  to  H.  M.  Crowder,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  dining  with  that 
gentleman. 

Major  Worsham,  Captain  James  Abercrombie,  General  Anderson  Ab- 
ercrombie, Mr.  Wm.  Bellamy  and  Col.  John  Crowell,  had  plantations  on 
“The  Bend/'  below  Fort  Mitchell,  and  were  neighbors  of  Paddy  Carr. 

The  first  Circuit  Court  was  held  in  Girard  in  October,  1833,  in  the 
yard  where  Mrs.  Goldings  residence  now  is,  Mr.  John  Godwins  work- 
shops and  shanties  being  used  as  a court  room  and  offices,  utilizing  the 
dining  table  as  a legal  bar.  In  the  absence  of  hotel  accommodations,  many 
from  a distance  attending  court  used  canvas  tents,  having  brought  their 
provisions  with  them. 

The  following  is  the  first  record  made  on  the  Clerk’s  journal,  now 
on  file  in  the  Clerk’s  office  at  Seale,  the  capital  of  Russell  county: 

STATE  OF  ALABAMA,  RUSSELL  COUNTY. 

Be  it  Remembered: 

That  on  this  day,  being  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  and  thirty  three,  and  being  the  third 
Monday  after  the  fourth  Monday  in  September,  at  the  place  designated 
for  holding  courts  for  said  counties;  present,  Hon.  Ptolmey  T.  Harris, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  said 
county,  presiding,  the  court  opened  and  the  following  persons  were 
elected,  drawn,  sworn  and  empanneled,  for  a grand  juiy  for  said  county: 

Anderson  Abercrombie,  Foreman. 

Lillie  Sims 
William  Reynolds, 

George  Ingram, 

Hiram  Haney, 

Allen  Arnold, 

Jack  Riley, 

John  Haney, 

Simeon  Harris, 
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Peyton  Parker, 
Jesse  Markan, 

John  Pride, 

S.  S.  Coleman, 
James  Kirkpatrirk, 
Moses  Cox. 


Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  this,  the  first  grand  jury  was  em- 
panneled  to  serve  in  Russell  county,  and  if  one  of  them  is  still  living, 
it  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  I have  met  the  sons  and  daughters  of  some 
of  them  and  they  are  all  gray-headed. 


The  first  admittances  to  the  bar  were  Barclay  Martin,  Ulysses 
Lewis,  Benjamin  V.  Iverson,  Robert  W.  Carnes,  John  Shealy  and  Garrett 
Hollenbeck,  they  having  produced  their  license  and  having  taken  their 
several  oaths  against  dueling,  and  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Alabama,  were  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  Circuit  Courts  and  in  the  County  Courts  of  Alabama. 


As  before  stated,  the  first  and  second  true  bills  found  by  the  grand 
jury  empanneled  for  the  first  Circuit  Court  ever  held  in  Russell  county, 
are  missing  on  the  files  of  the  archives  of  the  county.  The  third  true 
bill  is  against  Elisa  Bland,  for  playing  cards  and  betting  on  them  in  a 
public  place,  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1833.  W.  D.  Picket  was  the 
Solicitor  for  the  8th  Judicial  District.  A true  bill  was  found  against 
Peter  C.  Perkins  and  another  party,  for  cutting  each  other  up  and 
terrorizing  the  people— fined  respectfully  $50  and  $40,  and  costs.  William 
Gray,  for  selling  brandy,  whiskey,  rum  and  gin,  without  a license; 
Enoch  Johnson,  the  same.  True  bill  No.  21,  was  against  David  Manning, 
Frank  Rogers,  Jas.  King,  Jeremiah  Austil  and  James  Emmerson,  for  false 
imprisonment  of  David  Bard.  The  imprisonment  was  at  Fort  Mitchell, 
by  United  States  soldiers.  No.  18,  George  W.  Elliott,  retailing  without 
a license;  James  Simmons,  betting  on  dice.  No.  20,  James  Emmerson, 
James  King,  David  Manning  and  Jeremiah  Austil;  murder  of  Hender- 
son Owen.  This  is  the  first  true  bill  for  murder  on  the  record,  and  the 
murder  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  United  States  soldiers, 
while  stationed  at  Fort  Mitchell,  under  command  of  General  McIntosh. 
As  in  all  instances,  when  both  civil  and  military  law  is  required  or  drawn 
upon  to  keep  the  peace,  there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  friction 
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between  the  authorities  of  the  two  departments.  The  documents  on  file 
number  up  to  twenty-two,  but  all  are  missing  except  Nos.  3,  4,  15,  16, 
18,  19,  20  and  22.  The  first  civil  case  tried  before  this  court,  was  Jona- 
than Hudson  vs.  F.  Scroggins.  Plaintiff  recovered  $50,  with  interest  and 
costs.  In  the  case  of  James  Emmerson  and  other,  this  note  is  found: 

“A  subpoena  having  been  issued  for  the  said  persons,  who  are 
soldiers  at  Fort  Mitchell,  under  command  of  Jas.  J.  McIntosh,  and  the 
sheriff  having  proceeded  to  said  fort,  and  having  applied  to  said  Mc- 
Intosh for  said  men,  the  said  McIntosh  replied  to  him:  ‘ I’ll  be  d— d if  I 
give  up  a man/  Wherefore  an  attachment  for  a contempt  of  court  be 
issued  against  said  McIntosh.” 

Another  case  is  John  Townson  vs.  Mollie,  an  Indian  woman.  Gracy 
Slate  appears  to  have  been  quite  an  unenviable  character  in  those  days, 
having  been  in  the  prisoners  dock  nearly  every  day  of  the  sitting  of 
the  courts  on  charges  for  keeping  a disorderly  house.  She  was  a rep- 
resentative from  Sodom.  None  of  those  parties  are  supposed  to  be  now 
living.  The  October  term  of  1834  was  presided  over  by  Anderson  Cren- 
shaw; Geo.  W.  Elliott,  sheriff;  Anderson  Abercrombie  and  Geo.  C.  Shives 
were  admitted  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law  and  solicitors  in  chancery. 

The  Indians  were  beginning  to  grow  troublesome,  and  frequently 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a criminal  before  a court  of  justice  this  year,  fig- 
uring largely  on  the  docket.  The  first  case  was,  The  State  vs.  Poo-sa-la 
—an  indictment  for  murder.  Then,  The  State  vs.  Paddy  Carr— same. 
Then  follows  The  State  vs.  Middleton  Davis  and  David  Carr,  for  shooi- 
ng T.  Hall.  Poo-sa-la  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  and  recommended 
to  executive  clemency,  but  it  appears  that  His  Excellency  did  not  enter- 
tain the  recommendation  favorably,  and  Poo-sa-la  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  the  second  Friday  in  December,  1834. 

Horace  King  recollects  the  killing  of  Joe  Marshall,  and  thinks  that 
it  was  done  by  an  Indian  raised  by  Marshall  and  treated  kindly  by  him. 
Judge  Crenshaws  signature  indicates  nervousness,  and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  these  bloody  and  lawless  times  were  sufficient  to  shake  the 
nerves  of  judges  who  had  to  travel  their  circuits  through  an  almost  un- 
broken wilderness,  or  inhabited  only  by  the  friends  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  the  law  and  maintain 
its  dignity. 
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The  year  1835  was  a stirring  year  in  the  court  annals  of  old  Russell, 
and  familiar  names  begin  to  appear  on  the  records.  The  April  term  was 
presided  over  by  Judge  John  C.  Hunter;  Geo.  W.  Elliott,  sheriff;  George 
D.  Hartridge,  solicitor,  and  Hartwell  B.  Greene,  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury.  The  names  of  Isham  Dorsey  and  Bryant  S.  Mangham  are  on  the 
grand  jury  list.  Mr.  Dorsey  lived  to  be  quite  wealthy,  and  died  some 
twenty  years  ago.  The  most  costly  monument  in  the  cemetery  at  Salem 
marks  the  place  of  his  burial.  He  has  many  descendants  in  Lee  county, 
but  none,  I think,  bearing  his  name. 

When  but  a small  boy,  I recollect  having  seen  Mr.  Mangham  (in 
1833)  at  my  fathers  house  in  Macon  county,  Ga.  He  had  just  sold  his 
plantation  to  Mr.  William  Hollingshed,  grandfather  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Wil- 
liams, of  Opelika,  preparatory  to  moving  to  Alabama,  and  being  a near 
neighbor,  came  over  to  bid  my  father  and  the  family  farewell.  He  bought 
a plantation  on  Chewakla  creek,  about  one  mile  below  the  Chewakla  lime 
works.  Mr.  Mangham  being  a liberal,  generous-hearted  man,  met  with 
pecuniary  reverses,  and  moved  to  Texas  in  1848.  His  father,  Mr.  Wm. 
Mangham,  once  owned  the  land  where  Opelika  now  stands,  and  his 
house  stood  near  where  Dr.  A.  W.  McCoy  now  lives.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  dying  about  1850  or  ’51,  and  was  buried  at  old  Mt.  Lebanon. 

An  Indian,  with  an  alias  and  a long  name— Josiah,  alias  Ich-har-se- 
ne-ha,  charged  with  a long  catalogue  of  crimes,  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Lriday,  the  15th  of  August,  1835. 

The  October  term  of  the  same  year  was  presided  over  by  Judge  W. 
C.  Picket;  Geo.  W.  Elliott,  sheriff;  Irby  Johnson,  bailiff,  and  Anderson 
Abercrombie  foreman  of  the  grand  jury.  In  the  annals  of  this  term  is 
found  the  name  of  Wesley  Williams,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  Au- 
burn, being  one  of  its  most  substantial  men,  and  died  there  about  thirty 
years  ago.  He  has  descendants  living  in  Opelika.  Seaborn  Jones,  W.  T. 
Colquitt  and  James  Campbell  were  admitted  to  practice  as  attorneys 
and  counsellors  at  law  and  solicitors  in  chancery. 

April  term  of  1836  was  presided  over  by  Judge  Ptolmey  T .Harris; 
Geo.  W.  Elliott,  sheriff,  and  Geo.  D.  Shortridge,  solicitor.  Gyrus  Cotton 
was  placed  under  bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  appear  and  answer 
the  charge  of  the  murder  of  Joseph  Connard,  alias  A-cee,  an  Indian. 
The  bond  was  afterwards  reduced  to  five  hundred  dollars.  This  was 
the  year  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  and  the  evidences  are  that  this  term  of 
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the  court  was  short,  very  little  business  being  recorded  as  transacted.  The 
October  term  was  presided  over  by  Judge  Eli  Shortridge;  Geo.  W.  El- 
liott, sheriff.  Nathaniel  H.  Harris  is  the  first  on  this  record  as  “being 
duly  elected,  bonded,  secured  and  qualified  as  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Russell  county.”  His  bond  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  dollars,  and  his 
securities  were  Anderson  Abercrombie,  James  Abercrombie  and  William 
Bellamy.  J.  G.  Worsham,  the  former  clerk— whether  elected  or  appointed 
is  not  shown— was  fined  twenty-five  dollars  for  not  furnishing  a list  of 
grand  and  traverse  juries  as  required  by  law.  The  grand  jury  was  organ- 
ized by  electing  James  Abercrombie  foreman.  The  fine  against  the  former 
clerk  was  remitted,  in  consequence  of  the  mitigating  circumstances  in  his 
favor,  resulting  from  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country.  This  court, 
it  appears,  had  rough  elements  to  deal  with,  and  was  resolved  to  main- 
tain its  dignity  and  have  the  dignity  of  the  laws  respected,  imposing 
fines  right  and  left.  Council  Groom  was  fined  twenty  dollars  and 
twenty-four  hours  imprisonment,  and  required  to  give  a bond  of  $500  to 
keep  the  peace  for  six  months,  for  threatening  counsel  with  a pistol. 
The  fine  was,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  defendant’s 
family,  remitted.  At  this  term  Cyrus  Cotton,  under  bond  of  $500  for  mur- 
der, was  discharged,  the  solicitor  declining  to  prosecute  the  case  any  fur- 
ther. G.  E.  Thomas  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  State.  John 
Paradice,  Polly  Lucas,  John  Pride,  Viney  Quartermap,  William  Perkins 
and  Eliza  Bland  appear  to  have  been  hard  cases,  and  “regular  court- 
house rats”  in  those  days,  as  their  names  appear  on  every  docket,  charged 
with  some  offense  against  the  dignity  of  the  law  since  their  first  appear- 
ance at  the  first  court.  Sam  Brown,  for  negro  stealing,  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged  on  Friday,  the  26th  day  of  November,  1836,  but  appealed  to  a 
higher  court.  Co-in-chi-na,  Tus-coo-ner,  Clis-ar-ne-ha  and  Tim-a-sc-ha, 
all  Indians,  were  hung  on  the  26th  of  November,  in  Girard.  I have  met 
several  old  settlers  who  were  present  on  this  occasion  and  witnessed 
those  executions  on  that  day,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed as  having  met  their  death  in  characteristic  of  the  historic  stoicism 
of  the  race.  This  brings  the  history  of  Girard  down  to  the  period  when 
the  county-seat  of  justice  was  moved  to  Crockettsville. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Piney-woods  - Stock  Range  — Cowboys  - William  Towns  - The 
Himes  Place  - Ingrams  Hill  - John  Himes  - An  Old  Log  House 
His  Mark  Bartholomew  Ingram  — Black  Lands  — Going  to  Mill 
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Fifty  Years  Ago  — Going  to  Town  To-day  — Uchee  Creek— Bottom 
Corn  — Grinding  — Egypt  — Richard  Buchanan. 


There  is  a section  of  country  about  a hundred  square  miles  or  more, 
between  the  Chewakla  and  Uchee  creeks  which,  fifty  years  ago,  would 
not  number  more  than  a dozen  families,  and  they  were  mostly  “cow- 
boys.” This  section  was  known  as  “piney-woods,”  of  Russell  county, 
and,  as  compared  with  the  country  on  the  creeks,  was  considered  very 
poor,  and  profitably  available  only  as  a stock  range. 


The  Indians,  when  the  native  game  of  the  forest  began  to  disappear, 
turned  their  attention  somewhat  to  stock  raising,  which  not  only  sup- 
plied their  own  immediate  wants,  but  left  a surplus.  This  surplus  was 
bought  up  by  enterprising  men  at  low  figures,  and,  as  the  land  was 
nearly  all  public  domain,  and  a market  near  at  hand,  the  stock  business 
was  receiving  considerable  attention,  and  moderate  fortunes  soon  accumu- 
lated. The  “Mimms  trail,”  running  through  the  section  referred  to,  was 
opened  for  driving  stock  to  market,  and  from  one  range  to  another.  Un- 
fortunately this  class  of  men,  at  that  day,  associated  other  enterprises  with 
their  business  which  absorbed  the  profits  as  fast  as  realized,  and,  conse- 
quently there  was  little  permanence  of  wealth  among  them. 


As  in  everything  else,  there  were  a few  exceptions.  Prominent  among 
these  exceptions  was  William  Towns,  brother  of  Geo.  W.  Towns,  one  of 
Georgia’s  Governors.  He  had  no  permanent  home  in  the  county,  but 
spent  his  time  mostly  in  traveling  from  point  to  point,  where  his  cow- 
boys made  their  homes.  One  of  these  cow-boys  was  the  late  Jesse  Robin 
son,  who  had  a “ranch”  about  a mile  southwest  of  the  red  clay  hill  which 
arks  the  head  of  the  east  prong  of  Odom  creek.  Odom  creek  took  its 
name  from  a man  of  the  same  occupation.  Mr.  Robinson  died  there  in 
1849.  He  has  a son  now7  living  near  Troy. 


What  is  now  known  as  the  Himes  place  w7as  a central  point  for  the 
neighborhood  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Philip  House  and  Joshua  Strick- 
land built  the  first  house  and  made  the  first  clearing  there  about  1835,  a 
short  distance  from  where  the  present  house  now  stands.  The  road  w7as 
then  traveled  by  a line  of  stages,  of  which  the  late  R.  L.  Mott  was  one 
of  the  proprietors,  and  a “stand”  or  a relay  house  w^as  kept  by  Mr.  Adams, 
about  a half  mile  east  of  Marvyn. 
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In  1837  Towns  and  Strickland  built  what  has  for  the  last  forty-six 
years  been  known  as  Ingram’s  mill,  Mr.  Strickland  dying  before  it  was 
completed.  All  these  have  passed  away,  and  I have  not  learned  that 
there  is  anyone  in  the  county  now  to  represent  them.  John  Himes  was 
their  successor  at  the  place  which  has  borne  his  name  since  1837.  He 
was  in  the  county  some  time  earlier.  The  house  which  now  stands  on  the 
place  was  built  that  year,  and  is  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  log  house  now 
used  as  a residence  in  the  county,  and  probably  in  the  State.  It  is  a com- 
modious structure,  neatly  finished,  having  two  rooms,  separated  by  a ten 
foot  passage,  supplemented  on  the  North  with  two  shed  rooms  and  on 
the  South  by  a shed  room  and  broad  piazza.  The  logs  are  five  by  ten 
inches  in  size  and  bear  the  marks  as  if  cut  by  a saw.  According  to  Mr. 
Ingram’s  recollections,  this  house  was  built  before  any  saw  mill  was  in 
operation  in  the  county,  which  leaves  the  supposition,  and  the  most  prob- 
able one,  that  the  logs  were  squared  by  a North  Carolina  ‘whip-saw,” 
which  I am  informed  was  used  by  the  early  settlers  in  the  absence  of 
saw  mills.  Mr.  Himes  deserves  more  than  a mere  mention  in  this  history. 
He  was  in  more  respects  than  one  sense  of  the  phrase,  a remarkable 
man.  His  education  as  far  as  letters  are  concerned,  was  not  “limited,” 
from  the  simple  fact  that  he  had  none  to  be  limited,  and  signed  his  name 
with  a cross  mark.  That  “X,”  with  “his”  above  and  “mark”  below  it, 
with  his  excellent  wife’s  signature  to  witness  the  same,  made  his  paper 
bankable  as  far  and  as  wide  as  his  name  and  character  was  known.  He 
was  acknowledged  the  best  practically  educated  man  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. In  matters  of  importance  among  his  people,  his  judgment  was 
always  consulted,  his  advice  solicited  and  his  opinion  practically  respected. 
For  many  years,  he  kept  a comfortable  and  orderly  wayside  inn,  which 
was  a favorite  with  the  traveling  public.  There  was  . also  a Postoffice 
kept  in  his  house  of  which  he  was  postmaster,  and  from  his  first  settle- 
ment there,  an  election  precinct  and  justice  peace  court  ground  until 
some  years  after  his  demise.  He  left  his  children,  two  in  number,  a goodly 
heritage,  both  of  whom,  Col  William  Himes  and  Mrs.  Sarah  Jones,  wife 
of  William  Jones,  Esq.,  now  reside  in  Florida.  Mrs.  Margaret  Frazier 
Adams,  of  Tuskegee,  is  his  niece,  and  George  W.  F.  Price,  D.D.,  of  Nash- 
ville, a minister  and  educator  of  national  reputation,  and  who,  rendered 
the  funeral  service  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1856, 
is  a near  relative.  His  venerable  widow,  the  late  Mrs.  Catherine  Himes, 
survived  him  until  1882. 

The  influences  of  good  flowing  out  from  the  well  rounded  characters 
of  these  two  worthy  pioneers  of  the  Wataula  neighborhood  will  be  felt  as 
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long  as  good  obtains  in  the  land.  The  effects  of  evil  is  overcome  in 
time,  but  the  result  of  a good  character,  earnestly  lived  in  this  world,  is 
imperishable.  Contemporary  with  Mr.  Himes  was  Bartholomew  Ingram, 
Esq.,  who  is  a Virginian,  by  birth,  born  in  1795.  In  1804,  when  he  was 
only  nine  years  old,  his  family  moved  to  Hancock  county,  Ga.,  where  he 
was  raised.  In  1836,  when  he  was  forty-two  years  old,  he  moved  to 
Russell  county,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  built  the  log  cabin  in  the 
yard  where  he  now  lives,  and  south  of  which  he  commenced  clearing  on 
the  prongs  of  the  Uchee  creek.  The  lands  on  this  creek  at  this  point,  and 
for  several  miles  above  and  below,  are  of  a quality  known  as  the  "black 
lands/’  and  are  not  inferior,  either  in  fertility  or  durability,  to  the  prairie 
lands  of  Texas,  in  the  production  of  both  corn  and  cotton.  The  piney- 
woods  on  the  north  being  settled  only  by  what  was  then  called  a ‘squat- 
ter” population,  the  lands  on  the  creek  only  were  considered  worth  the 
Government  price,  consequently  these  latter  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  “entered”  early  and  permanently  settled.  The  piney-woods  people 
made  no  corn  the  first  few  years,  and  but  little  of  anything  else,  except 
stock,  which  ran  wild  on  the  public  domain.  The  stage  line  consumed 
a vast  amount  of  corn,  which  had  to  come  from  somewhere.  From  the 
the  date  of  his  settlement  in  the  fall  of  1836,  to  the  same  date  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Ingram  hauled  all  his  grist  from  Talbout  county,  Ga.,  a 
distance  of  over  forty  miles. 

“Going  to  mill,”  in  those  days,  was  quite  an  era  in  the  routine  of 
farm  life  on  a large  plantation,  where  fifty  or  seventy-five  mouths  had 
to  be  filled  three  times  a day.  Columbus  and  Montgomery  were  both  in 
their  infancy,  and  the  creeks  and  swamps  were  not  entirely  free  from 
roving  bands  of  hostile  Indians  and  outlaws  of  white  men,  to  say  nothing 
of  an  occasional  runaway  negro  and  wild  varmints  generally,  consequently 
there  was  but  little  poetry  in  going  to  mill,  but  any  desirable  amount  of 
solid,  practical  prose,  which  was  not  altogether  too  prosy.  The  juicy 
venison  steak,  brought  down  by  the  ever  handy  and  trusty  rifle  during 
the  day’s  travel,  the  hot  coffee  and  johnny  cake,  and  an  occasional  astro- 
nomical observation  while  saluting  the  mouth  of  the  “little  brown  jug,” 
made  the  campfires  at  night  anything  but  unpleasant.  All  in  all,  going 
to  the  mill  forty  miles  fifty  years  ago,  with  a caravan  of  wagons,  drawn 
by  six  mules  each,  and  carrying  more  than  a hundred  bushels  at  a trip, 
was  much  more  enjoyable  to  our  grandfathers  than  “going  to  town"  with 
cotton  in  these  days  of  “all  cotton  and  no  corn,”  with  railroads  to  boot, 
is  relishable  to  their  grandchildren.  Then  they  brought  home  all  they 
carried  but  the  toll,  which  was  actually  less  than  the  toll  of  to-day,  and 
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when  they  went  to  town  with  cotton— their  necessary  supplies  being 
raised  at  home— it  came  back  in  hard  dollars,  the  veritable  “dollar  of  the 
daddies/’  and  laid  away  for  a rainy  day;  or  it  was  stored  to  wait  for  a 
boom  in  the  market,  which  they  could  well  afford  to  do,  even  if  the 
boom  tarried  a year.  Now,  in  these  days,  it  too  often  occurs  that  the 
cotton  is  hypothecated  as  toll  before  it  is  planted,  when  the  farmer  goes 
to  town  to  sell  it,  he  has  about  as  much  to  do  with  its  sale  as  the  negro 
wagoner  did  w7ith  his  grandfather’s  cotton  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  vastly 
less  satisfied  with  the  result.  But  it  is  a gratifying  fact  that  this  state  of 
things  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  the  producer  is  gradually,  but  surely 
regaining  his  independence.  And  when  that  independence  is  once  more 
firmly  established  on  a firm  basis,  both  producer  and  consumer  will  enjoy 
a degree  of  prosperity  never  realized  before.  Then— but  this  is  a digression. 


Towns  and  Strickland  had  scarcely  finished  their  mill,  ready  for  use, 
when  Mr.  Strickland  died,  and,  in  winding  up  the  joint  estate,  the  mill 
and  a large  body  of  land  was  purchased  by  Mr.  B.  Ingram  in  1838  or 
1839.  By  this  time  he  had  opened  a sufficiency  of  “creek  bottoms”  to 
raise  corn  enough  to  supply  any  demand,  and  his  mill  being  the  only  one 
for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  he  did  a vast  amount  of  grinding,  and 
made  money  more  rapidly  than  there  were  openings  for  its  safe  invest- 
ment. I have  often  heard  it  said  of  him  that  in  grinding  his  customer’s 
corn,  he  “never  ground  his  customers.”  And  it  is  furthermore  said  of  him 
that  a needy  man  never  went  to  his  mill  to  buy  corn  but  that  he  got  it, 
lor  the  mill  was  never  without  it  wdiether  he  had  the  money  to  pay  for 
it  or  not,  or  whether  he  ever  or  never  expected  to  have  it. 

The  mill  acquired  the  title,  and  was  knowrn  as  “Egypt,”  as  late  as 
1860,  for  thirty  miles  in  every  direction,  and  needy  farmers  “went  to 
Egypt  to  buy  corn,”  famine  or  no  famine.  It  w7as  not  an  unusual  event 
with  Mr.  Ingram  to  gather  eigth  hundred  barrels  (4,000  bushels)  of  corn 
from  his  “bottoms”  in  one  year.  There  was  at  that  time  a young  man 
en§aged  as  wagoner  to  haul  corn  year  in  and  year  out,  from  Mr.  Ingram’s 
barns  to  the  various  stands  on  the  stage  line,  by  the  name  of  Abraham 
Ford.  If  the  man  now7  living  in  Opelika,  by  that  name,  is  the  same.  I am 
not  definitely  informed. 

Mr.  Ingram  raised  a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  there  is 
not  a black  sheep”  among  them.  Some  of  them  sealed  their  devotion  to 
the  “Lost  Cause”  with  the  best  years  of  their  manhood  and  finally  wdth 
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their  lives.  Those  who  still  live  contributed  their  full  quota  of  the  best 
political  and  social  element  of  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

"Uncle  Bat,”  as  he  is  affectionately  called,  still  lives,  in  his  88th  year, 
where  he  first  settled,  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  I have  yet  to  meet  the 
man  of  more  vigor  and  less  infirmity,  carrying  his  weight  of  years  with 
more  ease  and  less  discomfort.  Among  Mr.  Ingram’s  earliest  and  best 
neighbors  was  Mr.  Richard  Buchanan,  who  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
Aug.  18th,  1797,  and  in  1835,  when  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  moved 
to  Chambers  county,  Ala.,  where  he  settled  nine  miles  north  of  LaFay- 
ette.  In  1841,  he  opened  a plantation  on  the  Uchee  creek,  joining  Mr. 
B.  Ingram  and  built  his  log  cabins  between  the  stage  road  and  the  creek. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  like  all  the  first  settlers  who  have  succeeded,  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  ‘went  at”  the  forest  around  his  cabin  as  though  he  intended 
to  make  a hole  in  it.  Being  an  energetic  man,  every  edge  cut  that  could; 
and  that  which  could  not  cut,  bruised,  and  that  which  could  not  bruise, 
mashed;  and  that  which  could  neither  cut,  bruise,  or  mash,  set  by  and 
grunted  for  the  balance;  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  another  large 
and  remunerative  plantation,  with  capacious  barns,  gin-house,  mill,  and  a 
long  range  of  servants’  houses,  well  filled  and  well  supplied,  crowned 
his  labors.  Like  his  neighbors,  he  made  money  rapidly,  and  took  good 
care  of  it. 

Mike  Harvey,  Sr.,  first  settled  the  place  below,  known  as  the  Dr. 
Reese  Place,  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  son  of  the  above;  Mr. 
Rufus  Mills  settled  south  of  Ingram’s  mill  about  1842  or  1843,  and  died 
a few  years  after.  His  widow  married  the  late  John  Allen,  Esq.,  who  died 
near  Smith’s  Station,  on  the  Columbus  and  Western  railroad.  Prof  D.  M. 
Banks,  Principal  of  the  Opelika  Male  and  Female  High  School,  is  Mr. 
Allens  son-in-law,  as  is  also  Rev.  M.  R.  Butt,  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
ference. Mr.  John  Howell,  another  old  settler  in  that  locality,  was  Mr. 
Mill’s  brother-in-law,  as  was  Mr.  John  Reese,  long  and  favorably  known 
as  a cotton  factor  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Mr.  Buchanan’s  second  marriage 
made  him  also  a brother-in-law  in  this  honored  family  of  the  Porter  girls 
who  were  the  mothers,  grand-mothers  and  great-grand-mothers,  of  a very 
large  circle  of  the  noblest  sons  and  daughters  of  the  land  to-day,  and  did 
their  share  of  building  up  the  country.  Prof.  O.  D.  Smith,  of  the  A.  and 
M.  College  at  Auburn,  married  in  a branch  of  this  worthy  family.  Mr. 
Lemuel  Ingram  settled  in  the  neighborhood  about  the  same  time.  Lie  was 
the  father  of  Mr.  William  Ingram,  now  of  Arkansas,  who  was  a success- 
ful California  gold  digger  about  1849  or  1850.  The  family  of  Ingrams  is 
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no  relation  to  Uncle  Bat,  but  their  children  have  inter-married.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Allen  came  in  latter.  All  these  were  worthy  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  represent  them. 

Mr.  Richard  Buchanan,  after  accumulating  an  ample  fortune,  erect- 
ing a comfortable  residence  to  spend  his  old  age  in,  near  Marvyn,  on  the 
stage  road,  and  seeing  all  his  children  happily  married  and  advanta- 
geously settled  in  life,  died  Oct.  15th,  1872,  aged  75  years.  A neat  marble 
slab  marks  his  grave  at  Wataula.  Mr.  Buchanan  lost  a son  in  the  war.  His 
venerable  widow,  a worthy  member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  still 
survives  at  an  advanced  age. 

Mr.  John  Buchanan  and  Mr.  M.  T.  Traywic,  of  Marvyn;  Mrs. 
Charles  Torbert,  of  Society  Hill,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jones,  of  Auburn,  are 
bis  children,— all  of  whom  represent  him  without  spot  or  blemish. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Frank  Fagg’s  Defeat— “Fll  be  Dinged”— John  Dupree— Queer  Tastes. 

As  late  as  thirty-three  years  ago,  there  was  to  be  seen  west  of  the 
road,  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  residence  of  Mr. 
William  Maynor,  between  the  red  clay  hill  and  Mr.  Randal  Morgans, 
the  sign  of  a “chimney  bank,”  indicating  the  spot  where  a cabin  once 
stood.  The  only  sign  that  it  was  ever  inhabited  by  a white  man  is  an 
open  space  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  acre  growing  up  with  scrub  oak. 
There  was  not  a stick  amiss  in  the  primeval  pine  forest  for  some  distance 
in  all  directions.  Who  built  this  cabin,  who  lived  or  tried  to  live  there, 
where  he  came  from  and  where  he  went  to,  and  how  long  ago,  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  established  now.  The  spot  for  many  years  went  by  the 
name  of  Frank  Fagg’s  Defeat.  Who  Frank  Fagg  was,  where  he  came 
from  and  where  he  went  to,  is  a myth.  I have  met  a gentleman  who  knew 
a young  man  by  that  name  about  forty-three  years  ago,  but  he  was  too 
young  at  that  date  to  identify  him  with  the  above  myth.  So,  the  first 
cabin  on  that  road,  in  that  immediate  locality,  will  ever  remain  in 
obscurity. 

Rev.  James  W.  Capps  moved  from  Marion  county,  Georgia,  and  first 
settled  in  Russell  county,  two  miles  southeast  of  Opelika,  between  where 
Rev.  Wheeler  Cooper  and  Judge  J.  J.  Abercrombie  now  live,  in  1837. 
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A large  chestnut  tree  marked  the  spot  for  any  years  after.  There  was 
an  Indian  graveyard  on  this  place,  of  which  I shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
later  in  this  chapter.  Mr.  Capps  lived  here  one  year,  and  in  1838  moved 
to  where  his  son,  D.  W.  Cooper,  now  lives,  on  Wataula  creek.  Being  in 
humble  circumstances,  he,  like  many  others,  ‘squatted”  on  public  land, 
built  his  cabin  and  deadened  his  clearing;  with  a view  of  “entering”  the 
land  as  soon  as  was  convenient.  Everything  being  proverbially  fair  in 
love  and  war,  the  same  fairness  was  claimed  in  land  speculation;  so,  one 
pleasant  morning  Mr.  Capps  waked  up  to  find  his  lands,  cabins  and 
clearings  all  entered  from  under  him,  leaving  him  nothing  to  do  but  to 
clear  out,  which  he  did,  to  his  location  of  the  year  before,  where  he  made 
a crop  in  1839.  In  1840,  after  paying  the  speculator  largely  for  his 
extreme  kindness  and  forethought  in  entering  his  land  for  him,  etc.,  he 
moved  back  to  the  Wataula  clearing,  a wiser,  if  not  a happier  man.  Those 
‘ tricks  of  the  trade”  were  frequently  practiced  on  the  unwary  in  those 
days;  but  time  has  shown  that  those  and  their  descendants  who  practiced 
them,  did  not  prosper  in  comparison  with  those  who  were  their  victims. 

Mr.  Capps,  as  far  as  is  known,  assisted  in  “notching  up”  the  first 
cabin  ever  used  in  that  region  as  a house  of  worship,  and  preached  the 
first  sermon.  While  at  the  place  near  Opelika,  Rev.  J.  W.  Tally  was  his 
neighbor;  also,  Rev.  E.  B.  Storey,  who  settled  the  place  where  Judge 
Abercrombie  now  lives,  and  probably  preached  the  first  sermon  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  Storey  developed  early  in  life  a personal  originality  which 
characterized  him  all  his  life,  and  has  aided  rather  than  retarded  his  use- 
fulness, and  he  has  been  a very  useful  man.  One  of  his  characteristics 
was  a pleasant  but  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  his  church.  An  eve 
witness  to  one  of  his  church  trials,  which  occurred  fifty  years  ago,  in 
Marion  county,  Ga.,  when  Mr.  Storey  was  quite  a young  man,  relates  the 
following,  which  illustrates  his  character  for  genuine  firmness:  A young 
lady  of  his  pastoral  charge,  belonging  to  one  of  the  best  families  of  the 
neighborhood,  had  fallen  into  the  unladylike  and  unchristian  habit  of 
using  an  objectionable  “by-word,”  which  impigned  closely  on  profanity. 
She  was  remonstrated  with,  but  would  not  promise  to  drop  it,  scarcely 
believing  that  the  little  scrap  of  a preacher  would  dare  to  push  the  matter 
to  an  open  issue.  But  she  reckoned  without  her  host.  The  “little  scrap 
of  a preacher”  knew  his  duty  and  dared  to  execute  it,  and  yet  showing 
a gentle  regard  for  the  feelings  of  all  concerned.  After  exhausting  every 
resource  to  bring  about  a frame  of  mind  in  the  young  lady  that  would 
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justify  him  to  encourage  the  church  to  forgive  her,  without  avail,  he 
resolved  to  bring  the  matter  to  open  trial.  This  waked  up  the  culprit,  but 
instead  of  producing  penitence,  waked  up  a feeling  of  resentment  which 
excited  her  to  stout  stubbornness,  culminating  in  a declaration  that  she 
would  not  promise  to  say  ‘Til  be  dinged”  any  more;  and  she  was  sorrow- 
fully and  reluctantly  expelled  from  the  church,  with  her  favorite  ‘Til 
be  dinged”  on  her  lips.  Mr.  Story  still  lives,  a good  and  useful  man.  Mr. 
Tally  went  North  some  years  ago. 


Mr.  Capps  was  a plain,  practical  man,  and  exercised  a wholesome 
influence  in  his  neighborhood.  He  is  considered  the  father  of  Wataula 
church.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  a little  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  in  1848.  His  children  and  grandchildren  enter  largely  in  the 
membership  of  the  church  he  assisted  in  organizing  and  the  respectability 
of  the  neighborhood.  His  son,  Warren,  died  in  the  late  war.  Another 
son,  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Capps,  M.D.,  died  in  Cincinnati  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  Rev.  W.  M.  Capps  still  wears  the  mantle  which  fell  from  his 
father  at  his  death,  gracefully  and  worthily,  and  has  united  more  young 
people  in  the  holy  bans  of  matrimony  and  rendered  the  service  on  more 
funeral  occasions  than  any  local  minister  of  his  age  of  any  denomination 
in  East  Alabama.  His  sons,  Daniel  and  James,  are  “chips  of  the  old 
block.”  And  with  their  sisters,  Mrs.  Catharine  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Caroline 
Greene,  emulate  his  virtues.  His  widow,  after  having  seen  all  her  sur- 
viving children  well  settled  in  life,  and  bequeathing  a patriarch’s  bless- 
ing upon  her  great-grand-children,  died  very  suddenly  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Rev.  James  McGreene,  a rising  young  minister  and  principal 
of  Trinity  Male  and  Female  High  Scvhool  at  Browneville,  is  his  grand- 
son. 


When  I was  a boy,  about  five  years  old,  I recollect  that  a tall,  pale 
man,  whose  voice,  movement  and  bearing  indicated  mildness,  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness  of  temper,  called  at  my  father’s  house,  in  Houston 
county,  Ga.  His  dress  indicated  humble  circumstances  and  yet,  my  father 
greeted  him  with  marked  deference  and  respect.  After  conversing  upon 
topics,  which  I still  remember,  he  announced  that  the  object  of  his  visit 
was  to  secure  some  cuttings  from  a fine  souppernong  vine  which  shaded 
the  yard,  and  I was  sent  to  bring  a mattock  to  dig  up  the  roots.  On 
leaving,  he  stooped  down  and  placing  his  hand  on  my  head,  spoke  a few 
words  of  encouragement,  such  as  a kind  heart  would  suggest  to  a child. 
This  little  incident  I never  forgot.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  when  I 
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had  reached  manhood,  I and  Rev.  Glidden  Powledge,  now  of  Florida, 
called  at  the  house  where  Mrs.  Randal  Morgan  now  lives,  and  dined 
with  the,  then,  occupant.  After  dinner,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  turn- 
ing to  me  enquired: 

“Did  you  ever  know  a man  in  Houston  county,  Ga.,  by  your  name? 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Was  he  any  relation  of  yours?” 

“My  mother  says  so.” 

“I  was  at  his  house  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  to  get  a grapevine  cutting 
and  a little  boy  ran  and  brought  a mattock  to  dig  it  up  with.” 

“That  man  was  my  father  and  I am  that  little  boy.  I recollect  the 
circumstances  distinctly.” 

That  tall  pale  man  with  a mild  gentle  presence,  was  our  host,  and 
the  late  venerable  John  Dupree , and  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  “Job” 
of  this  region  round  about  Wataula.  And  a pure  man  was  he;  few,  if  any, 
purer  in  any  grade,  station  or  position  of  life. 

"This  truth  he  proved  in  every  path  he  trod, 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

Mr.  Dupree  settled  the  above  place,  and  built  the  house  which  still 
stands  there,  about  1839,  being  contemporary  with  Mr.  Capps,  and  they 
were  one  in  everything  that  directed  towards  elevating  the  morals  of  the 
community  which  was  then  forming.  He  raised  a large  family,  most  of 
whom  were  daughters.  C.  W.  Dupree,  Esq.,  who  represents  his  name 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  Rev.  John  N.  Dupree,  of  Talladega  county,  is 
his  other— the  two  being  his  only  surviving  sons.  His  children’s  children 
and  their  children  worship  in  the  church  he  assisted  in  erecting.  He 
died  in  1877,  as  only  such  men  can  or  ever  will  die,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

A story  is  related  in  connection  with  the  Indian  graveyard  previously 
referred  to  in  this  chapter,  which  is  undoubtedly  true  and  illustrates  the 
peculiar  taste  of  an  individual,  who,  whether  living  or  dead,  shall  be 
nameless  here.  As  before  stated,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  American  Indian 
to  deposit  in  the  grave  of  the  female  corpses  articles  of  crockery  and 
other  such  things.  In  one  of  these  graves  a lot  of  very  fine  china  plates 
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was  found  by  the  early  settlers,  which  was  very  much  admired  for  their 
beauty  and  exquisite  finish,  and  it  was  supposed  that  no  one  thought  of 
appropriating  them,  as  they  were  considered  sacred  and  not  to  be  carried 
away,  though  of  easy  access.  Suddenly  they  disappeared  and  nobody 
could  or  would  account  for  it;  though  it  was  plausible  to  suppose  that  the 
few  roving  Indians  who  still  lingered  in  the  country,  had  removed  them 
to  a less  exposed  place.  Time  rolled  on  and  they  were  forgotten.  Several 
years  after,  a gentleman,  now  living,  saw  and  recognized  the  identical 
plates  on  the  dinner  table  of  a man  living  ten  miles  away  from  where 
they  were  missing.  And  the  man  knew  where  they  came  from,  if  he 
did  not  carry  them  away  himself. 

Fancy  a civilized  man  dining  every  day  from  plates  which  had  lain 
an  unknown  period  of  time  in  the  coffin,  in  close  contact  with  the 
decaying  corpse  of  an  Indian  squaw! 

The  gentleman  was  politely  invited  to  dine.  He  modestly  declined. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Dog  Scratch  Hill  - Hidden  Treasure  - Polly  Smut  Eye  - ]ohn  L. 

M’Kinnon-P ossum  College  - Soldier  Boys  - Sharp  Practice  - Green 
Fuller— Siamese  Twins  - H.  P.  Johnson  - Sources  of  Creeks. 

On  the  east  of  Waltooa  creek,  and  not  far  from  its  source,  there  is 
an  elevation,  which,  in  the  old,  olden  time,  was  known  throughout  the 
settlement  as  Dog  Scratch  Hill.  How  it  acquired  this  name  is  not  known 
to  the  writer,  but  this  tradition  is  associated  with  it: 


Shortly  after  the  disturbance  with  the  Indians  in  1836,  rumors  were 
afloat  that  the  chief  of  some  of  the  towns  of  the  Creeks,  who  had  re- 
ceived a portion  at  least  of  the  money  due  from  the  government  for 
their  lands,  in  order  to  preserve  the  same  more  securely,  had  deposited 
large  quantities  of  silver  coin  in  localities  known  only  to  themselves.” 
These  rumors  appeared  to  be  well-founded,  but  if  any  other  than  those 
who  made  these  deposits,  or  their  friends,  with  their  consent  and  direc- 
tion how  to  do  so,  ever  discovered  any  of  these  hidden  treasures,  I do 
not  know.  But  it  is  known,  by  parties  now  living,  that  there  was  an 
Indian  pot  of  silver  coin  deposited  on  or  near  “Dog  Scratch  Hill,”  and 
that  Paddy  Carr  was  very  much  disappointed  on  his  visit  to  the  “gra ve 
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of  his  fathers’’  to  find  that  not  only  their  graves  had  been  violated,  hut 
other  graves  of  far  more  interest  to  him  had  not  escaped  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  curious  in  their  search  for  Indian  antiquities.  The  pot  ol 
silver  coin  had  been  found,  and,  of  course,  “investigated”  but  no  report 
of  the  result  is  on  record  in  the  archives  of  any  society  for  the  promotion 
of  science.  The  broken  pieces  of  the  pot  were  to  be  seen  as  late  as  1846, 
by  parties  now  living,  in  a “clay-root”  on  the  hill  above  referred  to.  Who 
carried  the  treasure  away,  and  whether  it  was  appropriated  with  the 
consent  of  the  depositor  or  not,  there  are  none  now  living,  as  far  as  I am 
informed,  who  are  qualified  to  testify.  One  fact  is  known— that  certain 
parties  in  the  county  developed  the  effect  of  a sudden  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  and  no  one  knows,  but  themselves,  from  what  source  it  came. 
Nor  was  it  questioned  that  anybody  else  had  a right  to  know.  What  put 
Paddy  Carr  out  of  humor  is  known  to  but  few,  and  these  few  kept  then 
own  counsel.  But  the  broken  Indian  pot,  sudden  prosperity,  etc.,  are 
associated  together  in  the  memory  of  many. 

I have  referred  to  the  above  only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  there  are  still  large  deposits  of  coin  hidden  by  the  Indians  in 
that  locality,  which  have  never  been  reclaimed  by  the  depositors,  and 
consequently  the  “place  of  their  sepulture  in  unknown  to  this  day.” 
Some  lucky  farmer  boy  may  run  his  plowpoint  into  one  of  those  long 
hidden  Indian  treasure  pots  when  these  old  “clay-roots”  and  hollow 
stumps  have  disappeared  and  “left  no  sign.” 

Another  one  of  the  hardy  and  worthy  pioneers  of  this  settlement 
was  John  L.  M’Kinnon,  who  was  born  in  Robinson  county,  North 
Carolina,  in  1800.  In  1834,  Mr.  McKinnon  emigrated  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  lived  but  a year  or  two.  In  1837,  he  moved  to  near  the,  then- 
line  of  Russell  and  Chambers  counties,  and  settled  on  rented  land  belong- 
ing to  Aaron  Goodwin,  afterwards  owned  and  improved  by  Dr.  McCants, 
who  was  murdered  in  his  house,  at  Mt.  Jefferson,  in  1850;  one  of  whose 
servants  of  the  olden  time  now  lives  two  miles  west  of  Salem.  The 
place  was  once  the  resident  of  a wealthy  Indian  chief,  whose  name  was 
Nee-ar  Mic-car,  who,  it  is  said,  was  kidnapped  and  carried  away;  and 
the  place  was  known  as  a “deal  location”  for  many  years.  Much  trouble 
was  experienced  by  the  early  settlers  in  securing  good  titles  to  such 
locations.  This  place  is  on  a prong  of  the  Hallawaka,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  that  chief  was  found  on  the  place  when  Mr.  McKinnon 
occupied  it  known  by  the  name  of  Polly  Smut  Eye,  which  name  must 
mean  something  different  in  Creek,  if  not  in  Greek,  from  the  idea  con- 
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veyed  in  English,  for,  being  a “kings  daughter,”  she  is  said  to  have  been 
very  “proud  of  her  name.”  The  place  is  now  known  as  the  property  of 
Col.  R.  C.  Jeter. 


Mr.  McKinnon  s next  move  was  to  a place  near  where  Rev.  Jas.  W. 
Capps  first  settled,  and  is  now  owned  by  Rev.  Wheeler  Cooper,  two 
miles  south  of  Opelika,  where  he  lived  several  years.  In  1845  or  1846, 
he  moved  to  the  Watoola  country  and  settled  on  land  which  he  entered 
from  the  government,  and  built  his  cabins  about  a mile  northeast  of 
where  Mr.  D.  W.  Capps  now  lives.  He  taught  school  the  first  year, 
and  many,  whose  heads  are  now  frosting  with  time,  still  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  were  his  pupils,  and  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  profound 
respect  and  cherish  his  memory  with  many  reminiscences  of  his  patience 
in  teaching  them  the  first  lessons  they  ever  learned  at  school.  Schools  of 
any  and  all  grades  were  scarce  and  highly  appreciated  there  in  those  days. 


Possum  College of  a later  date,  was  claimed  to  have  been  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  But  I am  persuaded  that  the  location  and 
even  the  existence  of  that  institution  was  a myth,  and  flourished  only 
in  the  imagination  of  the  envious. 


Mr.  McKinnon  died,  well  beloved,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1867, 
and  was  buried  at  Watoola.  He  had  ten  children,  four  of  them  died 
young.  Robert,  the  first  to  reach  manhood,  died  in  Richmond  from 
wounds  received  in  battle.  Fletcher  met  his  fate  at  Vicksburg.  Cornelius 
met  his  fate  in  battle  at  Atlanta.  Elias  gave  up  his  life  at  Sparta,  Tennes- 
see. These  four  sons  all  died  in  honorable  service  of  our  beloved 
Southland.  Dr.  O.  W.  McKinnon  survived  the  war  and  died  since  in 
Mississippi,  (I  think)  Mrs.  Catherine  Haygood  died  in  Shelby  county, 
about  five  years  ago.  Judge  Geo.  W.  McKinnon  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fuller, 
wife  of  Andrew  Fuller,  are  the  only  surviving  children.  The  venerable 
widow  and  Christian  mother  of  these  martyred  soldier  boys  still  survives, 
in  her  78th  year,  making  her  home  with  her  only  surviving  son,  Judge 
G.  W.  McKinnon,  and  is  a worthy  representative  relic  of  the  olden  time. 
She  is  a sister  of  Captain  Daniel  Bullard,  now  of  Oakbowery.  She 
stands  at  the  brink  of  the  river,  ready  and  waiting  to  cross  over,  assured 
that  she  will  find  the  bottom  firm  and  will  reach  the  shining  shore. 
The  children  of  this  worthy  couple  lie  buried  in  seven  States,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Florida. 
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The  piney-woods  county,  which  was  once  considered  “too  poor  to 
sprout  cow  peas,”  is  now  one  of  the  “garden  spots”  of  Russell  and  Lee 
counties.  In  no  locality  in  the  State  are  the  farmers,  as  a class,  more 
independent.  In  no  locality  do  the  distinctive  habits  and  customs  of  the 
fathers  so  saliently  crop  out  in  the  characters  of  their  descendants.  And 
no  locality  has  contributed  more  to  the  solidity  of  social,  moral  and 
religious  prosperity,  and  less  to  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  West.  In 
many  instances,  the  children  and  grand-children  still  cultivate  the  lands 
which  their  ancestors  first  settled.  Few,  very  few,  “go  West.”  It  is  a 
saying  that  poor  lands  make  careful,  industrious  and,  in  the  long  run, 
thrifty  and  prosperous  young  farmers,  attached  to  their  homes;  and  that 
rich  lands  make  careless  and  unthrifty  ones,  who  drift  away  from  their 
cld  homes  and  in  time  are  lost  sight  of,  having  “gone  down.’ 

In  those  days,  there  were  “tricks  of  the  trade”  other  than  entering 
land  from  under  the  settler.  For  instance:  “A  settler,  of  a speculative 
turn,  having  acquanited  himself  with  the  ‘lay  of  the  land’  for  miles 
around  him,  establishes  in  his  imagination  a proprietory  claim  to  the 
choice  lots,  resolving  that  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  enter  them  himself, 
he  will  at  least  realize  a snug  profit  on  them  by  little  ‘sharp  practice,’ 
which,  in  those  days,  was  considered  “all  fair,’  by  the  speculator  at 
least.  Of  course,  the  views  of  the  land-hunter  were  not  consulted  on 
the  subject.”  So  it  would  be  understood  that  Mr.  Z,  who  lived  in  the 
interior,  had  a large  number  of  choice  lots  of  land  for  sale,  and  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  land-hunters  from  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina to  call  on  him  before  purchasing.  And  many  of  them  would.  On 
arriving,  they  would  be  received  very  kindly,  entertained  hospitably  at 
his  house,  free  of  charge,  and  in  the  morning,  both  would  set  out  in 
search  of  a very  fine  location  which  “mine  host”  would  sell  to  his  new 
friend  at  very  low  figures  for  such  quality  of  land.  Of  course  they  found 
it.  Of  course  the  land  the  price  suited  the  land-hunter.  Of  course  they 
traded,  the  buyer  paying  one-half  cash  down,  giving  his  note  for  the 
other  half,  due  Christmas,  which  was  only  a few  weeks  off,  and  taking 
the  trader’s  bond  for  titles,  which  were  to  be  executed  when  the  note 
was  taken  up.  The  land-hunter  turns  his  face  homeward  rejoicing  much. 
The  trader  turns  his  face  towards  the  land  office,  rejoicing  more,  and  his 
joy  culminates  when  he  enters  that  self-same  piece  of  land,  with  the 
self-same  purchase-money,  having  a sufficient  surplus  left  to  pay  for 
the  time  and  expenses  of  the  trip,  making  the  outstanding  note,  which 
is  sure  to  be  paid  at  maturity,  a clear  profit  on  the  transaction.  The 
new  comer  is  prompt  of  course,  takes  up  his  note,  gives  up  his  bond, 
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receives  a fee  simple  title  to  his  land,  with  letters  patent  to  the  same, 
is  satisfied  and  builds  his  cabin.  A year  or  so  elapses,  on  looking  over 
his  papers,  prompted  to  do  so  by  rumors  of  ‘sharp  practice/’  he  finds 
that  his  old,  cancelled  note  antedated  his  letters  patent  only  a few  days 
—just  time  enough  for  his  obliging  and  hospitable  friend  to  run  up,  post 
haste,  to  the  land  office  and  enter  his  land  for  him,  with  his  own  money, 
charging  him  about  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  him  if  he 
had  attended  to  it  himself.  Of  course,  the  note,  when  he  has  taken 
up,  proves  this.  Most  men  pay  dearly  for  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
‘‘there  are  tricks  in  all  trades  except  ours.” 

Northeast  of  Watoola  creek,  and  about  two  miles  distant,  is  another 
creek,  and  on  the  northeast  side  of  this,  Mr.  Greene  Fuller  settled  in 
1850.  He  was  born  in  1790.  He  once  owned  the  property  now 
known  as  McKinnon’s  mill.  He  also,  in  the  early  history  of  Opelika, 
ran  a blacksmith’s  shop  in  that  city,  but  never  resided  there.  His  old 
colored  smith,  Dick  Fuller,  still  resides  near  the  old  homestead.  He  died 
Nov.  22nd,  1880,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  William  Fuller,  of  Louisi- 
ana; D.  Id.  Fuller,  of  Elmore;  Andrew  Fuller,  Mrs.  Rheuben  Trotter  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Woods,  of  this  county,  are  his  surviving  children,  all  of 
whom  are  good  citizens.  On  a part  of  Mr.  Fuller’s  estate,  now  owned 
by  his  grand-son-in-law,  Mr.  Jack  Foulks  and  about  half  a mile  from 
the  old  homestead,  stands  a remarkable  freak  of  nature  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which,  if  it  continues  to  live  and  flourish,  will  be  known  in 
the  history  of  the  county  as  the  Siamese  Twins,  A variety  of  oak,  known 
as  the  black-jack,’  sends  up  two  stems  from  one  root,  or  stock,  and 
about  five  feet  and  a half  from  the  ground  are  poined  together  by  a 
stout  ligature,  nearly  as  large  as  the  trees  themselves.  The  trees  do  not 
present  any  other  deformity,  but  each  stem  sends  up  a graceful  top,  both 
of  which  are  now  about  twenty-three  feet  high.  This  connexion  does 
not.  appear  to  have  been  twigs  twisted  together  when  quite  small;  for  it 
is  as  smooth  and  uniform  in  appearance  as  any  other  part  of  the  trees. 
Mr.  Andrew  Fuller,  who  cleared  the  land  on  which  these  remarkable 
trees  stand,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  says  that  they  have  grown 
considerably  since  he  first  observed  them.  Mr.  Foulks  has  given  orders 
that  it  is  to  be  preserved  as  a curiosity.  I doubt  whether  there  is  another 
such  tree  in  the  State,  and  fifty  years  from  to-day,  should  it  continue  to 
grow,  will  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  trees  in  the  world.  It  is  supposed 
now  to  be  about  eight  years  old.  One  of  the  stems  is  six  and  the  other 
five  and  a half  inches  in  diameter.  The  connecting  “link”  is  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  eleven  inches  long. 
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Another  of  those  worthy  old  relics  of  the  past  is  Hugh  P.  Johnson, 
who  was  bom  December  19th,  1812,  in  Greenville  county,  Virginia.  In 
1816  his  father  emigrated  to  Putnam  county,  Ga.,  and  settled  near  Eaton- 
ton.  From  there  he  moved  to  Jasper  county.  Mr.  Johnson  started  out  in 
life  when  quite  a young  man,  emigrating  to  Russell  county  in  1843,  and 
commenced  business  as  an  overseer  for  the  late  Thomas  O’Neal,  brother 
of  Judge  Simeon  O’Neal,  of  Seale,  and  Dr.  O’Neal,  of  Marvyn,  on  the 
Shell  Hill,  more  recently  known  as  the  Elias  Reed  place,  south  of  Big 
Uchee,  and  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Ingram’s  mill.  In  1844  he  was 
overseer  for  Mr.  B.  Ingram;  in  1845,  for  Mr.  Troup  Hart  and  brother, 
and  in  1846  and  1847,  back  to  Mr.  Ingram.  About  this  time  Mr.  John- 
son settled  at  the  old  Stage  Stand,  east  of  Brush  creek,  between  that 
and  the  Cigar  place,  near  Crawford.  In  1850  he  moved  four  miles  west 
of  Crawford;  in  1851,  back  to  Snake  creek;  in  1863,  on  what  was  fecentlv 
known  as  the  McDaniel  estate  place,  two  miles  east  of  the  Lime  Kiln 
mills,  and  in  1864,  to  where  he  now  lives,  on  the  Auburn  road,  ten  miles 
west  of  Crawford,  Mr.  Johnson  made  seven  moves  in  twenty-one  years 
and  his  experience,  in  a pecuniary  point,  is  a fair  illustration  of  the  old 
adage:  “A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.”  But  if  Mr.  Johnson  has 
gathered  but  little  ‘moss,”  it  can  be  as  truthfully  said  of  him,  and  to  his 
honor  and  credit,  that  he  has  shed  a goodly  moral  influence  over  a large 
portion  of  the  piney-woods  country,  for  wherever  he  has  lived  I find  that 
he  has  left  a pleasant  memory  behind  him  which  still  lives.  He  has 
been  a peace  officer  and  an  active  representative  an  in  his  church— 
Missionary  Baptist— for  a number  of  years,  and  has  ever  been  ready 
to  advance,  both  by  means  and  influence,  what  his  conviction  taught 
him  to  be  the  best  for  his  people.  His  children,  six  in  number,  are  all, 
except  one,  in  Elmore  county,  settled  around  and  with  him,  and  are  good 
boys  and  girls.  He  is  now  in  his  71sC  year,  in  fine  health  and  appears  to 
be  good  for  at  least  twenty  years  more.  He  says  he  has  not  paid  five 
dollars  for  medical  services  in  forty-nine  years.  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  was 
a Miss  Gill,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  companion  of  his  young  man- 
hood, is  still  with  him,  though  in  feeble  health. 

As  I find  myself  gradually  drifting  for  a time,  from  this  locality, 
I will  pause  here  and  give  the  source  and  confluence  of  some  of  the 
creeks  which,  though  small,  never  go  entirely  dry,  which  makes  this  the 
best  watered  country  in  the  State.  Towns  creek  heads  west,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  Mr.  Randall  Morgan’s  house.  Watoola  creek  finds  its 
source  in  the  spring  which  supplies  the  worshipers  at  Pearce  Chapel 
with  water.  These  two  creeks  made  Ingram’s  mill-pond,  which  has  been 
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drained  for  several  years,  and  in  the  near  future  will  make  enormous 
quantities  of  sugarcane.  Below  the  old  mill  it  bears  the  name  of  Ingram’s 
Mill  creek,  and  empties  into  the  Uchee  a short  distance  below.  Snake 
creek’s  chief  head  is  a large  spring,  southeast  of  the  Dunlap  place,  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  John  Holland.  It  once  formed  May’s  mill-pond,  and 
later  Shadwick’s  mill-pond,  a mile  or  two  below,  and  empties  into  the 
Uchee  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Troup  Hurt  place.  Brush  creek 
heads  on  Hugh  P.  Johnson’s  place,  and  empties  into  the  Uchee  at  about 
what  was  once  known  as  the  Simms  place. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Judge  Flake— Stampede— Spontaneous  Combustion— A Remarkable 
Fact— A Drove  of  Deer  in  the  Cow-Pen— Trees. 

As  this  history  advances  I am  agreebly  surprised  to  find  a larger 
number  of  the  old  settlers,  who  date  their  emigration  to  the  county  far 
back  in  the  thirties,  than  I at  first  supposed,  and  I am  no  less  satisfied 
that  my  readers,  for  whose  information  and  entertainment  I am  making 
these  records,  will,  in  the  years  to  come,  appreciate  the  pains  taken  and 
the  labor  expended,  in  order  that  they  may  be  correct  and  beyond  ques- 
tion. 


Another  one  of  those  “noble  old  Romans,”  who  still  lingers  with  his 
people,  is  Judge  William  G.  Flake , who  was  born  November,  19th,  1810, 
in  Putnam  county,  Ga.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  felt  an  inspiration 
springing  up  within  that  he  would  “rise.”  That  innate  feeling  was  quiet- 
ly fostered  and  wisely  directed.  He  did  not  reach  out  beyond  his  capacity 
to  grasp,  but  grasped  that  which  he  could  reach,  and  held  it  firmly.  At 
that  age  he  went  to  work  without  a dollar,  at  “tempence  ha’penny”  a day, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  had  the  highest  salary  offered  for  ovet' 
seers  at  his  command.  This,  in  due  time,  brought  the  apparently  unat- 
tainable within  easy  reach.  He  settled  in  Russell  county,  December  25th, 
1836,  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  “Oswichee  Bend,”  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Big  Uchee  and  the  Chattahoochee,  and  entered  into  bus- 
iness as  overseer  for  the  late  Col.  James  Chambers,  father  of  the  lament- 
ed Hon.  W.  H.  Chambers,  late  of  Auburn.  His  contemporaries  of  that 
date  were  Allen  Bryant,  DeKalb  Bryant,  John  McLendon,  Wm.  Alex- 
ander, brother  of  Judge  Robert  Alexander,  late  of  Tuskegee,  and  James 
Ferguson,  Esq.,  father  of  the  late  Rev.  D.A.M.D.  Ferguson,  Judge 
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Flake’s  son-in-law.  The  lands  in  this  locality  were  very  attractive  to  large 
farmers,  and  the  "Bend”  was  taken  up  and  far  advanced  in  cultivation 
at  an  early  date,  concentrating  a large  number  of  slaves  in  a compara- 
tively small  compass.  The  owners  of  these  large  and  remunerative  plan 
tations  did  not,  in  every  instance,  reside  on  the  plantations,  hut  dele- 
gated their  management  to  trusty  overseers,  visiting  them  at  intervals 
during  the  year.  The  position  of  overseer  on  a large  plantation  in  those 
days  was  an  'office  to  be  desired,”  commanding  a salary  ranging  from 
eight  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  none  but  trustworthy  men  "need 
apply.” 

During  the  year  after  the  Indian  war  everything  was  not  as  quiet 
as  could  be  wished,  and  it  required  but  very  little  excitement  to  create 
a panic  and  a stampede,  as  the  following  circumstance  will  illustrate: 

Mr.  Joel  Hurt,  Sr.,  whose  plantation  was  some  miles  up  the  Uchee, 
had  a vast  pile  of  cotton  seed  and  some  fodder  consumed  by  fire,  and 
no  cause  could  be  attributed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire.  Reports  flew 
like  the  wind,  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Indians  preparatory  to  another 
outbreak.  Everybody  flew  like  scared  rats,  lining  the  roads  in  every  di- 
rection leading  to  the  Chattahoochee,  carrying  with  them  everything 
tnat  was  portable.  The  plantations  on  the  Bend  were  deserted  almost  in 
an  hour,  and  Judge  Flake  and  those  in  his  charge  were  left  alone.  Dur- 
ing the  day,  he  received  a note  by  special  courier,  post  haste,  from  Dan- 
iel McDougal,  who  lived  in  Columbus,  and  had  general  oversight  of 
some  of  the  plantations  on  the  Bend,  ordering  him  to  "run  all  the  negroes, 
and  everything  else  that  could  be  moved,  over  the  river  as  quick  and  as 
fast  as  possible.”  He  was  not  at  the  house  when  the  note  arrived,  con- 
sequently Mrs.  Flake  was  badly  frightened  on  reading  this  order  and 
expected  to  be  butchered  by  the  savages  any  moment.  All  this  time  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  Indians  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Judge  Flake  on  reach- 
ing the  house  and  realizing  the  situation,  after  reflecting  a moment,  re- 
solved, for  once,  to  "disobey  orders,”  this  course  proved  to  be  the  wisest 
and  best,  for  the  alarm  proved  to  be  false,  as  every  clear  headed  man 
ought  to  have  known  at  first.  For  the  Indians  from  the  previous  year’s 
experience,  knew  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  resist  the  advance  of  civili- 
zation, and  were  ever  after  quiet  and  peaceable. 

After  investigation,  it  was  conclusive  to  the  minds  of  all,  that  the 
burning  of  the  cotton  seed  referred  to,  was  the  result  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  to  which  may  reasonably  be  attributed  the  origin  of  many 
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fires  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  many  gin-houses  in  the  olden  time, 
before  the  value  of  cotton  seed  as  a fertilizer  was  appreciated.  Those 
who  stampeded  on  the  above  occasion  lost  largely  and  became  greatly 
demoralized,  while  those  who  set  still  lost  nothing,  and  could  well  afford 
to  laugh  at  their  less  prudent  neighbors.  "Run  from  an  Indian  once  and 
he  will  keep  you  running  always;  face  him  boldly,  and  he  will  run  from 
you,”  was  a saying  among  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1837.  Judge  Flake  moved  and  settled 
where  he  now  lives,  nearly  on  a line  between  Opelika  and  Crawford, 
and  ten  miles  from  each.  Isaac  Hill,  now  of  Notasulga,  was  his  prede- 
cessor on  the  place.  He  is  the  father  of  Thomas  and  Eugine  Flake,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Warren  Flake,  of  Shreavesport,  Fa.;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,  Sr., 
late  of  Pilot  Point,  Texas;  Greene  Flake,  also  of  Pilot  Point,  Texas;  Mrs. 
Fergerson,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  D.A.M.D.  Fergerson,  who  lives  with 
him,  and  Mrs.  John  Farley,  of  Opelika.  His  younger  children  are  un- 
married and  are  still  with  him.  Judge  Flake,  in  1838  moved  to  the  place 
where  he  now  lives,  with  two  little  negroes,  and  bought  his  land  on  a 
credit.  The  emancipation  at  the  close  of  the  war  liberated  forty  slaves  for 
him.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  and  illustrates  Judge  Flake’s  judgment,  pru- 
dence and  skill  as  a manager,  and  the  health  of  the  locality  in  which  he 
lives,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  had  fifty  in  family— forty 
blacks  and  ten  whites— that  he  never  had  to  dig  a grave  nor  make  a cof- 
fin, there  never  having  been  a death  in  his  family.  The  Tax  Assessor  of 
that  year  on  hearing  these  facts  stated  that  there  was  not  a parallel  in- 
stance in  the  State.  And  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  73,  he  has  never 
been  called  on  to  pay  more  than  a hundred  dollars  for  medical  service 
in  his  whole  life.  He  has  been  his  own  physician.  His  servants  called  him 
the  “Wandering  Spirit,”  in  appreciation  of  his  vigilence  and  watchful 
care  when  they  were  suffering,  all  other  eyes  and  ears  being  closed  and 
deaf  to  their  calls  of  distress  and  suffering  in  sickness.  It  is  truly  a pleas- 
ure to  sit  around  his  cheerful  fireside  and  listen  to  his  remineniscences 
of  days  of  “lang-syne,”  spiced  with  anecdotes  and  incidents,  from  which 
clear-cut  lessons  of  wisdom  may  be  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  come  after.  Game  was  plenty,  and  a venison  steak  was  no  rarity, 
but  the  pleasure  of  “bringing  down  a fine  buck”  never  lost  its  keenness. 
Even  the  pioneer  wives  and  daughters  would  take  a hand  in  the  fun, 
when  suitable  occasion  offered. 


One  fine  morning,  in  1838,  after  the  Judge  had  gone  out  to  his 
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newground,  and  Mrs.  Flake  was  quietly  attending  to  her  domestic  af- 
fairs, she  espied  a drove  of  twelve  or  fifteen  deer,  headed  by  a fine  buck, 
whose  antlered  head  indicated  him  as  the  monarch  of  the  drove,  gallop- 
ing down  the  new-ground  fence,  towards  the  house.  The  cows  had  been 
milked  and  turned  out  to  graze  in  one  direction  and  the  calves  in  anoth- 
er, consequently,  the  eow-pen  gap  was  down,  and  when  the  drove  of 
deer  reached  it,  in  they  went,  stopped  and  surveyed  the  situation.  Mrs. 
Flake,  in  just  such  a flutter  of  excitement  as  many  or  all  of  my  lady  read- 
ers would  be  under  similar  circumstances,  hastily  took  down  the  trusty 
rifle,  and  keeping  a large  tree  between  her  and  the  drove— or  at  least, 
she  thought  so— approached  the  pen.  On  reaching  a desirable  point,  she 
began  to  prepare  for  immediate  action.  But  alas,  she  was  not  skilled  in 
‘ hunter’s  craft,”  and  did  not  know  how  to  spring  the  delicate  “hair  trig- 
er”  of  the  rifle.  The  deer,  after  standing  awhile,  looking  at  her,  grew 
tired  of  “waiting  to  be  shot  and  galloped  away.  The  Judge,  who  was 
standing  some  two  hundred  yards  away,  witnessing  the  affair,  on  seeing 
the  deer  coming,  called  to  a man  in  the  new-ground  to  “look  out.  As 

the  drove  passed  him  in  full  flight,  the  sharp  crack  of  a rifle  rang  out 

and  one  of  them  rolled  over.  They  had  venison  for  dinner. 

This  worthy  couple,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of  happy  companionship 

loved  and  honored  by  their  children  and  grand  children,  respected  by 
their  neighbors,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  entire  county,  are  wait- 
ing patiently  and  hopefully  for  the  “setting  sun,”  when  they  will  together 
rest  in  peace.  In  heart,  they  do  not  appear  to  grow  old.  And  they  never 
will. 


To  illustrate  the  growth  of  trees:  There  is  in  Judge  Flake’s  park, 
standing  near  the  outer  gate,  a black-jack,  which,  in  1838,  forty-five  years 
ago,  could  be  easily  bent  down  with  the  hand.  It  now  measures  two  feet 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  two  feet  from  the  ground.  There  was,  at 
the  same  date,  in  the  same  year,  a black  red-oak  about  the  size  of  the  tree 
above  referred  to.  Last  year  it  died  and  was  felled.  I measured  the  face 
of  the  stump  and  found  it  to  be  four  feet  in  diameter.  On  counting  the 
concentric  rings,  I suppose  it  to  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty years  old. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

William  Trotter— Brown  Fuller— “Aunt  Frankie’’— “Fida”— 
Trees— ] eptha  Dismukes. 


In  the  early  days  when  Salem  began  to  spring  up  in  her  pristine 
beauty  and  young  maidenhood  as  a thriving,  attractive  country  town, 
she  was  sustained  by  a “phylactery'’  of  as  noble  elements  of  pioneer 
manhood  and  womanhood  as  any  locality  in  Lee  and  Russell  counties. 
Among  those,  with  many  others  to  follow  in  due  time,  I shall  take 
pleasure  in  noticing  in  this  history  was  William  Trotter,  Sr.,  who  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  February  4th,  1789,  and  spent  the  early  por- 
tion of  his  life  near  Flat  Shoals,  Merriwether  county,  Ga.  In  1836,  he 
settled  in  Russell  (now  Lee)  county,  on  what  is  known  as  the  Little 
Lichee,  a small  stream  which  flows  from  the  remarkable  spring  at  Spring 
Villa,  which  will  claim  the  attention  of  my  readers  in  a future  chapter. 
Mr.  Trotter  being  a man  of  considerable  means,  and  great  energy,  soon 
opened  a fine  plantation  on  both  sides  of  this  creek,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know  or  can  learn  from  others,  was  never  known  to  go  dry  at  the  cross- 
ing near  the  old  homestead,  but  flows  with  an  even,  steady  boldness, 
throughout  the  most  protracted  drouth  known  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country.  Being  an  earnest,  practical  Christian  of  the  primitive 
sort,  he  gave  the  land  upon  which  Shady  Grove  Church  and  school- 
house  were  built,  which  continued  as  a moral  school  and  worshipping 
centre  for  the  neighborhood  for  forty  years.  Living  as  he  did,  about  five 
miles  southwest  of  Salem,  in  a stones  throw  of  the  church,  and  at  that 
time,  on  a frequently  traveled  highway,  his  house  was  a favorite  stopping 
place  for  the  weary  traveler;  for  these  good  people  entertained  with  a 
princely  hospitality,  of  the  crude,  hearty,  welcome,  make-yourself-at- 
home  style  of  the  olden  time.  And  they  did  it  cheerfully  and  never  lost 
by  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  preachers,  of  all  denominations,  who  still 
remember  the  kindly  welcome  which  they  always  found  during  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  this  century  at  “Uncle  Billy  Trotter’s,”  on 
the  Little  Uchee.  A bountiful  supply  on  the  board,  a dream-inviting  bed 
for  rest,  a well  supplied  stall  for  his  horse  and  a rough-humored  kindly 
word  at  parting  with  the  “good-bye,  call  again,”  is  the  caption  of  a chap- 
ter written  in  memory’s  pass  book  throughout  East  Alabama.  He  died  in 
peace  at  his  late  residence,  where  he  first  settled,  in  1857,  aged  68  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  burying  ground  near  his  home. 
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Mr.  Trotter’s  first  wife  gave  him  nine  children,  who  reached  ma- 
turity and  settled  in  life.  Mr.  David  Watson,  for  several  years  a resident 
merchant  in  the  early  days  of  Opelika,  and  still  a merchant  in  Tuske- 
gee,  married  his  eldest  daughter.  She  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Brownfield,  of  Opelika,  and  died  in  that  city  about  1856.  Wilson  Ed- 
wards, brother  of  the  late  Young  Edwards,  married  the  second,  and 
Judge  Mathew  Hallenbeck,  a prominent  lawyer  of  Columbus  some  years 
ago,  married  the  third.  His  daughters  and  sons-in-law  are  all  dead  ex- 
cept Mr.  Watson.  His  sons,  Drury,  Nathan  and  William  are  also  dead. 
Charles  T.,  of  Louisiana;  Samuel,  of  Bullock  county,  Ala.,  and  Whit- 
field, of  Dale,  are  still  living. 

His  second  wife  “Aunt  Frankie,' ” who  died  in  1882,  gave  him  one 
child,  a son,  Mr.  Reuben  Trotter,  who  is  the  only  one  of  his  children 
living  in  the  county  representing  his  revered  name.  “Aunt  Frankie/’  as 
she  was  affectionately  called  by  all,  far  and  wide,  after  Mr.  Trotter’s 
death,  married  Mr.  Brown  Fuller,  who  still  survives,  residing  at  the  old 
homestead  where  he  moved  in  1860,  and  is  a worthy  successor  of  his 
predecessor,  dispensing  the  same  hospitality  and  enjoying  the  same  love 
and  confidence.  He  was  raised  in  Greene  county,  Ga.,  and  has  a daugh- 
ter in  Merriwether  county,  also,  a son  in  Blackshear,  in  that  State.  Mrs. 
William  J.  Brewington,  Sr.,  of  Salem,  is  his  grand  daughter,  as  was  also 
the  late  Mrs.  Vora  Hooker,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hooker  of  THE 
OPELIKA  TIMES,  and  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic as  “Fidci.”  She  was  a talented  and  rising  young  poetess,  striking  out 
with  a broad  conception  of  the  beautiful,  in  a path  seldom  trod  by  those 
who  went  before  her,  and  in  a style  which  in  its  distinctive  peculiarities, 
would,  had  she  lived  placed  her  in  the  galaxy  of  original  authors;  which 
as  it  known  to  the  best  critics,  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  number 
who  claim  to  be  so  classified.  Frail  in  body,  her  mind  was  cast  in  a 
mould  after  the  most  excellent  harmony  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  I Ier 
conceptions  were  not  wholly  imaginative.  The  solid  side  of  the  things  of 
human  nature  and  human  life,  were  toned  down  making  existence  with 
her  and  all  she  touched  an  ideal  reality.  She  died  in  the  early  dawn 
of  womanhood,  and  the  second  year  of  a devoted  young  wife-hood,  in 
1881.  She  was  a poetess  from  childhood,  and  scattered  gems  almost  from 
her  cradle  to  her  grave.  Mr.  Fuller  has  a daughter  still  living  with  him. 
Speaking  of  “ Aunt  Frankie ” the  late  Mrs.  Brown  Fuller,  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Reuben  Trotter,  who  is  a niece  of  Mr.  Fuller,  pays  this  af- 
fectionate tribute  to  her  memory:  “She  raised  five  children  that  were 
related  to  her  only  by  marriage— three  of  my  husband’s  father’s  grand 
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children  and  two  of  my  fathers  grand-children,  and  I am  one  of  the 
number.  So  she  raised  her  sons  wife  (and  she  raised  her  well).  Every 
child  knew  her  only  to  love  her,  and  she  was  known  and  loved  as  “Aunt 
Frankie/’  by  all.  The  path  leading  to  her  grave  is  well  beaten.” 

The  large  oaks  standing  in  Mr.  Fullers  yard,  which  are  seen  by 
every  passer-by— now  measuring  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  small 
enough  to  be  bent  down  and  topped  with  a pocket  knife  in  1836,  which 
I am  informed,  was  done  by  Mr.  Trotter  that  year,  and  to  which  he 
hitched  his  teams  the  first  night  he  camped  in  the  yard  where  the  house 
now  stands. 

Old  Shady  Grove  has  passed— but  I will  leave  its  history  to  be  writ- 
ten up  when  I reach  the  churches. 

Chewacla  Creek  is  a bold  stream  which  finds  its  two  main  heads— 
one  in  Maj.  Barnett’s  field  near  Opelika,  and  the  other  in  Mr.  Wm.  B. 
Page’s  spring-house,  half  a mile  west  of  Youngsboro.  The  land  on  this 
creek  attracted  the  attention  of  emigrants  at  an  early  date  and  some  of 
the  best  citizens  of  the  county  settled  on  its  banks  along  in  the  thirties, 
among  whom  was  Major  Jephtha  Dismukes,  who  was  born  in  Hancock 
county,  Ga.,  August  11th,  1798.  He  married  Miss  Amelia  King,  a lady 
who  proved  a faithful  companion  through  a long  life,  and  first  settled 
in  Monticello,  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  in  1820,  rising  rapidly  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  who  soon  made  him  their  Tax  Collector  and  after- 
wards High  Sheriff  of  Jasper  county,  for  terms  aggregating  fourteen 
years.  The  record  prove  him  to  have  been  an  honest  and  faithful  officer, 
serving  as  Major  of  the  county  militia.  In  1838  Mr.  Dismukes  came  to 
Macon,  now  Lee  county,  purchased  land  from  the  late  John  Gill  Shorter, 
on  Chewacla  creek,  about  seven  miles  from  Auburn  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Opelika,  and  settled  some  negroes  on  it  to  open  a “clearing” 
and  build  some  cabins  in  the  wilderness.  Judge  R.  Kellum  now  owns 
and  occupies  the  place.  Though  it  was  two  years  after  the  Indian  war, 
there  were  about  as  many  Indians  in  the  county  as  white  people,  in  that 
locallity  particularly,  though  they  were  very  quiet.  Mr.  Dismukes  did  not 
move  his  family  until  1839,  which  dates  his  permanent  citizenship  of 
the  county.  His  contemporaries  were  Jesse  Taylor,  Gideon  Powledge, 
John  Skinner,  Sr.,  “Swamp”  John  Mitchell  and  others.  In  1844  he  sold 
out  to  Judge  Kellum,  and  lived  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  where  the 
first  Mt.  Olive  church  stood.  The  houses  have  disappeared  years  ago. 
From  there  he  moved  to  the  place  now  owned  by  A .F.  Rogers  Ecq.,  two 
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miles  west  of  Opelika,  and  in  1850  moved  to  Opelika  and  took  charge 
of  the  old  hotel  which  occupied  the  ground  now  ornamented  by  the  at- 
tractive Opelika  House.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858.  Though  Mr. 
Dismukes  “knew  how  to  keep  a hotel,”  he  remained  here  but  two  years 
when  he  retired  and  moved  to  the  city  suburbs,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  In  1855  he  moved  to  Crawford,  having  purchased  the  hotel 
property  there  from  Maj.  Moffett,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  November,  1867,  aged  70  years.  His  children  all 
lived  to  settle  in  life,  though  some  of  them  preceded  him  to  the  grave. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Amanda  Bentford,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Bentford, 
now  lives  three  miles  northeast  of  Auburn:  Mr.  William  Dismukes,  his 
eldest  son,  lives  in  Mississippi.  His  other  children,  still  living,  are  Mr. 
Bennett  C.  Dismukes,  of  Mississippi,  Mrs.  Martha  Poole  and  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Burson,  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bushrod  Dismukes  of  Georgia  and  Mrs. 
Kittie  Tucker,  widow  of  the  late  Neri  Tucker,  of  Opelika.  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Dismukes,  late  of  Texas,  and  Mrs.  Fannie  Tucker,  late  of  Opelika, 
died  several  years  ago.  His  widow  survived  him  but  little  more  than  a 
year.  They  both  rest  side  by  side  in  the  Opelika  cemetery. 


These  two  worthy  pioneers  lived  a goodly  and  Godly  life  and  were 
of  the  initial  members  organizing  Chewacla  Missionary  Baptist  Church, 
which  was  first  called  Poplar  Springs,  and  originally  stood  a few  hun- 
dred yards  southeast  of  where  Mrs.  Casandra  Powledge  now  lives.  Mr. 
Dismukes  was  of  the  solid  old  school  training,  and  that  standard  of 
social,  moral  and  religious  sentiment,  which  always  elevates  those  who 
practice  it,  and  made  him  a representative  man  among  his  people  in  his 
day.  Two  of  the  beautiful  harmonies  of  his  practical  life  were  active, 
patriotic  benevolence,  and  Christian  charity.  A warm  friend  and  sym- 
pathizing patron  of  the  soldiers  wives  and  children  during  the  war,  and 
to  illustrate  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgement  and  integrity,  he 
was  made  the  commissary  and  agent  for  the  distribution  of  supplies 
and  means  contributed  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  distress.  And  that 
confidence  was  never  abused.  His  children  and  grandchildren  are  dis- 
tributed in  five  Southern  States  and  in  all  move  in  the  best  circles  of 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  The  influences  of  his  life  will  never  die. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Rev.  David  Parsons— Newsom  Taunton— First  Market  Orchard— 
“Swamp”  John  Mitchell— Birds  Md  Men— Incident— Spirits  Away 
Back  in  the  Forties— The  Gallows— Snakes. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  one  of  Mr.  Dismukes  contem- 
poraries was  Rev.  David  Parsons , who  was  born  in  Jamestown,  North 
Carolina,  February  11th,  1808.  In  1827,  when  only  nineteen  years  old, 
he  came  to  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  and  entered  into  business  with  the 
late  Josiah  Grimes  as  overseer,  and  remained  with  him  two  years,  after 
which  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  remained  one  year,  at  the 
close  of  which,  converting  his  small  patrimony  and  what  he  had  ac- 
cumulated into  money,  he  turned  his  face  again  toward  the  South  and 
purchased  land  on  Bull  creek,  eleven  miles  east  of  Columbus,  Muscogee 
county,  and  near  his  former  employer,  whose  daughter  he  afterwards 
married.  He  remained  here  until  1840,  when  he  moved  ot  Alabama  and 
settled  in  Macon,  now  Lee  county,  purchasing  land  from  the  late  New- 
som Taunton,  four  miles  south  of  Opelika,  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  Mt.  Olive  Church,  later  known  as  the  Hanson  place,  and  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Osborn.  Mr.  Newson  Taunton 
built  the  first  cabins  on  the  place,  and  afterwards  settled  the  place,  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Richard  McNeely,  about  a mile  distant  and 
west  of  the  Rocky  Ridge,  where  he  transplanted  the  first  native  apple 
orchard  ever  drawn  from  to  supply  the  market  in  East  Alabama.  This 
orchard  and  nursery  acquired  considerable  note,  and  a variety  of  apple 
known  as  the  “Taunton,”  or  “Pound”  apple,  improved  by  him,  is  still 
held  in  high  esteem,  both  North  and  South,  for  its  superior  qualities 
both  in  size  and  flavor.  Some  of  the  finest  apples  brought  to  the  Opelika 
market  of  today,  by  Mr.  McNeely,  are  from  trees  grafted  by  Mr.  Taun- 
ton, more  than  forty  years  ago.  At  a later  date  Mr.  Taunton  grafted  an 
orchard  two  miles  south  of  Opelika,  west  of  the  road  and  near  Rev. 
Wheeler  Cooper  s,  where  he  died  during  the  late  war.  This  orchard  has 
declined  from  want  of  attention. 

Mr.  Parsons  built  the  residence  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Osborn  in 
1848.  In  1853  he  sold  out  to  the  late  Rev.  William  Taylor  and  moved  to 
the  south  side  of  Chewacla  creek,  six  miles  south  from  Opelika,  and 
from  there  to  the  adjoining  plantation,  west  of  the  creek.  This  last  place, 
five  miles  south  of  Opelika,  now  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Holland,  was 
first  settled  by  a gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  “Swamp”  John  Mit- 
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chell.  This  title— “Swamp’— was  not  applied  to  him  through  any  demerit  or 
absence  of  respect,  for  he  was  known  and  acknowledged  as  a man  of  great 
energy  and  proverbial  industry,  quiet  in  manners,  unobtrusive  habits  and 
an  aeeptable  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  term  was  used  only  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  gentleman  of  the  same  name  in  full,  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  who  was  also  quite  as  worthy  and  as  acceptable  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Withal,  both  these  excellent  men 
were  very  useful  in  their  day.  The  former  settled  the  place  last  men- 
tioned in  1836,  which  was,  at  that  time  a very  desirable  location,  where 
Mr.  Mitchell  accumulated  rapidly,  but  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  1850 
moved  to  Texas  and  died  while  in  camp,  looking  for  a suitable  situation. 
In  1855  Mr.  Parsons  lived  in  Opelika,  for  the  benefit  of  school  ad- 
vantages, and  at  the  close  of  the  year  returned  to  his  plantation. 


When  birds  are  observed  flying  at  short  invertals,  from  one  limb  to 
another,  on  the  same  tree,  it  is  taken  as  a sign  that  they  are  preparing 
for  a more  extended  flight.  So,  it  may  be  said,  of  farmers  who  begin  to 
move  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  same  neighborhood— though  it 
augurs  that  they  are  lothe  to  leave  their  old  home— yet  they  are  almost 
invariably  preparing  for  a longer  and  more  decisive  move.  So,  after  sev- 
eral moves  in  a few  years,  in  1860  we  find  Mr.  Parsons  in  Butler  county, 
two  miles  south  of  Georgiana.  And  on  the  8th  of  October,  of  the  same 
year,  he  found  his  grave,  aged  fifty-two  years.  Mr.  Parsons,  without 
seeming  to  exert  himself  in  that  particular,  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  not  for  brilliant  talent,  but  for  that 
which  was  of  far  more  use,  both  to  himself  and  his  friends— sterling 
worth.  There  was  no  discount  on  David  Parson  s morals  or  his  religion, 
both  of  which  aided  materially  in  moulding  and  giving  tone  to  the  so- 
ciety which  made  the  Chewacla  settlement  so  desirable  to  visit,  to  wor- 
ship and  to  live  in;  for  such  was  its  high  reputation  in  ante  helium  times. 
For  to  live,  to  worship  and  to  visit  in  that  neighborhood,  even  in  those 
early  days,  was  considered  a passport  to  the  best  society  in  country  or 
town,  anywhere.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  is  said:  “The 
world  was  no  worse  because  he  lived  in  it.  He  was  an  acceptable  mem- 
ber of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  from  early  manhood;  active  as  a 
Christian,  zealously  advocating  every  movement  which  had  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  morality  and  religion.  He  was  a licensed  preacher 
in  his  church,  and  though  always  declining  ordination,  was  diligent  in 
his  legitimate  sphere.  He  was  peculiarly  gifted  with  an  even  and  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  language,  with  a voice  well  adapted  to  the  pulpit.  His 
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early  education,  like  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  olden  time,  was  neglect- 
ed, but  later  in  life  studious  habits  measurably  supplied  this  deficiency 
to  a naturally  well-balanced  mind  with  a select  fund  of  practical,  useful 
information,  and  as  a conversationalist  he  had  few  superiors  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life.  He  was  diligent  in  business. 


His  children  who  survive  him  are:  Mrs.  George  W.  Cherry,  of  Gold 
Hill;  J.  G.  Parsons,  of  Macon,  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Erastus  D.  Milner,  Miss 
Julia  V.  Parsons,  John  F.  Parsons  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Clift,  of  Birming- 
ham; Miss  Susan  V.  Parsons  and  David  J.  Parsons,  of  Gold  Hill.  Iverson 
F.  Parsons,  the  eldest  son,  and  Miss  Gabrella  Parsons,  the  youngest 
daughter,  both  died  the  same  year,  about  the  close  of  the  war,  in  Butler 
county.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Opelika,  is  his  granddaughter.  His  widow 
still  survives,  in  excellent  health,  at  Gold  Hill,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  can  place  three  of  her  great  grand-children  upon  her  knee,  the  eldest 
of  which  is  seven  years. 

I will  close  this,  one  among  many  chapters  of  pleasant  reminis- 
cences, by  relating  an  incident  which  occurred  somewhere  in  the  Che- 
wacla  settlement,  some  time  in  the  forties,  the  participants  in  which  still 
live  somewhere  in  Alabama,  and  elsewhere,  but  who  they  are  and  where 
they  are,  shall  be  nameless  now  ond  hereafter;  suffice  it  to  say  that  one 
of  them  is  a grand-mother,  another  a childless  widow,  and  still  another 
—well,  that  will  do  for  the  “suffice.” 

It  may  appear  like  a heavy  draw  upon  the  imagination  to  my  young 
readers,  when  they  essay  to  realize  the  idea,  when  they  look  upon  the 
time-subdued  countenances  and  silvery  hair  of  their  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers, that  these  worthy  matrons  ever  were  wild,  romping,  bewitching, 
mischief-loving  young  girls,  just  entering  their  “teens.”  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  fact,  though  nearly  forty  years  have  widened  the  chasm 
between  “now  and  then,”  and  even  now,  on  occasions  of  reunions  after 
eventful  years  of  separation,  they  delight  during  the  long  winter  eve- 
nings, when  their  nurslings  are  snugly  tucked  away  in  cozy  trundle- 
beds,  and  the  older  ones  are  planning  or  enjoying  another  and,  possibly, 
an  improved  crop  of  just  such  mischief  and  fun  as  their  mothers  once 
delighted  in,  but  now  pretend  to  look  upon  with  a grave  negative,  to 
trip  swiftly  back  upon  the  stepping  stones  which  memory  has  kindly 
placed  along  the  dim  vista  of  time  and  live  their  young  lives  over  again, 
by  an  exchange  of  the  treasures  of  memory. 
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I said  it  was  in  the  Chewacla  settlements,  away  back  in  the  forties; 
and  so  it  was.  It  was  shortly  after  hog-killing  time— a time  which  only 
the  men  and  women  of  thirty  years  and  upward  can  well  remember;  for 
those  old-fashioned  annual  hog-killing  times  of  the  pioneer  days  ceased 
about  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  “An’  ’tis  true— an’  pity  ’tis,  tis  true”— 
that  only  once  in  a while,  an  “old  fogy”  may  be  found  who  is  so  oblivi- 
ous  to  post  helium  progress  as  to  observe  the  traditional  and  almost 
apochryphal  habita  and  customs  of  his  fathers,  as  to  celebrate  hog-killing 
time.  “An’  ’tis  true— an’  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true”  that  those  old  fogies  are  so  very 
rare  that  there  are  scarcely  enough  of  them  left  to  teach  the  rising  gen- 
eration how  to  scald  and  dress  a hog  decently  enough  to  be  “hung.” 
Hog-killing  day  was  a winter  festival  on  every  plantation,  large  and 
small,  a festival  of  all  sorts  of  fun  to  the  young  people,  boys  and  girls, 
and  a festival  of  care  and  hard  labor  to  the  old  folks,  flavored  with  a de- 
gree of  pleasure  sufficient  to  render  the  occasion  as  enjoyably  to  them 
as  to  young  folks.  And  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  their  enjoyment 
was  of  the  most  solid  kind,  for  visions  of  tier  upon  tier  of  well-cured 
midlin’s  and  hams,  to  say  nothing  of  shoulders,  heads  and  “joles,”  to  be 
realized  “all  the  year  round,  made  the  “smoke  house”  what  it  really  is  in 
a thriving  community— the  treasure  house— the  bank,  from  which  they 
drew  “checks”  every  day  in  the  year  without  fear  of  breaking.  But  now- 
a-days— O— well,  Pishaw!  I won’t  moralize. 


Hog-killing  day,  in  order  to  be  a success,  must  be  a cold  day— not  a 
“bitter  cold  day,”  for  such  days  are  known  only  to  the  improvident,— but 
a bracing,  cold  day.  And  such  was  the  day  in  question.  The  hogs  had 
all  been  successfully  slaughtered,  scalded,  dressed,  gambreled,  hung, 
eviserated,  hauled  up  to  the  smoke  house,  dissected,  ready  for  salting  the 
next  morning  and  the  air  was  fragrant  with  sage  and  savery  “yarbs,’ 
prophetic  of  sausage  and  spare  rib.  The  “big  tub,”  full  of  nicely  pre- 
pared—well— here  I pause  and  acknowledge  my  utter  inability,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  the  best  living  English  lexicographer  in  the  country,  to 
find  a word  in  the  language  nice  enough  to  convey  a correct  idea  of  what 
was  in  that  “big  tub.”  Will  my  worthy  friend,  Dr.  Me.,  of  Auburn,  kind 
ly  come  to  the  rescue? 

All  things  were  ready,  and  about  mid-eve  two  of  the  “girls  of  the 
period,”  who  are  of  the  grand  mothers  of  to-day,  sat  out  to  invite  the 
“company”  to  the  old-time  party  to  be  given  at  night.  The  "plough-crit- 
ters” were  all  out  in  the  pasture,  consequently  there  was  nothing  to  be 
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found  on  the  place  fit  to  ride  on  such  an  errand.  But  off  they  started 
afoot,  and  the  first  “invite”  was  at  the  house  of  a neighbor  who  had  a 
blind  horse  “as  gentle  as  a cat,”  and  as  nobody  was  at  home  to  invite, 
they  extended  their  invitation  to  old  Dobbin  to  go  the  rounds  with 
them.  Of  course,  this  invitation  did  not  consist  in  consulting  Dobbin’s 
wishes  or  inclination  on  the  subject,  or  anybody  else  s except  their  own 
as  to  that  matter,  but  purloining  a bridle,  without  even  consulting  Dob- 
bin’s master,  and  a meal-bag  for  a saddle,  they  mounted,  one  before  and 
one  behind,  and  away  they  went,  as  merry  a brace  of  mischief  loving  lit- 
tle spirits  as  ever  played  a prank  on  “big  bud,”  or  any  other  bud. 

Dobbin,  being  blind,  had  to  be  carefully  guided,  or  he  was  prone  to 
lead  into  a kind  of  mischief  not  very  highly  relished  by  the  young  ladies. 
The  path  led  by  the  hog-pen,  and,  in  an  unguarded  moment  Dobbin, 
feeling  his  way  as  best  he  could,  passed  “under  the  gallows.”  “Look- 
out!” cried  Sprite  No.  1,  as  she  “ducked”  her  head  low  down  on  Dob- 
bins mane  and  passed  under  safely. 

But  Sprite  No.  2,  who  was  “riding  behind”— a fashion  more  in  vogue 
in  those  days  than  riding  bare-back— was  not  so  fortunate,  and  failing  to 
“duck”  in  time,  the  “gallows”  took  her  about  the  neck.  Fortunately,  the 
belles  of  those  days  did  not  require  so  much  gold  chain,  and  ornaments 
of  that  sort,  to  set  off  their  personal  attractions  to  advantage—  nature 
having  supplied  all  deficiences  in  a perfect  development  of  true  beauty 
—or  there  might  have  been  an  execution  without  the  aid  of  a hangman; 
nor  were  there  any  knots  on  the  gallows,  nor  was  it  fashionable  to  wear 
their  hair  quite  so  long  as  in  the  days  of  the  “Kings  of  Isreal,”  or  the 
“role”  of  Absolem  might  have  been  played,  with  only  two  spectators,  and 
one  of  them  a blind  one.  As  it  was,  Sprite  No.  2 lost  her  temper  and 
gained  a tumble  on  the  ground,  garnished  with  a few  scratches  on 
shoulder,  neck  and  arms,  just  missing  the  large  barrel  of  water  in  which 
the  hogs  had  been  scalded.  Sprite  No.  1 made  the  grand  old  forest  ring 
and  the  moss-covered  rocks  on  the  banks  of  Chewacla  mock  each  other 
in  echoes  of  wild,  wired  music-laughter,  which  the  grand-daughters  of 
today  would  be  glad  to  imitate.  Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  the  guests 
were  invited  and  the  party  assembled  in  due  time.  Parties  of  days  of 
"lang  syne”  in  a Christian  community  were  a “feast  of  reason  and  a flow 
of  soul,”  which  combined  all  the  elements  of  true  social  enjoyment  with- 
out the  introduction  of  demoralizing  agencies  which  has  embittered  so- 
ciety. Tricks  and  pranks  could  be  indulged  in  without  the  risk  of  abuse, 
because  the  wise  and  prudent  Christian  parent  knew  how,  and  had  the 
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moral  courage  to  check  extragance,  without  checking  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  of  the  hour.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  their 
vigilance  and  prudencial  policy  was  taxed  to  their  extreme  tension  on  oc- 
casions, where  “pa”  and  “ma,”  forgetting  they  were  “old  folks”  would 
join  in  the  general  hilarity  on  the  explosion  of  some  of  some  wild  and 
apparently  heartless  prank. 


On  the  occasion  refered  to,  the  guests  had  enjoyed  the  hour  to  their 
heart’s  content  and  all  had  retired,  except  a few  who  had  been  prevailed 
on  to  “stay  all  night”  at  the  hospitable  and  roomy  old  log  farm  house. 
At  the  hour  of  retirement,  two  of  the  boys,  who  are  of  the  grandpas  of 
today,  had  retired  to  their  comfortable  room  and  prepared  for  bed.  Then 
the  mischief-loving  girls,  who  are  of  the  grandmas  of  to-day,  began  to  wait 
for  the  explosion  of  a plot  which  they  had  laid  for  the  special  benefit  of 
these  same  boys.  These  same  mischief-loving  girls  had  visited  that  “big 
tub”  which  was  full  of  nicely  prepared— your  help  again,  Dr.  Me.,  please 
—and  having  extracted  therefrom  four  or  five  of  the  same,  tieing  a thread 
securely  around  one  end  of  each,  which  were  about  six  feet  in  length, 
and  with  a quill,  inflated  them  with  air  so  as  to  resemble  a certain  rep- 
tile of  creation,  to  come  in  contact  with,  either  dead  or  alive,  day  or 
night,  well-clad  or  otherwise,  is  not  supposed  to  be  promotive  of  agree- 
able sensations,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  having  turned  down  the  cover 
at  the  foot  of  the  boy’s  bed,  placed  these  deftly  prepared  artificials  in 
proper  position,  re-arranged  the  cover  and  waited  in  pa  and  ma’s  room 
for  “developments.”  And  the  developments  came.  And  the  boys  came 
with  them.  And  they  waited  not  in  the  order  of  their  coming.  The  play 
opened  with  a screech,  which  a steam  engine  of  today  might  envy;  a 
howl,  which  would  put  the  combined  chorus  of  a pack  of  prarie  wolves 
to  the  blush,  and  a kick,  which  sent  the  bed-clothes  flying  to  the  ceiling 
like  mammoth  flakes  of  snow.  One  of  the  boys  in  his  mad  effort  to  free 
himself,  became  entangled  among  the  artificials,  which  seemed  to  crawl 
around  his  legs,  arms  and  body,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  fright,  leaped  from 
the  bed  and  began  to  circle  the  room  as  rapidly  as  impeeding  chairs  and 
tables  would  possibly  admit,  screaming  at  every  leap:  Snakes!  snakes!! 
snakes!!!  And  those  mischievous  girls?  When  the  curtain  fell  it  was  found 
that  they  had  actually  laughed  themselves  so  helplessly  weak  that  they 
had  to  be  tenderly  helped  to  bed  and  restoratives  applied. 

I have  only  to  add  that  I feel  secure  in  relating  the  above  incidents, 
every  one  of  which  actually  occured,  and  some  of  the  actors  still  live  and 
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will  doubtless  read  it  with  as  much  genuine  pleasure  as  I have  enjoyed 
in  writing  it.  But  as  to  who  they  are,  the  exact  when  and  the  exact 
where,  they  will  keep  their  own  council,  and  so  will  I. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Chewacla  N eighborhood—Mr.  ]ames  Mitchell— Rev . W.  M. 

Mitchell— Feet  Washing. 

Before  I leave  this  locality,  I will  bring  before  the  reader  another 
family  of  the  olden  time,  whose  agency  and  influence  for  good  in  all  the 
practical  departments  of  active  life,  social,  moral  and  religious,  will  be 
felt  and  appreciated  for  generations  to  come.  For  solidity  in  the  practical 
elements  which  keep  alive  and  perpetuate  the  fundamental  virtues  which 
are  the  faithful  guardian  of  happiness  in  this  life.  The  Chewacla  neigh- 
borhood, as  it  was  called,  eminently  excelled  in  its  early  settlement,  and 
is  recognized  to-day  in  the  decendants  of  those  who  first  felled  the  forests, 
opened  the  clearings,  built  the  log  cabins,  spaned  the  creeks  with  dams, 
erected  mills,  school  houses  and  churches. 

Within  a distance  of  two  miles  there  were  built,  about  the  same 
time,  three  churches,  representing  three  orthodox  denominations,  all  of 
which  were  sustained  by  a large  membership  of  men,  women,  youths 
and  maidens,  comprising  almost  the  entire  neighborhood.  About  1850, 
when  this  locality  was  at  its  maximum  of  prosperity,  which  continued 
unbroken  until  the  war  began,  not  less  than  fifty  prosperous  families 
worshiped,  at  least  once  a month,  at  one  or  more  of  these  churches,  all 
of  which  have  been  supplied  with  pastors  for  forty  consecutive  years,  the 
population  being  pretty  equally  divided  among  the  three.  And  it  is  a 
notable  fact,  that  during  all  these  years,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed 
among  them,  there  being  little  or  no  bitterness  and  sectarian  contention 
to  seriously  mar  the  universal  social  and  religious  intercourse  of  the  en- 
tire community.  These  churches— Chewacla,  Union  and  Mt.  Olive— still 
exist  and  are  supplied  and  being  served  by  faithful  pastors.  But  few,  very 
few,  of  the  original  members  still  occupy  their  places  in  the  earthly 
sanctuary.  The  greater  part  are  gone  to  that  ‘‘house  made  not  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens/'  Of  these  latter  was  James  Mitchell,  who  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Mitchell,  a native  of  Virginia.  His  father  settled  in  life 
four  or  five  miles  from  Chester  District,  where  he  lived  about  fifty 
years,  raising  a family  of  twelve  children,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
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five.  James  was  the  eldest  son,  having  only  one  sister  older  than  himself 
in  this  large  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  was  "bound  out," 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the 
carpenters  and  millwrights  trade,  under  Captain  McCammon.  As  an 
evidence  of  his  faithfulness  in  the  early  years  of  his  life,  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  employer,  he  gained  the  affections  of  Miss 
Margaret  McCammon,  Capt.  McCammon's  sister,  whom  he  married. 
They  were  about  the  same  age,  born  in  Chester  District,  South  Carolina, 
in  1794,  and  to  whom  eight  children  were  born,  one  of  which  died  early. 
In  1843,  they  emigrated  and  went  to  Troup  county,  Ga.,  where  Mr. 
Mitchell  built  a flourishing  set  of  mills  on  Flat  Creek,  ten  miles  from 
LaGrange.  He  was  doing  a fine  business,  and  withal,  was  in  a prosper- 
ing way,  when,  in  1837,  the  mill  property  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Think- 
ing he  could  better  his  prospects,  instead  of  rebuilding  on  the  old  site, 
he  sold  his  lands,  emigrated  to  Alabama  and  settled  in  then  Macon,  now 
Lee  county,  on  Chewacla  creek,  about  seven  miles  from  Opelika.  Here 
he  built  what  has  been  known  for  thirty-five  years  as  Collins’  Mills, 
which  are  still  owned  by  the  grand  children  of  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, the  families  having  intermarried.  These  mills  have  been  in  oper- 
ation forty-six  years  and  have  ground  thousands  upon  thousand  of  bushels 
of  com  and  wheat,  and  cut  millions  of  feet  of  lumber,  of  which  Auburn 
and  Opelika  were  first  mostly  built.  The  old  grist  mill-house,  built  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  in  1837,  is  still  standing  and  in  daily  use. 

The  faithful  companion  of  his  early  life  and  ripe  manhood,  and  the 
mother  of  all  his  children,  ‘crossed  over”  in  1850. 

After  a series  of  financial  disasters,  through  all  of  which  he  main- 
tained his  integrity  and  retained  the  confidence  of  his  people,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Terresa  White,  who  proved  to  be  a fit  companion  in  his 
declining  years,  and  with  whom  he  lived  quietly  and  happily  in  the  same 
vicinity,  surrounded  by  his  children  and  grand  children,  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1867. 

His  widow  survived  him  until  1879  when  she  passed  away  in  this 
city.  The  reading  public  will  remember  the  touching  tribute  paid  to  her 
memory  by  her  step-son,  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  in  an  obituary,  published 
in  the  OPELIKA  TIMES,  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  a solid  man  in  all  the  paths  of  life  he  trod,  and 
his  foot-prints  are  left  only  in  those  paths  which  lead  to  the  moral  and 
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religious  development  of  those  who  have  and  are  yet  to  come  after  him. 
He  was  a quiet  man,  but  it  was  an  energetic  quietude,  saying  compar- 
atively little,  yet,  saying  that  little  well.  The  last  house  he  built  by  con- 
tract was  Mt.  Olive  Church,  four  miles  south  of  Opelika,  of  which  he 
was  a member  and  deacon  for  many  years,  and  where  his  grave  may  be 
found.  He  is  well  and  honorably  represented  in  the  neighborhood,  which 
he  materially  aided  in  building  up  and  in  which  he  lived  so  long.  The 
late  Josiah  Payne  married  his  eldest  daughter,  both  of  whom  have  long 
since  been  dead.  Mr.  Warren  Payne,  of  Auburn,  is  his  grand-son  and 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Payne,  of  Opelika,  is  his  great-grandson.  The  first  Mrs. 
Millege  Towles,  and  also  the  first  Mrs.  F.  M.  Taylor,  were  his  daughters. 
The  latter  died  a bride  of  only  a month.  Mr.  John  Henry  Mitchell  died 
before  the  war,  while  on  a visit  to  Mississippi.  Hardy  Mitchell  gave  his 
young  life  to  the  “Lost  Cause.”  His  second  child  and  eldest  son,  Rev. 
William  M.  Mitchell , the  only  survivor  of  all  his  children,  was  born 
about  the  year  1820,  in  Chester  District,  S.  C.,  and  lived  with  his  father 
until  about  twenty  years  of  age,  when  he  started  the  battle  of  life  alone 
as  a teacher  in  the  Chewacla  neighborhood,  where  he  taught  during  the 
years  1840,  1841  and  1842.  Several  of  his  pupils,  now  grand-parents,  still 
live  in  the  neighborhood  and  will  ever  remember  those  days  of  school 
life  with  kind  feelings  towards  their  first  teacher,  among  whom  is  the 
wife  of  the  writer;  some  of  whom  he  has  bound  together  in  the  holy 
estate  of  wedlock,  others  baptised  into  the  Church  and  other  some,  per- 
formed the  last  sad  rites  at  the  grave.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  a sufferer 
from  injuries  received  in  early  life,  while  assisting  his  father  at  the  mill- 
ing business,  at  various  times,  which,  in  1843,  culminated  in  entirely 
disabling  him  from  active  manual  labor.  His  early  education  was  quite 
limited,  but  by  diligent  application  and  extensive,  but  select  reading,  he 
is  now  considered  a well  educated  man  in  which  there  is  little  jor  noth- 
ing superfluous  or  ornamental,  more  than  nature  has  supplied,  who  in 
his  instance  has  been  bountiful  in  solid  and  useful  gifts,  which  he  has 
improved  and  used  to  great  advantage.  In  1842  he  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Taylor,  daughter  of  the  late  Jesse  Taylor,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  who 
is  still  by  his  side.  In  1842  Mr.  Mitchell  was  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  at  Providence,  a church  of  that  order 
which  once  stood  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  Chewacla  Lime 
Works,  and  about  six  miles  southwest  of  Salem,  but  which  has  long 
since  disappeared.  In  1843  Mr.  Mitchell  was  one  of  six  initial  members 
who  organized  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Mt.  Olive  Church, 
which  was  first  located  about  two  miles  south  of  its  present  site,  on  a 
road  which,  at  that  time,  led  from  the  Nunn  place  to  the  residence  of 
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the  late  Jesse  Taylor,  a large  grave  yard  still  holds  the  spot  as  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  though  the  church  was  moved  to  its  present  lo- 
cation about  1851  or  1852.  There  were  four  churches,  within  an  area  of 
five  miles,  rebuilt  about  the  same  time,  viz:  Labanon,  Mt.  Olive,  Union 
and  Chewacla— two  Methodist,  one  Primitive  Baptist  and  one  Missionary 
Baptist.  But  of  this  and  those,  a future  chapter  will  treat  in  full. 

I believe  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Taylor  are  the  only  surviving 
members  of  the  original  organization,  unless  Mr.  Isham  Cadenhead  is  of 
the  number. 

On  the  fourth  Sunday  in  June,  1843,  Mr.  Mitchell  took  his  first 
text  and  delivered  his  first  sermon  before  the  congregation  at  Mt.  Olive, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  regularly  called  as  its  Pastor.  Forty  years 
have  passed  since  then,  and  he  is  still  the  Pastor  of  the  same  flock.  For 
forty  years,  at  the  close  of  each,  he  has  been  regularly  called  and  has 
faithfully  served.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  going  in  and  out  among 
the  same  people,  walking  circumspectly  before  them,  leading  them  to 
green  pastures,  feeding  them  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  baptiz- 
ing successively  three  generations  as  they  came  in,  uniting  them  in  mar- 
riage as  they  grew  up  and  solemizing  their  burial  as  they  passed  away, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to  do  so  until  he  enters  into  “the 
rest  which  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.”  So  long,  faithful,  acceptable 
and  uninterrupted  a pastorate  of  one  church  and  congregation  has  no 
parallel  in  the  State,  in  any  denomination,  and  but  few  in  any  State  any- 
where, and  to-day  his  congregations  are  as  large  as  the  population  of 
the  neighborhood  will  give  any  pastor  of  any  church,  and  are  as  atten- 
tive. During  all  these  years,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  a regular  voluntary 
contributor  to  the  journalistic  literature  of  his  church,  and  his  views  and 
opinions  are  recognized  as  the  standard  in  faith  and  doctrine  hv  the  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States.  In  testimony  of  the  high  appreciation 
in  which  he  is  held  as  a divine,  in  1881  he  was  urgently  solicited  to  be- 
come Associate  Editor,  in  connection  with  Rev.  J.  R.  Respess,  of  the 
“Gospel  Messenger”  a fifty-two  page  Monthly  Periodical  of  the  highest 
reputation,  published  in  Butler,  Ga.,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church,  which  position  he  still  retains,  with  a steadily 
increasing  reputation.  In  1876,  Mr.  Mitchell’s  several  congregations  gave 
him  a vacation,  and  also  in  1871— the  only  two  of  any  length  he  has  en- 
joyed in  a forty  years’  pastorate— during  which,  he  visited  the  North, 
traveling  and  preaching  throughout  the  tour.  During  his  ministry,  he 
has  traveled  in  thirteen  States  and  preached  in  eleven,  viz:  Alabama, 
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Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  York;  also,  in  Washington 
City,  D.  C.;  attending  three  Associations  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  in  New  York,  and  preached  twelve  consecutive  sermons 
in  the  town  of  Warwick.  In  1871,  he  attended  four  Associations  North. 

These  facts  illustrate  that  his  reputation  is  national,  to  which  that 
of  Talmage  and  Beecher  is  not  to  be  compared.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  universal- 
ly recognized  as  a Christian  Minister  of  the  highest  and  purest  type,  la- 
boring exclusively  in  the  service  of  the  Master  in  his  own  legitimate 
sphere,  and  stands  high  above  the  charge  of  sordid  worldliness.  There 
are  but  few  men  who  have  reached  fame  of  whom  this  can  be  as  truth- 
fully spoken. 

This  worthy  couple  have  had  eleven  children  born  to  them,  the  eld- 
est of  which— John  was  mortally  wounded  May  3rd,  1863,  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  died  May  16th,  in  Richmond.  They  are  now  in  the  mellow 
shadow  of  life’s  decline,  surrounded  by  their  children  and  grand-chil- 
dren, but  the  halo  of  a divine  light  casts  a certain  and  a brilliant  ray 
across  their  path.  In  addition  to  his  sufferings  of  a chronic  nature,  of 
long  standing,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  afflicted  recently  with  his  eyes, 
which,  however,  at  this  time,  appear  to  be  improving.  He  still  lives  three 
miles  South  of  Opelika,  which  has  been  his  residence  for  thirty  years. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  I will  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  at 
Mt.  Olive  during  the  late  war,  and  about  1863  or  1864.  It  was  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  July,  which  has  been  the  date  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Mt.  Olive  for  more  than  forty  years.  Two  candidates  had  been  ac- 
cepted for  membership  and  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  as  a part  of 
the  morning  service,  in  a pool  at  the  crossing  of  the  creek  which  runs 
through  the  plantation  of  James  N.  Cole,  Esq.,  and  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  his  residence.  A very  large  company  attended  this  service. 
On  returning  to  the  church,  the  next  proceeding  in  order,  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  eucharist,  which  was  followed  by  what  is  called  “feet 
washing,”  a form  of  service  practiced  in  this  country  only  by  the  Primi- 
tive Baptist  Church,  and  which  is  observed  only  once  a year.  While  this 
sendee  was  in  progress,  I was  seated  on  a front  bench  out  of  the  circle 
of  the  worshipers,  and  the  now  venerable  Judge  Robert  Kellum  was 
sitting  next  to  me,  and  both  of  us,  though  of  different  denominations 
from  each  other,  as  also  from  the  worshipers,  were  both  respectful  and 
deeply  interested  spectators  of  what  was  passing.  Here  the  incident  oc- 
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curred  which  neither  of  us  will  forget  as  long  as  we  live.  Nearly  all  the 
worshipers  had  exchanged  with  each  other  the  recommendation  of  our 
Divine  Patron  to  ‘wash  ye  also  one  another’s  feet,’’  when  Mr.  Mitchell, 
with  napkin  and  bason  in  hand  approached  his  venerable  father,  the 
late  James  Mitchell,  and  standing  before  him  in  respectful  and  humbug 
attitude,  said:  “My  father,  is  your  child  worthy  to  wash  your  feet'  His 
father,  raising  his  almost  sightless  eyes  to  the  radiant  face  of  his  boy, 
replied  in  faltering  tones,  of  the  big,  honest  tears  rolled  down  his  face: 
‘'My  Son  is  Worthy .” 

In  order  to  avoid  betraying  an  emotion  which  might  be  considered 
by  some  as  weakness  and  wholy  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion,  I left 
the  house  for  a few  minutes,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  Judge 
Kellum.  It  was  a touching  scene  indeed,  and  one  which  I shall  never 
forget,  and  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  on  the  day  is  occurred,  though 
twenty  years  have  passed  between.  There  are  many  who  will  read  this, 
that  can,  and  do,  and  will  ever  remember  it.  Whatever  may  have  been 
my  prejudices  against  feet  washing  prior  to  that  incident,  I can  say  that 
I do  not  cherish  any  now,  though  of  a different  sect,  and  I have  made 
it  a point  to  witness  the  service  whenever  it  was  observed  in  my  reach 
ever  since. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Jesse  Taylor— John  Skinner,  Sr.— Rev.  Gideon  Powledge—His 
Doctrine  Challenged— Dr.  Pierce  Sustains  Him. 

I find  that  my  pen  is  loath  to  leave  this  neighborhood,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  which  so  many  pleasant  associations  and  mem- 
ories linger,  and  which  are  cherished  by  so  large  a number  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  OPELIKA  TIMES,  and  nearly  every  family  in  it  has  repre- 
sentatives now  living  in  the  rising  young  city  of  Opelika,  who,  I know, 
will  read  all  these  treasured  recollections  with  an  absorbing  and  increas- 
ing interest.  And  not  only  does  this  interest  centre  here,  but  radiates  to 
every  Southern  and  Western  State,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  As 
before  stated,  one  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  contemporaries  was  Jesse  Taylor, 
who  was  born  near  Newbener,  North  Carolina,  in  1801,  and  emigrated 
in  early  life,  settling  first  in  Talbot  county,  Ga.,  where  he  lived  until 
the  close  of  the  Indian  war  of  1836.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  moved 
to  Alabama  and  settled  on  the  north  side  of  Chewacla  creek,  a mile  above 
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Collins’  mills,  and  seven  miles  south  of  Opelika.  That  part  of  the  Che- 
wacla  settlement  was  in  Macon  county  at  that  time,  the  line  between 
that  county  and  Russell,  running  through  the  western  suburb  of  Opelika, 
south  and  crossing  Chewacla  creek  about  a half  mile  below  Hollands 
ford  or  bridge.  Here  he  built  his  log  cabin  in  the  primeval  forest,  opened 
his  clearing,  and,  as  the  soil  was  generous,  and  he  an  industrious  and 
thrifty  farmer,  prosperity  soon  smiled  upon  him.  In  1854,  he  built  the 
comfortable  residence  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  first  cabins  and  in 
which  he  died  in  1862.  His  widow  still  survives,  residing  at  the  old 
homestead,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  Four  children  survive  him: 
Francis  M.  Taylor,  on  Odum  creek;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  near  Opelika; 
Airs.  Euphema  Parks,  widow  of  Maj.  E.  S.  Parks,  of  Opelika,  and 
David  J.  Taylor,  near  the  old  family  homestead.  These  all  contribute 
their  quota  in  the  best  society  in  which  they  reside.  The  last  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Fincher,  Mrs.  Jasper  Cooper,  and  the  first  Mrs.  Ivy  Cadenhead, 
were  his  daughters.  Mrs.  Cadenhead  was  only  the  bride  of  a year,  and 
died  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  M rs.  Fincher  died  in  Macon  county  in 
1875.  Mrs.  Cooper  died  on  Chewacla,  in  1882.  Mr.  Taylor  Parks,  a 
promising  business  youth,  of  Opelika,  is  his  grand-son.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
one  of  the  initial  members  of  Alt.  Olive  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  and 
(I  think)  gave  the  land  upon  which  the  original  church  was  built  near 
his  home.  He  was  a quiet,  unobtrusive  man,  of  strong  convictions,  and 
though  of  limited  early  educational  advantages,  was  qualified  to  draw 
clear  conclusions  from  obscure  premises,  and  acted  upon  them  as  the 
rule  of  his  life,  respecting  the  opinions  of  others,  yet,  claiming  the 
prerogative  of  cherishing  his  own. 

When  I essay  to  turn  my  ever-willing  pen  away  from  these  associa- 
tions which  hover  around  this,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  solid  settle- 
ments on  Chewacla,  I find  a reluctance  which  the  pen  disclaims.  There- 
fore I must  trace  its  origin  elsewhere,  and  in  so  doing  I find  its  lodge- 
ment in  personal  associations.  I will  bring  forward  one  more  link  in  this 
chain,  and  then  I must  away. 

There  is  a small,  bold  and  ever-flowing  creek,  which  finds  its 
fountain  head  in  Ala].  William  Barnetts  plantation,  one  mile  from  Ope- 
lika, and  running  south  through  Air.  Jonathan  Hayley’s  and  Air.  J.  N. 
Coles  plantations,  falls  into  the  Chewacla  about  half  a mile  above  Kel- 
lum  s bridge,  and  near  the  old  line  between  Russell  and  Alacon  counties. 
The  lands  on  either  side  of  this  creek— table,  hillside  and  bottom— were 
very  attractive  to  the  early  settler,  and  being  somewhat  removed  from  the 
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larger  creek  bottoms  were  considered  more  healthy.  As  to  this,  I am 
not  prepared  to  certify,  as  it  seems  that  the  old  settlers  on  Chewacla  all 
lived  to  a green  old  age.  One  of  these  was  John  Skinner,  Sr.,  who  was 
born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  August  22d,  1792.  In  early  life  he  moved 
to  Harris  county,  where  he  lived  until  1839,  when  he  moved  to  Russell, 
now  Lee  county,  and  settled  in  the  “fork”  of  the  above  named  creeks, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  each.  Here  Mr.  Skinner  built  his  cabin 
and  commenced  anew  the  battle  of  life  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  Though 
sufficiently  energetic,  he  was  not  a very  thrifty  man,  the  height  of  his 
wordly  ambition  being  a “good  living,”  which,  having  reached  soon 
after  his  first  settlement  the  idea  of  accumulating  never  appeared  to 
enter  his  mind.  And  so  he  lived  easy  and  comfortable  from  year  to  year. 
In  1870  the  companion  of  his  life  died  and  left  him  alone  with  his- three 
youngest  children.  From  that  period  up  to  seven  years  ago,  he,  as  it  had 
been  with  him  all  his  life,  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  when  a painful 
cancerous  tumor  appeared  on  his  body,  which  gradually  grew  worse  until 
the  4th  of  June  last,  when  he  died  in  great  peace,  in  the  house  he  built 
47  years  ago,  in  his  91st  year.  His  children  who  reached  maturity  are 
Mr.  William  J.  Skinner,  of  Forest,  Mississippi;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Cherry,  of 
Pine  Orchard,  Lee  county,  Ala.;  Mr.  John  D.  Skinner,  at  the  old  home- 
stead;; Mr.  Willie  E.  Skinner,  at  the  same  place;  Mr.  Mathew  A.  Skin- 
ner, late  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Woodward,  of  Russell 
county.  All  these  were  raised  at  the  old  homestead.  Mathew  A.,  died  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  on  the  11th  of  April,  only  a few  weeks  before  his  vener- 
able old  father.  Willis  E.,  has  been  afflicted  with  a spinal  affection  for 
twenty-four  years  past,  during  which  time  he  has  never  walked.  His 
lower  limbs  are  as  completely  ossified  as  if  there  was  no  joint  at  all.  Of 
late  years  he  has  enjoyed  the  use  of  an  invalid’s  rolling  chair,  which  is  a 
great  relief  to  the  tedious,  though  painless  confinement,  his  health  being 
perfect  in  every  other  respect.  Mr.  Skinner  was  the  eldest  of  sixteen 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  of  whom  he  survived  except  one.  He  was  a man 
of  many  angles,  which  a good  education  would  have  rounded  to  great 
advantage  both  to  himself  and  others.  His  early  educational  advantages 
were  very  limited,  but  were  measurably  overcome  by  one  of  the  most 
wonderfully  retentive  memories.  He  was  a member  of  the  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  for  nearly  sixty  years  of  his  life,  and  during  all  these 
years,  he  was  a constant  Bible  reader. 

It  has  been  a subject  of  remark,  the  amount  of  sacred  lore  treasured 
up  in  his  memory,  and  which  was  ever  ready  at  his  command  for  quo- 
tation, with  scarcely  a moment’s  hesitation.  Controversy  was  his  forte 
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and  woe  to  the  antagonist  who  tackled  him  without  having  the  entire 
Bible  at  his  tongue’s  end.  The  harsher  features,  as  they  may  have  ap- 
peared to  some,  were  measurably  toned  down  to  a gentle  mildness  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  retaining  his  faculties  and  wonderful  memory  to  the 
very  last  hour.  He  was  one  of  the  initial  members  of  Chewacla  Mission- 
ary Baptist  Church,  which  he  aided  in  sustaining  for  forty  years,  and 
where  he  and  his  worthy  companion  lie  side  by  side. 

And  still  another  contemporary  of  the  thirties  tackles  my  pen,  just 
as  it  is  on  the  point  of  pluming  for  a flight  to  the  banks  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river.  There  are  many  still  here  of  mature  years  who  remember 
Rev.  Gideon  Powledge.  A man  once  known  is  never  forgotten.  Mr.  Pow- 
ledge  was  born  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  about  the  year  1801  or  1802,  and  in 
early  life  moved  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  commenced  life  as  a blacksmith 
and  was  successful  in  business  at  the  outset;  the  legitimate  result  of  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  economy  and  sound  judgment,  all  of  which  were 
harmoniously  combined  in  the  general  make-up  of  his  character.  About 
this  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Godfrey,  near  Macon, 
who  proved  a helpmeet  indeed.  From  Macon  he  moved  to  Talbot  county, 
Ga.,  and  thence  on  Buckalee  Swamp,  in  Sumter  county.  In  1837  he 
emigrated  to  Macon,  now  Lee  county,  Ala.,  crossing  the  river  below 
Columbus,  following  the  “Mimm’s  Trail”  to  a point  about  a mile  oppo- 
site Kellum’s  bridge,  where  he  turned  due  north,  cutting  his  way  through 
the  woods  until  he  touched  Chewacla  creek,  near  where  Judge  Kellum 
now  lives,  and  digging  down  the  banks  on  both  sides  with  a foot-adz, 
made  the  first  crossing  at  that  point  for  wagons,  which  has  been  a pub- 
lic crossing,  by  bridge  or  ford,  ever  since.  Cutting  his  way  through  the 
woods  about  a half  mile  up  the  creek,  reaching  the  banks  of  the  smaller 
creek  above  referred  to,  he  pitched  his  tent  on  the  west  side,  opposite 
some  Indian  houses  just  across  the  creek,  occupied  by  an  old  gentleman 
named  McCoy.  The  first  house  built  by  Mr.  Powledge  as  a residence, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  higher  up,  a few  yards  south  of  the  road  as  it 
now  runs,  was,  like  its  builder,  an  original  affair.  It  was  about  twenty-five 
by  fifty  feet  in  size,  the  frame  being  stout  posts  set  in  the  ground,  and 
every  board  and  stick  of  timber  used  in  building  the  house,  except  the 
frame,  was  rived  out  of  one  single  giant  oak  tree,  which  stood  near-by, 
the  stump  of  which  his  children  have  often  plowed  around,  and  its  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen.  The  body  of  the  house  was  weather-boarded 
with  four-feet  boards  laid  on  upright,  the  roof  was  laid  on  with  the  same 
the  floor  was  laid  with  “puncheons”  split  and  hewn  out  of  the  stock,  and 
the  doors  and  windows  were  made  of  boards  rived  out  with  a froe  and 
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roughly  dressed— all  from  the  body  of  one  tree.  There  were  no  saw  mills 
in  the  country  at  that  date,  and  but  few  mills  of  any  sort,  and  they 
were  far  between.  Mr.  Powledge  lived  in  this  primitive  house,  in  primi- 
tive  style,  in  primitive  comfort,  dispensing  a primitive  and  generous  hos- 
pitality, until  about  the  year  1845,  when  he  built  a comfortable  set  of 
log  cabins  about  a quarter  of  a mile  west,  occupying  them  until  1850,  at 
which  date  the  present  comfortable  residence  was  erected  about  three 
hundred  yards  east  of  Chewacla  Church.  About  1840  he  erected  a grist 
mill  on  the  little  creek  at  the  present  ford,  and  afterwards  a cotton  gin 
and  screw.  All  these  were  carried  away  by  an  immense  freshet  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Since  the  erection  of  these  mills  the  little  stream  has 
been  known  as  Powledge’s  Mill  creek.  Though  small,  it  is  bold  and  is 
frequently  impassable  from  high  water.  In  1852  Mr.  Powledge  sold  his 
fine  landed  estate  in  Lee  and  moved  to  Pike  county,  from  Pike  to  Cobb 
county,  Ga.,  and  from  Cobb  to  Talobt  county,  where  he  purchased  a 
fine  mill  property  not  far  from  Geneva.  In  1866  he  emigrated  to  Florida, 
and  located  at  Clear  Water,  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  orange  culture  and  merchandising. 

Mrs.  Powledge,  his  excellent  wife,  died  in  Talbot  county,  Ga.,  in 
1863,  and  was  remarkable  for  qualities  of  both  mind  and  heart,  which  al- 
ways endear  their  possessor  to  those  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  be  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  She  was  one  of  the  few  Christian  mothers  who 
never  permitted  the  family  altar  to  be  neglected  when  her  family  was 
absent  from  home,  but  on  all  such  occasions  gathered  her  little  ones 
around  her  and  led  the  service  herself.  She  was  ever  ready  to  defend  her 
faith  and  religious  principles,  when  unjustly  attacked,  with  a keen  rapier, 
tempered  with  love  and  kindness,  and  many  of  the  older  survivors  in  the 
neighborhood  remember  with  gratitude,  the  gentle  presure  of  the  hand 
upon  the  fevered  brow,  the  encouraging  word  and  tireless  vigilerme 
around  the  couch  of  sickness.  And  she  “being  dead,  yet  speaketh. 

Mr.  Powledge,  in  his  prime,  was  a remarkable  man,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  wonderful  powers  of  both  body  and  mind.  Being  a blacksmith, 
a trade  which  he  followed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life,  his  physical  pow- 
ers were  highly  developed.  He  has  been  known  to  set  cast-steel  to  one 
hundred  club-axes,  and  temper  them  with  water  in  succession,  with  com- 
plete success,  and  could  shape  an  adz  with  his  hand-hammer  as  perfect- 
ly as  if  molded  after  a model  made  of  wood,  and  could  handle  a ten 
pound  sledge  hammer  with  his  right  hand  with  as  much  ease  as  most 
men  could  with  a hand-hammer.  At  the  “log-rollings”  in  the  frontier 
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clearings  of  the  olden  time,  Mr.  Powledge  never  met  with  the  man, 
black  or  white,  of  his  own  weight,  who  could  ‘pull  him  down/’  His 
mind  was  cast  in  a superior  mold,  and  his  heart  was  melted  down  into 
the  crucible  of  the  “Gospel  of  peace.”  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
M.  E.  Church  early  in  life,  and  being  of  Dutch  extraction,  his  delivery 
was  peculiar  in  its  earnestness  and  at  the  same  time  very  attractive,  fix- 
ing the  attention  of  the  audience  at  the  outset  and  holding  it  to  the 
end.  In  private,  or  in  public,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  a reasonable  and 
solid  explanation  of  any  passage  of  Scripture  that  might  be  submitted, 
and  always  meekly  and  respectfully.  Though,  like  most  of  the  frontiers- 
men, his  education  was  not  classical,  he  was  thirty  years  ahead  of  his 
contemporaries  in  theoretical  Christianity.  It  has  been  admitted  by  some 
of  the  best  critics  of  his  time,  that  some  of  his  sermons  contained  the 
most  perfect  and  correct  systems  of  theology  they  ever  heard  from  any 
uninspired  source. 

He  was  considered  by  some  “old  school”  Methodist  of  his  day  to 
be  hetrodox,  leaning  towards  Pelagianism  in  doctrine.  But  the  fact  could 
never  be  proved,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  At  a Quarterly  Conference 
held  in  1847  or  1848  Mr.  Powledge’s  character  was  passed  all  correct, 
hut  his  views  as  reported,  were  challenged  as  unorthodox.  As  the  result 
of  this  challenge,  his  license  was  not  renewed  but  a special  conference 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charge.  The  late  venerable  Lovic  Pearce, 
D.  D.,  was  requested  to  be  present,  and  Maj.  Barnett,  now  of  Mississippi, 
presided  over  the  Conference.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  that 
Mr.  Powledge  sustained  himself  against  the  imputation  of  Pelagian  senti- 
ments, was  endorsed  by  Dr.  Pearce  and  his  license  renewed  and  delivered 
to  him  as  faultless. 


This  little  episode  in  his  life  had  a somewhat  depressing  effect,  and 
it  appears  that  he  never  felt  perfectly  at  home  among  his  people  in  Ala- 
bama afterward,  and  in  a few  years  sold  out  and  sought  another  home. 
As  a man  and  a Christian  of  the  noblest  and  purest  type,  Mr.  Powledge 
ever  held,  and  still  holds,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes.  In 
the  earlier  years  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  he  was  almost  alone 
as  a standard-bearer  of  the  Cross  for  his  denomination.  But  soon  came 
Rev.  James  Durr,  Rev.  James  W.  Capps  and  Rev.  William  Mizell,  four 
as  noble  pioneer  preachers  as  ever  blazed  the  way  for  the  advancement 
of  Christian  civilization  in  any  country.  They  have  all  gone  to  rest  manv 
years  ago,  except  "Uncle  Gideon,”  who  still  lives  and  still  preaches  the 
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glorious  Gospel  of  our  common  Savior,  though  now  numbering  his  ninth 
decade  of  years. 

His  children,  six  of  whom  are  living,  four  in  Lee  county,  Ala.,  and 
two  in  Florida,  represent  him  well.  Mrs.  Russell  L.  Cole,  near  Opelika, 
is  his  grand-daughter. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Marshall's  Reserve— Captain  James  Abercrombie— General  Anderson 
Abercrombie— Picnic— Charles  Abercrombie. 

Probably  the  largest  amount  of  money  ever  paid  for  a single  section 
of  unimproved  land  before  the  Creek  war  in  Alabama  was  for  the  “Ben 
Marshall  reserve.”  By  the  last  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  March 
24,  1832,  between  the  U.  S.  Government  and  the  Creek  Indians,  a re- 
serve of  one  mile  square  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  each  chief  of  the 
tribe,  and  a half  section  to  the  head  of  each  family.  The  reserve  which 
fell  to  the  half-breed  chief,  Ben  Marshall,  lay  opposite  Columbus,  the 
western  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  being  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  reaching  from  a point  opposite  the  northern  limit  of  that  to  city 
considerably  below  the  lower  wagon  bridge.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1832, 
this  reserve  was  purchased  from  Marshall  by  Colonel  Daniel  McDougald 
and  Dr.  Robert  Collins,  both  of  Georgia,  for  $35,000.  This  section  lay 
opposite  Coweta  Falls,  and  at  that  early  date,  this  point  was  highly  prized 
as  the  future  seat  of  the  “Lowell  of  the  South,”  which  idea  has  in  a 
measure  been  realized.  It  is  now  clear  to  all,  that  the  present  capacity  of 
the  cotton  factories  at  that  point  will  be  tribled  in  the  course  of  a quarter 
of  a century,  and  before  Columbus  is  a hundred  years  old  it  will  be  the 
largest  cotton  manufacturing  city  in  the  world,  as  her  available  water 
power  can  never  be  over-taxed,  and  is  supposed  by  Northern  men  in 
manufacturing  circles,  who  have  inspected  it,  to  be  sufficent  to  work  up 
all  the  cotton  now  produced  in  the  world.  This  view  of  the  subject  ren- 
ders the  land  contingent,  on  this  side  of  the  river  in  Lee  and  Russell 
counties,  invaluable  as  resident  lots  for  the  thousands  of  opeatives  who 
will,  in  the  years  to  come,  be  connected  with  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try. While  these  transactions  were  going  on  up  the  river,  the  farming 
interests  were  being  rapidly  developed  on  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  be- 
low, and  the  foundations  were  being  laid  for  the  development  of  one 
of  the  most  desirable  agricultural  districts  in  East  Alabama.  Coweta 
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Bend,  about  five  or  six  miles  below  Girard,  was  the  seat  of  a large  In- 
dian town,  and  the  lands  surrounding  this  town,  embracing  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  acres,  were  very  rich,  and  directly  after  the  treaty  were 
bought  up  by  enterprizing  farmers,  among  whom  were  the  Abercrombies, 
from  Georgia.  There  were  three  brothers  of  this  family,  who,  during  the 
thirties,  settled  on  this  bend,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Captain  James 
Abercrombie , I shall  notice  first,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to 
emigrate  to  Alabama. 

Captain  Abercrombie  was  born  in  Hancock  county,  Ga.,  about  the 
year  1790.  In  1815,  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he 
married  a Miss  Ross,  whose  family  was  from  South  Carolina  and  emi- 
grated to  Fort  Jackson,  in  Alabama,  about  that  time.  He  first  settled  on 
Line  creek,  a few  miles  from  Mt.  Meigs,  and  ten  or  fifteen  miles  east 
from  Montgomery.  The  country  at  that  time  was  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  few  whites  who  lived  among  them 
were  of  a venturesome  sort  and  of  a pioneer  element,  ever  holding  them- 
selves ready  for  any  and  all  emergencies.  But  they  cultivated  peace  and 
lived  in  harmony  with  their  dusky  neighbors.  Whenever  troubles  did 
occur,  the  strife  invariably  proved  the  outcome  of  some  foreign  element, 
originating  from  personal  private  interests  outside.  The  communities  in 
themselves  were  harmonious  and  peaceful.  Captain  Abercrombie  re- 
mained here  until  1835,  when  he  moved  to  Russell  county  and  settled 
on  the  Coweta  Bend,  about  three  miles  from  Columbus,  where  he  pur- 
chased a large  and  fertile  tract  of  land  for  farming  purposes.  His  contem- 
poraries were  Dr.  Hoxey,  next  above  him,  and  Paddy  Carr  next  above 
Dr.  Hoxey.  The  next  below  was  a large  plantation  owned  by  his  two 
brothers,  Anderson  and  Charlie  Abercrombie.  Col.  John  Crowell  owned 
what  was  known  as  Broken  Arrow  Bend  below.  These  were  all  large 
plantations  and  embraced  over  15,000  acres,  which  necessarily  required 
a colony  of  slaves  under  wise  and  judicious  control  and  management  to 
render  them  profitable.  And  they  were  profitable;  the  lands  being  pro- 
verbially fertile  and  all  these  families  grew  wealthy  in  a few  years. 


In  1859  Captain  Abercrombie  sold  his  plantation  to  Col.  Talliferro 
for  $40,000  and  moved  to  Pensacola,  Florida,  and  settled  a plantation 
of  2000  acres  above  that  city.  He  lived  only  three  years  after  his  move, 
dying  in  Pensacola  in  1863,  and  was  buried  in  Columbus,  by  the  side  of 
his  excellent  wife,  who  preceded  him  about  four  years.  Late  in  life  Cap- 
tain Abercrombie  and  his  wife  united  with  St.  Luke  Church  in  Colum- 
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bus,  where  they  were  sincere  worshipers,  answering  readily  and  cheer- 
fully all  the  claims  of  the  church  upon  them. 


This  worthy  couple  laid  the  foundation  of  a large  family,  there  be- 
ing ten  children  born  to  them:  Mrs.  Evaline  Wright,  late  of  Montgom- 
ery county,  Ala.;  James  Abercrombie,  Jr.,  late  of  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Smith,  late  of  Barbour  county,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  late  of 
North  Alabama;  John  Abercrombie,  of  Barbour  county,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Jai^e 
Bacon,  late  of  Columbus,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Parthenia  Clanton,  relict  of  the 
late  Gen.  James  H.  Clanton,  of  Montgomery;  Thomas  Abercrombie,  late 
of  Louisiana;  Mrs.  Clara  Cook,  of  Montgomery,  and  George  Abercrom- 
bie, who  died  in  Tennessee.  Thomas  and  George  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Thomas  being  Captain  of  cavalry  and  in  command  of  his 
regiment.  Mrs.  Clanton  and  Mrs.  Cook,  both  of  Montgomery,  are  the 
only  survivers  of  their  generation  of  this  branch  of  a large  and  influential 
family. 


Captain  Abercrombie  was  a commissioned  officer  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  in  the  battles  of  Callebee  and  Ottosee.  From  1840  to  1850  he 
represented  Russell  county,  first  in  the  House  and  later  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1851,  was  elected  to  represent  the  Second 
Congressional  District  in  Congress.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  he 
wished  to  retire,  but  his  friends  would  not  consent  and  he  was  re-elected 
to  a second  term,  which  he  served  faithfully,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
urgent  wishes  of  his  constituents  retired  finally  from  political  life,  his 
ambition  being  fully  satisfied  and  his  death  was  considered  an  event  of 
national  regret.  Captain  Abercrombie  was  a man  of  large  physique, 
weighing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  lived  in  the  days  of 
stage  coaches,  and  whenever  he  was  a passenger  by  this  mode  of  travel, 
the  largest  and  strongest  horses  were  always  put  on  at  the  relays,  and 
the  driver  considered  it  almost  a miracle  if  the  stage  did  not  upset  before 
the  journey’s  end.  It  is  unusual  to  find  a superior  mind  incorporated 
with  excessive  corpulency,  yet  Captain  Abercrombie  was  recognized  even 
in  the  national  council  hall,  where  great  minds  must  do  congregate,  as 
a brainy  man.  Daniel  Webster  placed  a high  estimate  upon  his  available 
qualities  as  a safe  political  representative,  considering  his  judgement 
sound  on  all  subjects  touching  national  policy.  In  heart  he  was  brave 
and  fearless,  in  manners,  gentle,  and  in  his  attachments,  true.  He  never 
deserted  a friend.  Russell  county,  during  a period  of  thirty  years,  had  few 
to  equal  James  Abercrombie  and  none  claimed  to  be  his  superior.  His 
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eldest  brother  General  Anderson  Abercrombie , was  born  in  1785,  in  Han- 
cock county,  Ga.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  marired  Miss  Sidney 
Grimes,  of  Georgia,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  handsomest 
lady  of  her  day  in  Greene  county.  In  February  1832,  General  Abercrom- 
bie moved  to  Russell  county  and  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Charles, 
purchased  a large  tract  of  land  on  Coweta  Bend  embracing  the  Indian 
town  of  Coweta,  part  of  which  purchase  money  was  paid  to  the  Indians 
and  part  to  the  Columbus  Land  Company.  This  was  a few  miles  above 
Fort  Mitchell. 

By  reference  to  county  records  at  Seale,  I find  the  name  of  Ander- 
sen Abercrombie  as  foreman  of  the  first  Grand  Jury  ever  empaneled  in 
a Russell  county  Circuit  Court  in  1833.  Since  that  date  his  name  ap- 
pears on  the  jury  list  every  year,  up  to  a short  time  before  his  death. 
He  was  a general,  commanding  cavalry  brigade,  under  Gen.  Floyd  in 
the  war  of  1812;  was  in  the  battles  of  Ottossee  and  Callebee,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  left  arm  in  the  battle  of  Calleebe  by  a rifle  shot.  He 
was  also  in  service  in  the  war  of  1836.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Mobile  and  Girard  railroad,  which  office  he  resigned  on  account  of  its 
duties  encroaching  upon  the  time  required  in  the  management  of  a large 
and  rapidly  increasing  farming  interests,  at  which  period  had  reached  a 
capacity  of  350  bales  of  cotton,  12,000  bushels  of  corn  annually,  besides 
300  sheep,  250  goats  and  700  hogs.  The  income  of  such  a plantation  was 
considered  princely  in  those  early  days. 


General  Abercrombie  served  two  terms  in  the  Georgia  Legislature 
from  Hancock  county,  before  he  emigrated  to  Alabama.  In  this  State 
he  was  frequently  offered  political  promotion  but  positively  declined, 
holding  that  there  was  more  honor  in  obeying  the  laws  than  in  making 
them.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  farming  interests  and  the  local 
claims  of  his  neighborhood  in  the  private  social  walks  of  life. 


After  his  fathers  death,  General  Abercrombie  was  appointed  admin- 
istrator on  the  estate,  which  was  an  unusually  large  one  for  the  times 
and  required  more  than  ordinary  business  capacity  to  bring  to  a speedy, 
successful  and  satisfactory  close,  involving  nice  and  obscure  points  of  law. 
dhis  brought  him  in  close  business  contact  with  the  best  legal  talent  of 
the  Georgia  bar,  which  acquired  for  him  a familiar  knowledge  of  the 
legal  profession  seldom  possessed  by  a private  citizen,  so  when  he  came 
to  Alabama,  he  soon  ranked  as  the  best  jurist  in  private  life  in  the  coun- 
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ty,  if  not  in  the  State,  and  was  so  honored  and  respected.  The  vener- 
able Judge  G.  D.  Hooper,  of  Opelika,  who  in  his  prime  was  a contem- 
porary and  warm  friend  of  General  Abercrombie,  regarded  him  as  a man 
for  whom  nature  had  done  more,  and  education  less,  than  any  man  in 
Russell  county,  and  the  county  recognized  the  fact,  regarding  him  as  the 
only  peer  of  ex  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  who  settled  on  the 
Oswichie  Bend  in  1842,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Texas  and  died. 


General  Abercrombie  died  suddenly  while  on  a visit  to  his  daugh- 
ter, February  21st,  1867,  aged  82  years,  and  was  laid  away  in  the  family 
hurrying  ground  at  the  old  homestead,  in  Russell  county,  where  his 
faithful  companion,  of  more  than  fifty  years,  followed  him  in  1876.  I am 
permitted  to  add  the  following  testimony  written  by  Gen.  Robert  Toombs, 
of  Georgia,  to  one  of  his  sons:  “I  never  had  a better  friend  than  General 
Anderson  Abercrombie,  than  whom  God  never  made  a truer,  braver  or 
better  man.” 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howard,  wife  of  the  late  N.  Howard,  of  Wynnton, 
Ga.;  John  G.  Abercrombie,  still  living  on  a part  of  the  old  estate;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Abercrombie,  wife  of  James  Abercrombie,  Jr.,  late  of  Pensacola, 
Fla.;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Abercrombie,  who  died  on  a portion  of  the  old  es- 
tate a few  years  ago;  Judge  J.  J.  Abercrombie,  of  Opelika;  Edward  H. 
Abercrombie  of  Russell  county;  Mrs.  Josephine  Belser  and  Mrs.  Lavisa 
Berry,  of  Orlando,  Fla.;  Robert  Abercrombie,  Adjutant  General  of  cav- 
alry, was  killed  in  battle  at  Greensport,  on  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
line,  during  the  late  war;  Mrs.  Mary  French,  wife  of  Major  Gen.  French, 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  now  in  Wynnton,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Florida  Smith, 
wife  of  ex-Gov.  Smith,  of  Ga.,  now  of  Columbus;  and  Maj.  Wylie  Aber- 
ciombie,  of  Orlando,  Florida,  are  his  children.  Five  of  these  brothers 
and  two  brothers-in-law  did  noble  service  in  the  late  war,  and,  as  stated 
above,  one  brother  was  killed  in  battle.  This  is  a good  record  for  one  gen- 
eration of  children. 

The  Abercrombies  were  said  to  be  quiet  as  lambs  in  peace  and  safe- 
ty, and  bold  as  lions  in  war  and  danger.  They  were  a wealthy  family 
and  gathered  around  them  the  most  intelligent  and  refined  society  in  the 
State,  dispensing  a hospitality,  bounded  only  by  good  taste  and  sound 
judgement,  consequently  it  was  as  durable  as  their  lives  were  long.  Their 
social  position  was  the  highest  and  in  the  latter  years  of  their  lives  was 
tempered  to  a still  higher  refinement  by  the  potent  influences  of  the 
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Christian  religion.  The  family  connexion  of  to-day  is  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  in  Russell,  Lee  and  Macon  counties.  By  blood  and  by  marri- 
age they  are  connected  with  the  Bellamys,  Crowells,  Nisbets,  Lindsey, 
Lewises,  Martins,  Grants,  Claytons,  Clantons,  Belsers,  Halls,  Rosses, 
Glenus,  Gordons,  Fraders,  Hurts,  Holts,  Davises,  McDonalds,  etc. 

In  the  olden  time,  gala  days  were  frequent  on  the  Bend,  “Abercrom- 
bie  Bar”  being  the  favorite  pic-nic  ground.  It  was  when  the  great  oaks 
put  on  their  autumn  livery  of  crimson  and  gold  just  after  the  hoar  frost 
glittered  upon  the  distant  terraced  hills,  and  the  proverbial  Southern 
Indian  summer  was  in  its  glory,  when  the  partridge  answered  its  mate 
in  the  russet  meadows,  when  the  black  birds  whistled  in  the  hazel  cop- 
pice and  the  wild  turkeys  were  piping  in  the  deep  woods,  the  hurry  and 
flurry  of  the  crop  season  was  over  and  general  relaxation  for  man  and 
beast  followed,  that  the  youthful  manhood  and  maiden  beauty,  the  reign- 
ing belles  and  beaux,  both  rustic  and  refined,  from  city  and  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  would  gather  in  hundreds  at  this  favorite  resort 
to  enjoy  a day  of  recreation  and  indulge  in  sports,  amusements  and  pas- 
times  of  the  old,  old  days. 

It  was  before  the  hill  country  was  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and 
the  channel  of  the  river  was  not  filled  up.  The  water  was  deep  and  clear 
as  crystal.  Fish  of  all  fresh  water  varieties  and  sizes  were  abundant.  The 
tall  meadow  grass,  beneath  the  wide  spreading  magnolias,  was  green 
nearly  all  the  year  round.  It  was  under  the  one  and  over  the  other  that 
the  long  table  was  extended  many  yards  and  loaded  with  fish  from  a 
hundred  baskets,  game  from  a hundred  bags  and  pastry  from  every  cuis- 
ine for  ten  miles  up  and  down  the  river,  on  both  sides.  And  the  amuse- 
ments and  pastimes  were  as  varied  as  the  tastes  of  the  participants,  boat 
racing,  canoe  rowing,  fishing  matches— in  which  other  game  than  the  fin- 
ny tribe  was  angled  for— duck  shooting,  leap-frog,  Indian  ball  playing 
and  deer  hunting— all  these  and  many  other  wholesome  and  manly  sports 
were  enjoyed  with  unstinted  zest,  while  hundreds  of  Indians  would  join 
in  the  sports  congenial  to  their  tastes,  ever  and  anon  exclaiming  “Ugh! 
pale  face  love  fun  heap,  big,  much!” 

Many  now  living  remember  with  a glow  of  pleasure  these  reunions 
of  the  days  of  their  early  life,  a life  which  was  then  tinted  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rose.  But  the  “silver  gray”  is  now  mingling  with  the  hues 
of  the  morning  of  life,  yet,  the  gala  days  at  Abercrombie’s  Bar,  on  Cow- 
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eia  Bend,  is  ad  oft  perused  passage  on  memory’s  fast  fading  page.  There 
was  another  brother,  making  a tryo  of  this  noted  family. 


Charles  Abercrombie  was  born  in  1792,  in  Hancock  county,  Ga., 
and  as  before  stated,  emigrated  and  settled  with  his  brother,  Anderson, 
in  Russell  county,  Alabama,  in  February,  1832.  He  married  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Martin,  a childless  widow  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Anderson  Abercrom 
hie.  He  died  two  years  after,  leaving  no  children.  His  widow  afterwards 
married  the  Rev.  Jesse  Adams,  of  Macon  county,  and  died  childless.  The 
vast  property  of  Chas.  Abercrombie,  after  his  death,  was  left  to  Jiis 
widow  during  her  widowhood.  On  her  marriage— the  bulk  of  it  was  willed 
to  his  nephew,  Dr.  Charles  Abercrombie,  who  was  named  for  him,  and 
the  residue  divided  between  the  sons  of  his  brothers,  Anderson  and  James. 
A trait  of  his  character  is  illustrated  here:  In  making  his  will,  he  de- 
clined leaving  any  of  his  slave  property  to  his  nieces.  I le  was  a humane 
man  to  his  servants,  and  apprehending  that  his  nieces  might  marry  cruel 
husbands,  he  provided  against  his  slave  property  going  out  of  the  family 
to  strangers  or  to  persons  bearing  strange  names. 


The  late  war  emancipated  about  eight  hundred  slaves  from  the 
Abercrombie  family.  The  Anderson  Abercrombie  family  residence,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1881  and  cost  about  $10,000  when  built  in  1840, 
occupied  the  site  of  an  ancient  Indian  town  called  Coweta,  in  the  bend 
of  the  river  known  by  that  name,  and  about  two  and  a half  miles  from 
the  river.  Captain  James  Abercrombie’s  homestead  was  about  two 
and  a half  miles  above  and  still  in  spendid  preservation,  now 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Fontaine.  The  residence  erectec  by  Dr.  Charles  Aber- 
crombie was  opposite  what  is  known  as  the  “Gibratta  Hills,”  and  is  now 
occupied  by  his  son.  All  these  were  fine  residences  for  those  days  and 
cost,  in  the  aggregate,  about  $30,000.  These  families  all  refugeed  across 
the  river  during  the  outbreak  of  1836,  leaving  their  negroes  and  stock, 
which  the  Indians  did  not  molest;  the  chief’s  giving  orders  that  they 
should  not  even  “tread  on  the  young  corn,”  giving  as  a reason  that  the 
“xAbercrombies  had  bought  their  lands  from  them  giving  them  a fair 
price.  When  they  were  naked,  the  Abercrombies  gave  them  blankets. 
When  they  were  hungry,  the  Abercrombies  gave  them  corn.  And  the 
Abercrombies  property  should  not  be  molested.”  And  it  was  not. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mr.  Wm.  Byrd , Sr— Mr.  Wm.  Webster,  Sr.— Standing  Boy— Mr. 

William  Webster,  Jr —Mr.  James  Duncan— Mr.  James  Harris— 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Wiggins— Concord. 

The  reader  will  now  follow  me  up  the  river,  passing  by  for  the  time 
being,  Girard  and  Browneville,  pausing  for  a time  about  five  miles  above 
the  latter  place,  where  I shall  tarry  for  a chapter,  at  least.  The  crest  of 
the  ridge  of  hills  at  this  point  reach  a height  which  affords  a view  facing 
the  east,  that  borders  upon  the  sublime  to  an  observer  who  has  an  eye  to 
the  attractions  of  nature’s  architecture.  The  river  bottoms  on  the  Ala- 
bama side  are  broad  and  fertile,  as  the  Indians  were  correct  judges  of 
good  soil,  they  were  quite  numerous  here  when  intruded  upon  by  the 
advance  of  civilization;  yet,  they  were  peaceable,  probably  made  so  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  the  early  settlers.  I have  heard 
the  descendents  of  these  say  that  they  never  heard  of  an  outrage  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians  upon  the  white  in  that  section,  it  was  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  parties  of  whites  from  other  and  distant,  or  unknown 
localities,  to  intrude  upon  and  shamefully  mistreat  the  Indians.  One  of 
the  first  settlers  of  this  healthy  and  fertile  country  was  Mr.  William 
Byrd,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  1785,  in  North  Carolina,  near  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  but  a short  distance  from  the  line  of  those  two  States.  In  1821,  he 
moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Clinton,  Jones  county,  Ga.,  where  he 
lived  only  two  years,  and  in  1823  moved  to  Houston  county,  Ga.,  seven 
miles  east  of  Perry,  where  he  lived  four  years.  In  January,  1837,  he 
made  his  last  and  final  move,  crossing  the  river  at  Girard  on  the  day  after 
the  execution  of  the  convicted  Indians,  and  saw  the  gibbet  on  which  they 
were  hung,  which  some  of  his  surviving  children  still  remember,  and 
settled  about  five  miles  up  the  river  and  three  miles  north  of  the  present 
Smith’s  Station.  His  predecessor  on  the  place  was  Mr.  Peter  Guerry,  fa- 
ther of  General  Guerry,  now  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Guerry  built  the  first 
cabins  on  the  place  about  a half  a mile  from  the  present  homestead  built 
by  Mr.  Byrd  in  1844,  where  his  sons,  William  and  John  Byrd,  now  re- 
side, and  in  which  their  father  died,  Dec.  27th,  1850.  His  wife’s  maiden 
name  was  Miss  Nancy  Rogers. 

Mr.  Byrd  was  a substantial  man,  both  in  morals  and  means,  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  Christianity  by  the  use  and  influence  of  both.  He 
had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  died  before  his  emigration  to  Alabama. 
Six  emigrated  with  him,  the  eldest  of  which  was  Mrs.  Martha  Parker, 
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who  died  in  Texas  in  1878,  followed  by  Mr.  David  Byrd,  who  died  about 
1852,  in  Louisiana.  The  others,  Messrs.  John,  William  and  James  Byrd, 
and  Mrs.  Harriet  Barr,  all  live  on  and  near  the  old  place  settled  by  their 
father.  These  all  represent  their  pioneer  parents  well,  and  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  best  church  and  social  circles.  Mr.  Wm.  Byrd,  Jr.,  of 
Smith’s  Station,  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gibson,  Jr.,  of  Mott’s  Mill,  are  his 
grand  children.  His  contemporaries  were  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  one  of 
the  original  projectors  of  what  is  now  known  as  Clapp  s Factory;  Wil- 
liam Reynolds,  the  Sheppards,  David  Day,  Major  Hardaway,  father  of 
Col.  Hardaway,  once  connected  with  the  military  department  of  the 
A.  & M.  College,  at  Auburn,  Huell  McCoy  and  Thomas  McCoy.  Thom- 
as McCoy  settled  the  place  where  the  Lowther  Cotton  Factory  now7 
stands.  This  latter  McCoy  family  was  composed  of  a bachelor  brother, 
one  widowed  and  three  maiden  sisters,  all  quite  advanced  in  years,  and 
all  of  whom  died  within  a week  of  each  other  in  1853.  They  were  all 
faithful  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  This  occurred  during  the 
war  and  Mr.  McCoy,  possibly  anticipating  what  would  be  the  final  is- 
sue, freed  all  his  slaves  at  his  death.  They  were  relatives  of  Dr.  A.  W. 
McCoy,  of  Opelika,  Ala.  Another  of  Mr.  Byrd’s  contemporaries  was 
Mr.  William  Webster,  Sr.,  who  was  born  in  1781  in  Virginia,  near  the 
line  of  North  Carolina.  About  1800,  he  emigrated  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  John  Vinyard,  to  Jackson  county,  Ga.,  and  married  in  that 
county  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-three  years.  His  first  wife  dying  two 
years  after,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Waits  about  1807.  In  1819,  he  moved 
and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Hall  county  in  the  same  State,  near 
Gainesville.  In  1825  he  moved  to  Fayette  county  and  in  1829,  to  Musco- 
gee. Columbus  at  that  date  was  just  being  built  up  and  there  was  a 
great  demand  for  mechanics  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Webster  was  a mechanic, 
mill-right  and  screw  builder  and  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  as  the 
neighborhoods  formed.  In  1835  he  moved  to  Russell  county,  Ala.,  and 
settled  on  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Barr,  and  built  his  first 
cabin  about  a half  a mile  from  where  that  gentleman  now  lives.  In  1836 
Mr.  Webster  lost  a crop  by  being  a refugee  from  the  Indians,  crossing 
the  river  on  a private  flat  at  the  mouth  of  “Standing  Boy”  creek.  Mr. 
James  Richards,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Webster,  living  in  Muscogee  coun- 
ty, Ga.,  dug  or  ploughed  up  a part  of  a human  skeleton,  the  jawbone 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  fit  over  his  own  easily  and  loosely  with  the 
flesh  on,  and  Mr.  Richards  was  a large  man  himself.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  Indian  Chief  whose  name  was  given  to  the 
creek.  This  creek  empties  into  to  river  about  two  miles  above  Clapp’s 
Factory,  from  the  Georgia  side. 
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The  Indians  at  this  point  were  friendly  and  during  the  troubles 
that  year,  would  hunt  deer  all  around  the  deserted  houses  of  refugeed 
settlers  without  doing  any  harm,  or  injury,  except,  while  on  their  hunts 
probably  would  take  a few  roasting  ears  from  the  standing  corn  to  ap- 
pease present  hunger;  and  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  Savior  did 
eighteen  hundred  years  before.  In  the  fall  of  1836,  he  came  back  and 
found  everything  just  as  he  had  left  it,  which  showed  that  the  Indians 
were  about  as  badly  frightened  as  the  white  people.  In  1842,  he  moved 
on  land  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Motts  Mill,  now  a part  of  the 
Mott  estate,  or  probably  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson.  In  1847,  he 
moved  to  Soggeehatchee  creek,  in  Tallapoosa  county,  about  two  miles 
from  a place  called  Reeltown  and  about  two  miles  below  Du  Bose’s,  now 
known  as  Meadow’s  Mill,  where  he  lived  until  November  1862,  the 
date  of  his  death.  Mr.  Webster  was  twice  married  and  had  ten  children; 
Mr.  John  Webster,  who  died  in  Clay  county,  in  1870;  Mrs.  Margery 
Richards,  of  North  Alabama;  Mrs.  Arina  Richards,  who  died  in  1880,  in 
Tallapoosa  county;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Henry,  who  died  childless  in  1851,  in 
Tallapoosa  county;  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Webster,  now  living  in  Tallapoosa 
county;  Mrs.  Nancy  Wilkinson,  living  in  Tallapoosa  county;  Mrs.  P. 
P.  Paulding,  who  died  in  Tallapoosa  county  in  1858;  Mrs.  Ciphronia  A. 
Digby,  of  Browneville,  Ala.,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Wilkerson,  who  died  in  1851, 
in  Tallapoosa  county  and  Mr.  William  Webster , Jr.,  now  living  in  Lee 
county,  Alabama,  five  miles  southeast  of  Salem  and  seven  miles  north 
of  Crawford  and  the  only  one  of  the  name  now  representing  his  father 
in  the  county;  born  in  December,  1813,  married  Miss  Rebecca  Duncan, 
daughter  of  James  Duncan  and  first  settled  in  life  in  1848,  in  the  yard 
of  the  Duncan  homestead.  In  1855  he  settled  where  he  now  lives.  Charles 
Jeter  entered  the  land  in  1835,  transferring  it  to  Charles  Baker,  who 
transferred  it  to  Charles  Wood,  from  whom  Mr.  Webster  purchased  it. 
His  children  are  all  living:  Mr.  George  L.  Webster,  now  with  R.  M. 
Greene  & Son,  of  Opelika;  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Webster,  of  Tallapoosa  coun- 
ty and  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Edwards,  wife  of  Mr.  Young  Edwards  of  Lee 
county.  Mr.  Webster  is  now  70  years  old,  but  in  feeble  health,  and  has 
been  a great  sufferer  with  his  eyes  for  several  years  and  is  nearly  blind. 
The  faithful  wife  of  his  early  manhood  is  still  with  him.  Mr.  Webster 
was  in  the  war  of  1836,  being  then  twenty-three  years  old.  He  served 
three  months  in  Captain  Joseph  Coleman’s  Company,  Robert  Sandford’s 
Regiment,  Georgia  Malitia,  commanded  by  Gen.  J.  W.  A.  Sandford.  He 
was  in  camps  at  Fort  Ingersoll  two  weeks  and  from  there  to  Fort  Twiggs 
on  the  Georgia  side.  His  company  was  ordered  to  Roanoke  and  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  in  Columbus  the  last  week  in  July,  1836,  without 
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seeing  any  active  service  further  than  the  regular  routine  of  camp  duty. 
Paddy  Carr,  with  a company  of  Indians  (50  or  60)  went  with  them  to 
Roanoke,  and  according  to  Mr.  Webster’s  recollection,  this  company  of 
Indians  was  the  best  drilled  in  the  regiment,  though  after  somewhat  dif- 
ferent tactics  from  the  U.  S.  manuel  of  arms.  One  evening  while  at 
Fort  Twiggs,  a detachment  of  volunteers  went  on  a scout  some  three 
miles  up  the  river  from  the  Fort  and  discovered  signs  where  a large 
company  of  Indians  had  crossed  over  from  the  Alabama  to  the  Georgia 
side.  Having  reported  to  headquarters,  Captain  Carr’s  and  Captain 
Coleman’s  companies  were  ordered  to  follow  the  trail.  They  started  from 
the  point  of  discovery  at  sunset  and  followed  the  trail  about  half  mile 
through  the  swamp  towards  the  Fort,  when  it  was  lost  and  never  re- 
covered. It  was  afterwards  learned  that  there  were  60  Indians  in  the 
party  and  that  their  object  was  to  attack  the  Fort,  but  on  finding  it  too 
strong  and  their  movements  watched,  retired.  Captain  Carr  could  man- 
age his  company  with  ease,  keeping  good  order  and  discipline,  while  the 
whites  were  in  confusion.  This  occurred  on  the  night  after  the  burning 
of  Roanoke,  and  the  next  morning  the  detachment  was  ordered  to  that 
point.  The  Indian  programme  was  to  attack  Fort  Twiggs  that  night. 
Another  of  the  pioneers  of  this  section  was  Mr.  James  Duncan,  who  was 
born  in  1784,  in  Morgan  county  Georgia,  and  settled  in  Russell,  now 
Lee  county,  in  1841,  four  miles  southeast  of  Salem  where  he  died  in 
1851.  During  the  ten  years  he  lived  in  the  county,  he  opened  a fine 
plantation,  built  a comfortable  residence,  which  still  stands  on  the  old 
place  and  was  prospering  finely.  He  assisted  in  building  up  and  was 
one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  camp  ground  which  was  located  half  a 
mile  east  of  Salem  in  1846  and  tented  there  every  year  until  he  died. 
His  children  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tucker,  who  died  near  the  old  home- 
stead in  1865;  Mrs.  Maria  Hardy,  now  of  Jasper  county,  Georgia;  Mr. 
Jesse  Duncan,  who  died  in  Lee  county,  in  1867;  Mrs.  Elmina  Swann, 
now  of  Dallas  county,  Alabama;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Webster,  wife  of  Mr. 
William  Webster,  now  living  near  the  old  homestead;  Mr.  Jas.  Duncan, 
Jr.,  who  died  in  Tennessee  in  1869;  Mrs.  Phoebe  Barnette,  now  of  Butts 
county,  Georgia;  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  now  of  Brownville,  Alabama; 
who  owns  the  family  homestead  and  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
name  in  the  county;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Rhodes  who  died  in  Texas  in  1869; 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Duncan,  who  went  to  California  in  1850  and  was  living 
in  that  State  in  1868,  since  which  date  he  has  not  been  heard  from  by 
his  friends  in  this  country;  Mr.  Jere  Duncan,  who  died  at  the  family 
homestead  in  1866,  and  Mr.  John  L.  Duncan,  who  was  murdered  in 
Ganzalles,  Texas,  in  1858— twelve  in  all;  only  five  of  these— six  sons  and 
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six  daughters— one  son  and  four  daughters  are  now  living;  Mr.  Duncan 
was  esteemed  as  a man  of  solid  worth,  both  socially  and  religiously.  In 
the  same  neighborhood  and  about  a mile  from  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  James 
M.  Harris,  a native  of  Greene  county,  Ga.,  settled.  He  was  born  in  1810, 
married  in  1832  and  first  settled  in  Talliaferro  county,  Ga.  In  1845  he 
moved  to  Russell,  now  Lee  county,  Ala.,  and  settled  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Uchee  turnpike  and  made  one  crop  on  the  place  now  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Revel.  In  1846  he  moved  to  the  place  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Ben  Huguley  and  in  1847  settled  the  adjourning  place 
and  built  the  houses  in  which  he  now  lives.  This  place  was  in  the  woods 
and  his  boys  assisted  him  in  opening  a plantation  and  have  all  settled 
around  him.  Mr.  Harris  has  nine  living  children,  two  of  whom  are  still 
with  him.  His  sons,  J.  T.  Harris  and  A.  S.  Harris  reside  within  a mile 
or  two  of  him.  Mr.  A.  B.  Eiland,  near  Crawford;  Mr.  W.  D.  Stroud,  six 
miles  southeast  of  Salem;  Dr.  M.  D.  Shelton,  of  Salem;  Mr.  Samuel 
Malloy,  near  Beulah  and  Mr.  John  Holland,  eight  miles  south  of  Ope- 
lika, married  his  daughters.  All  these  are  good  men  and  worthy  citizens. 
Mr.  Harris  has  been  a representative  man  in  his  church  and  neighbor- 
hood for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  now  in  his  seventy-fourth  year, 
enjoys  good  health  for  that  age.  His  venerable  companion  is  still  with 
him.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wiggins,  Mrs.  Harris’  very  venerable  mother,  will 
be  92  years  old  in  February,  1884.  Her  daughter  says  her  mother  can 
walk  two  or  three  miles  on  a visit  and  return  the  same  day,  with  as  much 
ease  as  most  people  of  fifty  years,  and  with  as  little  fatigue.  She  makes 
her  home  with  her  daughter  in  Lee  county,  but  when  this  chapter  was 
written,  she  was  on  a visit  to  her  childlren  in  Columbus,  Ga.  Her  living 
posterity,  according  to  the  best  available  information,  number  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  has  reached  the  fourth  generation.  In  1835  and  1836, 
Mr.  Harris  was  Tax  Collector  in  Talliaferro  county,  Ga.  He  was  also 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Russell  county,  Ala.,  in  1855,  1856  and  1857. 
He  was  a Lieutenant  in  J.  M.  Sandford's  Company,  Col.  Porter’s  Regi- 
ment of  Malitia  Infantry,  Gen’l  J.  W.  A.  Sandford  commanding,  in  the 
war  of  1836.  He  was  in  active  service  about  two  months,  crossing  the 
river  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Ingersoll,  which  was  located  on  the  hill 
near  where  the  two  churches  now  stand,  in  Girard.  His  company  was  in 
camps  a short  time  in  the  Abercrombie  settlement,  about  a mile  from  the 
river,  on  Withlacoochee  creek,  and  was  called  camp  Georgia.  Mr.  Har- 
ris was  Clerk  of  Concord  Missionary  Baptist  Church  for  many  years, 
and  on  examining  the  Journal  in  his  possession  I find  the  records  do  not 
reach  farther  back  than  to  August,  1855.  He  thinks  that  Mr.  James 
Bennett,  of  Salem,  can  give  information  as  to  where  the  older  books  may 
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be  found,  or,  perhaps,  Mr.  Luke  Davis,  of  Texas.— Mr.  Campbell  Con- 
way, near  Motts  Mill,  may  be  prepared  to  give  information  and  was 
probably  an  initial  member  in  the  organization  of  that  church.  If  so,  will 
he  be  so  kind  as  to  answer  me  at  Motts  Mill? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Missionary  Work  Among  The  Slaves.— Its  Effect  Upon  Both  Races.— 
Rev.  Anderson  Jackson , Col’d.— Anecdotes.— The  Devil  s Captain. 

Letter  From  Prof.  W.  ].  M’Kemie. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  colored  population  of  Lee  and  Russell 
counties  aggregated  about  twenty  thousand  and  as  the  various  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  Christian  Church  had,  at  an  early  date,  introduced 
a system  of  organized  missionary  operations  among  the  slaves  by  em- 
ploying missionaries  to  preach  to  their  servants  at  their  quarters,  the 
negroes  of  Russell  and  Lee  counties  were  well  taught  in  morals  and 
religion,  and  had  reached  a grade  of  intelligence  so  far  above  the  general 
status  of  the  race,  that,  long  before  the  war,  their  material  value  ranked 
correspondingly  higher.  This  fact  was  being  observed  and  its  recognition 
ratified  by  an  extension  of  slave  missionary  work  throughout  the  State, 
which  was  only  cheeked  by  the  war.  I have  had  related  to  me  truthful 
and  affecting  incidents  transpiring  as  the  results  of  this  missionary  work 
among  the  slaves,  one  of  which  I will  take  the  liberty  of  merely  alluding 
to,  as  the  parties  and  their  families  still  live  in  Russell  county.  It  was 
while  Rev.  F.  H.  Wardlaw  and  Rev.  Charles  L.  Hays  were  employed 
as  missionaries,  that  a general  system  of  building  chapels  on  the  slave 
quarters  was  adopted  and  being  generally  carried  out  by  the  planters. 
There  was  a planter  of  large  means  who  had  never  turned  his  attention 
to  anything  but  making  money,  and  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  im- 
provement among  his  neighbors  as  resulting  from  missionary  work.  The 
fact  forced  itself  upon  him  that  they  worked  more  cheerfully  and  made 
more  com  and  cotton,  with  apparently  less  labor  and  really  less  trouble 
to  the  overseer  than  before,  while  he,  with  more  labor  and  trouble  to 
both  himself  and  overseer,  was  making  less.  After  revolving  this  matter 
in  his  mind  for  two  years,  he  resolved  to  build  a chapel  on  his  quarter 
for  the  benefit  of  his  servants.  No  sooner  did  they  learn  this  decision 
of  their  master  than  the  overseer  observed  a marked  change.  He  did  not 
have  to  drive  them,  but  they  went  cheerfully  to  their  work,  worked 
cheerfully  and  were  far  more  obedient.  When  the  chapel  was  finished, 
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the  missionary  was  notified,  the  plantation  temple  of  worship  was  duly 
dedicated,  and  a church  organized,  and  the  planter  often  acknowledged 
that  it  was,  from  a money  standpoint,  the  best  investment  he  ever  made. 
The  master  and  family  attended  service  with  his  negroes  when  ever  the 
missionary  came  round,  and  the  young  ladies  would  assist  in  the  Sun- 
day school  exercises,  by  hearing  a class  recite  their  catechisms.  Matters 
went  on  this  way  about  a year  when  the  question  began  to  intrude  upon 
the  planters  mind:  “If  my  negroes  improve  so  well  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  is  there  not  also  room  for  improvement  in  their  master 
through  the  same  influence?”  This  question  would  intrude  itself  up<?n 
him,  and  he  could  not  hush  it  up.  He,  at  first,  attended  their  meetings  to 
see  that  the  negroes  behaved  themselves  on  these  occasions,  but  now  he 
went  to  listen  and  to  learn.  The  result  was  his  conversion.  The  facts  in 
this  case  were  given  to  me  by  the  planter  himself,  and  is  only  one  of 
many  instances  of  like  character. 

A noticeable  feature  as  one  of  the  results  of  these  early  missionary 
labors  among  the  slaves  of  the  olden  time  is,  that  where  these  chapels 
were  built,  there  the  old  slaves  remained  longer  with  their  old  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  some  of  them  remain  until  this  day.  Another  feature 
is  that  a class  of  negro  preachers  were  licensed  by  their  respective 
churches,  by  the  approval  of  their  masters,  and  became  very  useful  to 
both  races  in  that  capacity.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Rev. 
Anderson  Jackson , who  was  born  about  the  year  1816,  in  Hancock  coun- 
ty, Ga.,  and  was  born  a slave  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Mark  Jackson,  who 
moved  to  Barbour  county  about  1836,  and  afterwards  to  Russell  county. 
He  was  transferred  by  sale  to  Mr.  Goodwin  Franklin  and  by  him  to 
Col.  R.  L.  Mott,  to  whom  he  belonged  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  (now  Bishop)  Geo.  F.  Pearce,  in 
or  near  Sparta,  Ga.,  who  received  him  into  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
which  fact  he  treasured  as  an  era  in  his  life,  conferring  great  privileges, 
and  to  which  he  delighted  to  refer  in  his  after  experience.  This  occurred 
when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  After  he  moved  to  Alabama 
he  was  licensed,  first  to  exhort  and  then  to  preach,  which  he  did  faith- 
fully and  effectually  until  1851  when  his  license  was  retained  by  the 
Quarterly  Conference.  His  character  passed  before  the  Quarterly  Con- 
ference without  a challenge,  as  strictly  correct  in  every  point;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  strong  prejudice  against  negro  preachers  prevailing  in  many 
quarters  at  that  period,  engendered  and  fostered  by  the  movements  of 
incipient  Abolitionism,  bis  license  was  not  renewed  until  the  year  1866. 
Though  Anderson  was  greatly  agrieved  by  this  action  of  his  Church, 
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the  true  character  of  the  man  was  saliently  developed  in  his  conduct 
during  this  trying  period  of  his  life,  which  lasted  fifteen  years.  Instead  of 
flying  off  at  a tangent,  and  uniting  with  another  Church,  or  apostaeising 
altogether,  as  many  would  and  have  done,  under  far  less  grevious  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings,  he  submitted  with  the  grace  and  humility 
of  a heroic  nature,  which  no  principle  but  the  Christian  religion  ever 
carried  a man  through  a triumph.  Anderson  was  a truly  and  genuinely 
converted  man,  God  knew  it,  he  knew  it,  and  the  world  who  knew  him 
knew  it.  And  this  was  the  secret  of  his  trial  and  his  triumph.  I repeat 
it— his  trial  and  his  triumph;  for  if  he  had  been  other  than  a truly  and 
genuinely  converted  man,  there  would  have  been  neither  trial  nor  tri- 
umph. In  1868  he  was  recommended  for  deacon’s  orders,  elected  by  the 
Annual  Conference,  held  in  Opelika  in  December  of  that  year,  and 
ordained  by  Bishop  McTyiere.  He  was,  in  due  time,  elected  to  orders 
and  ordained  by  the  same  Bishop.  He  was  present  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Colored  M.  E.  Church  of  America,  in 
which  he  served  faithfully  as  pastor,  or  Presiding  Elder,  until  his  death. 
And  here  I wish  to  say  for  the  information  of  all,  and  to  the  credit  of 
the  colored  people  of  the  South,  that  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  is  the  first  and  only  church  organization  ever  formed, 
as  now  known  in  history,  as  not  being  the  legitimate  issue  of  a seism. 
The  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America  was  the  result  of 
ripe  events,  growing  out  of  causes  which  was  the  legitimate  results  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  This  much  I can  safely  put  on  record  in 
thought,  rendering  myself  amenable  to  the  charge  of  writing  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal treaties. 


Andrew  Jackson,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  was  a representative  man 
of  his  race.  As  a slave,  he  knew  his  place  and  was  a most  faithful  servant, 
securing  and  holding  the  unshaken  confidence  of  all  his  owners.  Good, 
practical  common  sense,  dictated  all  he  said  and  did.  Of  course,  being 
a slave,  he  had  no  education,  except  what  he  could  pick  up  from  close 
appliation  and  vigilant  observation  without  a teacher,  and  could  only 
read  a little  in  his  Bible  and  hymn  book.  That  was  all.  But  he  studied 
the  great  Book  of  Nature  closely  and  well.  Anderson,  from  a classical, 
theological  standpoint,  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  possessed  of 
superior  preaching  talent,  but  could  exhort  with  great  power  and  aston- 
ishing effect,  even  before  a refined  and  educated  audience.  As  said  be- 
fore, he  was  a converted  man,  and  he  knew  it;  and  as  result,  he  was  an 
earnest,  faithful  man  of  God,  to  whom  was  plainly  revealed  the  scheme 
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of  redemption  and  the  plan  of  salvation.  He  -preached  and  lived  religion. 
He  understood  human  nature  well,  which  qualified  him  for  a revivalist, 
organizer  and  discilinarian;  all  of  which  he  was  in  an  eminent  degree.  He 
loved  his  work  and  his  Church,  and  protected  both  by  a mild,  but  firm 
enforcement  of  discipline.  He  made  no  compromise  with  satan  and  sin, 
and  yet,  had  much  charity  for  weak  human  nature.  His  moral  courage 
ranked  with  the  heroes  of  any  age  or  race.  His  sympathies  went  out  to 
all  and  threw  around  him  a magnetism  which  was  felt  by  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him. 

Anderson  lived  about  thirty-five  years  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Mt.  Zion  Church,  near  Smith’s  Station  in  Lee  county,  and  held 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  classes  and  colors.  His  influence  over  his 
own  race  was  truly  great,  and  the  greatest  and  noblest  monument  to  his 
memory  is  that  he  never  abused  or  misdirected  it,  for  personal  or  selfish 
ends.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  take  any  part  in  politics,  saying  that 
he  “knew  nothing  about  it,”  and  was  too  old  to  learn.  His  Masters  work 
was  of  a different  character  and  he  could  not  come  “down”  from  it. 


In  the  first  years  of  the  history  of  this  “new  departure,”  differing 
so  materially  from  all  other  churches  among  the  colored  people,  it  met 
with  no  sympathy  but  much  opposition  from  the  various  schismatic  or- 
ganizations around  it,  which  were  fostered  by  means  from  their  Northern 
sympathizers,  as  the  sequel  has  proved,  not  entirely  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  among  them,  but  rather  for  political  ends.  An- 
derson Jackson  stemed  a current  of  opposition  w7hich  few  men  could, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  successfully  breasted.  He  always  met  sym- 
pathy and  material  encouragement  from  his  white  friends.  On  a certain 
occasion,  when  in  great  trouble,  growing  out  of  the  building  of  two  of 
the  churches  on  his  charge,  with  a heart  heavily  burdened  and  tears 
of  sorrow,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  called  upon  his  white  friends  for 
sympathy,  advice  and  aid.  And  he  got  it,  and  be  it  to  their  enduring 
honor  recorded,  they  gave  it  freely  and  cheerfully.  His  religion  and  good 
sense  did  not  forsake  him  under  severe  trials,  but  were  drawn  out  to 
plainer  view.  His  wonderfully  conservative  influence,  while  living,  in 
maintaining  a good  understanding  between  the  two  races  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Smith’s  Station,  and  wherever  he  lived,  is  still  felt  for  good 
to  both,  and  is  broadly  observed  as  distinguishing  the  colored  people  of 
that  locality  as  more  quiet,  law-abiding  and  desirable  as  neighbors  and 
servants  than  of  any  other  neighborhood  in  the  county. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  I have  been  kindly  furnished  a few  inci- 
dents which  in  some  degree  illustrate  this  remarkable  man’s  character, 
by  Hon.  William  Lowther,  of  Smith’s  Station,  Prof.  W.  J.  McKemie  and 
others,  all  of  whom  knew  him  well  and  whose  confidence  and  esteem 
he  held  from  their  first  acquaintance  until  his  death.  Anderson  was  not 
given  to  controversy.  On  one  occasion,  a brother  Baptist  wished  to  dis- 
cuss doctrine.  Anderson  declined.  The  brother  pressed  him.  Finally,  in 
sheer  self-defence  Anderson  proposed  to  ask  him  a few  questions: 

“You  believe  that  immersion  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  baptism?” 
“Yes.” 

“That  it  tipyfies  the  cleansing  from  sin  by  the  Spirit-blood  of  Jesus 
Christ?” 

“Yes.” 

“That  it  requires  sufficient  water  in  each  case  to  immerse  the  sub- 
ject all  over?” 

“Yes.” 

“Now,  brother,  you  think  that  Christ  shed  sufficient  blood  to  save 
all  mankind? 

“Yes.” 

“Brother,  how  much  blood  do  you  suppose  flowed  from  the  side, 
hands  and  feet  of  Christ?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  brother,  I suppose  all  of  it  trickling  down  upon  the  ground 
would  have  made  a very  small  puddle;  yet,  it  was  sufficient  to  wash  away 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world— all  born  before  the  crucifixion  and  so  to 
the  end.  So  you  see,  brother,  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  blood,  neither  of 
water.  There  now,  brother,  I am  done.” 

And  the  brother  was  done  also.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
preaching  to  his  people  on  family  government,  he  said  he  feared  that 
the  absence  of  it  was  the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  sin  among 
their  race,  and  would  be  the  cause  of  much  more. 

The  boys  were  growing  up  without  any  discipline  and  thought  they 
were  men  when  they  were  but  boys,  struting  about  in  red  top  boots, 
chewing  tobacco,  drinking  whiskey  and  swearing.  Parents,  get  back  to 
first  principles.  “Use  the  rod.  It  will  save  you  much  trouble.”  And  it 
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may  be  supposed  that  his  white  friends  who  heard  him  though  such 
wholesome,  homely,  home-made  advice  was  applicable  to  both  races.  He 
added:  “You  make  a great  mistake  in  this  matter.  When  you  were  set 
free,  because  you  were  free  from  the  rod  of  your  masters,  you  think  that 
your  children  must  not  be  whipped  by  their  parents,  A mistake.  Come 
back!" 

In  preaching  funerals,  a duty  which  he  was  often  called  upon  to 
perform,  he  did  not  sugar-coat  any  one.  For  instance,  on  one  notable  oc- 
casion— 

“My  congregation;  you  all  know  that  Mose  was  a great  sinner— 
during  the  work  of  the  devil.  Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  devil’s  captains!" 

The  widow  of  a man,  whose  funeral  sermon  Anderson  had  preached 
by  special  request,  on  returning  home  from  the  funeral  was  accosted  by 
her  employer  and  former  owner: 

“Well,  was  the  funeral  preached?" 

“Yes,  sir:  and  there  was  a large  congregation." 

“Well,  what  did  Uncle  Anderson  have  to  say  about  Lige?" 

“Why,  Mas  William,  he  preached  Lige  straight  to  hell!" 

“I  take  the  privalege  of  giving  Prof.  McKemie’s  letter,  in  answer  to 
one  of  inquiry  from  me  entire: 

West  Point,  Ga.,  Oct.  29,  1883. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Cherry: 

Dear  Sir:— \ our  note,  asking  me  for  incidents  and  salient  points  in 
the  life  of  the  late  Anderson  Jackson,  is  to  hand. 

My  first  acquaintance  began  with  him  in  the  year  1865,  and  in  the 
succeeding  six  years  it  was  quite  free.  I studied  him  very  closely,  for 
his  character— especially  during  the  ordeal  through  which  he  passed— was 
unique.  He  was,  as  slave  and  freed-man,  a Methodist  preacher.  There 
were  two  very  strong  points  in  his  character— he  was  a genuinely  con- 
verted man,  first;  and  the  second  point,  the  perfection  of  his  moral  na- 
ture. I have  known  few  man  of  any  color  stronger  in  the  moral  element 
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of  manhood  than  he.  During  all  the  days  of  new-born  freedom,  while 
the  unbridled  passions  and  expectations  of  his  race  were  as  a storm-lashed 
sea,  and  the  chicanery  and  deviltry  of  unprincipled  and  designing  white 
men  were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  him  as  a representative  man  of  his 
race,  he  stood  as  a rock  in  mid  ocean,  around  whose  base  its  fury  was 
spent  in  vain.  Those  were  the  years  that  tried  the  “stuff”  of  which  a man 
was  made.  An  incident  or  two  will  illustrate— I was  not  an  auditor  to  the 
following  interview  between  himself  and  his  master  (the  late  Col.  R.  L. 
Mott)— during  the  holidays  of  1865.  But  it  was  related  to  me  from  a 
source  that  I could  not  doubt  its  correctness.  Anderson  Jackson,  after  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  in  April  of  1865,  remained  upon  the  farm  at 
Dover  cultivating  the  crops,  and  in  August  when  the  negroes  began  to 
leave  the  farms  and  general  demoralization  prevailed,  Anderson  Jackson 
and  family  still  remained  on  the  farm  keeping  the  stock  together  and 
gathering  what  crops  they  could  until  the  close  of  the  year.  He  then 
visited  Col.  Mott,  at  Columbus. 

“Mas  Randal,”  he  said,  “what  you  going  to  do  next  year?  The  nig- 
gers say  they  are  free,  they  all  gone.” 

“Well,  ain’t  they  free?”  said  the  Col. 

“Well,  I don’t  know  about  that.  Maybe  they  is.” 

“Why,”  said  the  Col.,  in  characteristic  language,  “don’t  you  know 
that  Lincoln  and  the  sword  had  freed  the  last  nigger?” 

“Well,  maybe  so— but  I don’t  understand  it.  You  bought  me,  I saw 
you  pay  the  money  for  me  (a  $1000  or  $1200  I don’t  remember),  saw 
you  take  a bill  of  sale,  and  under  the  law,  then  and  now,  I belong  to 
you.  I don’t  see  how  the  sword  or  Mr.  Lincoln  going  to  overcome  that. 
My  Bible  tells  me  about  slaves,  and  the  duties  of  masters  to  slaves,  and 
slaves  to  masters,  and  when  you  say,  Mas  Randal,  I’se  free,  then  and  not 
before.” 

“Well,  Anderson,  do  you  go  to  the  Llickory  flat,  there  by  the  spring, 
and  build  you  some  cabins,  and  clear  some  land  and  be  content.” 

Anderson  did  so  and  in  due  time  Col.  Mott  sent  him  a couple  of 
mules,  a wagon  and  furnished  him  supplies  for  the  year.  He  lived  there 
till  he  died.  Wm.  Lowther  and  H.  L.  Smith  were  his  friends  and  they 
counciled  with  him  as  judiciously  as  they  would  have  done  with  any 
friend.  They  never  repelled  him. 
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Upon  the  organization  of  the  negroes  into  a separate  church  from 
the  whites,  he  became  a traveling  preacher  on  circuit  and  district,  and 
during  those  dark  years  of  transition  and  reconstruction,  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  in  his  hand,  never  trailed  in  the  dirty  purlieus  of 
political  corruption.  He  had  a gospel  perception  of  sin,  a gospel  experi- 
ence in  his  heart,  and,  trusting  not  in  the  wisdom  of  Anderson  Jackson 
hut  in  Him  who  giveth  wisdom,  he  stood  on  a plane  high,  high  above  the 
passions  of  the  hour.  He  had  a regular  appointment  at  Mt.  Zion.  An  im- 
portant election  was  to  take  place  in  Opelika— the  result  of  which  sticks 
to  her  like  the  shirt  of  Nemisis— and  one  or  two  of  the  then  politicians 
sent  a negro  on  Sunday  morning  with  hand  bills  down  to  Anderson’s 
appointment  for  him  to  read  from  the  pulpit  at  the  close  of  his  sermon 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  bearer  arrived,  gave  them  to  the  preacher,  the  serv- 
ice being  completed  the  congregation  dismissed  and  no  bills  read.  The 
messenger  approached  him  on  the  steps  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
read  the  notice  to  the  people.  His  reply  was: 

“No.” 


“Can  I do  it r),> 

“No,  sir,  not  on  this  ground,  on  this  day.” 

“What  shall  1 say  to  Col  M-T 
“Tell  him  you  saw  me.” 

“But  what  message  will  you  send  himE’ 
“Give  my  compliments  to  him.” 


This  is  a touch  of  the  morally  sublime.  As  heroic  as  Elijah.  It  was 
the  Sabbath.  He  would  not  violate  its  sanctity.  Oh,  that  such  men,  white 
and  colored,  were  multiplied! 


In  1870  he  was  a Presiding  Elder.  Bishop  McTyiere  had  sent  Phil- 
lip Allison  on  a mission  with  its  head-center  at  Waverly,  Chambers 
county.  He  (the  Bishop)  told  Phillip  to  go  to  Waverly,  and  open  some 
ground,  and  build  some  cabins  there,  that  the  next  year  (71)  he  wanted 
to  place  a tenant  there.  I was  present  at  the  4th  Quarterly  Conference 
and  Phillip  was  there  to  report  his  years  work.  That  report  was  gloomy. 
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The  Elder  said: 

“Phillip,  do  you  remember  what  the  Bishop  told  you  in  Talladega?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  he  not  tell  you  to  go  to  Waverly  and  clear  some  ground  and 
build  a cabin,  that  he  wanted  a tenant  there.  I remember  every  word  he 
said  to  you.  Have  you  split  any  boards?” 

«T\T  » 

No. 

“Have  you  skinned  any  poles?” 

“No.” 

“Phillip,  are  there  any  big  oaks  down  there  at  Waverly?”  ' 

“Plenty  of  them.” 

‘“Well,  Phillip,  get  on  their  roots  and  preach  Jesus— just  preach 
Jesus,  Phil,  and  the  poles  will  begin  to  grow  up  around  you— and  preach 
Jesus,  Phil,  and  the  boards  will  come  over  your  head— and  preach  Jesus; 
Phil,  and  the  plank  will  crawl  under  your  feet  and  a pulpit  around  you, 
and  just  preach  Jesus,  nothing  but  Jesus,  and  the  Lord  will  have  a house 
at  Waverly.” 

Who  can  beat  that?  Is  not  that  pure,  simple  faith  in  the  gospel? 
He  was  a representative  man  of  his  people.  It  is  a pleasure  to  be  able  to 
throw  this  cairn  upon  the  mound  that  covers  his  dust.  “The  memory  of 
the  wicked  shall  rot;  that  of  the  righteous  shall  be  held  in  everlasting 
rememberance.”  Yours  with  regards,,  W.  J.  McKemie. 

I have  given  this  much  space  to  the  above  subject  because  I am 
satisfied  that  it  is  due  his  merits  and  that  his  example  may  live  among 
his  people  as  a model  worthy  of  imitation. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Hon.  Loxla  Edwards— Ref ugeeing— Wilsons’  Raid— Ancient  Relic- 
Narrow  Escape  of  His  Little  CArl—Mr.  Berry  Edwards,  Sr.— 
Himself  and  Son  Killed,  Etc. 

Next  to  the  Abercrombie  family  in  influence  and  connexion  I sup- 
pose the  Edwards  family  rank  next,  one  branch  of  which  was  founded  in 
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this  country  by  Hon . Loxla  Edwards , who  was  born  April  4th,  1800,  in 
Jones  county,  Ga.,  and  married  Miss  Olivia  Brown,  daughter  of  the  late 
J.  Brown,  in  that  county,  March  1st,  1824.  His  first  move  was  to  Talbot 
county,  in  the  same  State,  and  from  there  to  Russell  county,  Alabama,  in 
1834,  and  settled  first  about  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the  railroad  and 
opposite  where  Major  William  Cole  once  lived,  about  a half  mile  east 
of  Old  Lebanon  and  about  a mile  and  a half  or  two  miles  east  of  Opeli- 
ka, where  he  was  interested  in  a small  store,  trading  with  the  Indians 
mostly.  He  remained  here  only  about  three  months  and  moved  to  near 
what  is  now  known  as  Spring  Villa,  four  miles  southwest  of  Salem,  on 
the  place  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Tom  Hunt,  remaining  there  the  balance 
of  that  year.  He  had  five  children  born  to  him  in  Georgia,  and  it  was  at 
this  place  that  his  first  Alabama  child  was  born,  and  he  honored  the  event 
by  naming  her  for  the  county— Annie  Russell.  In  1835  Mr.  Edwards 
made  a permanent  settlement  and  built  his  cabins  and  opened  a large 
plantation  on  a small  creek  known  as  Edwards’  creek,  eight  miles  south- 
east of  Opelika  and  six  miles  southwest  of  Salem.  Elis  contemporaries  at 
that  time  and  place  were  Bryant  S.  Mangham,  John  Brown  and  others. 
Being  a man  of  indomitable  energy,  perseverance  and  wise  economy,  he 
prospered  rapidly  and  in  1847  built  the  residence  which  now  stands  on 
the  place  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Peters.  It  was  here  that  all  his  daughters 
who  settled  in  life  were  married  and  his  sons  were  given  a marriage  festi- 
val. All  these  occasions  were  enjoyed  by  his  neighbors,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters without  distinction,  he  was  democratic  in  all  things  else  as  well 
as  politics;  and  at  this  late  day,  I remember  these  fete  days  with  other 
pleasurable  associations  of  my  early  manhood.  It  was  also  from  this  house 
that  all  his  children  who  preceeded  him  to  the  grave  were  buried,  in  a 
Emily  burying  ground  near  the  house,  where  they  rested  until  after  he 
moved  to  Opelika,  when  they  were  all— four  in  number— exhumed  and 
transferred  to  the  Opelika  cemetery. 

On  May  16th,  1865,  an  event  occurred  which  cast  a gloom  over 
the  entire  community  and  carried  sorrow,  weeping  and  death  in  many 
families.  A picnic  was  given  at  Edwards’  Mill,  four  miles  south  of  Salem, 
as  a reunion  of  the  family  on  the  safe  return  from  the  war.  Edwards’ 
Mill  is  built  at  the  confluence  of  two  bold  creeks— the  Trotter  creek  and 
the  Mountain  Spring,  or  Spring  Villa  creek— which,  below  the  mill,  take 
the  name  of  Little  Uchee.  Mr.  Berry  W.  Edwards  and  four  young  ladies 
were  crossing  one  of  these  creeks  in  a batteau,  when  the  frail  craft  cap- 
sized and  all  five  were  drowned  in  open  view  of  their  friends,  who  were 
utterly  powerless  to  save  them.  The  young  ladies  were  Miss  Livia  Ed- 
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wards,  Berry’s  sister,  about  sixteen  years  old  his  twin  nieces,  Miss  Maxie 
and  Miss  Minerva  Brooks,  a daughter  of  the  late  Posy  P.  Brooks  and 
Mr.  Edwards’  grand-daughters;  and  Miss  Gussie  Lillie,  daughter  of  Esq. 
Lillie,  of  Salem.  Mr.  Berry  Edwards  was  Mr.  Edwards  eldest  son  and 
was  about  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Thus,  five  bright  and  beautiful  young 
lives  were  suddenly  cut  off,  causing  a shock  in  many  families,  from  which 
some  of  them  have  never  recovered. 

Mr.  Edwards  moved  to  Opelika  about  1867,  though  his  sons,  John 
and  Polk,  were  there  a year  or  two  previous,  and  alternated  between  his 
plantation  and  the  city  until  1873,  when  he  permanently  settled  there, 
and  where  Mrs.  Livia  Edwards,  the  faithful  wife  of  his  active  life,  and 
mother  of  all  his  children,  died,  July  24th,  1876.  Of  Mrs.  Edwards,  it 
may  be  justly  recorded  that  she  was  possessed  of  a fine  dowry  of  worthy 
womanliness,  the  charms  of  which  are  bequeathed  to  her  daughters,  who 
enter  largely  into  the  making  up  and  embellishment  of  the  best  society  in 
the  communities  where  they  live  and  is  being  perpetuated  to  her  chil- 
dren’s children,  broadening,  widening  and  deepening,  as  generation  suc- 
ceeds generation.  The  memory  of  such  a woman  is  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  lived  under  her  influence,  encircled  by  a halo  of 
expanding  and  radiating  goodness,  which  will  increase  instead  of  fading 
away.  Mr.  Edwards  married  the  second  time,  in  1877,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shotwell,  daughter  of  the  venerable  Judge  Alexander  Shotwell,  near 
Salem,  Ala.,  and  died  Oct.  1st,  1880,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  This 
venerable  and  worthy  couple  raised  twelve  children,  five  of  which  were 
born  in  Georgia.  Nine  married  and  settled  in  life.  Four  preceeded  him 
to  the  grave— Willie  Edwards,  on  Sept.  5th,  1863,  and  Loxla  Edwards, 
Jr.,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month  twelve  days  after;  and  two  years 
later,  two  more  at  the  mill  as  above  referred  to. 

Mrs.  Martha  Brooks,  widow  of  the  late  Posy  P.  Brooks,  who  now 
lives  eight  miles  southeast  of  Opelika;  Mrs.  Caroline  Williams,  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  W.  S.  Williams,  of  Red  River  Parish,  Louisiana;  Mrs.  Sarah 
Thornton,  wife  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Thornton,  now  living  in  Tuskegee;  Mrs. 
Mary  Phelps,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Phelps,  of  Opelika;  Mrs.  Annie  R.  Mi 
zell,  widow  of  the  late  W.  E.  Mizell,  of  Opelika;  J.  C.  Edwards,  Esq.,  ol 
Opelika;  and  Mrs.  Joanna  Douglass,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Douglass,  ol 
Opelika— one  son  and  six  daughters  still  survive  him.  His  son,  the  late 
Hon.  J.  K.  Edwards,  Judge  of  Probate  for  Lee  county,  died  in  Opelika, 
Oct.  20th,  1883.  Judge  Edwards  was  possessed  of  the  elements  of  much 
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promise  and  great  success,  and  was  taken  away  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood. Mr.  Edwards  was  a man  of  mark  all  his  life.  Up  to  about  a year 
before  his  death  he  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health,  was  strictly 
temperate  in  his  habits,  never  using  tobacco  or  ardent  spirits  in  any  form, 
and  from  the  time  he  entered  active  life  until  his  retirement,  never  lost 
a days  work  from  illness.  His  habits,  both  social  and  domestic,  as  re- 
ligious and  political,  was  open  and  could  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  with- 
out reproach.  He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Old  Shady 
Grove  from  its  first  organization  until  its  dissolution,  and  from  that  date, 
at  Opelika  until  his  death. 


Mr.  Edward’s  name  appears  on  the  records  of  court  proceedings  of 
Russell  county,  now  on  file  at  Seal,  as  early  as  1835,  as  juror,  and  in 
1837  as  a party  in  civil  suits  before  the  Circuit  Court.  During  the  forties 
he  was  Sheriff  of  the  county  in  connexion  with  the  late  Theopholis 
White,  and  for  many  years,  a Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  short,  for  forty 
years  of  the  early  history  of  the  county,  Mr.  Edwards  was  an  active  and 
influential  factor  in  the  social,  civil,  political  and  religious  economy  of 
the  county,  and  was  more  or  less  felt.  He  was  public-spirited,  and  took 
the  lead  in  enterprises  which  had  for  their  object  a local  development  of 
local  interests,  for  local  benefits,  but  was  never  very  enthusiastic  in 
schemes  which  reached  out  beyond  the  development  of  local  interests. 
He  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Opelika  for  three  successive  terms,  1875, 
1876  and  1877;  and  it  is  on  record  to  his  credit,  and  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  elevated  him  to  the  office,  that  those  three  years  are  among  the  few 
years  of  great  peace,  quietude  and  prosperity  in  the  municipal  history  of 
the  city.  He  was  a decided  man,  of  a decisive  character,  which  terminated 
everything  he  undertook,  in  decisive  results  physically,  he  was  possessed 
of  a wonderful  tenacity  of  life  and  at  the  close  of  his  last  illness,  sur- 
vived fifty  days  without  taking  nourishment  into  his  system,  and  this  too 
after  his  physical  power  had  been  reduced  by  a protracted  indisposition, 
which  is  supposed  by  his  friends  to  have  been  superinduced  by  a circum- 
stance which  occurred  about  fifteen  years  before,  the  substance  of  which 
as  related  to  me  by  one  of  his  surviving  children  are  substancially  as 
follows:  Just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  while  Wilson’s  raid  was  passing 
through  Russell  county,  a squad  of  six  stragglers,  belonging  to  the  vic- 
torious Federal  mob— so-called  an  army— led  by  a white  man  living  in 
the  county,  who  shall  have  no  name  in  this  connexion,  in  this  history, 
except  that  of  traitor,  intruded  upon  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  family,  at  his 
residence,  where  Dr.  Peters  now  lives,  one  Sunday  morning  just  as  the 
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family  were  about  to  start  to  church.  It  was  at  a time  when  all  the  avail- 
able force  of  the  country  was  in  the  Confederate  army  and  none  were 
left  at  home  but  servants,  old  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  conse- 
quently at  the  mercy  of  the  intruders,  who  demanded  of  Mr.  Edwards 
his  money,  jewelry  and  other  valuables.  On  being  informed  that  he  had 
neither,  they  would  not  take  his  word  for  it,  but  proceeded  to  extort 
from  him  a confession  by  torture  and  threats  of  instant  death,  by  produc- 
ing a rope,  adjusting  it  to  his  neck  and  swinging  him  up  to  a tree  until 
he  was  nearly  strangled.  Upon  being  let  down,  and  still  no  revelation 
made  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  money,  etc.,  the  cowardly  villians  strung 
him  up  again,  but  with  no  better  success.  The  third  time  he  was  strung 
up  in  an  almost  lifeless  condition,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  they 
would  have  left  him  hanging  until  life  was  extinct,  if  three  of  his  old 
faithful  servants  had  not  added  their  earnest  plea  for  their  old  master’s 
life,  assuring  them  that  he  had  no  money  by  him  and  did  not  keep  any; 
and  how  could  he  tell  them  where  that  was  which  he  did  not  have  at  all. 
Mr.  Edwards  was  finally  let  down  and  resusitated,  the  whole  band,  in- 
cluding the  white  traitor,  helping  themselves  to  dinner  at  Mr.  Edwards’ 
table*  and  the  leader  exchanging  boots  and  coats  with  him,  when  they 
left  to  raid  upon  other  helpless  victims,  led  on  and  directed  by  the  same 
white  traitor.  During  all  this  infamous  and  unsoldierly  transaction,  the 
point  of  a drawn  sword  was  held  at  Mrs.  Edwards’  throat  with  threats  of 
instant  death  if  she  cried  out  or  made  any  resistance.  They  also  carried 
off  a sword  which  their  son,  Berry,  used  in  the  army.  The  servants  who 
so  earnestly  pleaded  for  and  probably  saved  their  master’s  life  were 
Charles,  Dave  and  Frances— the  house-maid  and  family  seamstress. 
Charles  is  the  only  one  now  living. 


Mr.  Edwards’  experience  with  the  Indians  was  in  many  instances 
exciting  and  bordering  upon  the  tragic.  About  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
in  1836,  and  a short  time  before  his  brother,  Berry  Edwards,  Sr.,  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  Mr.  Edwards  became  uneasy  by  the  demonstra- 
tions around  him,  and  began  quietly  to  make  arrangements  to  leave  with 
his  family  for  Georgia,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  off  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  dusky  neighbors.  On  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
several  Indians  came  up  just  as  he  was  ready  to  drive  his  wagons  off  with 
his  family.  His  policy  with  them  had  been  concilliatory  and  he  had  ex- 
perienced no  trouble  with  them,  and  they  were  somewhat  surprised  to 
eee  him  leave  them  without  saying  “good-bye,”  and  wanted  to  know  why. 
Mr.  Edwards  went  out  and  had  a friendly  talk  with  them,  saying  to 
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them  that  the  Indians  on  the  Uchee  had  been  doing  so  bad  that  he 
thought  that  it  was  best  for  him  to  carry  his  family  away,  which  he 
would  do  and  come  back  himself  in  a few  days.  He  had  a supply  of  corn 
and  meat  for  the  year  and  considerable  stock,  all  of  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  behind.  "Now,”  said  he,  in  conclusion,  at  the  same  time 
handing  a bunch  of  keys  to  the  chief,  “you  see,  I have  confidence  in 
you,  and  leave  everything  in  your  care.  Here  are  the  keys  to  my  house, 
corn  crib  and  smoke-house.  Whenever  you  want  anything  you  can  go 
and  get  it,  but  don’t  leave  the  houses  unlocked.  And  here  are  my  cows, 
you  can  milk  them  when  you  want  to,  but  be  sure  to  drive  the  cows  to 
the  pasture  every  morning.  And  don’t  you  see,  they  are  lowing  to  be 
driven  to  the  pasture  now,  and  I wish  you  would  do  it.  You  know  where 
the  pasture  is.  Be  sure  to  put  up  the  gap.”  Away  went  the  Indians  after 
the  cows,  with  a whoop;  and  no  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight,  when 
“pop  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels”  and  away  went  the  wagons 
towards  the  Chattahoochee,  nor  did  they  pull  up  until  they  put  the 
“Speckled  Rock”  between  them  and  their  Alabama  home  in  the  woods. 


On  Mr.  Edwards’  return  after  the  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
a soldier,  he  found  his  cabin  still  standing,  but  glutted  of  everything 
moveable.  Even  the  beds  were  ripped  open  and  the  feathers  strewn  over 
the  house  and  yard,  and  all  the  crockery  broken  or  carried  away.  There 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Carroll  Barnette,  Mrs.  Edwards’  grand- 
daughter, living  near  Yongesboro  a Family  Relic , which  is,  in  itself,  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  above  event.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  China 
Tea  Pot,  and  has  been  in  the  family  fifty-nine  years.  It  will  contain  about 
six  cups  of  tea  and  has  a highly  embellished  representation  of  the  first 
National  capitol  building  in  Washington  City  on  either  side  of  the  spout. 
This  tea  pot  was  taken  by  the  Indians  during  Mr.  Edward’s  absence  in 
1836,  and  he  never  expected  to  see  it  again.  Fifteen  years  after,  while 
Mr.  Bryant  Mangham’s  hands  were  clearing  a new-ground  on  Chewacla 
creek,  superintended  by  Mr.  Chandler,  the  nverseer,  while  cutting  into 
a hollowlog,  this  tea  pot  was  found  in  the  hollow,  identified  by  the  pic- 
tures of  the  State-house  as  Mrs.  Edwards’  and  restored  to  her.  This  an- 
cient relic  has  graced  the  wedding  table  of  six  of  Mr.  Edward’s  daughters, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  marriage.  A few  cents  would  cover  its  market 
value,  but  the  associations  connected  with  it  renders  it  invaluable  to  the 
family,  and  if  not  destroyed  by  fire,  or  accident  is  likely  to  occupy  a 
prominent  position  on  the  wedding  tables  of  the  family  a hundred  years 
to  come.  I have  also  been  shown  a Wine  Decanter , which  has  been  on 
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the  Sacramental  table  at  Shadygrove  Church  on  Communion  Service 
occasions  nearly  every  year  since  1845  until  1875,  and  has  been  in  the 
family  more  than  fifty  years. 

Another  incident  of  the  early  experience  of  this  family  will  be  read 
with  interest:  At  that  time  the  Indians  were  such  frequent  visitors  at  Mr. 
Edwards’  house  that  the  little  children  had  lost  all  fear  of  them  and  would 
permit  them  to  approach  them  and  even  fondle  them  without  any  ap- 
prehension of  anger.  One  day  a drunken  Indian  came  and  was  playing 
with  one  of  the  little  girls,  some  eight  or  ten  years  old,  and  becoming  of- 
fended at  something  the  child  had  said  or  done,  seized  her  by  the  hair, 
threw  her  neck  across  a ling  and  seizing  an  axe,  was  just  on  the  point  of 
chopping  off  her  head,  when  he  was  seized  from  behind  by  Mr.  Edwards 
and  thrown  so  violently  to  the  ground  that  he  had  time  to  pile  logs 
enough  on  him  to  keep  him,  before  he  could  rise.  The  first  impulse  was 
to  pile  on  logs,  set  fire  to  them  and  burn  up  logs  and  Indian  together. 
But  cooler  reflections  condemned  the  idea  as  unwise,  however  just  it 
might  be,  for  such  a summary  punishment  would  naturally  excite  the 
Indians  to  retaliate  and  bring  about  more  trouble.  So,  after  convincing 
him  that  he  could  and  would  kill  him  if  he  attempted  such  a deed  again, 
he  wisely  lelt  him  go,  and  was  never  troubled  by  him.  That  little  girl 
was  Miss  Caroline  Edwards,  now  Mrs.  Caroline  Thornton,  the  honored 
and  respected  wife  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Thornton,  of  Tuskegee.  Another  branch 
of  this  family  was  founded  about  the  same  time  by  a brother  of  the 
above,  whose  career  in  this  country  was  short  and  tragic.  Mr.  Berry  Ed- 
wards, was  born  about  1802— exact  date  not  known,  as  his  house  and  all 
he  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians— in  Georgia,  and  married  Miss  Mary 
A.  Goodson,  about  1819,  when  both  were  very  young.  He  moved  to 
Russell  county  in  the  winter  of  1834,  and  made  his  first  settlement  and 
crop  on  a place  about  a mile  east  of  Opelika,  and  a short  distance  from 
where  Major  Cole  first  settled.  His  contemporaries  at  that  time  were  Mr. 
Uriah  Williams,  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Amos  Mizell,  and  others.  In  1836 
he  settled  about  where  Hon.  A.  B.  Griffin  now  lives.  It  was  while  liv- 
ing here,  and  a short  time  after  his  removal,  that  his  little  son,  Jimmie 
about  seven  years  old,  was  murdered  by  an  Indian.  The  account  of  this 
murder  was  given  to  me  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Martha  Carmack,  now  of 
Browneville,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time.  Mrs.  Carmack  was  then 
about  eleven  years  old.  She  and  her  brother  were  returning  from  the 
turnip  patch,  and  they  saw  but  one  Indian,  who  was  in  the  turnip  patch 
and  would  eat  the  turnips  as  they  pulled  them  up.  The  children  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  Indians  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  any 
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harm  from  them  and  looked  upon  the  Indian  being  there  as  nothing 
more  than  usual,  as  they  had  often  been  there  before  and  showed  no  dis- 
position to  harm  them.  They  had  left  the  turnip  patch  and  were  crossing 
a little  creek  at  a rocky  ford  and  as  Jimmie  was  walking  on  the  rocks  be- 
hind his  sister,  the  first  thing  she  knew  of  any  hostile  intention,  the  In- 
dian shot  and  killed  him  but  a few  feet  behind  her.  She  turned  round 
suddenly  at  the  report  of  the  gun,  when  the  Indian  told  her  to  go,  or  he 
would  kill  her.  Of  course  she  went.  The  Indian’s  name  was  Pen  Gaily, 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  assisted  by  his  neighbors,  caught  him  and  started  with 
him  to  Columbus.  But  the  cunning  savage  effected  his  escape  and  was 
never  heard  of  after.  The  little  boy  died  before  he  could  be  got  out  of 
the  creek,  though  the  water  was  not  deep  enough  to  drown.  He  was  shot 
fiom  behind,  the  ball  taking  effect  under  the  shoulder  blade. 


In  1836  Mr.  Edwards,  having  planted  his  crop  and  hostilities  having 
commenced  in  May,  was  compelled  to  leave  all  in  short  order  and  carry 
his  family  to  a place  of  safety  in  Georgia.  Some  time  in  June  or  July, 
he  and  a man,  named  Alexander  Goolsby,  came  over  with  a supply  of 
provisions,  with  the  intention  of  plowing  over  the  crop.  It  appears  that  on 
arriving,  they  had  arranged  their  movements  in  the  field  so  as  to  meet 
in  the  middle  of  it,  both  being  at  opposite  ends  of  the  row  at  the  same 
time.  By  this  arrangement  they  were  able  to  sweep  the  line  of  wood  in 
all  directions  at  the  same  time.  The  cowardly  savages  fired  upon  them 
while  they  were  in  the  centre  of  their  row  and  were  just  passing  each 
other.  Mr.  Edwards,  on  being  shot,  ran  to  the  spring  in  the  field  and 
falling  over  the  wash-bench  was  found  in  that  position  a day  or  two 
after  dead,  it  appearing  that  he  had  died  immediately  after  falling.  His 
companion  ran  in  another  direction,  towards  the  woods  and  was  found 
several  days  after  about  a quarter  of  a mile  away.  This  was  supposed  to 
have  occurred  on  Monday  of  the  week,  as  a Mr.  Hitchcock,  on  hearing 
guns  firing  in  that  direction,  went  to  Columbus  that  evening  and  report- 
ed the  fact.  Some  soldiers  came  out  the  next  day  and  found  the  dead 
bodies  as  stated  above.  Later  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Edwards’ 
widow  and  six  orphan  children  came  back  to  their  old  home,  where  they 
lived  about  four  years.  Mrs.  Edwards  afterwards  married  Mr.  Wm. 
Lakey,  bore  him  four  children  and  died  in  1874.  Mr.  Edwards’  children 
who  survived  him  were  Mr.  William  Edwards,  who  died  in  the  armv; 
Mrs.  Martha  Carmack,  of  Browneville,  widow  of  the  late  Frederick  Car- 
mack; Airs.  Nancy  Carmack,  of  North  Alabama;  Miss  Olivia  Edwards 
died  early;  Loxla  Edwards,  Jr.,  died  in  the  army;  Airs.  Elizabeth  Bishop, 
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widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Bishop,  of  Browneville,  and  Mr.  James  Ed- 
wards, of  North  Alabama. 

It  is  on  record  that  General  Jackson  recommended  to  Congress  that 
an  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  those  who  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  at  this 
period  in  the  history  of  Alabama,  but  if  said  appropriation  has  even  been 
made  for  said  purpose,  Mr.  Edwards’  children  have  never  realized  any 
benefit  from  it.  An  assessment  of  his  losses  at  this  time  was  made  and 
fixed  at  eight  hundred  dollars,  and  so  reported  and  recorded. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A Little  Phylosophy— judge  Brown— Eli  Stroud— Mrs.  Stroud  Murdered 
By  The  Indians— A Funny  Land  Trade— Family  Relic. 

When  a man  reaches  the  climax  of  his  abilities  according  to  his  in- 
born proclivities,  in  order  to  be  a success  in  life,  he  should  then  labor 
to  steady  himself  by  flanking  his  position  by  a practical  development  of 
the  minor  resources  which  nature  has  placed  at  his  command,  utilizing 
the  actualities  within  his  reach  instead  of  reaching  after  the  doubtful 
probabilities  which  lie  beyond  him.  This  seemed  to  be  a distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  early  settlers  of  East  Alabama.  And  by  this  course  they 
have  brought  within  easy  reach  of  their  children  and  grand  children, 
achievements  which  would  have  been  idiocy  for  them  to  have  attempted 
from  their  stand  point,  in  their  period  of  the  country’s  development,  and 
their  own  as  well.  Many  a possible  brilliant  success  has  been  destroyed 
by  reaching  beyond  the  capacity  to  execute.  Many  a brilliant  success  has 
been  achieved  by  a patient  practical  developement  of  present  surround- 
ings. When  they  are  exhausted,  then,  and  not  until  then,  is  it  time  to 
reach  beyond.  The  time  for  some  to  reach  beyond  may  never  come  in 
this  life.  If  so,  and  they  have  dilligently  utilized  their  surrounding,  their 
lives  have  been  a success  and  they  have  accomplished  all  that  God  and 
nature  required  of  them.  To  have  attempted  more  would  have  resulted 
in  failure  and  defeat.  And  they  have  done  a greater  work  than  the  world 
gives  them  credit  for.  They  have  laid  the  foundation  for  success,  on  a 
higher  plane,  for  those  who  came  after  them.  Of  such  men  was  the  late 
venerable  judge  John  Brown  who  was  born  in  Georgia,  January  1st,  1786, 
about  the  close  of  the  war  of  American  Independence,  in  which  his  fa- 
ther was  a soldier.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  was  spent  in  various  coun- 
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ties  in  his  native  State,  and  in  1836,  when  he  was  fifty  years  old,  he 
emigrated  to  Russell  county  and  settled  seven  miles  south  east  of  Opelika 
and  built  his  first  cabins.  He  married  a Miss  Benson,  of  Georgia,  who 
gave  him  eleven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  late  Mrs.  Olivia 
Edwards,  wife  of  Hon.  Loxla  Edwards.  Mrs.  Martha  Greene,  wife  of 
Henry  Greene,  died  in  Russell  county,  Feb.  23rd,  1856  Mrs.  Sarah  Man- 
gham,  a near  relative  of  Dr.  T.  F.  Mangham  of  the  Alabama  Conference, 
died  in  Louisiana;  Mrs.  Nancy  Goins,  widow  of  the  late  Berry  Goins, 
now  of  Opelika;  Mrs.  Maria  Edwards,  wife  of  William  Edwards,  died  in 
Russell  county  in  1845;  Mrs.  Mary  Trotter,  wife  of  the  late  Cosy  Trot- 
ter, died  in  Arkansas,  in  1845;  Chas.  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  now  living  on  the 
old  family  homestead;  Sampson  S.  Brown,  died  in  Opelika  in  1866;  and 
M iss  Tabitha  Brown,  died  in  Russell  county,  about  1847,  were  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  two  to  die  in  early  childhood.  Miss  Tabitha  Brown  was  the 
baby  and  was  just  budding  into  a beautiful  womanhood,  possessed  of 
many  attractive  and  endearing  qualities.  Her  sudden  death  made  a deep 
and  profound  impression  through  a large  community,  which  is  still  re- 
membered by  many  now  living.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  graveyard 
at  the  old  homestead.  On  Feb.  9,  1859,  Judge  Brown’s  first  wife  and  the 
mother  of  all  his  children  died  as  she  lived,  a faithful  member  of  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church;  and  he  married  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Jones  about 
the  close  of  the  same  year.  About  1870,  he  moved  to  Macon  county, 
two  miles  west  of  Auburn,  where  he  died,  Oct.  27th,  1873,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Judge  Brown  was  a soldier,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  war  of  1812-14  for  which  services  he  drew  a pension  during  his 
life  and  which  his  widow  still  enjoys.  He  had  large  experience  with  the 
Indians  in  Russell  county,  and  yet  never  had  any  troubles  with  them— 
prudently  getting  himself  and  family  out  of  the  way  when  hostilities  be- 
gan in  1836.  I have  heard  the  statement  that  he  was  the  first  Judge  that 
ever  presided  over  a Probate  Court  in  Macon  county,  but  I have  not  had 
access  to  the  records  of  that  county  as  far  back,  and  am  not  positive  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 

Note.— (Since  the  above  was  put  a letter  from  Tuskegee  states  this 
as  a mistake.) 

But  the  records  of  Russell  county  shows  that  he  was  an  active  Justice 
of  the  Peace  from  the  early  settlement  of  his  neighborhood  until  he  was 
retired  by  the  infirmaties  of  age.  For  forty  years,  Judge  Brown  went  in 
and  out  among  his  people,  honored  as  a representative  man  in  his  church, 
the  Primitive  Baptist— to  the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  which  he  faith- 
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fully  adhered  all  his  life  and  died  in  that  faith.  For  forty  years  he  went 
in  and  out  among  his  people  as  a magistrate,  in  which  capacity  he  united 
in  matrimony  several  of  his  grandchildren  and  great  grand-children,  well 
suited  to  the  times;-  and  his  honesty  and  integrity  in  his  official  and  all 
other  capacities  was  never  challenged.  As  to  his  judgment,  fewer  appeals 
went  up  from  his  court  to  a higher  tribunal,  during  an  incumbency  of 
nearly  forty  years  than  from  any  other  Justice  court  in  the  country.  For 
forty  years  he  went  in  and  out  among  his  people  as  a neighbor  who  was 
ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  those  around  him,  more  particularly,  with 
those  who  worshiped  with  him  at  the  same  altar;  and  though  he  lived  to 
see  most  of  his  children,  grand-children  and  great-grand-children  wor- 
shiping with  other  denominations  than  his  own,  they  never  ceased  to 
honor  and  respect  their  venerable  sire,  and  still  cherish  his  memory  and 
emulate  his  virtues.  Fie  lived  to  see  his  grand-children,  great-grand-chil- 
dren, great-great-grand  children,  and  his  posterity  to  number  over  three 
hundred  at  this  date;  some  of  whom  have  enjoyed  the  highest  local  hon- 
ors socially  and  politically  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  county.  His 
venerable  widow,  who  was  his  faithful  companion  in  the  declining  years 
of  his  life  still  survives  him  and  whose  praise  is  on  the  lips  of  all  her  step- 
children. He  was  buried  in  the  old  family  graveyard,  near  where  he  built 
bis  first  cabins  in  the  county,  and  where  all  his  children  except  Mrs. 
Mangham  are  resting. 

In  contemplating  the  life  and  character  of  Judge  Brown,  it  sounds 
like  a novel  to  realize  the  fact  that  a man  moving  in  the  more  quiet  and 
humble  walks  of  life  for  nearly  a century,  enjoying  but  few  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  a liberal  education,  of  which  he  was  deficient,  always 
bestows,  almost  scorning  wealth,  which  he  had  ample  opportunities  to 
accumulate— being  content  with  an  easy  competency— should  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  development  of  the  country  by  his  descendants,  equal 
to  those  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  early  education,  ancestral  in- 
fluence and  wealth.  When  he  settled  in  the  county  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  he  found  it  an  almost  unbroken  forest  inhabited  by  savages  and 
wild  animals.  He  lived  to  see  the  solitary  places  made  glad  and  wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose,  with  thriving  cities,  towns  and  villages  spring- 
ing up  where  reeds  and  rushes  were  and  railroads  hooping  the  hills  and 
valleys,  over  which  he  once  followed  the  Indian  trail  and  chased  the 
antlered  deer.  Twelve  of  his  great-great-grand  children  now  reside  in 
Opelika,  the  eldest  of  which  is  Miss  Mittie  Dorsey. 

Contemporary  with  Judge  Browns  neighborhood  there  sprang  up 
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another,  about  fourteen  miles  east  and  about  ten  miles  west  of  Colum- 
bus. This  settlement  was  pioneered  by  Eli  Stroud  who  was  born  in  Jack- 
son  county,  Georgia,  January  6tb,  1789.  His  raising  and  early  manhood 
was  in  Clarke  county  of  the  same  State,  though  it  is  said  of  him  that  he 
claimed  to  have  had  very  little  raising  except  what  he  did  for  himself. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were  very  meager.  He  was  fond  of  ad- 
venture and  lived  a frontierman  the  most  of  his  active  life.  In  1806,  when 
only  seventeen  years  old,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Durbin,  of  Clarke 
county,  Ga.,  and  in  1810,  moved  to  Conecuch  county,  Ala.,  and  built 
his  cabin  among  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians.  This  was  only  two  years 
before  the  last  war  with  England,  and  at  that  early  day,  the  Indians  on 
the  border  had  been  tampered  with  by  English  agents,  who  had  pene- 
trated the  interior  by  way  of  Mobile.  The  natives  were  sullen  but  not 
hostile  until  1813,  when  they  broke  through  all  restraint  and  commenced 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  property  and  murder.  On  the  opening  of 
hostilities  and  a call  upon  his  State  for  volunteers,  he  carried  his  family  to 
Wilcox  county  and  placed  them  with  Mr.  Ogle  and  his  family,  as  a pre- 
cautionary measure,  but  which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal.  The  population 
ol  the  country  at  that  date  was  so  thinly  settled  that  it  required  two 
counties  to  furnish  the  compliment  of  men  to  make  up  one  company,  and 
Mr.  Stroud  was  placed  in  command,  serving  as  Captain  through  the  war. 

Mr.  Ogle  lived  about  twenty  miles  away  from  Mr.  Stroud’s  home. 
One  night  while  he  was  on  a visit  to  his  family  at  Mr.  Ogle’s,  the  house 
was  surrounded  and  attacked  by  the  Indians.  The  inmates  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise.  Mrs.  Stroud  and  one  of  their  children  were  killed 
outright— in  short,  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  either  killed  or 
scalped,  and  left  for  dead,  except  Mr.  Stroud  and  Mrs.  Ogle.  Two  of 
Mr.  Ogle’s  daughters  who  were  scalped  on  this  occasion,  afterwards  re- 
covered, and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  still  living.  If  so,  and  this 
chapter  should  meet  her  eye,  I,  with  thousands  of  others,  who  take  an 
interest  in  these  recollections  of  the  olden  time,  request  that  she  will 
send  me  a full  account  of  her  experience  in  this  tragedy.  Mr.  Stroud, 
seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  rendering  any  assistance  and  that  resistance 
was  madness  and  the  pressure  to  save  his  own  life  iminent,  and  there 
being  nothing  else  left  for  him  to  do  but  to  run  for  it,  he  did  run,  and 
made  his  escape  in  the  dark,  hiding  himself  in  a hollow  log  until  the 
Indians  left.  Creeping  from  his  hiding  place,  he  approached  an  emigrant 
trail  and  after  so  long  awhile,  met  with  a wagon  train  of  movers  to  Mis- 
sissippi. Being  weary,  hungry,  nearly  exhausted  and  in  night-clothes, 
the  wary  movers  did  not  fancy  him,  fearing  that  he  might  be  a dangerous 
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character,  not  even  giving  him  time  to  explain  his  situation  but  drove 
him  off  without  ceremony.  Of  course  they  did  not  know  him,  and,  under 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them. 
But  it  was  hard  on  Mr.  Stroud.  Wife,  child  and  friends  murdered  by  the 
savages,  and  himself  refused  sympathy  by  his  own  countrymen.  After 
three  days  dodging  in  the  woods—  being  half  naked  and  haggard  from 
hunger  and  exhaustion— he  was  compelled  to  dodge  both  whites  and  In- 
dians—in  open  view  of  plenty  of  game,  but  without  arms  to  bring  it 
down— not  even  a pocket  knife,  he  reached  his  old  neighborhood,  where 
his  necessities  were  immediately  and  cheerfully  relieved.  Mr.  Stroud  was 
an  expert  hunter  in  those  days.  I have  been  shown  the  gun  which  was 
his  trusty  companion  through  all  these  years  of  pioneer  life.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  has  brought  down  at  least  a thousand  deer.  Mr.  Stroud  is  known 
to  have  killed  as  many  as  eleven  turkeys  with  it  at  one  shot.  It  is  a very 
plain,  old  fashioned,  smooth-bore  shot-gun,  the  barrel  of  which  is  five 
feet  long,  and  would  be  serviceable  yet  with  very  little  repair.  It  has  been 
in  the  family  more  than  seventy  years,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old.  It  is  now  in  the  family  of  his  son-in-law,  Col.  R.  P. 
Baker,  and  will  be  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  an 
heirloom. 

Mr.  Stroud  s first  wife  gave  him  four  children:  Mrs.  F.  Stroud,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Stroud,  and  Mr.  Mark  Stroud,  now  living  in  Texas;  and 
M rs.  Martha  Cone,  widow  of  Dr.  William  Cone,  now  of  Montgomery 
county,  (one  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  above  stated).  About  1817, 
Mr.  Stroud  married  Miss  Elizabeth  East,  of  Conecuh  county,  who  gave 
him  four  children:  Dr.  A.  B.  Stroud,  a lieutenant  and  died  in  the  Con- 
federate Army,  his  widow  now  residing  in  Alexander  City;  Dr.  D.  L.  F. 
Stroud,  who  died  in  Montgomery  in  1859,  where  his  widow  still  resides; 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Rutherford,  widow  of  the  late  John  Rutherford,  now  liv- 
ing two  and  a half  miles  east  of  Motts  Mill  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Williams, 
wife  William  Williams,  now  living  in  Tallapoosa  county.  The  second 
Mrs.  Stroud  died  about  1827,  in  Conecuh  county.  In  1830,  Mr.  Stroud, 
after  having  been  a citizen  of  Conecuh  county  for  nearly  a quarter  of 
century,  he  proposed  to  a gentleman  named  Middleton,  that  he  would 
not  sell  him  his  land,  but  would  sell  him  the  rails  on  it.  If  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  would  give  him  fifty  cents  a hundred  for  all  the  rails  he  had  split 
and  put  up  on  the  land,  he  could  execute  a deed  in  fee  simple  to  the 
land,  “to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.”  The  rails  were  counted,  the 
money  was  paid  and  Mr.  Middleton,  if  still  alive,  is  now  living  on  the 
place.  In  that  year— 1830— Mr.  Stroud  moved  to  Muscogee  county,  Ga., 
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settling  eight  miles  above  Columbus  on  the  Hamilton  road,  and  on  Aug- 
ust 12,  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Perry.  He  made  his  first  crop  in  Russell  county 
in  1835,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Salem  and  twelve  miles  from  Colum- 
bus. The  dwelling  house  which  now  stands  on  the  place  was  built  that 
year— 1835.  It  is  a frame  building,  and  is  the  oldest  frame  house  in  the 
neighborhood  and  probably  in  the  county,  and  is  in  good  preservation  to 
be  forty-eight  years  old.  Carpenters  were  scarce  in  those  days  and  so 
were  saw-mills;  and  as  Mr.  Stroud  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune, 
he  was  also  the  architect  of  his  own  house,  hauling  the  lumber  thirty 
miles,  from  Mr.  William  Clark's  mills,  in  Muscogee  county,  Ga. 

The  last  Mrs.  Stroud  gave  him  two  children:  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Baker, 
wife  of  Col.  R.  P.  Baker,  now  living  two  miles  south  of  Mott's  Mill,  and 
Mr.  William  L.  Stroud,  now  living  on  a part  of  the  old  homestead  es- 
tate. Mr.  Stroud  was  a man  of  mark  in  his  neighborhood  and  for  many 
years  Stroud’s  Cross  Roads  was  an  objective  point  for  many  miles  in  all 
directions.  His  experience  with  the  Indians  was  large  and,  at  an  early 
day,  tragic.  Though  possessed  of  slaves  nearly  all  his  life,  it  is  said  of 
him  that  “he  never  whipped  a nigger."  Hospitality  at  home,  liberality 
abroad  and  kindness  every  where  were  the  leading  points  of  his  char- 
acter. He  died  at  his  home,  Feb.  21st,  1871,  aged  83  years,  and  was  buried 
in  the  family  graveyard,  only  a few  yards  from  where  he  lived  so  long. 
A neat  marble  slab  marks  the  spot,  upon  which  the  passer-by  can  read 
this  couplet,  from  Pope: 

“This  spot  contains  the  ashes  of  the  just, 

Who  sought  no  honors  and  betrayed  no  trust: 

This  truth  he  proved  in  all  the  paths  he  trod, 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

His  venerable  widow— Mrs.  Eliza  Stroud  still  survives  him,  in  re- 
markable vigor  and  health,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age,  and  has  been  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Her  name  is  still  on  the  register  at  Mt.  Gilead,  and  will  remain  there 
until  she  joins  the  church  triumphant. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

An  Altar  In  The  Wilderness— Rev.  Michael  Thomas— Whiteites— 
First  Mills  On  The  Little  Uchee—The  Patriarch  Of  The  Family— 
Memphis , Tenn .,  70  Years  Ago— Bank  In  A Bunk. 

It  was  in  the  ides  of  March,  1835.  The  scene  was  at  a point  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  a house  then  occupied  by  the  late  very  venerable 
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Henry  Hunt.  His  son,  Mr.  Parker  Hunt,  now  resides  in  a house  which 
marks  the  spot  where  his  fathers  frontier  cabin  stood.  The  day  was  a 
beautiful  one.  Nature  was  just  waking  up  from  her  winter  sleep.  The 
mocking  birds— “the  Southern  nightengale”— newly  mated,  were  answer- 
ing each  the  others  love-notes  in  a bird-music,  in  metre,  measure  and 
melody  set  by  nature’s  own  gamut.  It  was  the  Sabbath  day  of  the  week. 
The  pioneers  carried  with  them  the  lessons  taught  them  by  their  moth- 
ers around  the  fireside  in  the  home-land.  They  remembered  the  Sabbath. 
They  remembered  the  God  of  the  Sabbath.  And  for  weeks  it  had  been 
carried  from  family  to  family  throughout  the  thinly  settled  wild,  that, 
on  that  day,  an  altar  would  be  erected  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  As  said  above,  as  it  was  said  to  me,  by  one  who  was  a 
worshiper  on  that  day  and  occasion,  forty-nine  years  ago.  “’Twas^  a fair, 
beautiful  day  about  the  first  of  March.”  The  farmers  had  laid  aside  their 
rude  implements  of  a ruder  husbandry  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  their— no, 
not  their  rifles— for  the  red  man  was  still  in  the  land— and,  for  a time 
“Remembered  Zion.”  There  were  no  “harps”  nor  “willows”  to  hang  them 
upon.  But  they  leaned  their  trusty  rifles  upon  two  sturdy  red  oaks  which 
served  as  a Temple,  under  which  they  erected  their  altar.  The  trunks  of 
fallen  trees,  stumps  and  stones,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  modest  vio- 
let peeped,  served  as  pews  and  the  naried  roots  of  the  oaks  answered  for 
both  pulpit  and  book-board.  This,  one  among  the  first  congregations 
which  assembled  for  public  worship  in  Russell  county,  as  remembered 
and  participated  in,  by  parties  now  living,  was  composed  of  about  thirty 
persons  and  represented  every  neighborhood  within  ten  miles  in  every 
direction.  Those  remembered  by  the  living  were  Mr.  Blake  Thomas,  Mr. 
Green  Doss,  Mr.  Bryant  Thomas;  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  and  family;  Mr.  Lar- 
kin Cotton;  Mr.  Wamble  and  Capt.  Daniel  Bullard.  Of  this  company  of 
worshipers  who  had  found  homes  here  at  that  early  day,  Mr.  Blake 
Thomas  and  Captain  Daniel  Bullard  are  the  only  survivors  known  to 
me.  And  the  humble  man  of  God  who  had  the  spirit  and  courage  to  un- 
lurl  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  at  that  early  day  in  the  countrys  settlement 
was  Rev.  Michael  Thomas. 

The  soft  water-voice  of  the  little  rill  which  rippled  by,  a few  yards 
away,  seemed  glad  to  unite  with  the  bird-music  among  the  overhanging 
budding  boughs,  and  contribute  to  the  anthem  of  praise  to  the  Architect 
of  the  LIniverse.  But  preacher  and  congregation  have  all  passed  away  ex- 
cept the  above  mentioned.  The  forest  is  gone.  The  rocks  are  there,  but 
dumb.  The  birds  are  gone.  The  little  rill  alone  is  there,  still  singing  its 
way  to  the  ocean,  and  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  of  the 
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little  congregation  in  the  wilderness  fifty  years  ago  sit  down  upon  its 
banks  and  listen  to  the  same  music  today.  What  was  then  known  as  the 
“Derrysoll  trail”  passed  by  the  spot.  This  one  among  the  first  preachers 
who  penetrated  the  primeval  forests  of  Russell  county— Rev.  Michael 
Thomas — was  born  about  1795,  Ware  county,  North  Carolina,  and  set- 
tled in  Russell  county  in  the  winter  of  1834  and  1835,  when  he  was  about 
forty  years  old.  The  family  was  composed  of  six  brothers  and  four  sisters, 
nearly  all  of  whom  settled  in  Russell  county  about  the  same  time.  He 
had  seven  children:  William  Thomas,  died  before  the  war;  Caroline,  wife 
of  Mr.  Benj.  Singleton;  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas;  Harriet  J.,  wife  of  Mr. 
George  Prewitt;  Mr.  John  Thomas— all  of  Elmore  county;  Millenden, 
died  before  the  war;  Mr.  Blake  Thomas  Jr.,  died  in  the  Confederate 
army;  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Pitman,  died  some  years  ago;  and 
Ciscillia,  wife  of  Rev.  Wheeler  Cooper— lately  settled  on  a part  of  the 
estate  left  by  their  father.  Mr.  Thomas  died  in  1846,  aged  about  fifty 
years.  His  wife  died  in  1881. 

Rev.  Michael  Thomas  was  a deciple  and  follower  of  the  late  Cyrus 
White,  of  whom  notice  will  be  given  hereafter.  The  denomination  is 
known  in  church  history  as  The  Free-Will  Baptists,  and  as  Mr.  White 
was  the  most  prominent  leader  and  zealous  in  planting  churches,  his  fol- 
lowers are  more  generally  known  in  this  country  as  Whiteite  Baptists. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a man  whose  life  was  pure,  a minister  of  the  plain, 
honest,  unvarnished  primitive  sort,  a farmer  of  the  old  fashioned  short  and 
a miller  and  lumberman  of  the  water-power,  upright-saw  period.  He,  his 
brothers  and  sons  built  the  first  mills  of  any  kind  ever  erected  on  Little 
Uchee  creek.  He  located  and  built  up  a congregation  of  his  faithful  fol- 
lowers at  a point  on  the  north  side  of  Little  Uchee  creek  on  section  21, 
township  18  and  range  28,  near  the  centre  of  the  section.  Here  Mr.  Thom- 
as and  Rev.  James  Dixon  had  a monthly  appointment,  occasionally  in- 
terspersed by  a sermon  from  Rev.  Cyrus  White,  when  the  weather  and 
the  Indians  permitted,  under  the  trees,  until  1836,  when  a log  church 
was  built.  This  served  until  Macedonia,  near  the  Maynor  place,  was  built. 
The  first  mill  on  Little  Uchee  stood  where  McKinnon’s  mill  now  stands. 
His  sons  built  another  set  of  mills  three  quarters  of  a mile  above,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  by  his  brother.  The  exact  dates  of 
these  various  mill  erections  are  lost. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  acknowledged  as  a man  of  god,  and  as  such,  was 
respected,  honored  and  loved  until  his  death.  He  introduced  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Free-Will  Baptist  faith  in  his  neighborhood,  in  advance  of 
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all  others,  the  fruits  of  his  labor  being  still  apparent,  and  the  little  church, 
Macedonia,  which  stands  near  where  he  lived  and  died,  and  where  his 
body  and  that  of  his  wife  lie  buried,  is  his  fit  monument  and  perpetuates 
his  memory. 

A brother  of  the  above  is  closely  identified  with  the  same  period, 
and  though  never  emerging  from  the  private  walks  of  life,  has  exerted 
a quiet  activity  which  has  resulted  in  retaining  him  on  the  stage  of  action 
as  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  the  days  of  ‘dang  syne”  of  Russell  county. 
A.  B.  Thomas , Sr.  was  bom  in  North  Carolina,  Oct.  19th,  1809;  the 
youngest  son  of  a famaily  of  ten  children  of  Michael  Thomas,  Sr.  This 
latter  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  and  merits  a passing  notice  in  this  his- 
tory. In  1812,  when  his  son,  Blake,  was  three  years  old,  this  patriarch 
moved  to  York  District,  S.  C.,  and  settled  on  Fishing  creek,  where  he 
lived  until  1818. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  sold  out, reserving  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing a crop  that  season.  While  his  sons  were  there  industriously  engaged, 
the  old  gentleman  mounted  his  pony,  and  turning  his  face  westward, 
began  the  tedious  search  for  a new  settlement  for  his  large  family.  The 
country  through  which  he  traveled  was,  at  that  date,  an  unbroken  for- 
est, doted  at  intervals  of  a hard  day’s  ride,  with  young  and  vigorous  set- 
tlements; the  spaces  between  being  occupied  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts. 
His  route  lay  through  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  crossing 
the  now  famous  Chickamauga.  Reaching  the  town  of  Memphis,  which 
was  his  objective  point,  he  gave  himself  and  his  faithful  pony  a rest.  The 
now  proud  city  of  Memphis  could,  at  that  date,  boast  of  but  little  pre- 
tentions to  cityhood,  claiming  only  a few  hundred  inhabitants  of  the 
wildest  sort,  representing  every  class  and  grade  of  society,  except  the  best. 
The  Indian  canoe  and  the  lumberman’s  flat-boat  were  the  only  crafts 
that  had  as  yet  plowed  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters  since  the  days  of 
De  Soto  and  Humbolt.  The  scream  of  the  steamboat’s  whistle  had  not 
excited  the  envy  of  the  wild  panther,  nor  the  terror  of  the  Indians,  nor 
contributed  to  the  wealth  of  Memphis.  The  old  gentleman  had  purchased 
a lot  of  640  acres  near  Memphis,  before  ever  having  seen  it,  exchanging 
his  land  in  South  Carolina  in  part  payment  for  the  same.  On  reaching 
and  examining  his  ‘Venture”  he  found  it  lying  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
a short  distance  from  Memphis,  and  though  very  fine  farming  lands,  he 
feared  malaria,  and  a favorable  opportunity  offering,  sold  it  for  $3,500 
cash,  it  being  a good  profit  on  capital  invested.  Dropping  a letter  to  his 
family,  relieving  them  of  anxiety  on  account  of  protracted  absence,  ex- 
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plaining  future  plans  and  probable  route  home,  he  secured  his  money— 
about  $4,000— about  his  person  as  best  he  could,  and  mounting  his  now 
recruited  pony  began  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  Georgia.  Reaching  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  on  the  frontier  of  that  State,  he  rented  a claim  of 
about  twenty-five  acres,  and  went  to  work  with  a view  of  making  corn 
for  the  following  year’s  supply,  provided  he  fancied  the  country  well 
enough  to  settle  permanently. 


Georgia  was  then  a Territory  and  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  re- 
linquishing the  land  to  the  Government  had  not  been  ratified.  This  claim 
was  on  the  line  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  lying  in  the  forks  of  Richland 
creek  and  the  Chattahoochee  river  and  was  all  cleared  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  now  in  Guinette  county.  Here  the  old  pioneer  built  a stable  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  close  and  tight,  in  which  he  kept  his  pony,  fixing  up 
a "bunk”  in  a corner  of  the  same  for  his  own  accommodation.  Here  he 
slept  at  night,  doing  his  own  cooking  and  hiring  his  laundry.  The  few 
settlers  who  had  reached  the  locality  before  him  said:  “The  old  man 
Thomas  very  prudently  sleeps  in  his  stable  to  take  care  of  his  pony.”  But 
nobody— white,  black  nor  red— but  "the  old  man  Thomas”  knew  that  there 
were  nearly  five  thousand  honest,  well-earned  hard  dollars  snugly  hid 
away  under  that  unpretending  “bunk.” 


In  the  meantime  the  letter  written  to  his  family  failed  to  reach  them, 
and  they  were  enduring  an  anxious  suspense.  They  had  learned  through 
reliable  sources  that  the  husband  and  father  had  reached  Memphis,  dis- 
posed of  his  “plant”  and  started  towards  Georgia.  Here  all  trace  of  him 
was  lost.  Knowing  that  he  carried  a considerable  amount  of  money  about 
his  person,  it  was  feared  that  he  had  met  the  fate  of  many  others  of  that 
period,  whose  sudden  disappearance  will  remain  a mystery  until  the 
“books  are  opened.”  During  all  these  days,  weeks  and  months  of  anxious 
hope  and  fear  at  home,  the  sturdy  old  patriot-pioneer  was  quietly  but  in- 
dustriously planting,  ploughing  and  “laying  by”  his  twenty-five  acre  field 
of  “bottom  corn”  on  Richland  creek,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  resting  as- 
sured that  the  “good  folks  at  home”  were  informed  as  to  his  plans  and 
whereabouts  by  the  Memphis  letter.  Having  finished  up  his  season’s  work 
to  his  satisfaction,  and  having  purchased  another  and  desirable  claim  in 
view  of  a permanent  settlement  for  his  large  family,  he  again  mounted 
his  faithful  pony,  turning  his  face  towards  York  District,  South  Carolina, 
and  about  the  middle  of  June  joined  his  family,  who  received  him  as  “one 
risen  from  the  dead.”  And  a few  days  after  came  the  truant  Memphis 
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letter.  Arrangements  were  now  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  a perma- 
nent emigration.  The  South  Carolina  crop  had  to  be  gathered  and  dis- 
posed of,  wagons  built  and  teams  recruited  for  a long  tedious  journey  of 
many  days,  through  the  pine  forests,  river  swamps  and  Indian  country. 
Leaving  his  sturdy  yeomen  boys  to  carry  out  the  programme  at  the  old 
home,  arranging  to  meet  them  at  a certain  date  on  Seneca  river,  the  old 
gentleman  started  for  the  new  home.  Finding  everything  as  he  had  left 
it,  his  corn  having  been  visited  by  a fine  season,  the  fodder  ripe  and  ready 
for  stripping,  he  laid  aside  his  homespun  coat  and  went  for  it.  His  corn 
turned  six  hundred  bushels,  and  when  housed  the  great  big  honest  ears 
seemed  to  take  a human  satisfaction  in  grinning  at  him  from  above  the 
top  logs  of  the  snug  pole  crib.  And  the  old  pioneer  took  an  equal  satis- 
faction in  returning  the  grin.  Disposing  of  the  old  claim  and  fixing  up 
the  new  as  best  he  could,  for  the  reception  of  the  ‘good  folks”  on  their 
arrival,  he  set  out  to  meet  them,  as  arranged,  on  Seneca  river.  On  reach- 
ing the  point  and  finding  his  people  had  failed  to  come  to  time,  he  pushed 
on  and  reached  home  two  weeks  before  they  were  ready  to  start. 

Building  a serviceable,  six  horse  wagon  of  the  pioneer  sort,  in  the 
olden  time,  was  not  a job  of  a day,  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  now,  with  im- 
proved machinery  at  the  mammoth  wagon  factories  of  the  great  North- 
West,  but  it  was  the  patient  work  of  months.  And  when  finished,  it  was 
a work  of  substantial  yet  rude  beauty,  and  was  finished  with  an  eye  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a quarter  of  a century.  While  on  a visit  to  North 
Carolina— my  native  State— in  1852,  I was  shown  a wagon,  said  to  have 
been  built  for  my  grandfather  in  1799,  still  in  use  and  in  wonderful 
preservation.  It  was  in  the  “sear  and  yellow  leaf”  of  mid  autumn,  that  this 
Revolutionary  soldier  and  patriarch,  with  two  six-horse  wagons,  and  an 
attendant  compliment  of  smaller  vehicles,  “pulled  up  stakes”  and  started 
south,  reaching  their  destination  in  due  time  and  without  unnecessary 
delav  or  unforeseen  accident.  The  treaty  between  the  Indians  and  the 
U.  S.  Government,  involving  the  lands  in  that  locality  was  ratified  in 
1819,  surveyed  into  lots  of  2021,4  acres  and  “drawn”  for  in  1820.  In  that 
year  the  old  gentleman  sickened  and  died,  in  easy  circumstances,  with  not 
a dishonest  dollar  sticking  to  his  fingers. 

This  man  was  a type  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  that  “whipped  the  Brit- 
ish” under  Marion  and  Putman,  and  I have  given  this  much  space  to  his 
private  life— though  a deviation— from  the  fact  that  we  seldom  read  of 
their  trials  and  triumphs  except  upon  the  field  of  carnage.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  his  descendants  in  Alabama  at  this  date  are  supposed  to  num- 
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ber  quite  a thousand  souls. 

At  the  period  o£  his  death,  his  children  were  nearly  all  married  and 
temporarily  settled  around  him,  waiting  for  the  Indains  claims  to  reach 
a final  settlement.  Having  settled  in  the  country  too  late  to  entitle  them 
to  a “draw”  in  the  'state  lottery,”  according  to  law,  and  their  claim  of 
a hundred  acres  of  open  land  being  divided  by  the  state  survey,  into  four 
lots  cornering  in  the  centre,  and  each  lot  falling  to  different  parties  in 
the  drawing,  necessitated  new  arrangements  by  the  whole  family.  The 
widow  purchased  a plantation  in  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  on  the  "Ben  Mar- 
shall Ferry  Road”  of  that  day  and  about  eight  miles  from  Columbus, 
where  she  remained  until  1833. 

I will  resume  the  history  of  the  Little  Uchee  settlement,  embracing 
a portion  of  the  Indian  troubles  of  1836  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Thomas’  remi- 
nescences,  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

“ Uncle  Blake’— Swindling  the  Indians— Cause  of  the  War  of  1836. 

As  before  stated,  the  emigration  of  the  second  generation  of  the 
Thomas  family,  dating  from  the  war  of  American  Independence,  was 
from  Georgia  to  Russell  county,  Alabama,  in  1834;  all  of  which,  except 
Mr.  A.  B.  Thomas,  have  either  passed  away  or  moved  to  other  localities. 
The  venerable  mother  of  this  large  and  respectable  family,  though  the 
widow  of  a Revolutionary  soldier,  and  entitled  to  a pension,  never  re- 
ceived it.  She  lived,  loved  and  cherished,  among  her  children  in  Russell 
county  until  1842,  when  she  moved  to  Arkansas,  where  she  died  in  peace 
in  1845,  at  the  ripe  age  of  85  years. 

As  stated  in  another  chapter,  Mr.  A.  B.  Thomas,  the  youngest  son, 
built  his  cabin  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Little  Uchee,  about  eight 
miles  South  of  Salem,  in  1834,  and  purchased  480  acres  of  land  from  a 
Columbus  Land  Company,  also  paying  the  price  for  the  same,  demanded 
by  the  Indian  Har-jo,  who  occupied  it  at  the  time.  There  is  a little  inci- 
dent in  this  period  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  history  worthy  of  notice. 

In  moving  from  Georgia  to  his  new  home,  the  road  mostly  traveled 
fifty  years  ago,  was  what  was  then  known  as  the  Derrysall  Trail  and  ap- 
proached his  settlement  from  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  On  reaching 
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the  creek,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a ford,  and  in  ascending  the 
southern  bank,  the  oxen  “stalled.”  Mr.  Thomas  left  his  wagon  standing 
in  the  creek  and  went  up  to  the  house,  about  three  hundred  yards  out 
on  the  table  land,  for  a mattock  to  dig  down  the  bank.  Before  reaching 
the  house,  he  observed  several  strange  Indians  approaching  from  another 
direction,  meeting  them  in  the  yard.  He  thought  this  unusual,  but  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  surprised,  and  having  mingled  with  the  red  men 
sufficiently  to  speak  their  language  understandingly,  he  explained  his 
situation  at  the  creek,  and  requested  them  to  go  down  with  him  and  help 
him  out  of  his  dilemma,  which  they  readily  agreed  to  do.—  There  were 
five  of  them,  and  on  returning  to  the  creek  and  digging  down  the  bank, 
Uncle  Blake  asked  the  Indians  to  wade  into  the  water  behind  the  wagon 
and  “push,”  while  the  oxen  “pulled.”  Here  the  Indians  stalled  tqo,  even 
before  they  got  into  the  water.  It  appears  that  while  Uncle  Blake  was 
getting  things  ready,  they  had  spied  the  nose  of  a “little  brown  jug”  pro- 
truding above  the  miscellaneous  plunder  in  the  wagon,  and  as  a vessel 
of  that  sort  is  always  associated  in  the  savage  mind  with  a liquid  for  which 
they  indulged  a strong  weakness,  they  had  held  a private  council  among 
themselves,  and  when  asked  to  “take  water,”  broadly  hinted  that  they 
would  take  the  whiskey  first.  Now,  this  whiskey  was  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  was  a bride  of  only  a year  and  in  delicate  health,  and 
it  was  not  prudent  to  give  away  his  wife’s  medicine,  at  the  same  time, 
he  knew  that  it  would  be  not  only  imprudent  but  rash  to  refuse  the  In- 
dians. So  he  took  out  the  jug  and  treated  them  all  round,  after  which 
they  all  “took  water”  like  ducks,  and  in  less  time  than  required  to  write 
it,  the  wagon  was  up  the  bank  and  on  hard  ground.  After  reaching  the 
house,  and  the  cattle  ungeared,  the  Indians  wanted  another  pull  at  the 
“little  brown  jug.” 

“We-waugh-we-hart-a-ho-la-wap.” 

This  meant  that  they  had  been  in  the  water  and  got  wet,  which  was 
a mean  or  an  unpleasant  job,  and  hinted  as  broadly  as  before  that  as  they 
went  into  the  water,  that  they  must  have  more  whiskey.  They  did  not 
get  it  so  easy.  One  of  those  Indians  sported  a very  fine  silver-mounted 
rifle,  of  exquisite  finish,  and  appeared  to  be  flush  with  silver  dollars.  This 
Indian  detached  a small  tin  cup  which  hung  to  his  belt,  and  placing  dol- 
lar in  it,  requested  Uncle  Blake  to  take  out  the  dollar,  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  fill  up  the  cup  with  whiskey.  The  cup  held  about  one  gill.  Who 
would  not  sell  whiskey  at  a “dollar  a gill,”  particularly  when  it  was  not 
quite  certain  that  if  he  refused,  he  might  have  to  sell  his  life  to  keep  it, 
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and  lose  both?  And  thus,  this  liberal  red  man  treated  his  four  compan- 
ions, by  placing  a dollar  in  the  cup  and  having  it  filled  up  with  whiskey. 
About  this  time,  Mrs.  Thomas  had  prepared  dinner.  Sitting  at  dinner, 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  the  table  being  on  the  north  side,  he  observed 
through  the  spaces  between  the  logs,  about  a dozen  Indians  running 
round  that  side  of  the  house.  On  looking  around,  he  saw  the  yard  was 
full  of  Indians— not  less  than  twenty.  At  this  juncture,  the  red  man  who 
sported  the  fine  rifle  and  who  had  been  so  liberal  with  silver  dollars,  ran 
into  the  house  between  the  two  beds  and  tried  to  hide  under  a dressing 
table  which  stood  against  the  wall.  Several  of  the  new  comers  rushed  in, 
seized  and  drug  him  out  of  the  house,  Uncle  Blake  followed  them,  to  see 
Te  fun,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  rapidly  approaching  a bloody  issue. 
Mrs.  Blake,  being  in  feeble  health,  was  very  much  frightened,  but  re- 
mained quietly  in  the  house.  A rope  was  demanded  to  tie  him  with,  and 
they  were  about  to  appropriate  the  ox  rope,  which  was  refused.  They  fi- 
nally took  a “larrup”  (rope)  from  one  of  the  mules  and  tied  him  securely. 
On  examination,  four  hundred  dollars  were  found  on  his  person,  which 
they  took  from  him,  and  also  the  fine  rifle.  He  was  then  carried  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  house,  on  the  trail  which  led  from  Moffett’s 
Mill,  west,  which  was  called  the  Chewacla  Trail,  and  tied  him  securely 
across  a large  hickory  log,  which  had  been  felled  by  the  wind,  and  three 
or  four  of  his  captors  supplying  themselves  with  a stout  stick  apiece,  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  the  most  terrible  beating  Uncle  Blake  ever  saw  in- 
flicted upon  a living  creature— man  or  beast— that  did  not  die  from  the 
effects  of  it.  They  would  beat  awhile  and  talk  awhile,  the  prisoner  begging 
all  the  while.  After  punishing  him  to  their  satisfaction,  he  was  tied  to  a 
pony  and  carried  to  the  council  house  near  Moffett’s  Mill,  previously  re- 
ferred to.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  a chief  of  some  note,  from  one  of 
the  lower  towns  on  the  Uchee,  was  on  a visit  in  the  neighborhood.  Tus- 
koo-na  Fix-a-ko,  at  that  date,  lived  about  a mile  from  Antioch  Church,  on 
land  now  owned  by  Messrs.  James  and  Thomas  Prince,  and  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Uncle  Blake’s  cabin.  He  was  a chief  of  note  himself,  and 
claimed  the  honor  of  the  town  around  the  council  house.  He  commanded, 
or  led,  the  party  that  burned  the  stage  on  the  line  from  Montgomery  to 
Columbus  in  1836,  near  where  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  now  stands.  The 
Little  Uchee  creek  is  quite  shoaly  both  above  and  below  the  mill,  and  the 
town  referred  to,  situated  near  its  southern  bank,  was  called  We-tum-ka, 
which  means  ‘Tailing  water.” 

The  visiting  chief  was  Tus-koo-na  Fix-a-ko  s guest  during  his  visit. 
He  carried  a quantity  of  specie  and  a very  fine  rifle,  all  of  which  were 
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stolen  from  him  about  a week  before  Uncle  Blake  reached  bis  new  home. 
This  breach  of  hospitality  was  not  to  be  winked  at  by  the  savages,  and  the 
guilty  party  was  hunted  up  and  summary  justice  administered.  This  was 
the  last  ever  heard  of  the  thief  in  that  locality.  As  Uncle  Blake  had  kept 
out  of  the  scrape  thus  far,  he  was  wise  and  prudent  enough  to  continue 
on  neutral  and  consequently  safe  terms  with  all  the  parties  afterwards. 
He  had  got  his  five  dollars  for  five  gills  of  whiskey  honestly  and  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  become  involved  in  their  quarrels.  So  he  kept  his 
own  counsel  and  his  money,  too,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  Indians 
withal. 

As  Uncle  Blake  Thomas  was  here  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Cy- 
rus Cotton  Murder  Affair,  I will  relate  it  as  remembered  by  him.  Mr.  Cv 
rurs  Cotton  lived  on  the  place,  and  near  where  the  Edwards  estate  mills 
now  stand.  He  kept  a grocery  and  sold  whiskey  to  the  Indians,  in  particu- 
!ar,  and  everybody  else  who  wanted  it,  in  general.  His  family  was  in  Geor- 
gia, and  he  was  engaged  here  in  clearing  a new-ground  and  getting  out  tim- 
bers for  the  trection  of  a mill  on  the  creek.  He  was  considered  a wealthy 
man  for  the  country  in  those  days,  and  consequently  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  his  neighborhood,  among  all  classes,  though  he  was  a man  of 
but  little  education.  One  day,  in  the  spring  of  1835,  Mr.  Cotton  had  a 
misunderstanding  with  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Joe  Conard.  This  was 
about  the  first  of  April.  What  gave  rise  to  this  difficulty  is  not  remem- 
bered. A man  by  the  name  of  Ennis,  living  with  Mr.  Cotton  at  the 
time,  reports  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  standing  in  his  house,  before  the 
glass,  shortly  after  supper,  combing  his  hair,  when  a rifle  fired  from  with- 
out, sent  a bullet  through  the  back  of  his  neck,  tearing  up  the  flesh  about 
half  the  depth  of  the  thickness  of  the  bullet.  Mr.  Cotton  fell  to  the  floor 
and  Mr.  Ennis  thought  he  was  killed  outright.  On  examination,  it  was 
found  to  be  only  a slight  flesh  wound,  which  was  soon  dressed,  and  the 
old  gentleman,  recovering  from  his  fright,  mounted  his  horse  and  accom- 
panied by  a servant,  rode  to  Columbus  that  night,  a distance  of  more 
than  twenty  miles.  Remaining  with  his  family  in  Georgia  about  two 
weeks,  he  returned  to  his  place  on  the  Little  Uchee,  where  he  remained 
three  or  four  days,  during  which  time  he  made  every  effort  to  ascertain 
who  the  assassin  was  that  attempted  his  life.  He  “treated’  the  Indians 
liberally  with  what  they  wanted.  This  was  a decoy.  He  had  not  clue  to 
fasten  suspicion  on  any  one  individual  until  all  came  up  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger  but  Joe  Conard,  who  fought  shy  and  would  not 
come  up  at  all.  This  confirmed  Mr.  Cotton’s  suspicions  to  a positive  cer- 
tainty. A man  by  the  name  of  Hurd  was  also  living  with  Mr.  Cotton  at 
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the  time,  and  by  a general  agreement,  he  assumed  the  role  of  sheriff,  and 
in  due  time,  Conard  was  informally  arrested,  bound  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  started  with  him  to  Girard.  Conard  s friends,  hearing  of 
his  arrest,  collected  a number  and  followed.  On  the  way,  they  heard  the 
report  of  firearms  and  on  reaching  a point  on  the  trail  near  where  Mr. 
John  Dawkin  s Steam  Mill  stood  in  1883,  found  Conard  tied  to  a small 
tree,  and  his  body  riddled  with  bullets.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  and 
no  evidence  as  to  who  killed  him,  but,  of  course,  Conard’s  friends  be- 
lieved that  his  captors  did  the  deed,  and  under  this  conviction,  followed 
them  on  to  Columbus,  but  were  afraid  to  go  any  farther.  Just  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Cotton  was  not  arrested,  but  the  Indians  made  such  a clamor 
it  was  thought  best  to  arrest  him,  more  for  his  own  safety  than  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  This  arrest  took  place  six 
months  after.  When  arrested,  the  Indians  clamored  for  the  privilege  of 
trying  him  according  to  their  laws,  and  this  clamor  continued  to  in- 
crease until  it  was  clear  that  if  he  ever  fell  into  their  hands,  there  would 
he  but  little  justice  or  form  of  justice  in  his  case.  As  the  time  had  ex- 
pired when  the  Indians  were  to  depart  for  their  reservation  in  Arkansas, 
according  to  the  treaty,  they  had  no  right  to  demand  a trial  according  to 
their  form  of  law.  Mr.  Cotton  remained  in  prison  until  it  was  safe  for 
him  to  appear  at  large,  when  he  came  out  under  bond.  His  case  was  post- 
poned from  court  to  court,  his  bond  being  gradually  reduced,  until  in 
1837,  the  prosecuting  attorney  declined  to  prosecute  the  case  any  farther 
and  Mr.  Cotton  was  honorably  discharged.  This  put  a finality  to  all  pro- 
ceedings against  him. 


While  I am  on  this  subject,  I may  as  well  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Cotton’s  memory  and  his  friends  who  survive  him,  that  public  opin- 
ion was  in  his  favor  throughout  this  affair.  He  remained  in  the  country 
several  years  after,  even  until  his  death.  He  was  thrice  married  and  died 
a few  years  before  the  war,  at  the  place  which  he  settled  on  the  Little 
Uchee,  and  his  grave  and  that  of  his  first  wife,  may  be  found  side  by 
side,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  creek,  near  his  old  home. 


Mr.  Cotton  was  a man  of  means  all  his  life,  and  as  he  lived  in  a 
stormy  period  of  the  country’s  history,  his  history  was,  in  a degree  stormy. 
While  he  may  have  fallen  into  errors,  and  those  errors  may  have,  in  a 
measure  shadowed  his  life,  his  career  also  showed  many  virtues,  and  his 
descendants  inherited  the  latter  and  compose  some  of  the  best  citizens  of 
Macon  county. 
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I will  turn  to  an  earlier  period  and  state  some  of  the  causes— if  not 
the  chief  cause  of  the  war  of  1836.  Mr.  Blake  Thomas  and  Judge  Alex- 
ander Scott,  who  lived  in  Harris  county,  Ga.,  came  out  to  look  at  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  1834,  and  while  here  prospecting  and  locating 
a suitable  place  for  a settlement,  saw,  and  were  thoroughly  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  had  between  the  Government  Agents  and 
the  land  traders,  or  private  speculators,  who  swarmed  the  country.  By 
way  of  illustration,  I will  give  an  instance,  which  is  a fair  sample  of  the 
whole,  with  but  slight  variations: 

In  Chambers  county,  on  Halawaka  creek,  Dr.  McHenry  was  act- 
ing as  Government  Agent  and  was  at  Cusseta  town,  in  answer  to  urgent 
calls  from  parties,  to  certify  contracts  between  the  Indians  who  had  claims 
according  to  the  treaty,  and  those  who  had  purchased  those  claims  from 
them.  No  transfer  of  lands,  by  the  Indians,  was  valid,  unless  approved 
by  the  Government  Agent.  He  had  listed  appointments  through  the 
towns,  to  meet  the  Indians  at  their  own  convenience,  and  remained  at 
each  appointment  a week  or  more,  so  as  to  give  all  an  opportunity,  as 
the  time  for  the  removal  was  close  at  hand.  At  this  late  date  even,  there 
were  many  Indians  who  refused  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  new  settlers. 
There  was  a speculator  whose  name  was  Williams,  seeing  there  was 
money  to  be  made,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a few  renegade  In- 
dians, to  swindle  a large  number  of  their  race  out  of  their  lands.  It  may 
he  well  to  remind  the  reader  that,  according  to  the  treaty,  every  chief  of 
a town  was  entitled  to  a section  (640  acres)  of  land,  and  every  head  of  a 
family,  married  or  unmarried,  was  entitled  to  a half  section  (320  acres). 
The  first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  send  a “Locating  Agent” 
through  the  country,  whose  duty  it  was  to  “locate”  the  Indians,  beginning 
with  the  chiefs,  and  afterwards  all  his  people,  on  their  respective  lots. 
These  locations  were  made  as  much  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  na- 
tives as  possible.  Where  two  parties  contended  for  the  same  location,  it 
was  given  to  another,  and  the  contending  parties  were  located  elsewhere, 
as  a rule.  Exceptions  occurred,  and  the  Agent  settled  the  difference  as 
best  he  could.  Johnny  Har-jo  was  located  on  the  west  half  of  section  28, 
township  18  and  range  28,  a portion  of  the  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  Blake 
Thomas.  Har-jo  received  a certificate  to  this  fact  from  the  Government 
Agent,  which  certificate  alone  was  necessary  to  authorize  him  to  sell  his 
land  lawfully,  so  that  the  purchaser  could  secure  a patent  for  the  same 
from  the  office  at  Washington.  Har-jo  sold  his  location  to  the  Columbus 
Land  Company,  who  received  the  Government  Agents  certificate  for 
the  same  from  Har-jo  with  Harjos  endorsement.  This  certificate  was  a 
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lawful  title  from  Har-jo  to  the  Land  Company,  for  Har-jo’s  land.  The 
Land  Company  sold  said  lot  of  land  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  transferred  to 
him  said  certificate,  with  their  endorsement.  That  was  his  lawful  title 
from  the  Land  Company;  in  addition  to  which  was  also  a warrantee  title 
from  the  said  company  to  him.  General  Iverson,  of  Columbus,  was  act- 
ing as  agent  for  the  settlers,  who  placed  the  Government  Agent’s  certifi- 
cates and  the  Land  Company’s  warrantees  in  his  hands,  who,  with  these 
secured  patents  from  the  office  at  Washington.  After  all  the  Indians  were 
located,  there  still  remained  a large  surplus  of  lands,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  the  stipulated  amount  of  money  in  cash  to  the  Indian,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty.  This  surplus  land  became  what  is  known  as  ‘pub- 
lic land,’’  property  of  the  Government,  and  was  put  into  the  market,  at 
$1.25  per  acre,  and  was  subjected  to  entry  by  any  and  all  who  would 
pay  the  Government  price,  to  the  proper  authority,  at  the  land  office  in 
Montgomery;  and  for  which  price,  when  paid,  letters  patent  were  issued 
to  the  purchaser. 


Now,  to  show  how  many  Indians  were  swindled  out  of  their  lands 
while  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Scott  were  at  Cusseta  town,  on  the  occasion  of 
Dr.  McHenry’s  visit  there  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  here  that  the  Indians  were  very  careless  in  preserving  their 
certificates  in  fact,  not  appreciating  their  real  value,  often  sold  them  for 
a mere  trifle  while  on  a drunken  spree,  without  knowing  that  they  had 
sold  their  land  with  it.  Others  lost  them  and  never  missed  them;  others 
were  worn  out  by  frequent  wetting  and  could  not  be  ciphered  out  as  to 
what  they  were  or  ever  had  been,  and  were  thrown  away  in  disgust. 
Their  hunting  shirts  soon  made  them  illegible  by  constant  wear  and  fre- 
quent wetting,  and  the  poor  savage  was  often  astonished  to  see  his  certifi- 
cate melt  away  like  a piece  of  dirty  ice.  It  is  supposed  that  more  than  half 
of  the  Creek  Indians  had  thus  lost  or  disposed  of  their  certificates  before 
the  Agent  came  round.  Here  was  a splendid  opening  for  a splendid 
speculation.  And  the  opening  was  soon  discovered  and  the  speculators 
walked  in.  I will  take  John  Williams  as  an  illustration  and  an  average 
sample.  This  John  Williams  forms  the  acquaintance  of  a Creek  Indian, 
who  lived  among  the  Uchees  and  was  a total  stranger  among  the  Cus- 
setas.  We  will  call  this  Indian  Tuk-ko  Har-jo,  as  his  proper  name  is  not 
remembered.  Williams  and  Har-jo  soon  became  boon  companions  and 
formed  a partnership  in  business,  which  business  was  to  swindle  the 
Cussetas  out  of  their  lands.  The  time  was  rapidly  approaching  for  them 
to  depart  for  the  west,  and  they  had  not  disposed  their  lands,  and  many 
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of  them  could  not,  for  they  had  lost  or  sold  their  certificates  for  a trifle 
and  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  And  because  the  Agent  could  not  locate 
their  lands  and  there  was  no  proof  to  satisfy  him  in  the  absence  of  the 
certificate,  the  Agent  could  not  ratify  a trade  without  testimony  under 
oath  as  a witness  to  prove  that  such  a section  belonged  to  such  and  such 
an  Indian.  In  many  instances  there  was  neither  certificate  or  witness  to 
prove  a location.  In  such  cases,  the  Agent  was  compelled  to  take  the  In- 
dian’s word  under  oath,  or  what  could,  under  the  circumstances,  answer 
for  an  oath.  Under  such  oaths  and  with  such  witnesses,  the  Agent  rati- 
fied any  sale  that  came  before  him.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  natives  to 
remain  on  their  locations  and  become  civilized  if  they  so  desired,  hut 
few,  if  any,  chose  to  be  satisfied  and  none  chose  to  be  civilized.  All  would 
have  gone  peaceably  to  their  new  homes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these 
speculators.  If  the  speculators  had  assisted  them  in  a legitimate  way  in 
having  their  sales  ratified  in  the  many  cases  where  their  certificates  were 
lost,  or  sold  without  their  knowing  v/hen,  where,  how,  or  for  what  they 
were  sold,  there  would  not  have  been  a drop  of  blood  spilled.  But  there 
was  no  “big  money”  in  such  a simple  and  foolish  way,  when  there  was 
“oceans  in  it,”  when  a little  bad  whiskey  was  introduced.  But  to  proceed: 


Williams  takes  Har-jo  in  charge  and  uses  him  for  a purpose.  The 
first  thing,  Har-jo  is  dressed  in  citizens  apparrel,  with  a silk  hat,  red-top 
boots  and  buck  gloves,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a respectable  native 
of  the  Ucheetown.  Williams  then  goes  with  him  before  the  Agent,  where 
Har-jo  claims  that  his  location  is  such  a half  section,  township  and  range; 
and  he  has  lost  his  certificate  and  cannot  prove  his  location  only  by  his 
knowledge  that  it  is  such  a section,  township  and  range.  This  knowledge 
corresponds  with  the  Agents  roll,  and  as  there  is  no  one  to  dispute  the 
statement  of  Har-jo,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  Agent  to  do  but  to  ratify 
any  trade  he  might  make.  Williams  is  a trader  and  buys  Har-jo’s  location, 
paying  him  the  money  in  the  presence  of  the  Agent  and  receives  from 
him  a certificate,  ratifying  the  trade.  This  is  all  right  according  to  law 
as  far  as  the  agent  is  concerned.  Now  comes  in  a repetition  of  the  swindle. 
The  worthy  couple  retire  from  the  Agent’s  office  with  many  thanks  for 
his  kindness,  and  adjourn  to  the  woods,  or  any  other  convenient  place 
for  the  purpose.  Here  there  is  a transfer  and  a transformation.— First,  the 
money  is  transferred  from  Har-jo’s  to  Williams’  pocket;  next  Har-jo  is 
transformed  from  a respectable  native  of  the  Lichee  town,  to  a native  from 
Oswitchee  town.  He  is  dressed  in  hunting  shirt  and  leggins,  with  a crown 
of  gobbler  feathers  on  his  head.  He  is  completely  metamorphosed  as  O-ce- 
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o-ho-la.  The  Agent  has  no  suspicion  of  the  disguise,  and  receives  him  in  a 
business  way.  O-ce-o-ho-la  says  that  his  location  is  such  a section,  town- 
ship and  range;  but  he  was  swimming  the  Chattahoochee  and  his  certifi- 
cate got  all  wet,  came  all  to  pieces  and  he  has  only  his  word  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  number  of  section,  township  and  range  to  prove  his 
location.  The  Agent  turns  to  his  roll,  and  the  roll  proves  it,  and  as  there 
is  none  to  dispute  it,  his  location  is  recognized.  Williams  is  on  hand,  buys 
O-ce-o-ho-la ’s  claim,  pays  him  the  money  for  the  same  in  the  presence  of 
the  Agent  and  receives  his  certificate,  the  fee  is  paid  and  they  retire  to 
their  hiding-place.  A sufficient  time  transpires  and  the  worthy  couple 
reappear  the  third  time.  But  lo!  what  a transformation?  There  is  no  trace 
of  Har-jo  or  O-ce-o-ho-la.  It  is  a poor  vagabond,  who  has  been  on  a big 
hunt  and  his  certificate  got  burned  somewhere.  His  name  is  Cho-fe,  and 
his  location  is  such  a section,  township  and  range.  His  knowledge  of  that 
fact  is  all  the  proof  he  has.  That  knowledge  is  compared  with  the  roll, 
end  corresponds;  and  in  the  absence  of  everything  to  prove  or  attempt 
to  prove  the  contrary,  the  Agent  is  compelled  to  be  satisfied  or  be  a brute. 
Williams  is  ready  to  buy  the  claim,  pays  the  cash,  and  receives  a certified 
certificate  as  before,  and  they  retire.  In  this  way  these  worthies  transacted 
their  “business”  to  all  appearances,  in  a strictly  legitimate  way  and  the 
Agent  is  badly  sold  as  the  legitimate  owner  of  the  land  is  swindled,  until 
Williams  has  bought  enough  land  from  the  Indians  to  make  him  rich: 
and  bought  it  all,  too,  with  fifty  dollars!!  In  due  time,  (when  it  is  too  late) 
and  Williams  has  placed  his  ratified  certificates  in  the  hands  of  General 
Iverson,  who  is  a strict  man  of  business  and  prompt,  procures  letters 
patent  from  Washington,  and  Williams  has  them  safe  in  his  pocket,  here 
comes  the  real  and  lawful  owners  of  the  locations;  and  claims  that  he 
has  not  sold  his  land,  and  that  he  has  been  swindled  out  of  it.  He  can 
prove  his  name  and  his  claim  by  witnesses;  but,  poor  fellow,  he  has  lost 
his  certificate  of  location  too.  It  is  too  bad.  Yet,  he  must  go!  go!  go!  If  he 
does  not,  U.  S bayonets  are  ready  to  make  him  go.  He  is  not  ready  to  be 
made  and  he  says  he  won’t  go,  until  he  is  paid  for  his  land.  Hence,  the 
war  of  1836.  Most  or  all  of  the  Indians,  went  and  were  glad  to  go,  who 
were  fairly  dealt  with  by  all  contracting  parties;  and  those  who  were 
swindled  went  too,  but  they  went  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.—  All  these 
damaging  transactions  were  kept  hid  by  the  contracting  parties  until  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  them,  or  kept  themselves  hid  after  it  was  dis- 
covered; otherwise  it  would  have  been  too  hot  for  them.  The  enraged  In- 
dians did  not  know  any  name  for  justice  but  vengeance.  And  of  course, 
they  were  brutes  because  they  could  not  “see  the  point.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

Incidents  of  the  War  of  1836— Murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKizzic— 
H.  D.  Greene— Refugeeing— Burning  The  Stage— A Mexican  Soldier 
Mr.  Lackey  Killed— Fort  Brown— Military  Service , Etc. 

Having  given  the  reader  a clear  and  concise  account  of  the  real 
causes  of  the  Indian  War  of  1836,  an  account  drawn  from  living  wit- 
nesses, whose  integrity  is  unimpeachable,  and  in  so  doing,  given  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a hundred  of  my  many  thousand  readers  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  whole  thing  in  its  true  and  unvarnished  light,  an  opportunity 
which  they  have  never  enjoyed  before,  I will  now  proceed  to  give  some 
of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  war,  which  have  only  been  referred  to 
before. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  earnest,  Uncle  Blake  Thomas  and  his 
servants  were  in  the  field  plowing.  This  was  on  the  9th  day  of  May, 
1836.  He  had  made  one  crop  on  his  new  place  in  the  Indian  country,  and 
had  made  many  friends  among  cl le  Indians,  and,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no 
enemies;  though  there  were  one  or  two  of  his  immediate  neighbors  whose 
conduct  incited  to  diligent  watchfulness.  He  knew  nothing  definite  of 
the  Indian  hostile  movement.  Early  that  morning,  he  discovered  Tus- 
koo-na  Fix-a-ko  and  his  son  driving  their  cattle  out  of  the  swamp,  towards 
the  council  house,  or  his  wigwam.  This  was  something  unusual,  but  he 
plowed  on  until  the  noon  hour.  While  at  dinner,  he  related  the  cir- 
cumstance to  his  wife,  whereupon  she  informed  him  that  old  Katy  Marth- 
ley  had  been  there  that  morning  and  told  her  to  go  back  to  her  father’s 
house  in  Georgia,  that  her  people  were  going  to  fight  the  whites  and 
kill  all  who  would  not  go  away.  Now,  it  appears  that  Mrs.  Thomas  had 
been  kind  to  this  Indian  woman,  and,  as  kindness  will  tell  on  every  heart, 
savage  or  civilized,  when  properly  extended,  this  untutored  squaw  could 
not  stand  listlessly  by  and  see  her  destroyed  without  giving  her  timely 
warning  and  a chance  to  escape,  though  she  did  this  at  the  peril  of  her 
own  life,  for  if  the  Indians  had  the  least  suspicion  of  what  they  would 
consider  a traitor  in  their  camp,  instant  death  would  follow  the  object  of 
such  a suspicion.  Old  Katy  Marthley  called  Mrs.  Thomas  “ink-lis”— a 
good  squaw— and  she  did  not  want  to  see  her  killed.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas, 
Uncle  Blake’s  brother,  was  out  on  the  Crawford  road  that  day  and  found 
the  people  leaving,  or  preparing  to  leave.  George  W.  Elliott,  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  was  living  at  Crocketville,  a mile  east  of  Crawford,  and, 
at  that  time,  his  was  the  only  house  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Craw- 
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ford  road,  between  Uncle  Blake’s  and  Columbus.  Joseph  learned  that  the 
Indians  had  burned  the  bridge  across  the  Big  Uchee  creek,  on  the  old 
Federal  road,  killed  Mr.  McKizzic  and  his  wife  and  fired  into  Mr.  Hart- 
well D.  Green’s  wagon,  killing  the  mules,  destroying  the  wagons  and 
plunder,  except  what  they  appropriated  to  their  own  use.  Mr.  Greene  and 
his  servants  managed  to  make  their  escape.  His  family,  who  were  in  the 
carriage,  about  a quarter  a mile  in  the  rear,  hearing  the  guns  firing  and 
the  Indians  yelling,  turned  about,  and  by  another  route,  crossed  the  creek 
and  made  their  escape. 

This  all  occurred  on  the  9th  of  May.  Joseph  returned  home  about 
night  and  notified  the  neighborhood  of  what  had  occurred.  Every  man 
for  himself  and  family.  After  agreeing  upon  some  concert  of  action,  and 
standing  not  upon  the  order  of  agreement,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Perry, 
who  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  on  the  hill  near  where  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Long  now  lives,  was  the  point  agreed  upon  to  meet.  About  9 o’clock 
p.m.,  they  all  started  from  that  point,  where  they  had  collected.  The  cara- 
van composed,  as  now  remembered  by  Uncle  Blake,  Rev.  Michael  Thom- 
as, Mr.  Joseph  Thomas,  Mr.  Harlin  Blaylock,  Mr.  Isaac  Hill— the  well 
known  “Uncle  Isaac”— Mr.  James  Cox,  Rev.  William  Robinson,  and  his 
aged  parents,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  Dr.  Cone,  Mr.  Stutstill,  Mr.  James  Jeter  and 
their  respective  families.  Others,  whose  names  are  not  now  remembered, 
joined  them  as  they  advanced.  The  route  they  followed  passed  by  where 
Judge  E.  A.  Garlick  now  lives,  the  Duncan  place,  the  F.  C.  Slappey  place, 
turned  to  the  left  at  the  Digbv  place,  followed  the  ridge,  passed  between 
the  John  D.  Green  place  and  the  A.  R.  Tiller  place,  crossed  the  present 
road  leading  from  Concord  Church  towards  Crawford  between  Mr.  Les- 
lie’s and  Mrs.  Burton’s  places  and  the  Stroud  creek  a short  distance  above 
a little  mill  built  by  the  late  James  Story.  From  there  they  struck  what 
is  now  the  Columbus  and  Salem  road  between  Mt.  Zion  and  what  is  now 
Mott’s  Mill,  following  that  road  until  it  forked  near  what  is  now  Smith’s 
Station.  Here  they  turned  towards  the  river  passing  the  Black  Dirt  hill 
the  Wm.  Lowther  place  and  touched  the  river  at  Hardaway’s  Ferry  about 
daylight  on  the  10th  of  May.  The  women  and  children  were  crossed 
over  first,  after  which  the  men,  with  the  wagon  and  teams  followed;  all 
reaching  the  eastern  side  a little  after  sunrise.  Then,  and  not  until  then, 
did  they  feel  safe.  Here  they  separated,  each  family  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  respective  friends  along  the  border  settlements  of  Georgia. 

The  next  day.  Uncle  Blake,  after  placing  his  wife  with  her  father  s 
family,  started  back  to  his  place,  by  way  of  Columbus.  On  reaching  that 
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town  he  found  the  entire  country  people  from  the  west  side  of  the  river 
collected  there  and  intense  excitement  prevailing.  Columbus  was  a small 
town  then.  They  earnestly  warned  him  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
not  to  attempt  crossing  the  Indian  country,  saying  that  it  would  be  fool- 
hardiness-walking into  the  very  jaws  of  death.  In  addition  to  his  other 
property,  he  had  left  a negro  woman  and  her  two  children  there  unpro- 
tected, with  the  promise  that  he  would  return  to  them  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  could,  and  he  was  resolved  to  redeem  that  promise.  In  company 
with  his  two  brothers,  Mike  and  Joseph  and  Mr.  Stutstill,  they  crossed 
the  river  at  the  Girard  bridge  and  struck  out  on  what  was  known  as  the 
Old  We-tum-ka  Trail,  which  led  by  the  Eli  Stroud  place.  Here  this  trail 
turned  to  the  left  and  touched  the  Little  Lichee,  about  where  Moffetts 
Mill  was  afterwards  built,  and  running  up  the  south  side  of  the  creek, 
passed  the  Cotton  place  and  from  there  on  west.  Uncle  Blake  and  his 
companions  and  did  not  go  that  route,  though  it  was  the  nearest,  on  ac- 
count, of  its  close  proximity  to  an  Indian  town,  where  Tus-koo-na  Fix-a- 
ko,  who  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  chiefs  in  inaugurating 
the  trouble,  lived;  but  took  the  Chewacla  Trail  until  he  reached  the  trail 
followed  on  the  refugee  trip.  This  last  mentioned  was  called  the  Joe  Mar- 
shall Trail.  No  trouble  was  met  on  this  return  trip.  Uncle  Blake  had  left 
everything  he  had,  except  the  clothes  he  and  his  wife  wore  and  the  ponies 
they  rode.  On  his  return  he  found  everything  just  as  he  left  it.  His  serv- 
ant was  in  the  field  hoeing  corn,  and  her  two  children  nursing  each  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  rows.  She  was  overjoyed  to  see  him  for  she  always 
felt  safe  when  “Mars  Blake”  was  about,  Indians  or  no  Indians,  but  never 
was  satisfied  when  he  was  away  under  any  circumstances.  He  immediate- 
ly loaded  his  ox-wagon  with  furniture,  meat  and  as  much  corn  and  fod- 
der as  he  could  carry,  with  his  negroes,  and  started  back  on  the  trip  the 
same  day,  following  the  out-going  route  and  crossed  the  river  about  8 
a.m.,  the  next  day,  traveling  all  night.  A cloudless,  mid-May  full  moon 
favored  him.  His  brothers  and  Mr.  Stutstill  returned  with  him.  This 
was  the  12th  day  of  May,  and  on  that  day,  Tus-koo-na  Fix-a-ko  and  his 
warriors— all  of  whom  were  his  neighbors— way-laid  and  burned  the  stages, 
three  in  number,  on  their  way  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus.  The  rea- 
son why  there  was  more  than  the  usual  number  of  coaches  on  the  line 
that  day,  was,  the  management  was  bringing  out  their  stock  from  off  the 
line,  out  of  danger,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  trouble.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  team  of  four  horses  to  the  coach,  there  were  several  led,  attached 
to  the  straps  from  behind.  According  to  the  best  recollection  available, 
there  were  about  twenty-two  horses,  and  “stage  horses”  in  those  days  were 
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selected  from  the  best  stock  the  country  could  produce.  There  was  con- 
siderable treasure  also  in  the  coaches.  This  with  the  horses,  was  all  lost. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  the  famous  (?)  Jim  Henry,  who  was  employed  by 
a merchantile  firm  in  Columbus  as  salesman,  in  order  to  secure  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  Indian  trade  from  the  west  side  of  the  river,  was  Tus-koo- 
nas  informant  as  to  the  exact  day  that  these  horses,  and  treasure  were  to 
be  brought  out.  It  is  also  supposed  by  some  that  Jim  Henry  instigated  the 
burning  of  Roanoke,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  situation  in  Columbus,  being 
able  to  acquire  information,  reported  the  same  to  his  people  across  the 
river,  aiding  and  abetting  their  warlike  movement  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity, at  the  same  time  retaining  the  confidence  of  white  friends.  Others 
say,  personally,  Jim  Henry  was  a coward  and  never  fired  a hostile  gun  in 
his  life,  and  wonder  why  he  has  gone  into  history  as  “the  famous  Jim 
Henry.”  There  was  the  usual  compliment  of  passengers  that  day,  all  of 
whom  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  except  Mr.  Lackey,  who  lived  in 
Harris  county,  Ga.  He  was  acting  as  agent  for  some  orphan  children,  who 
held  an  interest  in  some  property  in  Macon  county,  Ala.  He  had  trans- 
acted the  business  and  was  on  his  way  home.  He  had  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  with  him,  belonging  to  the  orphans,  which  was  lost. 
Among  the  passengers  was  a soldier,  who  was  on  his  return  home  from 
Mexico,  after  a long  imprisonment  by  Santa  Anna,  in  the  U.  S.  trouble, 
on  account  of  Texas  territory.  This  soldier’s  name  was  Hardaway.  Being 
well  armed  and  game  as  a Spartan,  he  fought  his  retreat  at  his  leisure, 
killing  several  reds  before  he  left  the  scene.  When  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  self-murder  to  remain  longer,  he  turned  to  retreat.  By  this  brave  con- 
duct, the  other  passengers  had  time  to  escape,  all  but  Mr.  Lackey,  who 
being  somewhat  corpulent,  was  overtaken  just  before  reaching  the  ford 
of  Brush  creek,  a half  a mile  from  the  scene,  and  was  killed.  He  was 
buried  about  a hundred  yards  west  from  where  this  tragedy  occurred, 
and  a weather-worn  marble  slab  stood  at  the  head  of  his  grave  a few 
years  ago,  and  may  still  mark  the  spot.  It  should  be  renewed,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  that  the  scene  of  this,  one  of  the  remarkable 
events  of  the  war  of  1836,  should  not  be  obliterated.  A vigorous  young 
hickory  has  sprung  up  near  the  grave  within  a few  years.  Mr.  Hardaway 
reached  the  creek  and  hid  himself  in  the  canebrake,  which  was  thick 
and  rank  at  time.  An  Indian  would  scent  him,  cautiously  approach,  peer- 
ing through  the  cane.  Mr.  Hardaway  would  wait  patiently  and  motion- 
less until  he  came  within  easy  range  of  his  deadly  revolver;  when  a crack 
a puff,  of  smoke,  a guteral  groan  and  that  Indian  ceased  at  once  to  strug- 
gle and  live.  Hardaway  would  then  change  his  position  and  wait  for  his 
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pursuers,  who,  directed  by  the  report  of  his  pistol,  were  soon  on  his  track. 
He  waited  until  his  game  was  near  enough  to  see  him  plainly  through  the 
thick  reeds,  pop  away  and  down  came  another  red.  In  this  way,  he  killed 
three  in  the  canebrake,  some  say  four,  though  only  three  were  found  after- 
wards; disected  by  the  buzzards.  The  last  one  was  said  to  have  been  a 
hurley  fellow,  and  very  anxious  to  be  shot,  and  Mr.  Hardaway  thought  it 
prudent  to  give  him  a good  opportunity.  So  he  waited  until  he  got  with- 
in a few  feet  of  him  and  was  discovered,  upon  which  the  Indian  shouted, 
“Waugh”!!”  It  was  his  last  whoop,  and  down  he  went.  All  this  occurred 
fifteen  miles  from  Opelika,  south,  and  only  forty-eight  years  ago,  the  12th 
of  May  next.  Mr.  Hardaway  reached  Columbus  after  dodging  the  In- 
dians three  days,  nearly  naked,  hungry  and  physically  exhausted,  but  in 
spirit  as  game  as  ever.  The  good  people  of  Columbus  received  him  kind- 
ly, carried  him  to  a clothier,  supplied  him  with  a complete  suit  of  clothes, 
and  means  to  meet  his  immediate  wants,  purchased  a ticket  for  stage  pas- 
sage to  Macon,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  friends. 


Uncle  Blake,  after  reaching  his  wife  in  Georgia,  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  making  a crop  in  Russell  county  that  year,  and 
immediately  attached  himself  to  a volunteer  company  in  command  of 
Capt.  Enoch  G.  Brown,  which  company  was  assigned  to  duty  in  guard- 
ing the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Mulberry  creek  to  where  Clapp’s  Fac- 
tory now  is.  Mulberry  creek  falls  into  the  river  about  five  miles  above 
Hardaway’s  Ferry.  Fort  Brown  was  about  a mile  from  the  river,  opposite 
the  Ferry,  all  on  the  Georgia  side.  This  was  their  headquarters  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 


About  the  middle  of  June,  the  company  was  ordered,  under  com- 
mand of  Brig.  Gen.  Sam.  Sandford,  to  go,  on  a forced  march,  down  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  who  had  burned  Roanoke.  The  brigade 
followed  the  Indians  until  they  reached  the  fork  of  Itchawaynotchawav 
and  Wolf  creek,  in  Thomas  county,  Ga.,  where  they  made  a stand,  after 
some  skirmishing  with  a company,  under  command  of  Capt.  Jernigan.  By 
this  time,  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  who  was  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  troops, 
had  ordered  all  the  available  force  in  that  direction,  and  the  pursuing 
party  was  re-inforced  to  about  twelve  hundred  strong.  The  Indians  were 
driven  from  their  position  between  these  creeks  and  fled.  Being  closely 
pursued  and  harrassed,  they  were  forced  to  stand  at  bay,  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  farther  on.  Here  they  were  again  routed  and  forced  to  a precipitate 
flight,  turning  towards  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  to  join  Osceola’s  band. 
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The  troops  were  ordered  back  and  Capt.  Brown’s  company  returned  to 
Fort  Brown.  All  the  plunder,  not  destroyed,  which  was  taken  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Roanoke,  was  recovered. 

About  this  time,  the  command  under  the  officers  in  Alabama  had 
captured  Ne-o  Mic-co  and  the  famous  Jim  Henry  (famous  for  not  being 
famous)  which  practically  closed  the  war  in  this  section. 

The  Indians  in  this  section  went  into  camps,  preparatory  to  going 
west,  about  the  first  of  August,  at  the  Joe  Marshall  place,  now  known 
as  the  Ward  place,  about  two  miles  south  of  Salem,  where  they  remained 
about  two  weeks,  and  were  fed  at  Government  expense  until  they  went 
away. 

About  this  time,  Uncle  Blake,  with  his  family,  returned  to  his  place 
on  the  Lichee.  He  left  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  in  his  crib,  compara- 
tively little  of  which  was  missing  on  his  return.  Nothing  was  burned.  He 
had  employed  a friendly  Indian  to  drive  his  cattle  to  Ben  Marshall,  in 
Girard,  which  was  done  in  good  faith,  but  they  broke  the  enclosure  and 
strayed  up  the  river  to  the  Guerry  plantation,  above  Mr.  William  Byrds, 
where  they  were  all  found  and  recovered.  His  hogs  had  strayed  out  to  the 
pine  woods,  and  were  also  recovered.  So  it  appears  that  he  only  lost  about 
a hundred  bushels  of  corn,  his  crop  for  that  year  and  the  few  ordinary  ar- 
ticles of  plantation  use  that  may  be  generally  found  “lying  round  loose” 
on  a frontier  settlement. 

Uncle  Blake  went  to  work  afresh  and  soon  began  to  prosper.  The 
larger  portion  of  his  life  has  been  engaged  in  milling  and  farming,  having, 
at  one  time,  owned  both  the  McKinnon,  and  the  Thomas  mill  above  it. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  farming.  He 
has  been  an  active  man  all  his  life,  but  a quiet  activity,  and  yet  laborious, 
cherishing  no  ambition  to  reach  beyond  his  capacity  to  accomplish.  He 
was  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church  under  the  ministry  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  W.  Starr,  and  has  been  a zealous  and  official  member 
ever  since.  His  membership  was  first  at  Ebenezer,  which  stood  a few 
hundred  yards  from  Mrs.  Porter  Meador’s  place,  to  the  left  of  the  road 
going  east.  A large  grave  yard  and  a beautiful  grove  marks  the  spot.  With 
a little  labor  and  less  expense,  judiciously  applied,  it  would  be  a very  at- 
tractive spot.  About  1847  Ebenezer  dissolved  and  he  moved  his  member- 
ship to  Shady  Grove  and  assisted  in  building  up  that  church,  though  they 
had  been  worshiping  there  for  ten  years  previous,  in  an  old  log  church. 
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In  1861,  the  neighborhood  at  Antioch  having  been  strengthened,  a nice, 
commodious  Academy  was  built.  The  Methodist  element  reorganized  and 
worshiped  there  until  the  house  was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  Fall  of 
1865.  A small  log  cabin,  still  standing  nearby,  was  used  to  teach  and 
worship  in,  until  1873,  when  the  present  Antioch  was  built.  This  house 
was  moved  about  six  miles,  from  the  W.  I.  Stroud  place,  north  of  the 
Uchee,  where  it  was  originally  built,  about  seven  years  previous,  for  a 
house  of  worship,  open  to  all  denominations.  During  all  these  years, 
Uncle  Blake  has  been  a leading  member. 


Uncle  Blake  Thomas  has  had  seventeen  children  born  to  him,  seven 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  His  living  children  are:  Mrs.  Gilla  A.  Pickard, 
wife  of  Mr.  Pickard,  of  Lee;  Mr.  Alex  J.  Thomas,  of  Lee;  Mr-  Allen 
B.  Thomas,  of  Johnson  county,  Texas;  Mrs.  Francis  Story,  wife  of  Mr. 
D.  Story,  of  Lee;  Mrs.  Malinda  Prince,  wife  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Prince,  of  Lee; 
these,  the  wife  of  his  early  manhood  gave  him,  and  died  as  all  Christians 
die,  in  1853,  aged  39  years.— She  died  in  the  faith  of  her  husband,  and  in 
that  faith,  left  a true  mother’s  best  legacy  to  her  children— a good  exam- 
ple. She  was  buried  at  the  Macedonia  grave  yard.  In  the  same  year  Unde 
Blake  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walls,  of  Russell  county,  and  their  living 
children  are:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Meadors,  wife  of  Mr.  Daniel  Meadors;  W.  B. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  of  Russell;  Mrs.  Martha  Golat,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Golat,  of 
Lee;  Mr.  Van  Dorn  Thomas  and  Miss  Cusseta  Thomas,  who  still  live 
with  him.  All  these  are  married,  except  Miss  Cusseta,  who  is  the  baby 
and  a ray  of  sunshine  amidst  the  lengthening  shadows  of  her  parent’s 
declining  years.  Uncle  Blake  built  the  house  in  which  he  now  lives,  in 
1844— forty  years  ago— where  he  has  resided  ever  since.  Except  one  in 
Texas,  his  children  all  live  within  a few  miles  of  their  parents.  He  has 
forty  grandchildren  living,  all  of  whom  have  rested  upon  their  grand- 
father’s knee,  and  two  great-grandchildren,  one  of  which  he  has  never 
seen.  So  he  has  lived  to  know  that  his  living  posterity  now  numbers 
filty-two  souls. 


LIncle  Blake  brought  the  first  six-horse  load  of  flour— fourteen  bar- 
rels—ever  sold  in  the  Columbus,  Ga.,  market,  hauling  it  from  Guinett 
county,  Ga.,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  reaching  Co: 
lumbus  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1828.  It  sold  at  $14.00  per  barrel, 
wholesale,  but  he  retailed  the  most  of  it  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  load 
biought  over  $260.00. 
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During  this  trip,  he  remained  in  Columbus  three  weeks,  and  while 
there  hauled  the  poles  and  lumber  to  build  the  first  house  ever  erected 
on  Broad  street.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
who  hauled  his  goods  all  the  way  from  that  city,  by  wagons,  and  opened 
the  first  store  on  Broad  street.  This  first  store  was  twenty  by  thirty-five 
feet,  twenty  feet  square,  being  partitioned  in  front  for  business  and  the 
family  occupying  the  rear— fifteen  by  twenty  feet— as  a residence.  This 
point  is  now  ‘‘Dillingham’s  corner.”  There  were  hands  enough  at  work 
in  the  erection  of  this  house  to  peel  and  set  up  the  poles  as  fast  as  Uncle 
Blake  could  haul  them,  with  a six-horse  team,  only  two  hundred  yards 
and  less  from  where  they  were  felled.  The  weather-boards  were  rived  out 
with  a froe.  He  also  hauled  the  flooring  from  a little  water  saw-mill  built 
by  General  Featherston,  from  Gwinett  county,  on  Randal’s  creek,  in  Mus- 
cogee county,  a short  distance  from  where  the  railroad  crosses  it.  He  was 
paid  $10.00  a load  for  the  hauling.  This  was  the  first  sawed  lumber  ever 
used  in  building  a house  in  Columbus.  Other  mills  were  going  up,  but 
none  in  operation  tributary  to  Columbus  at  that  date. 

In  1930,  he  ran  a wagon  and  team  in  Columbus  and  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  hauled  a lot  of  specie,  (which  was  shipped  from  New  York  to 
Montgomery),  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus,  and  in  so  doing,  deliv- 
ered the  first  silver  dollar  ever  deposited  in  the  first  bank  ever  opened 
in  Columbus.  This  shipment  amounted  to  $30,000.  The  late  Mr.  Shad- 
eric  Perry,  who  died  in  Macon  county,  Ala.,  some  years  ago,  was  his 
companion  on  this  trip.  This  was  the  old  Bank  of  Columbus,  Seaborn 
Jones,  President,  and  A.  B.  Davis,  Cashier.  Mr.  Davis  gave  a receipt  for 
the  delivery  of  the  money  and  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  service  rendered. 
The  money  was  put  up  in  iron  bound  kegs,  as  usual  for  transportation 
of  specie  in  those  days.  No  guard  accompanied  them,  though  the  trip 
occupied  nine  days,  through  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  inhabited  mostly 
by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 

Two  of  Uncle  Blake’s  sons  served  faithfully  in  the  late  war— Alex, 
and  Allen.  Alex,  was  slightly  wounded,  in  the  battles  around  Atlanta. 
Allen  passed  through  the  war  unhurt  and  was  in  every  battle  in  which 
his  company  was  engaged,  and  was  the  only  man  left  of  the  original  com- 
pany, the  Russell  Volunteers,  Capt.  Baker— at  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee,  at  Appomattox  Court  House.  Since  the  notes  were  taken  from  which 
the  above  was  drawn,  I learn  that  Mr.  Augustine  H.  L.  (Book)  Smith, 
color  bearer  of  this  company,  is  still  living,  as  is  also  Prof.  O.  D.  Smith, 
both  of  whom  were  of  its  original  roll-call.  Their  absence  at  the  surrender 
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of  Gen.  Lee  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Smith  was  wounded 
and  in  hospital  and  Prof.  Smith  was  a prisoner.  There  may  be  others  still 
living;  but,  as  far  as  known,  Mr.  Allen  Thomas  was  the  only  one  of  the 
original  roll-call  present  on  that  occasion. 

The  little  log  church  which  once  stood  three-fourths  of  a mile  north- 
east of  McKinnon’s  Mill,  was  strictly  a Whiteite,  or  Free  Will  Baptist 
Church,  and  Rev.  Cyrus  White,  the  founder  of  that  denomination, 
preached  there  often.  A small  grave-yard,  in  a dilapidated  condition,  sur- 
rounded by  cultivated  fields,  mark  the  spot.  An  old  rock  chimney  is  still 
standing,  on  a rock  in  which,  the  name  ‘“Mobley”  is  plainly  marked. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Thomas— Uncle  Blake,  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by 
three  generations  of  children  and  friends  is  still  living,  with  his  faithful 
companion  by  his  side,  on  the  place  where  he  first  settled  in  the  county 
in  1834,  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting  for  thir- 
teen aspirants  for  President  of  the  United  States.  He  has  witnessed  the 
emergency  of  the  country  from  an  almost  unbroken  forest  to  what  it  now 
is.  Salem,  Opelika,  Auburn,  Loachapoka— in  fact,  all  the  towns  in  the 
county,  except  Girard  and  Mt.  Jefferson,  had  no  existence  when  he  first 
moved  to  the  county. 

About  1870  he  met  with  a severe  accident,  which  crippled  his  right 
hand  for  the  balance  of  his  life,  and  in  1883,  came  near  losing  his  life 
from  an  assault  made  by  an  enraged  bull,  which  he  had  broken  to  the 
yoke,  and  up  to  that  time  had  been  tractible  and  useful.  There  are  but 
few  men  in  any  country  carrying  the  weight  of  his  years  who  enjoys  bet- 
ter health,  or  are  able  to  do  a steadier  or  longer  days  work  than  he,  to- 
day; and  from  present  appearances,  is  likely  to  last  many  years  yet.  And, 
when  he  does  pass  away,  it  can  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  the  world  is 
no  worse  because  he  lived  in  it. 

CHAPTER  XXIII 

A Notable  Fact— Mechanicsville— Rev.  Cyrus  White— Schisms— The 
Whiteite  Baptists— Anecdote— Rev.  Jesse  Mercer 

It  is  a notable  fact,  which  has  confronted  historians  of  all  ages,  that 
men  who  have  reached  a degree  of  eminence  among  their  contemporaries, 
have  left  but  little  on  record  of  their  early  lives  and  experiences.  The  most 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  reason  why,  may  be  traced  to  the  world’s  rec- 
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ord  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest  and  most  useful  men,  whose  history  is 
worth  preserving,  sprang  mostly  from  the  humble  and  obscure  walks  of 
life.  This  holds  true  everywhere,  as  a rule,  with  occasional  exceptions. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  localities  associated  with  the  history  of  eminent 
men. 


There  is  or  was  forty  years  ago  a little  village,  which  now  exists  more 
in  name  than  in  fact,  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Wacoochee  Val- 
ley, and  two  and  a half  miles  from  what  was  once  known  as  Nettle’s 
Ferry,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river,  which,  with  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, was  composed  of  a class  of  devout,  industrious  and  energetic 
yeomanry,  whose  wise,  quiet  and  just  mode  of  dealing  with  the  aborigines, 
is  obscured  in  the  resultant  fact  that  during  the  troubles  of  1836  there 
was  not  a hostile  Indian  to  be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  though  it  was 
as  densely  populated  as  any  other  section  in  the  county.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Indians  were  naturally  more  friendly  here  than  elsewhere. 
This  cannot  be  granted.  But  it  is  on  record  that  the  whites,  who  moved 
among  them,  treated  them  with  more  justice  and  humanity.  And  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  inauguration  of  such  a wise  policy  was  the  late  Rev. 
Cyrus  White,  a name  and  character  which,  forty  years  ago,  occupied  a 
large  space  in  church  circles  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  White  was  a Virginian,  born  Feb.  3rd,  1783.  His  father,  Moses 
White— a revolutionary  soldier— moved  to  Georgia  when  his  son  was  quite 
a boy  and  died  in  1802,  when  Cyrus  was  only  nineteen  years  old.  On 
the  18th  of  July  1816,  he  married  Miss  Verlinda  Harvey,  a member  of 
the  respectable  Georgia  family  of  that  name.  Mr.  White’s  education  was 
of  the  crude  sort,  gathered  at  hap-hazard  from  such  meager  sources  as 
were,  at  that  early  day,  available  to  the  pioneer  farmer  boys.  Nature  hav- 
ing endowed  him  with  a mental  capacity  considerably  above  the  average, 
he  made  the  most  of  what  was  acquired  in  boyhood,  adding  to  it  by 
studious  habits  and  teaching  in  his  earlier  years  of  manhood.  He  held  a 
Captain’s  commission  in  the  war  of  1812-14  being  first  stationed  at  Da- 
rien and  afterwards  transferred  to  Sullivan’s  Island,  in  Charleston  har- 
bor, where  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  then  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Having  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a teacher  several  years  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  and  where  he  ac- 
quired some  note  as  a Baptist  minister  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  by 
his  energetic  system  of  exercises,  penetrated  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the  day,  which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  church  to  his  peculiar  tenets  as  differing  largely  and  widely  from 
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what  was  accepted  as  orthodox,  he,  assisted  by  Revs.  Jonathan  Wilson, 
Benjamin  Wilson,  Prior  Reaves,  James  Reaves,  John  Holmes,  with  others, 
inaugurated  a system  of  active  charity  and  benevolence  towards  the  In- 
dians, who  occupied  the  line  of  the  Chattahoochee  river  on  both  the 
Georgia  and  Alabama  side.  These  Indians  were  friendly,  and  looked  to 
the  whites  for  protection  against  the  more  turbulent  Indian  element  in 
the  interior.  These  Indians  had  been  encroached  upon  by  their  neighbors 
until  they  were  reduced  to  needy  circumstances.  Their  condition  being 
known,  steps  were  taken  to  relieve  them.  Mr.  White  was  the  most  active 
in  the  movement.  At  first,  contributions  of  food  and  clothing  were  sent 
among  them,  which  appeared  to  energize  the  red  man  and  he  began  to 
improve  his  condition.  Next,  steps  were  taken  to  introduce  educational 
facilities  among  them,  which  resulted  equally  as  favorable  and  encour 
aging.  Finally,  in  1825  or  1826,  a movement  was  set  on  foot,  conceived 
and  encouraged  by  Mr.  White.  This  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine,  faith, 
usages  and  customs  of  his  church,  and  in  an  association,  held  in  the  year 
1828,  in  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  the  orthodoxy  of  his  proceedings  was  chal- 
lenged. Following  his  own  convictions,  Mr.  White  withdrew  from  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church,  and  immediately  had  a respectable  following. 
This  following  increased  rapidly,  church  after  church  severing  their  con- 
nection with  the  parent  establishment,  until,  in  a very  few  months,  they 
were  strong  enough  to  form  an  Association,  or  united  body,  under  the 
name  and  title  of  the  Free  Will  Baptists,  and  were  remarkable  for  their 
piety  and  zeal.  Mr.  White  was  the  first  Moderator  of  the  first  Associa- 
tion ever  held  by  this  schism.  Mr.  White  published  a pamphlet  about 
this  time,  taking  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans  as  a foundation,  explana- 
tory of  his  doctrine.  This  little  book  had  a large  circulation,  creating  con- 
siderable interest  and  agitating  the  mother  church  to  its  centre.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  another,  “On  the  Atonement/’  which  drew  a reply  from 
the  late  venerable  Jesse  Mercer,  for  whom  Mercer  University  was  named. 
This  excellent  divine  was  at  the  time  a Primitive  Baptist  minister,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  men  Georgia  ever  produced.  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  observe  that  in  the  schism  of  1835  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential of  all  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  world,  Mr.  Mercer  identified 
himself  with  it  and  became  one  of  its  most  eminent  ministers.  It  is  con 
ceded  that  the  Whiteite  element  of  1828  was  the  entering  wedge  which 
split  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  to  its  very  centre  in  1835,  as  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  will  illustrate: 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Nichols,  who  at  that  time  was  a very  old  man,  lived 
and  died  a faithful  and  consistent  minister  of  the  Primitive  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  a lifelong  friend  of  Mr.  White,  not  permitting  the  dif- 
ference in  religious  views  which  arose  between  them  to  interfere  with 
their  social  relations.  Though  living  many  miles  apart,  they  made  it  a 
point  to  exchange  visits  every  year  as  long  as  they  both  lived.  While  Mr. 
Nichols  was  on  a visit  to  his  friend  in  Russell  county,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  Mr.  White  regretted  that  his  church  was  not  prospering  as 
well  as,  in  his  judgment  and  zeal,  he  thought  it  could.  Mr.  Nichols  spoke 
up: 


Well,  Cyrus,  the  Missionaries  have  taken  your  club  away  from  you, 
knocked  you  off  of  your  horse,  mounted  him  themselves  and  are  riding 
off  on  him,  leaving  you  behind/’  This  was  cold  comfort  for  his  friend 
Cyrus;  nevertheless,  the  sequel  proved  the  fact,  that  the  salient  points  of 
Mr.  White’s  doctrine  as  differing  from  the  parent  church,  contained  the 
distinguished  views  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  of  today.  As  to  what 
these  points  of  difference  were,  it  is  not  my  province  to  dwell,  and  I have 
alluded  to  the  subject  in  order  to  illustrate  a character  and  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  memory  of  a man,  who  in  his  day,  occupied  a larger  space 
in  the  public  mind,  who  spent  the  evening  of  life  in  what  is  now  Lee 
county,  beneath  the  soil  of  which  his  body  sleeps  ,and  where  many  of 
his  descendants  live;  at  the  same  time  studiously  avoiding  unpleasant  re- 
flections upon  those  who  honestly  took  issue  with  him  in  matters  of  con- 
science. 

In  the  winter  of  1835  and  1836,  Mr.  White  emigrated  from  Geor- 
gia to  Russell,  now  Lee  county  and  settled  near  Mechanicsville.  The  place 
is  now  owned  by  Peter  Wells,  Esq.  He  built  his  first  cabin  about  a mile 
northeast  of  where  Mr.  Wells  now  lives  and  about  a mile  and  a half  south- 
west of  Nettles  Ferry,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river.  Though  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood,  he  doubted  their 
ability  to  protect  him  from  injury  by  those  at  a distance,  which  is  remain- 
ing in  the  country  would  have  a tendency  to  invite,  so  he,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  trouble  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  moved  his  family  across 
the  river  early  in  May,  1836,  and  camped  on  the  Georgia  side,  almost  in 
sight  of  the  ferry. 

A volunteer  company  for  local  defense  was  made  up  from  among  the 
refugees,  and  Mr.  White  was  made  its  Captain;  but  as  no  Indians  ap- 
peared in  a hostlie  attitude,  but  there  was  no  fighting;  and  at  the  end  of 
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three  weeks,  the  refugees  returned  to  their  homes,  to  find  everything  as 
they  had  left,  except  that  their  crops  needed  work  badly.  They  went  to 
work  and  soon  put  them  in  a growing  condition  and  made  a fair  crop  that 
year.  His  contemporaries  were  Mr.  Samuel  Nettles,  who  owned  the  ferry; 
Henry  Cason;  Mr.  Roger  McGrath,  a native  Irishman;  Mr.  Nathan  Pitts 
and  Rev.  Joel  Nichols,  a Missionary  Baptist  minister.  Mr.  Nathan  Pitts 
is  the  only  man  now  living  in  the  Wacoochee  Valley  neighborhood,  who 
had  a famaily  at  that  date— 1836.  The  others  named  are  all  dead,  and  I 
have  no  information  that  they  have  any  lineal  representatives  in  the 
county.  The  first  years  of  Mr.  White’s  residence  in  the  county  were  de- 
voted to  teaching.  He  taught  several  years  at  Mechanicsville  and  also  at 
Wacoochee  Valley.  The  school  rooms  in  which  he  taught  have  all  dis- 
appeared, as  also  the  most  of  his  pupils,  the  only  ones  now  remembered 
still  living  are  the  two  brothers,  J.  C.  and  R.  J.  Tillery.  Three  of  Mr. 
White’s  children  died  in  early  childhood,  one  of  which,  a little  daughter, 
was  burned  to  death.  Those  who  reached  maturity  are  Mr.  W.  A.  J. 
White,  the  eldest  son,  of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Akin,  died  in  Tal- 
lapoosa county  in  1878;  Mrs.  Louisa  Wilson,  wife  of  John  Wilson,  of 
Mississippi;  Mrs.  E.  F.  Long,  first  wife  of  Mr.  William  Long,  died  in 
1863;  Mr.  Moses  P.  C.  White,  died  in  Mississippi  about  the  close  of  the 
war;  and  Mrs.  Martha  Hammond,  of  Tallapoosa  county.  The  name  of 
Rev.  Cyrus  White  will  live  long  in  history,  as  a man  of  independent 
thought,  indomitable  mental  energy  and  spiritual  zeal;  and  it  is  known 
that  if  his  followers  had  been  as  zealous  and  earnest  in  their  faith  and 
practice,  they  would  be  much  more  numerous  and  stronger  in  every  way 
than  they  are.  The  few  who  still  live  that  knew  him— both  of  his  follow- 
ing and  others  as  well— remember  him  as  a man  whose  private  life  was 
as  pure  as  the  driven  snow  is  white,  and  as  stainless  as  a human  char- 
acter can  be,  encumbered  with  mortality.  He  organized  a church  one 
mile  northeast  of  Mechanicsville,  which  stood  for  many  years,  but  since 
his  death  has  dissolved.  In  1845,  a wave  of  what  is  known  as  the  Camp- 
bellite  faith,  passed  over  that  section,  and  the  little  church  in  the  wilder- 
ness, being  without  a competent  leader,  became  divided  and  the  majority 
of  its  members  went  with  it  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Prior  Reaves. 
The  usual  fate  of  such  departures  overtook  them  and  two  years  after, 
they  dissolved.  The  house  was  torn  down  and  a gin  house  built  of  it. 
Mr.  White  died  in  the  house  he  first  built,  on  the  place  he  first  settled  in 
the  county,  in  February,  1843,  aged  sixty  years..  His  wife  preceded  him 
two  years,  and  was  a fit  companion  for  such  a man,  sympathizing  with 
him  in  all  his  views  and  opinions.  They  both  rest  side  by  side  in  a fam 
ily  grave-yard  a half  mile  east  of  the  old  place,  but  in  a dilapidated  con- 
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dition.  I may  add  here  that  it  is  a shame  that  the  resting  place  of  such  a 
man  should  remain  without  a stone  to  mark  the  spot.  A few  years  more 
and  all  trace  of  his  grave  will  be  lost  to  the  living,  unless  more  care  is 
taken  in  the  future  than  has  been  in  the  past. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

Mr.  John  White— Sudden  Death  at  Concord  Church- 
Judge  Frederic  C.  Slappey 

The  Little  Uchee  creek  was  lined  with  settlers  on  the  north  bank 
quite  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  county,  but  at  this  date  nearly  all 
have  passed  away  and  left  no  sign.  Occasionally,  a little  hillock  of  rock 
and  clay  in  a sequestered  spot,  in  the  corner  of  a cultivated  field  or  in 
the  midst  of  a thickly  grown  ‘pine  orchard/’  is  pointed  out  as  the  spot 
where  these  the  pioneers  built  their  cabins,  raised  a family  and  passed 
away.  But  few  still  live  in  the  country  to  represent  them.  Yet  they  did 
their  share  of  hardy  and  honest  labor,  and  quiet,  yet  well  directed  influ- 
ence. Among  those  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  living  was 
John  White  yet  claiming  no  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter. He  was  horned  in  Curshaw  District,  South  Carolina,  in  1785.  In 
1832,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  old,  he  emigrated  to  Muscogee  coun- 
ty, Ga.,  and  settled  six  miles  above  Columbus.  In  1836,  he  came  to  Ala- 
bama, and  settled  ten  miles  west  of  Columbus,  on  a little  creek  which 
entered  the  Uchee  a short  distance  below  Bishop’s  bridge,  near  Craw- 
ford. This  creek  is  called  the  Hospaliga  and  finds  its  sources  among  the 
hills  south  of  Smith’s  Station.  What  was  once  known  as  Satterwhite’s 
mill  was  built  on  this  creek.  It  appears  that  all  his  children,  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  were  born  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Terresa  Mitchell, 
second  wife  of  the  late  James  Mitchell,  died  in  Opelika  a few  years  ago; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bishop,  wife  of  John  Bishop,  both  dead;  Mrs.  Emily  Slap- 
pey,  first  wife  of  Judge  Frederic  C.  Slappey,  died  in  1876;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Mackey,  wife  of  the  late  George  P.  Mackey,  died  in  Opelika  in  1880; 
Mrs.  Susan  Lambert,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Lambert,  of  Tallapoosa  county; 
Mr.  George  White,  of  Lee  county;  Mr.  John  White  died  at  the  old  home- 
stead in  1861,  and  Mr.  William  White,  who  died  in  1845.  His  death  was 
very  sudden  and  the  circumstances  is  still  remembered  by  many  as  fol- 
lows: 


He  was  a member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church  and  worshiped 
at  Concord,  one  of  the  first  churches  of  any  denomination  ever  organized 
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in  the  county.  It  was  on  Saturday.— Rev.  Frank  Calaway  was  in  the  pul- 
pit, preaching.  Mr.  White  was  observed  to  quietly  leave  the  house,  which 
attracted  but  little  attention.  A few  minutes  later,  Mr.  Elkins  noticed 
him  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a large  shade  tree  in  front  of  the  church 
door.  Pausing  in  his  sermon,  the  preacher  called  attention  to  Mr.  White, 
who,  when  his  friends  approached  him  was  found  to  be  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  a Mr.  Ousley’s  house,  close  byv 
and  died  in  a few  hours.  He  never  spoke  after  he  left  the  church.  It  is 
not  known  what  caused  his  death— supposed  to  be  heart  disease.  His  re- 
mains was  not  carried  home,  but  buried  the  following  day  in  the  Concord 
church  grave  yard. 

Mr.  White  died  in  1856  or  1857.  Rev.  D.  M.  Banks,  of  Opelika  as- 
sisted in  preparing  the  body  for  the  grave,  and  is  one  of  the  few  now  in 
the  country  who  attended  his  funeral  at  Concord,  where  he  was  buried 
His  aged  companion  survived  him  only  a few  years  and  died  in  Talla- 
poosa county;  her  body  being  brought  to  Concord  for  burial.  Thus  passed 
away  the  quiet  lives  of  these  early  settlers  of  Lee  county.  They  were 
humble  Christian  people,  always  kept  out  debt,  and  taught  their  chil- 
dren the  fundamental  principles  which  make  pure,  quiet  and  useful  lives. 
They  rest  well. 

There  walks  the  streets  of  Opelika,  every  pleasant  day,  a gentleman, 
who,  from  a casual  glance,  would  not  be  recognized  as  carrying  more 
than  fifty-five  years  of  time;  and  it  will  surprise  many  who  have  settled 
there  in  more  recent  years  to  learn  that  he  has  been  going  in  and  out 
among  the  people  of  Lee  and  Russell  counties,  mingling  in  the  active 
walks  of  life,  without  interruption  from  failing  health  or  otherwise,  for 
lorty-seven  years.  Judge  Frederic  C.  Slappey  was  born  in  Richland  Dis- 
trict, South  Carolina,  May  16th,  1813,  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbia. His  father,  the  late  John  Slappey,  emigrated  to  Georgia  and  set- 
tled in  Muscogee  county  in  1822,  where  his  son  Lrederic,  who  was  next 
to  the  youngest  of  twelve  children,  married  Miss  Emily  White,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  John  White.  When  the  war  of  1836  demanded  sol- 
diers, Judge  Slappey  entered  the  volunteer  service  in  General  Sandford’s 
Brigade,  Col.  Asa  Bates’  Regiment,  and  Capt.  Richardson’s  Company.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  he  saw  that  the  country  of  the  banks  across  the  river 
was  an  inviting  field  for  the  hardy  yeomanry  and  pioneer  farmers,  and 
in  1837,  he  moved  to  Russell  county  and  settled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Little  Uchee,  seven  miles  north  of  Crawford.  In  1841  he  assessed  and 
assisted  in  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Russell  county.  This  office  brought 
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him  in  close  business  contact  with  every  man  in  the  county,  and  his  ef- 
ficiency secured  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
1851  there  was  no  man  in  the  county  able  to  successfully  compete  with 
him  for  that  office  and  he  was  elected  tax  collector  for  two  years.  In  1861, 
when  the  war  of  the  States  broke  out,  his  two  eldest  sons  volunteered 
and  went  out,  one  in  Capt.  Bakers  and  the  other  in  Capt.  J.  F.  Waddell’s 
Company.  These  were  the  two  first  companies  organized  in  Russell  coun- 
ty. Jackson  P.  Slappey,  of  Capt.  Baker’s  Company,  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Seven  Pines.  John  N.  Slappey,  of  Capt.  Waddell’s  Company  was 
killed  in  the  battles  around  Vicksburg. 

Judge  Slappey  was  appointed  by  Gov.  John  Gill  Shorter,  in  1863, 
his  Aid-de-camp,  and  was  engaged  in  assisting  the  Governor  in  reorgan- 
izing the  Alabama  State  Troops  in  Russell  county.  In  1864,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Judge  Abram  Martin,  tax  collector  for  Russell  county,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  place  Judge 
Slappey  first  settled  in  Russell  county  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Ab.  Hu- 
guly.  This  was  forty-seven  years  ago.  There  was  not  “a  stick  amiss”  when 
he  commenced  building  his  cabin  in  the  woods.  Now,  there  is  scarcely  a 
‘stick”  left  of  the  original  forest,  though  the  soil  is  still  generous.  This 
place  is  near  Mt.  Gilliad  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  where  he,  and  his 
family  worshiped  many  years.  In  1845,  he  settled  the  place  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Young  Edwards,  where  some  of  the  cabins  he  built  are  still  stand- 
ing. The  value  of  the  land  in  that  locality  is  illustrated  by  the  liberal 
return  which  it  makes  to  Mr.  Edwards’  vigorous  system  of  cultivation. 
In  1856,  Judge  Slappey  moved  to  the  place  he  now  owns  and  opened  a 
plantation,  and,  just  before  the  war,  built  a comfortable  residence  in 
which  to  spend  his  declining  years;  from  from  present  appearances  of 
prolonged  vigor  and  apparent  renewed  youth,  he  does  not  intend  to  de- 
cline yet  awhile.  In  1865,  on  the  close  of  the  war,  he  moved  to  Salem 
and  entered  upon  a merchantile  career,  which  he  pursued  with  varying 
success  for  six  years.  In  1871,  he  lived  in  Auburn,  but  his  wife’s  health 
failing,  he  moved  to  his  plantation  in  the  fall.  He  was  bereaved  of  his 
first  wife,  the  mother  of  all  of  his  children,  on  the  1st  day  of  December, 
1876.  She  was  a true  and  faithful  woman  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Judge 
Slappey  married  his  second  wife— Miss  Jane  I.  Price— in  October,  1877, 
and  moved  to  Opelika  in  1881,  where  he  still  resides,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age.  Judge  Slappey  has  served  several  years  as  Commissioner,  Notary 
Public  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  has  served  his  day  and  generation 
faithfully  and  well.  In  addition  to  those  who  gave  their  young  lives  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  our  beautiful  Southland,  his  children  are— 
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Jasper  H.  Slappey,  died  in  Opelika  in  1881;  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Willis, 
widow  of  the  late  William  Willis,  of  Montgomery;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Jones,  of 
Ridge  Grove,  Lee  county;  Mrs.  John  C.  Payne,  of  Elmore  county;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Gordon,  of  Opelika,  Alabama,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Bennett,  of  Rus- 
sell county.  In  early  life,  Judge  Slappey  affiliated  with  the  Primitive  Bap- 
tist church;  but  in  later  life  on  account  of  the  positive  position  of  that 
denomination  against  what  is  known  as  secret  fraternal  societies,  he  quiet- 
ly, as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  withdrew  from  that  church  and  joined 
the  Missionary  Baptist  church,  in  the  fellowship  of  which  he  has  lived 
consistent  and  faithful  ever  since.  And  now,  entering  the  eighth  decade 
of  his  life,  it  appears  that  so  much  of  the  sunshine  of  vigorous  manhood 
penetrated  the  lengthening  shadows,  that  he  is  resolved  to  keep  Old  Time 
at  bay  to  the  last  hour.  His  posterity  is  large  and  when  grand  pa  goes 
to  see  them,  it  is  a happy  day  with  the  young  folks;  for,  though  well 
sprinkled  with  gray,  he  in  heart  and  in  feeling,  “the  youngest  child  of 
all  his  children.”  There  is  probably  no  man  now  living  in  Lee  county 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  inhabitants  and  their  domestic  his- 
tory, going  back  nearly  fifty  years,  than  Judge  Slappey.  Being  for  sev- 
eral years  associated  with  Captain  Daniel  Bullard  in  the  agency  for  the 
celebrated  Gin  Factory  of  Brown  & Co.,  of  Columbus,  he  sold  many  of 
the  first  gins  to  the  planters  of  the  county  during  the  years  of  its  thrift 
before  war;  and  in  traveling  through  the  county  now,  the  frames  of  those 
old  worn-out  cotton  gins,  after  thirty  years  service  in  separating  thousands 
of  bales  of  the  fleecy  staple  from  the  seed,  may  be  seen  standing  in  the 
lence  corners,  or  beside  dilapidated  ginhouses,  both  of  which  have  served 
their  time  and  given  place  to  improved  machinery.  Judge  Slappey  lived  in 
the  “piping  times”  of  the  development  of  the  country,  and  a profitable 
evenings  conversation  with  him  will  afford  the  inquiring  mind  an  op- 
portunity to  compare  “now”  with  “then.” 

CHAPTER  XXV 

Near  Salem— Mr.  ].  C.  Smith— Jesse  P.  Hitchcock— Kirby  Family 

About  forty  years  ago  the  track  of  country  lying  between  old  Shady 
Grove  Church  and  Salem  was  very  attractive  as  an  “up  land”  farming 
region,  and  was  settled  early  after  the  Indian  war.  There  were  but  few 
intrusions  upon  the  Indians  just  at  the  point  referred  to  and  those  few 
had  but  little  trouble  with  them.  Joe  Marshall,  a half-breed  chief,  lived 
at  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ward  Place,  and  his  influence  was  great 
in  favor  of  peace  and  harmony.  This  place  is  some  miles  east  of  the  lo- 
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cality  referred  to,  and  will  be  treated  in  another  chapter.  Though  not 
the  first  to  settle  on  this  attractive  and  fertile  platteau,  which  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  dividing  hills  between  the  various  bold  and  never  failing  foun- 
tainheads of  the  Little  lichee  Mr.  John  C.  Smith  was  among  the  first. 
Me  is  a Georgian  by  birth,  which  dates  in  1804.  The  years  of  youth 
and  early  manhood  were  spent  in  Jones  county,  and  his  first  settlement 
in  active  life  was  in  Jasper  county,  as  a merchant  and  farmer.  About  1836 
he  married  Miss  Lucy  Hitchcock,  of  Morgan  county,  Ga.,  sister  of  Jesse 
P.  Hitchcock,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  history,  as  admitted 
to  the  legal  profession  of  Russell  county,  Ala.,  in  1834.  Soon  after  Hitch- 
cock’s admittance  to  the  bar  the  Texas  struggle  for  liberty  attracted  his 
attention  and  sympathies,  resulting  in  his  enlisting  as  a volunteer  under 
the  “Lone  Star”  flag.  He  was  captured  by  Santa  Anna’s  troops,  held  a 
prisoner  for  awhile,  and  would  have  doubtless  been  shot,  but  made  his 
escape,  returned  to  Russell  county  and  died  of  consumption  in  1846. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Smith's  early  manhood  gave  him  only  two  children 
—one  of  which  died  in  childhood,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  now  living  in 
Butler  county,  Ala.  She  died  in  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  young  mother- 
hood. About  1831  Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Jane  A.  C.  Kirby,  in  Morgan 
county,  Ga.  She  was  from  North  Carolina,  and  was  from  the  original 
Virginia  stock  of  that  name.  The  Kirby  family  is  large  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States,  all  tracing  their  ancestry  to  Virginia. 

In  1838  Mr.  Smith  moved  to  Russell,  now  Lee  county,  and  settled 
on  rented  land,  which  then  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Poole,  and  now  known 
as  the  Hogan  Place,  two  miles  east  of  Salem.  In  1839  he  purchased  land 
two  and  a half  miles  south  of  Salem,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  west 
of  where  Mr.  Richard  Hightower  now  lives.  Here  he  built  his  cabins. 
The  only  improvements  on  the  place  at  the  time  were  a small  Indian  field 
and  a “wigwam.”  His  contemporaries  at  that  date  were  Mr.  Rob’t. 
Burke,  Mr.  Joseph  Ryan,  Col.  Thomas  Colquitt,  an  Uncle  of  Senator 
Colquitt,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Edmund  McCoy,  Mr.  Cyrus  Cotton,  Mr.  Am- 
brose Edwards,  Mr.  Spencer  Edwards,  and  others  not  now  remembered. 
The  two  last  mentioned  are  the  only  survivors;  now  living  in  Dale  county, 
Ala.  Here  Mr.  Smith  remained  eleven  years,  and  where  the  impressive 
period  of  most  of  his  children’s  lives  was  spent.  It  is  to  the  associations 
of  this  locality  that  their  memories  have  treasured  up  the  most  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  youth,  budding  manhood  and  womanhood,  from  which 
fountain  is  drawn  the  sweets  which  flavor  the  acidities  of  maturer  life. 
Such  localities  and  such  memories  should  be  the  happiest  and  longest 
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chapter  in  all  life  histories.  The  old  well,  sunk  by  Mr.  Smith,  forty-five 
years  ago,  still  affords  water  as  pure  as  when  first  sipped  by  his  children 
on  the  day  he  first  “struck  water!”  and  this  writer,  in  company  with  one 
of  them,  on  a sultry  summer  day  a few  months  ago,  stopped  at  this  well 
and  drank  of  its  water.  In  sympathy  with  my  companion,  my  own  mem- 
ory went  back  to  the  “Spicewood  Spring”  of  my  early  boyhood  of  nearly 
fifty  years  agone.  There  are  still  standing  in  a field,  near  the  house,  an 
ancient  peachtree  which  was  planted  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  over  forty  years  old.  This  peachtree  bore  good  fruit  two  years  ago— 
1882.  The  original  houses  have  all  disappeared,  and  the  place  is  now 
owned  by  a thrifty  freedman— George  Garlick— a former  servant  of  Judge 
E.  A.  Garlick. 


In  1850  Mr.  Smith  sold  out  and  purchased  land  about  twelve  miles 
east.  What  is  now  known  as  the  Columbus  and  Western  Railroad  was 
located  soon  after,  and  the  management  complimented  Mr.  Smith, 
through  whose  land  and  near  whose  house  the  road  ran,  by  giving  his 
name  to  the  station  now  known  on  this  road  as  Smith’s  Station.  This 
station  is  about  eight  miles  from  Columbus  and  about  twenty  miles  from 
Opelika.  Mr.  Smith  remained  here  ten  years,  when,  in  1861,  he  sold  out 
and  moved  within  a half  mile  south  from  Salem.  This  place  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  the  property  of  Mr.  Vandy  Sturkey.  From  this 
place  he  moved  to  Wacoochee  Valley,  and,  in  1870,  he  left  Alabama  and 
moved  back  to  his  native  state,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-three  years,  and 
settled  near  the  town  of  Webster  in  Thomas  county,  where  he  now  lives. 
Just  before  the  war,  Mr.  Smith  purchased  land  in  Mississippi  with  a view 
of  emigrating  to  that  State;  but  the  war  closing  down  upon  the  south, 
checked  his  inclinations  in  that  direction,  and  finally  resulted  in  his  los- 
ing his  investment  in  that  State,  never  realizing  any  benefit  from  it. 


When  the  war  closed  Mr.  Smith  found  himself  without  a dollar,  and, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  had  to  begin  again,  near  the  end.  This  was  the  ex- 
perience of  thousands  of  that  dark  and  almost  hopeless  period,  many  of 
whom  went  down  under  the  pressure  that  was  too  heavy  for  them.  Sev- 
eral of  his  sons  were  in  the  Confederate  army  and  one  gave  up  his  young 
life.  His  children  are  Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  of  Butler  county,  Ala.;  Rev.  J.  L. 
K.  Smith,  dental  surgeon,  of  Opelika;  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  of  Brooks  county, 
Ga.;  John  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  dental  surgeon  of  Texas;  Flemming  M.  Smith, 
of  Thomas  county,  Ga.;  Edward  K.  Smith,  of  Terrell  county,  Ga.;  W.  S. 
Smith,  died  in  the  army,  near  Grenada,  Miss.;  Mrs.  Victoria  Horton, 
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widow  of  the  late  Jerry  Horton,  of  Thomas  county,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Blount,  of  Merriwether  county,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Gibson,  of  tee 
county,  Ga.;  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  now  with  her  aged  father  in 
Thomas  county,  Ga.  Mrs.  Smith,  the  mother  of  all  these  except  one— the 
eldest— died  in  1872.  She  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  from 
her  infancy,  and  lived  faithful  to  her  profession,  leaving  the  impress  of 
a holy  influence  upon  her  children,  one  of  whom  is  a local  minister  and 
a useful  man  in  his  church,  his  profession  and  society,  in  Opelika.  Mr. 
Smith,  though  a member  of  no  church  has  respected  the  church  of  his 
wife  and  children’s  choice,  and  religion  whenever  and  wherever  he  rec- 
ognized it;  but  cherishes  little  respect  and  less  patience  for  and  with  those 
who  profess  it  and  do  not  develope  it  in  their  daily  practice.  He  still  lives, 
near  Boston,  Thomas  county,  Ga.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health  for  a man  who  carries  the  weight  of 
so  near  a century  of  time  upon  his  shoulders.  Dr.  Ulyses  H.  Smith  of 
Brownsville,  is  his  grandson. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

Wacoochee  V alley— Mechanicsville— Oswell  Albright 

There  is  a section  of  country  reaching  from  opposite  Nettles  Old 
Ferry  to  Hardaways  Old  Ferry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  in  Fee  county,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  which,  forty 
years  ago,  was  considered  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  region  in  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  county.  The  land  was  taken  up  early  by  hardy 
pioneers  of  small  means,  who  farmed  after  the  old  regime— open  new 
grounds,  wear  them  out,  sell  out  and  move  to  other  new  lands— only  to 
go  through  the  same  programme,  repeating  it  at  intervals  of  a few  years, 
until  old  age  found  them  about  where  they  started  forty  years  ago,  less 
youth,  health  and  vigor.  And  now  the  eye  stretches  over  an  area  of  coun- 
try, which,  in  reality  is  but  the  skeleton  of  what  it  once  was,  with  only 
now  and  then  an  occasional  exception,  one  of  which  may  be  recognized 
in  thrift  observable  on  the  premises  adorned  by  the  residence  of  J.  F. 
Powledge,  Esq.,  in  which  crops  out  pleasing  evidences  of  “the  new  de- 
parture,’’ on  which  now  hinges  the  redemption  of  the  farming  interests 
throughout  the  land,  of  which  more  and  pertinent  reflections  will  be 
given  in  a future  chapter.  The  original  settlers  have  all  passed  away  and 
few  if  any  of  their  children  live  in  the  immediate  locality.  Mr.  Wingate 
Jackson  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Wacoochee  Valley,  which,  dur- 
ing the  fourth  decade,  was  a town  of  some  prospects,  being  a local  trading 
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centre  in  the  section  of  the  fertile  country  above  referred  to.  This  valley 
is  about  midway  between  McCullough’s  mill,  on  the  Wacoochee  creek 
and  the  river,  and,  for  several  years  was  the  centre  of  a growth  of  re- 
finement which  never  reached  the  culmination  of  its  possibilities,  which 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  its  citizens  and  its  advantages  of 
convenience  to  market  would  appear  to  justify.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
the  writer  that  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  had  much  to  do  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  best  elements  of  the  locality.  Be  what  it  may,  this  still  beautiful 
locality  is  not  what  it  was— in  many  of  the  substantial  elements  forty  years 
ago. 


One  among  the  early  settlers  here  was  Mr.  Wingate  Jackson.  At 
what  date  he  moved  there,  or  whether  he  was  the  first  settler,  I am  not, 
at  this  writing,  informed.  But  it  is  known  that  he  moved  to  Coosa  county 
about  1846  or  1847,  selling  out  to  Mr.  Oswell  Albright , whose  family  are 
of  the  old  fashioned  Georgia  stock,  and  was  born  in  Madison  county,  in 
that  state,  August  18th,  1821.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  a man  to  rise 
from  humble  circumstances,  and  no  great  credit  to  descend  from  a high 
estate.  Mr.  Albright’s  youth  and  early  manhood  was  face  to  face  with  the 
stern  realities  of  life.  When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  mother 
died.  When  this  bereavement  overtook  the  household,  his  father  dissolved 
the  family  circle,  the  children— ten  in  number— were  all  scattered,  and, 
consequently,  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  in  early  life,  having  but 
few  advantages  of  any  kind,  except  health,  mental  and  physical  vigor, 
and  advice,  which  latter  is  available  always  everywhere,  and  generally 
valued  at  what  it  costs.  Mr.  Albright  had  but  a few  weeks  schooling,  and 
even  that  little  was  of  an  indifferent  sort.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Whellis,  of  Stewart  county,  Georgia.  This  was 
in  1839.  In  1840,  he  moved  to  Sumpter  county  and  was  Postmaster  at 
Plains  of  Dura  in  1843  and  1844  having  just  turned  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
In  1847,  he  emigrated  to  Alabama,  and  bought  out  Mr.  Jackson  as  above 
stated.  As  I shall  finish  up  the  history  of  Wacoochee  Valley,  when  the 
reminiscences  of  the  late  Col.  Wylie  Gibson  are  available,  which  will  be 
at  an  early  day,  I will  follow  Mr.  Albright  in  this  chapter,  who,  after  re- 
maining here  thirteen  years,  moved  three  miles  higher  up  and  bought 
out  Mr.  John  S.  Stephens,  who  moved  to  Chambers  county,  where  he 
still  resides.  Mr.  Stephens  bought  the  place  from  Mr.  Nim  Allen,  who 
died  on  Brush  creek,  near  the  stage  tragedy  locality,  some  years  ago.  This 
move  was  made  in  1860,  where  he  remained  until  1880,  having  been 
elected  sheriff  of  Lee  county,  which  necessitated  his  moving  to  Opelika. 
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Mr.  Albright  has  been  a local  central  figure  all  his  life,  but  his  am- 
bition never  led  him  to  aspire  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  hold  he  has  held  upon  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  county  is  illustrated  in  the  fact  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  sheriff,  politics  were  running  unusually  high,  and  party  spirit  was  un- 
compromisingly bitter.  He  became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  in 
early  life,  in  which  he  has  been  useful  as  a leader,  steward  and  trustee, 
from  the  first  years  of  manhood  all  the  waydown.  He  was  W.  M.  of 
Valley  Lodge  No.  203  I.  O.  of  F.  A.  M.,  for  twenty-one  years.  In  1857, 
when  living  at  Wacoochee,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Me- 
chanicsville,  and  honored  the  office  until  elected  sheriff,  an  uninterrupted 
service  of  twenty-three  years.  Mr.  Albright  s domestic  circle  was  composed 
of  eleven  children,  all  of  whom  reached  mans  estate,  except  one,  which 
died  in  infancy.  Eight  married  and  settled  in  life.  His  living  children  are 
Rev.  W.  H.  Albright,  of  Merri wether  county,  Ga.;  J.  A.  Albright,  of  the 
firm  of  Summergill  & Albright,  merchants  of  Browneville,  Lee  county; 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Fears,  wife  of  J.  R.  Fears,  Esq.,  of  Cass  county,  Texas;  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Blackman,  of  Lee  county;  O.  W.  Albright,  Esq.,  of  Coweta  county, 
Ga.;  Rev.  T.  D.  Albright,  of  the  Alabama  Conference  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Al- 
bright, of  Opelika.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Robinson,  widow  of  the  late  Frank 
Robinson,  died  in  Lee  county,  in  1876.  Miss  Emma  Albright,  a beauti- 
ful and  intelligent  young  lady  of  eighteen,  and  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  family,  died  in  Opelika,  June  10th,  1882.  This  young  lady  was  a 
general  favorite,  and  her  death  was  a shock  to  the  family  and  was  felt 
throughout  the  community.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Albright  raised 
three  orphan  grand  children,  left  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson. 

He  still  owns  the  plantation  at  Mechanicsville,  the  residence  being 
occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  C.  W.  Blackman.  Mrs.  Albright,  the 
Christian  wife,  and  mother  of  this  large  and  respectable  family,  is  still 
by  the  side  of  her  husband.  She  has  given  two  ministers  to  the  church 
of  her  choice,  one  a local  preacher  in  Georgia  and  one  to  the  Alabama 
Conference,  and  most,  if  not  all  of  her  children  are  members  of  the 
same.  Their  family  connection  in  Lee  county  is  large  and  useful  to  church 
and  society.  And  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  decade  of  life,  he  walks 
the  streets  erect,  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a quiet,  unobtru- 
sive way,  characteristic  of  the  tenor  of  his  life. 

The  office  of  sheriff  is  an  honorous  as  well  as  honorable  one,  and 
an  incumbent  who  is  faithful  to  its  functions,  never  fails  to  make  enemies, 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties  brings  him  in  closer  contact  with  the  er- 
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ratic  element  than  any  other  civil  office.  And  it  will  be  a miracle  if  he 
escapes  this  common  lot  of  all  sheriffs,  of  all  counties,  of  all  States,  of  all 
Nations. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

Dover— Maj.  ].  C.  Holland— Saw  and  Grist  Mill  on  Marshall’s 
Creek.— Columbus.  Water  Works 


In  collecting  the  material  for  a history  like  this,  the  difficulty  met 
in  arranging  dates  and  localities  as  the  material  is  collected  is  insur- 
mountable. Hence,  their  presentation  in  serial  form  will  strike  the  reader 
as  being  rather  “scattering,”  which  is  unavoidable.  This  has  been  and 
will  be  noticeable  to  the  end.  When  it  is  collected  and  presented  to  the 
reader  in  its  present  form,  it  is  the  design  of  the  author  to  correct  and 
arrange  the  whole  in  a more  durable  and  acceptable  form.  This  will  be 
done  in  answer  to  urgent  calls— not  only  local— but  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  South  and  Southwest  began  early  and  still  continues.  Prior 
to  the  opening  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Columbus  and  Western  Rail- 
road, in  1855,  there  was  a stage  stand,  post-office  and  smithy  a short  dis- 
tance west  of  what  is  now  known  as  Smith’s  Station,  called  Dover.  Most 
if  not  all  the  early  settlers  of  this  locality  have  passed  away,  but  a few  of 
their  descendants  still  remain;  and  this  neighborhood  will  be  written  up 
in  a chapter.  A plantation  was  opened  near  this  point  in  1839,  by  the 
late  Maj.  James  C.  Holland,  who  was  another  of  Georgia’s  contributions 
of  brain  and  energy  in  the  development  of  East  Alabama;  and  was  born 
in  Hancock  county,  Dec.  27th,  1804.  In  1825,  when  twenty-two  years  of 
age  he  traveled  in  Tennessee,  and  may  have  resided  there  a short  time. 
It  is  on  record  that  he  married  there  on  Jan.  1,  1826,  Miss  Henrietta  Day, 
of  that  State,  and  moved  to  Thomaston,  Upson  county,  Ga.,  opening, 
what  afterwards  proved  a successful  life-campaign  as  an  humble  and  la- 
borious blacksmith,  which  occupation  tends  to  the  development  of  brain 
as  well  as  muscle.  Following  his  trade  about  a year  in  Thomaston,  he 
moved  to  Columus  in  1827  and  set  up  the  first  blacksmith  shop  ever 
opened  to  the  public  in  that  city.  Maj.  Holland  was  the  first  sheriff  of 
Muscogee  county  after  its  organization,  and  for  ten  consecutive  years, 
alternated  with  his  brother,  Maj.  William  Holland,  as  sheriff  and  deputy, 
of  the  same  county.  Maj.  William  Holland  still  lives,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four  years,  at  Villula,  Russell  county,  enjoying  remarkable  health 
and  vigor.  For  many  years,  these  two  brothers  were  as  active  men  in  the 
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early  development  of  Columbus  as  the  city  could  boast,  and  the  records 
show  that  they  walked  in  the  paths  of  honor  and  integrity.  In  1839  Maj. 
Holland  invested  in  land  in  Russell  county  and  opened  a large  planta- 
tion about  two  miles  north  of  Dover.  This  plantation  is  now  a part  of 
the  late  John  M.  Allen  estate.  In  1841,  Maj.  Holland  moved  to  what  is 
now  known  as  the  “Holland  Place,”  three  miles  west  of  Columbus,  on 
the  Salem  road,  where  he  died,  September  19th,  1853,  from  sickness  con- 
tracted while  on  a return  voyage  from  New  York.  Orlando  Holland,  died 
in  Columbus,  March  29th,  1875;  Mrs.  Olivia  J.  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  died  at  the  old  homestead,  June  30th,  1858;  Mrs.  Emily  Gibson, 
wife  of  Thomas  Gibson,  Sr.,  of  Mott’s  Mill;  Col.  J.  T.  Holland,  of 
Browneville;  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Daniels,  wife  of  J.  T.  Daniels,  died  in  Colum- 
bus, May  7th,  1862  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Curran,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  the  chil- 
dren, only  three  of  whom— Mrs.  Gibson,  Col.  J.  T.  Holland  and  Mrs. 
Curran— are  now  living;  two  died  in  childhood. 


The  family  homestead  known  as  the  Holland  Place  so  long,  will 
scarcely  lose  its  identity  with  the  name  for  generations  to  come.  The  as- 
sociations connected  with  it  are  such  as  to  endear  it  to  the  survivors,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  pass  out  of  the  family  soon.  Its  close  proximity  to  Colum- 
bus and  location  on  the  road  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  county  and 
the  one  most  traveled  by  emigrants  from  Georgia  to  the  great  west  in  the 
old  days,  it  has  answered  for  forty  years  as  a notable  and  permanent  mile 
post  west  of  Columbus.  Before  the  days  of  Railroads,  Holland’s  creek, 
first  known  as  Marshall’s  creek,  then  as  McElvy’s  creek,  and  later  as  the 
three  mile  creek,  was  a favorite  camping  ground  for  cotton  planters  of 
the  up  country,  and  as  many  as  fifty  wagons,  loaded  with  cotton  have 
been  seen  in  camp  on  the  east  bank  at  one  time,  and  many  of  my  readers, 
now  gray-haired  men,  will  remember  such  scenes,  as  associated  with  their 
boyhood.  The  face  of  the  country  round  about  is  very  much  changed 
since  those  days  and  would  scarcely  be  recognized  after  an  absence  of 
thirty-five  years. 


Since  Maj.  Holland’s  death,  the  place  has  remained  the  property  of 
his  widow,  who  spent  the  most  of  her  widowhood  with  her  only  surviving 
son,  Col.  J.  T.  Holland,  where  she  died  in  peace  in  January  1884,  aged 
83  years.  She  was  a woman  of  force  of  character,  and  a Christian  of  the 
Primitive  sort,  worshiping  as  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  from 
early  life. 
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Maj.  James  Holland  was  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  as  a man 
far  above  the  average,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  was  noted  for 
his  will-power,  never  attempting  anything  but  what  he  thought  was  right 
and  proper  to  do  and  always  accomplishing  what  he  undertook.  When 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Muscogee  county  in  1828  or 
1829,  he  was  not  able  to  write  his  own  name,  being  then  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  absolute  necessity  of  acquiring  such  an  accomplishment  at  that 
age  in  order  to  secure  success  would  have  discouraged  almost  any  other 
man.  But  his  excellent  wife  knew  the  staff  of  which  her  horny-handed 
young  husband  was  made,  and  in  a very  short  time,  under  her  careful 
instruction,  he  wrote  a good  hand  and  prepared  all  his  papers  himself; 
though  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  while  taking  his  first  lessons  in  penman- 
ship, he  could  turn  out  much  more  graceful  ‘pothooks”  with  his  hand- 
hammer  on  his  anvil,  than  he  could  with  a goosequill  on  fools-cap.  There 
is  an  anecdote,  related  of  him  as  occurring  during  his  official  life  in  Co- 
lumbus. A man  under  arrest  was  placed  in  his  charge  for  safe-keeping 
until  wanted  by  the  court  or  discharged.  This  man  was  possibly  drink- 
ing and  on  reaching  the  jail,  was  reluctant  to  enter,  apparently  through 
fear.  The  sheriff  used  every  effort  to  assure  his  prisoner  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  harm,  without  effect,  and  not  wishing  to  resort  to  violence, 
stepped  inside  the  cell  to  convince  him  that  there  was  no  cause  of  alarm. 
No  sooner  was  he  within  the  threshold,  when  the  prisoner  tore  himself 
loose,  leaped  back,  closed  the  prison  door  as  quick  as  a flash  and  locked 
the  sheriff  in.  The  prisoner  then  quietly  walked  back  to  the  court-house 
and  delivered  the  key  to  his  honor,  the  Judge,  with  the  startling  informa- 
tion: 


“The  sheriff  is  safely  locked  up  in  jail.  Judge,  and  here  is  the  key. 
You  can  send  for  him  when  you  want  him.” 

The  dignity  of  the  court,  for  the  moment,  was  upset.  Maj.  Holland, 
though  commencing  life,  with  such  meager  education  acquirements,  it  is 
known  that  at  his  death  his  literary  attainments  were  of  no  mean  order 
and  he  was  qualified  to  transact  any  business  in  any  department  which 
claimed  his  attention,  or  his  interests  required.  After  having  reached  an 
ample  competency,  he  amused  his  children  by  relating  such  incidents  as 
the  above,  in  his  own  experience,  which  carried  with  them  an  instructive 
lesson  as  well.  Religiously  he  was  Methodistic,  and  supported  church  en- 
terprises liberally  with  his  means  and  influence.  He  was  one  of  the  tenters 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  camp-meeting  ever  held  in  Russll  county,  at 
Mt.  Zion  Church.  He  afterwards  built,  at  his  own  expense,  on  his  own 
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premises,  a commodious  house  of  worship,  open  to  all  denominations. 
The  late  Jown  W.  Allen  who  for  several  years  was  his  neighbor,  was 
often  heard  to  say: 

“I  never  knew  Maj.  Holland  to  stoop  to  an  act  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  highest  type  of  a gentleman.” 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries.  In  connection  with 
Mr.  Dodge  Maj.  Holland  built  the  First  saw  and  grist  mill  ever  erected 
on  Marshall’s  creek,  and  furnished  a vast  amount  of  lumber  for  the  early 
growth  of  Columbus,  the  most  of  which  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
His  mill  pond  in  those  days,  had  the  reputation  of  affording  the  finest 
sport  in  “still-water”  fishing  and  was  the  most  attractive  and  frequently 
visited  picnic  ground  on  the  “Alabama  side”  for  miles  around.  The  older 
citizens  of  Columbus  will  remember  these  occasions  of  rural  recreation 
and  pleasure,  as  among  the  happiest  of  their  boy  and  girl  life  of  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  just  below  the  fountain-heads  of  this  creek  that  the  res- 
ervoir is  built,  known  as  the  Columbus  Water  Works  which  is  destined, 
in  the  near  future,  to  become,  in  addition  to  its  great  utility,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  spots  in  the  State.  And  it  is  here  that  the  youth  and  maid- 
ens of  today  and  the  generations  to  come,  will  repeat  the  pastimes  of  the 
old,  olden  time,  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors  beneath  the  wild  willow  boughs 
on  the  grapy  banks  of  the  old  mill-pond  a few  miles  below,  a few  gen- 
erations ago.  This  work  of  utility,  art,  and  beauty,  was  built  under  con- 
tract with  the  city  of  Columbus  by  Col.  J.  T.  Holland,  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  of  which  and  of  whom  I design 
devoting  an  entire  chapter,  on  reaching  Browneville  of  today. 

Maj.  Holland  s experience  in  life  offers  an  instructive  lesson  to  those 
who  look  upon  themselves  as  unfortunate  in  being  “born  poor;”  and  is 
an  illustration  of  a fact  which  history  has  proved  to  be  a truth:  the  hest 
legacy  a young  man  can  inherit  is  health  of  body  and  mind  and— poverty. 
There  is  more  honor  and  more  pleasure  in  being  the  architect  of  your  own 
fortune,  than  in  living  on  and  spending  an  inherited  one.  But  this  is  a 
history,  not  a moral  essay.  Maj.  Holland  started  life  without  a dollar, 
without  education  and  without  family  influence,  making  friends  and  ac- 
cumulating an  independency  by  the  force  of  his  individual  character; 
and  in  all  probability,  never  heard  of  the  adage:— “Where  there  is  a will 
there  is  a way,”  until  he  saw  it  developed  in  his  individual  practice  and 
personal  experience.  When  he  died,  after  educating  his  children,  and 
being  liberal  with  his  means  to  the  church  and  the  poor,  he  left  four 
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thousand  acres  of  land  in  a body  embracing  a fine  plantation  in  a thrifty 
condition,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  servants,  besides  other  valuable 
property,  making  one  of  the  most  desirable  unencumbered  estates  in  Rus- 
sell county.  In  contemplating  his  character  and  success  in  life,  his  chil- 
dren do  not  forget  that  their  mother  was  worthy  of  such  a father,  the 
memory  of  whom  shares  equally  their  love  and  veneration.  This  couple 
lived  to  see  Columbus  spring  like  magic  from  an  everglade  swamp,  to  be 
crowned  the  “Queen  City  of  the  Chattahoochee;”  and  her  beautiful  ceme- 
tery holds  their  “dust  returning  to  dust.” 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Little  LJchee  Turnpike— Mr.  Charles  Baker— Hopeful  Church- 
Double  Barreled  Profanity 

The  lands  on  the  Little  Lichee,  before  the  uplands  were  opened  were 
considered  as  fertile  as  any  meadow  or  bottom  lands  in  the  State.  The  In- 
dians knew  this,  and  from  the  location  of  cultivated  patches,  found  by 
the  emigrants,  both  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  among  the  hills,  indi- 
cated that  the  red  man  was  a good  judge  of  soil  and  surroundings  adapted 
to  the  production  of  such  crops— principally  corn— necessary  to  their  sim- 
ple wants  and  habits  of  life.— When  the  early  settlers  tested  the  capacity 
of  the  land,  they  soon  discovered  that  the  “old  Indian  fields,”  though, 
from  appearances,  they  had  been  under  cultivation  for  generations  with- 
out fertilizing,  and  not  the  sign  of  even  the  stump  of  a native  forest  tree 
was  left,  were  more  productive  than  their  “new  grounds.’”  This  was  a 
notable  fact  and  of  universal  comment.  The  Indian  system  of  agriculture 
was  as  simple  as  their  wants,  and  yet,  two  or  three  acres  was  about  the 
extent  of  their  largest  farming  operations.  After  the  introduction  of  an 
improved  system,  with  improved  implements,  with  slave  labor,  by  the 
whites,  some  of  the  “half-breed”  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  became  large  plant- 
ers and  acquired  considerable  wealth.  Among  these  in  Russell  were  the 
Carr  and  Marshall  families.  But  it  is  not  on  record  that  any  full-blood  In- 
dian ever  reached  any  notable  degree  of  prosperity  as  a farmer  or  planter. 
It  is  further  noticed  that,  in  the  location  of  their  towns  on  or  near  a 
creek,  or  river,  they  almost  invariably  selected  situations  near  shoals,  rap- 
ids, and  waterfalls.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  “children 
of  the  wild”  were  partial  to  the  “music  of  the  waters.”  Another  reason 
may  be  traced  to  their  mode  of  life  depending  mainly  upon  hunting  and 
fishing  for  sustenance;  and  where  the  water  flows  smoothly  the  ‘“bottoms” 
are  broadest,  and  the  forest  thickest,  affording  the  best  hunting  and  fishing 
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grounds.  These,  in  order  to  be  preserved,  should  not  be  intruded  on  by 
a too  close  proximity  of  towns  and  settlements.  The  deer,  their  chief  game, 
is  a remarkably  timid  animal,  and  recedes  when  intruded  on.  The  roar- 
ing of  water  over  shoals,  cliffs  and  precipices  drowns  the  voice  and  con- 
fusion of  camp,  village  or  town,  and  become  so  blended  that  the  denizens 
of  the  forest  are  not  so  apt  to  retire  as  if  located  in  an  open  plain,  distant 
from  these  sounds.  About  the  “turnpike”  road  crosses  the  Little  Uchee, 
between  Crawford  and  Columbus,  was,  in  the  olden  time,  a famous  in- 
land hunting  ground;  and  was  as  highly  regarded  and  as  jealously  guarded 
as  those  on  the  river.  And  for  years  after  the  deer  had  disappeared  from 
other  localities  on  the  creek  and  river  this  was  a favorite  hunting  ground 
among  the  white  settlers.  Mr.  Charles  Baker , one  of  the  early  traders  in 
Alabama  lands,  discovered  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  possibilities 
away  back  in  the  thirties  and  commenced  operations.  Mr.  Baker  was  born 
in  Warren  county,  Ga.,  March  the  25th,  1794.  His  raising  and  early 
manhood  was  embraced  in  several  counties  in  central  Georgia.  In  1815, 
he  married  Miss  Ciscilia  (Celia)  Clarke,  of  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  and  in 
1832,  settled  in  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  four  miles  southeast  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  about  which  date  he  began  speculative  ventures  in  Alabama  lands. 


In  1837  and  1838  he  invested  largely  in  prospective  town  lots  in 
Girard,  and  where  Browneville  now  stands.  In  1840  he  moved  to  Russell 
county  and  settled  on  “Marshall  Hill.”  Mr.  Y.  H.  Wade  is  the  only 
man  now  living  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  who  was  living  there  at 
that  early  date.  Mr.  Baker’s  investment  embraced  about  twenty  acres, 
for  which  he  paid  Mr.  Brown  about  two  thousand  dollars.  After  improv- 
ing it  considerably,  the  financial  crash  of  that  period,  which  was  disas- 
trously felt  all  over  the  United  States,  reaching  and  affecting  all  indus- 
tries and  trades,  depreciated  real  estate  to  such  an  extent  that  those  who 
did  not  have  a large  idle  capital  to  fall  back  upon,  were  compelled  to  sell 
at  a ruinous  sacrifice.  Mr.  Baker  sold  his  “venture”  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  Messrs.  Young  & Grimes  and  Moses  own  a portion  of  this  prop- 
erty now,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than 
$30,000.  And  even  that  figure  may  be  considerably  below  its  market  value. 


From  Girard  Mr.  Baker  moved  seven  miles  west  of  Columbus,  now 
known  as  the  “Hanners  place,”  and  where  Mr.  John  Hanners  now  lives. 
In  1854  he  moved  to  the  localities  near  the  “Turnpike”  bridge,  above 
referred  to.  This  proved  to  be  his  last  move.  He  died  here,  Oct.  19th,  1861, 
aged  sixty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  on  the  Eli  Stroud  place.  Mr.  Baker 
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raised  nine  children  to  manhood:  Mr.  Willis  P.  Baker,  died  in  1869;  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Vinson,  first  wife  of  Mr.  John  Vinson,  of  Dale  county,  Ala., 
died  in  1847;  (she  was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Willis  P.  Vinson,  living  near 
Salem)  the  first  Mrs.  William  Byrd,  died  in  1863  and  Mrs.  Bogg,  died 
in  1880.  Besides  these  dead,  three  died  in  early  infancy.  Those  of  his 
children  known  and  supposed  to  be  living  are:  Mrs.  Mary  Toler,  of  Illi 
nois;  Col.  Richard  P.  Baker,  ex-sheriff  of  Russell,  now  Lee  county;  Mr. 
Isaac  A.  Baker,  of  Cedartown,  Polk  county,  Ga.;  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  of 
Texas,  and  Mrs.  Ciscilia  McKinnon,  of  Texas— twelve  in  all. 

Mr.  Baker  joined  the  Baptist  church  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  about  1837. 
When  the  “seism’  which  culminated  in  the  disintegration  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  1835,  and  the  formation  of  new  churches  in  the  settlement 
later,  Mr.  Baker  adhered  to  the  “mother  wing”  and  lived  a faithful  and 
consistent  member  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  faith  and  order  the  balance  of 
his  life.  His  memory,  and  that  of  his  wife,  is  revered  by  all  his  children, 
whose  only  association  with  recollections  of  them  are  surrounded  with  a 
halo  of  love  and  affection,  representing  them  as  kind,  thoughtful  parents, 
who  never  set  them  other  than  good  examples  and  taught  them  wise  and 
profitable  lessons.  Mr.  Baker  was  mostly  instrumental  in  building  Hope- 
ful Primitive  Baptist  church,  on  the  Little  Lichee,  and  supported  it  largely 
with  his  means  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  after  years,  this  church  dissolved 
and  the  house  was  moved  on  to  the  “Hogan  place,”  six  miles  west  of 
Columbus,  near  the  Salem  road,  where  it  stood  as  a Primitive  Baptist 
church  for  several  years. 

Socially,  Mr.  Baker  was  fond  of  company,  enjoyed  pleasantry,  was  a 
liberal  entertainer,  whose  latchstring  hung  outside  to  friends  and  strangers 
alike,  and  the  Primitive  Baptist  preachers  of  the  olden  time  who  still  re- 
main, will  remember  him  with  feelings  of  profound  respect.  He  was  never 
known  to  get  drunk,  never  chewed  tobacco,  but  eschewed  the  filthy  weed 
in  all  its  forms  of  use  known  to  man. 

It  is  only  record  that  he  swore  one  profane  oath  in  all  his  life,  and 
only  one;  and  that  was  a “double-barreled”  one.  On  a certain  occasion  he 
approached  too  near  the  heels  of  a vicious  horse,  which  he  was  preparing 
to  mount.  Whether  this  was  a military  horse  is  not  known;  but  it  is  known 
that  the  animal  was  well  drilled  in  “horse  artillery”  tactics,  and  knew 
well  how  to  take  a sure  aim  and  discharge  his  own  battery,  which  he  did 
to  perfection,  sending  his  master  to  “stump  his  toe”  before  catching  a 
heavy  fall  as  an  appendix  to  a heavier  blow  from  his  horses  heels.  On 
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rising  and  limping  round,  surcharged  with  pain  and  anger,  the  said  dou- 
ble-barreled oath  was  discharged  with  explosive  energy— one  barrel  at  the 
horse  and  the  other  at  the  senseless  stump,  which  lamed  his  sensitive  toe. 
This  one  instance  of  profanity  sufficed  for  the  lifetime  of  this  excellent 
man,  for  he  was  never  known  to  use  a profane  word  before  or  after,  and 
answered  as  a standing  joke,  at  his  expense,  among  his  friends,  the  bal- 
ance of  his  life.  Being  a large  trader  in  lands  during  the  early  years  of 
the  settlement  of  Russell  county,  his  name  appears  in  many  deeds  of 
conveyance,  and  one  the  books  for  the  records  of  deeds,  etc.  And  in  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  he  transacted  business  in  that  line  with  as 
few  suits  at  law,  involving  legality  of  titles,  as  most  men  in  that  line  of 
trade.  His  death  was  keenly  felt  by  his  church  and  society.  His  children 
and  grand-children  are  useful  citizens,  honored  and  respected  in  their 
several  communities,  reaching  from  Illinois  to  Texas,  embracing  four 
States. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

Mr.  John  W.  Allen— “The  Cross'— “Uncle  Remus”— Rev.  James  Alien- 
Rev.  J.  E.  Glenn— Killing  Witches 

In  the  course  of  this  history  I have  had  occasion  to  make  frequent 
mention  of  John  W.  Allen,  and  in  every  instance,  referring  to  the  matters 
which  brought  the  name  to  the  surface,  and  in  every  interview  had  with 
his  surviving  friends,  I find  associated  with  his  memory  a degree  of  re- 
spect and  veneration  cherished  for  but  few  men,  who  spent  their  entire 
lives  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life.  And  he  was  another  Georgian,  born  in 
Warren  county,  in  1805.  In  1835  he  moved  to  Glennville,  Ala.,  and  about 
that  time,  married  Miss  Florella  Glenn,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
E.  Glenn,  well  known  throughout  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
as  a pious,  bold,  fearless,  pungently  forcible  and— consequently— useful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  of  whom  I may  have  something  to  say  at  the  close 
of  this  chapter. 

Mr.  Allen  first  settled  in  Alabama,  near  Glennville,  as  a farmer, 
where  he  remained  until  1841,  when  he  recrossed  the  Chattahoochee  and 
settled  in  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  two  miles  above  Columbus,  and  oppo- 
site the  famous  “Lovers  Leap/’  Though  Georgia  was  his  native  state,  and 
the  scene  of  his  early  manhood,  Alabama,  his  adopted  State,  had  for  him 
attractions  which  could  not  be  supplanted  and  after  two  years,  he  returned 
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and  settled  in  Russell,  now  Lee  county,  in  1843,  purchasing  lands  from 
Col.  J.  C.  Holland,  Drummond  and  Taylor.  It  is  on  this  place  that  the 
“Black-Dirt  Hill,”  a famous  landmark  of  the  olden  time,  is  situated.  There 
is  nothing  visible  about  this  hill  now  to  indicate  the  origin  of  such  a 
name,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  cognomen  from  a sub-Indian 
chief  who  once  lived  there. 

Mr.  Allen’s  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of  all  his  children,  died  as 
she  lived,  and  as  all  the  children  of  such  a father  and  all  the  wives  of 
such  a husband  ought  to  live  and  die,  true  in  all  the  relations  of  daugh- 
ter, wife  and  mother,  as  taught  by  the  religion  of  the  Bible— a Christian. 

Infidelity  has  not  taken  such  a hold  as  to  cause  the  statement  that  a 
factor  in  history  lived  and  died  a Christian,  to  mar  the  beauty  and  value 
of  history.  AND  IT  NEVER  WILL. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Allen  married  Mrs.  Sarah  Mills,  widow  of  the  late 
Rufus  T.  Mills.  This  lady  was  one  of  the  “Porter  girls/’  and  by  this  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Allen  became  brother-in-law  to  Richard  Buchanan,  John  D. 
Howell  and  John  C.  Ruse,  mentioned  in  a former  chapter,  Mr.  Allen  died 
in  1859.  He  was  a neighbor  and  friend  of  Col.  James  C.  Holland,  be- 
tween whom  the  most  pleasant  social  relations  existed  for  many  years. 
As  a Christian  gentleman  he  was  a representative  of  a type  which  gave 
tone  and  vigor  to  religious  and  moral  sentiment  of  the  earlier  settlers  of 
the  country,  the  effects  of  which  has  not  and  will  never  cease  to  be  felt. 
His  surviving  children  are  Mrs.  Cordelia  Banks,  wife  of  Rev.  D.  M.  Banks, 
of  Opelika;  Mr.  Marcellus  Allen,  of  Gueryton  and  Miss  Sallie  F.  Allen, 
of  Opelika;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Butts,  wife  of  Rev.  M.  E.  Butts,  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Conference,  who  died  in  1863.  Mrs.  Allen,  his  childless  widow,  sur- 
vives him,  at  the  old  homestead  and  developes  an  artistic  taste  in  design, 
and  skill  to  execute,  from  original  and  ideal  models,  worthy  of  a high 
school  of  art.  Though  now  in  her  sixty-seventh  year,  specimens  of  her 
work  indicate  careful  early  training  in  the  ornamental  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  when,  in  fact,  she  never  received  a lesson  in  that  department  in 
her  life,  nor  any  instruction  in  any  of  its  branches,  except  from  nature’s 
own  textbook,  in  nature’s  own  handwriting,  from  nature’s  own  models. 
Specimens  of  her  ingenious  handiwork  adorn  the  tables  and  mantles  of 
many  of  her  friends,  some  of  which,  finished  since  her  sixtieth  year,  may 
be  found  among  the  mementos  and  souvenirs  of  a private  parlor  in  Ope- 
lika. Among  these  is  the  representation  of  a cross,  made  of  a hornet’s  nest, 
resembling  clouded  marbir  arranged  in  pendant  sprays  of  long  moss.  The 
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words  'Tor  Nettie”  are  beneath.  The  letters  of  the  word  "For”  are  made 
of  the  inner  bark  of  a birch  tree,  growing  on  the  plantation  of  Prof.  O. 
D.  Smith’s  father,  in  Vermont.  The  letters  of  the  word  "Nettie”  are  made 
of  a hornet’s  nest.  In  the  same  collection  may  be  found  a doll  representa- 
tion of  Uncle  Remus  and  His  Family , a look  at  which  is  both  an  anti- 
dote against  and  a cure  for  melancholly.  The  heads  of  this  humorous 
carricature  are  made  of  hickory  nuts,  and  the  representation  is  ridiculous- 
ly complete.  "Uncle  Remus”  is  dressed  after  the  latest  style  of  "dude,”  as 
are  also  his  two  sons.  His  wife  and  daughter  will  remind  the  little  folks 
of  "Peter  Parley’s”  school-book  illustrations  of  the  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands  of  half  a century  ago. 


To  make  this  representation  complete,  "John  Chinaman”  is  made  to 
sustain  the  relation  of  valet  to  "Uncle  Remus.”  John’s  head,  hands  and 
feet  are  made  of  pea-nuts,  the  feet,  encased  in  slippers  made  of  pea-nut 
hulls.  This  collection,  placed  in  Condon’s  jewelry  store,  would  attract  as 
much  attention  as  the  "Cuckoo  clock.”  Rev.  James  Allen , father  of  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  lived  with  his  son  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was 
a remarkable  man  in  many  respects  and  merits  notice  here  as  a useful 
man.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  carpenter’s  trade  and  assisted  in  erect- 
ing the  first  State  house  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  last  half  of  his  active 
life  was  devoted  to  the  gratuitous  practice  of  medicine.  This  necessity 
arose  from  the  scarcity  of  regular  physicians  in  the  early  days.  It  is  known 
that  he  rode  day  and  night,  during  the  sickly  season,  to  meet  the  calls  of 
the  suffering,  furnishing  medicine  at  his  own  expense  and  never  charging 
a cent  for  his  services.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  practice,  though  he 
never  made  medicine  a study  until  it  became  necessary,  and  never  grad- 
uated from  any  school  of  medicine,  except  that  of  the  saddle  and  the  sick 
bed.  He  died  in  1857,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  near  Smith’s  Station, 
aged  87  years. He  was  as  useful,  as  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  was  as 
a physician,  and  the  work  of  his  hands  will  fruit  on  and  on,  and  ripen 
in  eternity.  Rev.  James  E.  Glenn  was  the  founder  of  a family  in  East 
Alabama,  which  dates  back  fifty-five  years,  and  among  whose  papers,  I 
have  been  informed,  is  preserved  a part  of  a correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  bearing  date  of  1836,  relative  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  movements  of  the  Indians,  during  the  war  of  that  year.  His 
descendants  to  the  fourth  generation  move  in  the  best  circles  of  Barbour, 
Russell,  Lee  and  other  counties,  and  the  town  of  Glennville  was  named 
for  him. 
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I have  read,  or  heard,  from  some  source  not  now  remembered,  an 
anecdote  of  this  noted  minister,  illustrative  of  the  salient  points  in  his 
character,  which  is,  in  substance,  as  follows:  About  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  Mr.  Glenn  was  in  his  prime  as  a minister  in  his  native 
State.  He  lived  in  a section  of  country  largely  divided  by  schismatic  con- 
flicts of  opinion,  evidencing  but  little  practical  religion  among  them.  This 
is  always  the  outgrowth  of  ignorance.  The  doctrines  of  the  Methodist 
church  were  but  little  understood  and  much  prejudice  existed  against 
that  denomination,  and  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a Methodist  preach- 
er to  draw  a congregation.  Mr.  Glenn  had  made  repeated  efforts  and 
failed.  One  of  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  people,  and  the  only  one  on 
which  there  appeared  to  be  any  uniformity  of  faith,  was  the  belief  in 
witches.  Mr.  Glenn  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  in  due 
time  it  was  noised  throughout  the  settlement,  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
by  written  posters  over  Mr.  Glenn’s  own  signature,  and  by  public  an- 
nouncement, that  he,  on  a certain  day,  at  a certain  hour,  at  a certain 
place,  would  publicly  proceed  to  Kill  Witches.  The  day  came,  the  hour 
came  and  the  people  came,  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds,  until  the  woods 
were  full.  No  cabin  of  those  days  could  accommodate  such  an  audience 
and  all  out  of  doors  was  utilized.  Mr.  Glenn  opened  the  service  in  the 
usual  primitive  mode,  and  then  began  the  work  of  the  hour,  by  telling 
the  people  that  he  as  well  as  they  believed  in  witches,  and  that  he  was 
going  to  make  an  effort  to  kill  some  of  them  that  day.  He  believed  that 
the  usual  mode  of  killing  witches  was  to  first  draw  their  pictures  and  then 
shoot  silver  balls  at  them,  he  would  shoot  golden  ones.  The  first  picture 
he  drew  was  Infidelity,  and  after  picturing  it  in  all  its  hoggish  deformity, 
he  would  then  begin  to  shoot;  saying,  “One  to  make  ready,  two  to  take 
aim  and  three  to  let  go,”  and  he  would  roll  out,  in  a voice  which  made 
the  forests  echo,  passage  after  passage  from  the  Bible  against  Infidelity. 
And  so  he  drew  the  pictures  of  drunkenness,  of  profanity,  of  Sabbath 
breaking,  and  the  other  vices  which  had  bewitched  the  people  and  shot 
golden  balls  at  them  for  hours,  without  wearying  his  audience. 


After  that  day,  in  that  neighborhood  it  was  only  necessary  to  be 
known  that  Rev.  James  E.  Glenn  was  to  preach  within  a radius  of  twenty 
miles,  and  an  audience  was  always  waiting  for  him  at  the  appointed  hour. 
He  died  in  Barbour  county  about  1852.  Mrs.  P.  E.  Barnette  and  Mrs.  D. 
M.  Banks,  of  Opelika,  are  his  grand-children. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

Family  Servants— William  Henry  Stroud , Freedman— Early  Settlers 
on  The  Stroud , White  Creek— Dancing  Ground— Some  Indian  Words 

Once  in  a while  my  attention  is  directed  by  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  old  settlers  of  the  country,  to  a favorite  old  family  serv- 
ant who  still  lingers  among  the  descendants  of  their  old  masters.  They 
represent  a once  numerous  class— in  fact,  there  was  one  or  more  of  them 
on  every  plantation,  and  rose  to  confidence  and  place  in  their  old  mas- 
ter’s esteem  by  their  intelligence,  obedience  and  integrity.  The  African 
race,  whether  bond  or  free,  are  quick  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  “brain 
power,”  and  submit  to  its  force  with  less  resistance  and  more  grace  than 
any  other  race  on  the  globe.  These  old  favorites  were  generally  “fore- 
men” on  the  plantation,  carrying  the  barn  keys;  or  cooks  and  house  serv- 
ants, in  whose  keeping  the  keys  of  the  closet  and  smoke  house  were  un- 
reservedly placed.  This  confidence  was  rarely  misplaced  and  seldom 
abused.  One  or  more  of  these  old  “family  relics”  still  linger  in  every 
neighborhood  where,  in  the  olden  time,  large  plantations  existed  and 
the  descendants  of  the  planters  still  occupy  the  “Old  Homestead,”  or  are 
on  the  old  place.  They  belong  to  a school  of  their  race  as  far  superior,  for 
all  practical  uses  in  every  department  of  labor  and  trust,  to  the  mushroom 
class  which  has  sprung  up  since  “freedom  come,”  as  the  Americo-African 
as  a class  is  to  the  tropical  native.  And  it  is  an  affecting  sight— and  in- 
structive as  well— to  witness  the  love  and  affection  the  old  freed  servants 
cherish  for  the  children  and  grand-children  of  their  old  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, and  its  reciprocation  by  them;  for  these  children  are  taught  to 
remember  the  fact  that  their  parents  and  grand  parents  were  nursed  in 
those  wrinkled  old  arms,  rode  many  a mile  through  the  primeval  forests 
of  old  Russell  and  Lee  perched  upon  those  now  stooping  old  shoulders, 
and  buried  their  chubby,  infant  fists  in  those  snow-white  shocks  of  wool, 
which  were  then  of  their  nature  blackness.  One  of  these  is  William  Henry 
Stroud— Freedman,  known  everywhere,  where  he  is  known  at  all,  as  “Un- 
cle Henry.”  He  was  born  at  Barber’s  creek,  Clarke  county,  Ga.,  in  1811, 
the  slave  of  the  late  Eli  Stroud,  and  is  of  the  first  family  of  servants  Mr. 
Stroud  ever  owned.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  the  only  one  now  living  of 
that  family.  He  was  the  trusted  servant  of  his  master,  had  his  confidence 
and  never  betrayed  it.  He  developed  considerable  intelligence  and  his 
master  considered  him  too  valuable  to  put  to  a trade;  for  Henry  had  more 
influence  over  his  fellow  servants  than  any  his  master  had  and  was  con- 
sidered of  more  value  as  a foreman  on  the  plantation  than  he  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  as  a mechanic  or  blacksmith  away  from  home;  though  colored 
artizans  were  in  high  demand  in  the  early  days.  During  the  war  with 
England  in  1812  and  1814,  Elenry  was  a baby  in  his  mothers  arms.  It 
was  during  this  war  that  his  first  young  mistress  was  killed  by  the  In- 
dians in  Conecuh  county,  and  his  master  had  such  a narrow  escape  with 
his  life.  Henry’s  first  recollection  was  in  Conecuh  county,  away  back  in 
the  twenties,  was  his  master’s  favorite  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and 
Mr.  Stroud  being  an  expert  hunter  in  early  life  and  quite  fond  of  the 
chase,  used  often  to  take  Henry  along  with  him  to  assist  in  bringing 
home  the  game.  He  followed  his  master’s  fortunes  all  the  way  through 
and  never  thought  is  possible  to  belong  to  any  other  man  but  “Mars  Eli.’ 
He  says  that  he  was  never  whipped  but  twice  in  his  life  by  his  master 
and  says  that  he  deserved  all  he  got.  When  Henry  first  settled  with  his  mas- 
ter in  old  Russell,  in  1835,  at  what  is  known  as  the  Stroud  place,  the 
country  was  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  Neighbors  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, game  plentiful  and  Indians  more  numerous  than  either.  To  use 
his  own  words:  “De  country  was  all  de  woods  and  Injines  was  in  all  de 
country.”  Mr.  Jack  Hays  lived  where  Mr.  John  Wade  now  lives;  Mr. 
afterwards  Rev.  William  Cadenhead  lived  at  the  fork  of  the  road,  south, 
near  Mt.  Gillead  Church.  Some  of  the  cabins  built  on  this  place  are  still 
standing.  Mr.  Joshua  Edge  lived  on  a part  of  the  place  now  owned  by 
Mr.  Irwin  Johnson;  Dr.  Farmer  lived  where  Mr.  James  Bennett  now 
lives.  His  widow,  the  venerable  Mrs.  Sarah  Farmer  still  survives,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  84  years,  and  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  John  D.  Greene, 
where  she  resides.  Mr.  James  Jeter  lived  where  Mr.  Burton  now  lives 
and  built  the  first  cabins  on  that  place;  Mr.  James  Story  lived  on  the 
creek  opposite  and  erected  a little  mil  on  what  is  known  as  the  Leggett 
place,  about  1840;  Mr.  Edward  L.  Davis  lived  where  Mr.  J.  M.  Davis 
now  lives.  These  are  all  dead  except  Mrs.  Farmer  and  Mrs.  Eli  Stroud. 
Henry  remembers  well  the  excitement  caused  by  the  war  of  1836,  and 
gives  the  following  incident:  Mr.  Stroud  went  across  the  river,  carrying  his 
family  and  his  moveable  effects,  a few  days  before  the  Blake  Thomas 
company,  making  the  tritp  by  way  of  Columbus.  This  crowd  was  a large 
one  and  they  traveled  in  a hurry,  scarcely  ‘taking  time  to  “look  back” 
until  the  Chattahoochee  lay  between  them  and  the  infuriated  natives.  No 
“pillar  of  salt”  wasn’t  found  on  their  trail.  Messrs.  Cadenhead,  Jeter,  Hays 
and  others  were  in  this  company.  The  Indians  supposed  that  the  Thomas 
company,  making  the  trip  by  way  of  Columbus.  This  crowd  was  a large 
the  Little  Uchee,  and  crossed  the  Elospeliga  creek  at  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Brooks  place.  Here  the  Indians  under  the  direction  of  Tus 
koo-na  Fix-i-co,  waited  in  ambush,  to  attack  the  expected  refugees.  They 
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had  utilized  a large  pine  log  which  had  been  felled  by  the  wind,  as  an 
ambuscade.  In  this  log  they  had  cut  notches— ten  in  number— at  conveni- 
ent distances  and  covered  them  with  bark.  In  these  notches  the  Indians 
placed  their  rifles,  being  hid  behind  the  log,  and  waited  their— as  they 
supposed— unwary  prey.  But  the  refugees  were  not  so  unwary.  Being 
either  forewarned,  or  led  by  Providence,  they  had  taken  another  route 
and  escaped;  proving  to  the  red  man  that  the  white  man  had  either 
learned  some  of  the  red  mans  tricks,  or  were  guided  by  a superior  hand. 
They  had  their  vigil  for  nothing.  This  was  only  a day  or  two  before  the 
burning  of  the  stages.  Henry’s  recollection  is  that  about  the  time  Moffett’s 
Mill  was  built  on  the  Little  Lichee  creek,  Mr.  Terrell  Brooks,  father  of 
D.  P.  Brooks,  now  living  on  Odum  creek,  near  the  line  of  Lee  and  Macon 
counties,  built  a saw-mill  on  the  Stroud-White  creek  at  a point  now 
owned  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Greer.  A gin  and  grist  mill  now  occupies  the  spot, 
built  by  Mr.  Greer.  This  is  located  about  a mile  above  the  White  ford. 
Henry’s  experience  with  the  Indians  was  not  tragic,  but  funny. 

There  was  a noted  Indian  dancing  ground  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
or  less  from  Meadors’  (Sears’)  Cross  Roads,  towards  Mofett’s  Mill.  The 
road  now  runs  through  this  dancing  ground.  There  was  a small  Indian 
village  a short  distance  up  the  creek  on  the  north  bank  opposite  We- 
tum-ka  town  on  the  south  bank.— Here,  hundreds  of  Indians  would  col- 
lect to  celebrate  the  ‘green  corn  dance”  and  other  festivities.  Henry  would 
go  on  these  occasions,  as  a spectator;  and  being  a young  man,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  wild  beauty  of  the  young  Indian  girls,  and  acknowledges 
playing  the  “gay  young  Lothario;”  and,  even  at  this  late  day,  cherishes 
a pride  in  having  a “sweet  heart”  among  them  for  some  time,  who  would 
probably  have  become  his  wife,  if  the  “cruel  war”  had  not  interrupted 
their  courtship.  That  coming  on,  separated  them  forever.  While  on  one 
of  his  accustomed  visits  to  the  dancing  ground,  a drunken  Indian  ran 
up  from  behind  and  “butted”  him  in  the  “small  of  the  back,”  at  the  same 
time  grasping  his  plantaloons  about  the  ancles,  tripped  him  up.  Both 
came  to  the  ground,  the  Indian  on  top  The  young  savage  immediately 
arose  and  Henry  saw  that  he  was  not  only  drunk  but  “mad,  much  heap;” 
and  was  flourishing  a knife  in  his  hand,  ready  for  a fight.  As  fighting 
was  not  his  trade,  and  as  he  had  not  given  any  offence,  thought  it  wise 
not  to  take  any,  and  prudent  to  get  himself  away,  which  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence was  immediately  acted  upon,  and  he  left  in  a hurry,  considering, 
under  the  circumstances,  “prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor.”  This  was 
a favorite  sport  among  the  Indian  boys,  but  was  dangerous  when  they 
were  drunk,  which  was  often  or  all  the  time  when  they  could  get  the 
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whiskey.  A young  Indian  by  the  name  of  Berry  Hill  took  a fancy  to 
Henry,  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  used  every  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  leave  his  master  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  tribe,  offering  every  induce- 
ment conceivable  to  carry  his  point,  assuring  that  he  could  get  away,  with- 
out trouble  or  danger,  and  that  he  would  assist  and  protect  him  to  the  end. 
Berry  Hill  was  Henry’s  interpreter  during  his  courtship;  and,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  free  young  savage  wielded  a powerful  influ- 
ence over  his  slave  friend.  But  was  not  of  sufficient  force  to  entice  him 
away  from  his  old  master,  the  old  place  and  the  associations  of  his  life; 
even  with  the  handsomest  squaw  in  the  tribe  thrown  in.  Henry,  with 
the  after  experience  of  forty  years  since  then  and  now,  in  retrospecting 
this  passage  of  his  early  history,  shakes  his  head  negatively,  saying:  “It 
was  no  go.” 

According  to  Henry’s  recollection,  early  after  the  war,  Mr.  Bernard 
Perry  settled  on  some  land  south,  near  his  master,  and  opened  a black- 
smith shop,  which  he  kept  up  until  death,  in  1852.  He  was  a splendid 
smith,  though  painfully  for  many  years.  His  widow  still  resides  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  his  son,  Mr.  Norton  Perry,  has  been  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  railroad  agency,  in  that  city.  This  place  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Ralph.  Between  this  and  the  Pitts  place,  there  is  an  old  mill, 
in  an  old  field,  which  marks  the  spot  where  George  Jarrell  first  settled 
in  the  county.  No  sign  of  any  cabins  remain.  The  residence  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Hudson  Hightower,  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  is  the  same  built 
by  Mr.  Jarrell,  moved  and  rebuilt.  The  place  now  known  as  the  Pitts 
place  was  first  settled  by  a Mr.  Jeter,  who  built  the  first  cabins  and 
opened  the  first  clearing,  about  1839  or  1840.  He  was  followed  succes- 
sively by  Messrs.  Castleberry,  Snipes  and  Bedford  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  has 
a son  now  living  in  Browneville.  Next  came  Mr.  Pitts,  who  died  there 
about  1863,  and  is  buried  at  Concord  Church.  His  widow  still  survives 
and  resides  at  the  old  homestead.  Messrs.  Isham  and  Ivy  Cadenhead  first 
settled  the  place  where  Mr.  Hansford  Aired  now  lives  about  1835  or  1836. 
The  venerable  Isham  Cadenhead  still  lives  in  the  Chewackla  neighbor- 
hood, passed  ninety  years  old.  Mr.  Eland  Ireland  followed  Mr.  Caden- 
head, succeeded  by  Mr.  James  Haygood,  a brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Eli 
Stroud.  Mrs.  Haygood  was  the  first  person  buried  at  the  Stroud  grave- 
yard, about  1850.  Mr.  Graves  Hodge  came  next  on  the  place,  followed 
by  Mr.  Meadors  and  Mr.  Vandy  Sturkey,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Aired. 

The  fountainhead  of  the  Stroud-White  creek  is  now  known  as  the 
Ralph  fish  lake,  near  Mott’s  Mill,  and  empties  in  the  Little  Lichee  on 
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the  plantation  of  Mr.  I.  S.  Johnson,  about  a mile  below  where  Bishop’s 
bridge  spans  it.  Henry  has  never  turned  his  attention  to  letters,  suppos- 
ing that  after  the  war,  he  was  “too  old  to  learn,”  and  consequently,  says 
he  has  “no  larnin.”  But  a short  conversation  with  him  illustrates  that  he 
has  read  largely  from  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  knows  more  of  men 
and  things  than  many  white  men  favored  with  liberal  educational  advan- 
tages. His  fund  of  information  is  copious  and  his  memory  was  retentive, 
and  is  considered  a learned  man  and  standard  authority  among  his  race, 
by  whom  he  is  held  in  high  esteem.  He  was  a wise  and  conservative 
counselor  among  his  people  when  “freedom  come.”  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  everything  was  at  cross  questions,  and  the  poor,  ignorant 
freeman  was  surcharged  with  a surfeit  of  “liberty”  and  went  wild  with 
his  new  found  heritage,  Henry’s  head  was  level,  and  instead  of  flying  off 
at  a tangent,  wisely  concluded  to  stay  with  his  master,  or  near  him  and 
his  children;  which  he  did  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since,  except 
the  years  1881  and  1882,  he  worked  with  the  Gibson  family  at  Mott’s 
Mill.  When  his  old  master  died  1872,  Henry  was  one  of  the  chief  mourn- 
ers, and  was  as  sincere  in  his  grief  as  if  he  had  lost  a father.  Henry  is 
quite  a patriarch,  being  the  father  of  twenty-four  children,  twenty-one 
of  whom,  his  present  wife  gave  him.  “Aunt  Sarah”  still  lives  with  him, 
and  has  been  his  wife  more  than  fifty  years.  As  far  as  they  know,  fifteen 
of  their  children  are  still  living,  scattered  over  nearly  every  Southern  State. 
Their  old  master’s  descendants  declare  these  two  faithful  freed  servants 
shall  never  want  bread  and  a shelter,  and  when  the  battle  of  life  is  over, 
they  shall  be  decently  buried.  Aunt  Sarah  has  been  a member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  for  many  years.  Henry  claims  to  have  been  a moral  man 
all  his  life,  but  has  never  been  identified  with  any  church.  They  now 
live  on  the  land  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Stroud,  the  only  son  of  their  old  master, 
where  they  will  likely  spend  the  residue  of  their  days.  Henry  is  hale  and 
hearty,  at  the  age  of  73  years,  and  labors  every  day  on  his  little  farm.  It 
is  said  of  him,  in  the  olden  time,  when  he  was  a slave,  his  master  always 
gave  his  servants  a patch  and  time  to  cultivate  it;  Henry  always  took 
care  of  his  money  and  always  had  it.  He  had  an  old  fashioned  leather 
covered  trunk,  in  which  he  banked  his  gold  and  silver.  His  young  master 
would  often  borrow  money  from  him  and  never  found  the  bank  “broke.” 
it  was  always  solvent.  Since  the  war,  Henry  has  always  made  enough  to 
live  on,  and  never  went  in  debt  beyond  his  ability  to  pay,  and  always  met 
his  obligations.  For  the  amusement  of  any  young  readers,  a specimen  of 
the  Indian  mode  counting  is  appended,  as  remembered  by  Henry.  It  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  specimens  given  in  a former  chapter: 
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Hum-kin,  1;  ho-co-lon,  2;  tuc-cha-na,  3;;  os-ten,  4;  choe-e-pin,  5;  e- 
par-kin,  6;  co-lo-par-kin,  7;  os-to-par-kin,  8;  os-to-par-lin,  9;  par-lin,  10; 
par-la-hum-kin,  1 1;  par-la-ho-co-lon,  12;  par-la-tuc-cha-na,  13;  par-la-os-ten, 
14;;  par-la-choc-e  pin,  15;  par-la-epar-kin,  16;  par-la-ho  lo-par-kin,  17;  18 
and  19  were  forgotten.  Co-lop-hum-kin,  100.  We-wa,  water;  e-par,  dog; 
se-cor,  hog;  se-lus-co,  horse  hut-ta,  house;  esta-had-ka.  white  man;  esta- 
lusta,  black  man;  esta-chatta,  red  man;  we-tum-ka,  falling  water;  we- 
tum-ka-o-lo-us-cha,  we  are  going  to  the  falls  to  dance;  lo-che-fus-cha,  dead, 
eternal  sleep;  nok-a-nail-kus,  too  much  drunk,  wa-ha-fe-cha;  milk;  hee-a- 
one-us-cha,  give  me  a chew  tobacco;  es-to-lus-ta-ho-la-wa-gus-cha,  no  ac- 
count (when  you  don’t  give  it  to  him);  nee  lus-cha,  a good  fellow  (when 
you  give  him  a chew). 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

The  Johnson  Family— Mr.  Irwin  Johnson— General  M.  Greer— The  Lamb 

Place— Edward  L.  Davis— J.  M.  Davis— An  Ancient  Family  Relic 

The  Indians  had  a name  for  the  Stroud-White  creek,  in  their  own 
language,  but  I have  met  none  of  the  old  settlers  who  have  any  distinct 
recollection  as  to  what  its  original  nomenclature  was.  The  original  names, 
like  the  race  who  knew  localities  by  no  other,  will  all  be  forgotten  before 
another  generation,  except  those  few  adopted  by  their  successors.  Where 
this  creek  falls  into  the  Little  Lichee,  very  fine  bottom  lands  are  found, 
which,  from  reliable  records,  have  been  under  cultivation  more  than  fifty 
years,  with  but  little  if  any,  decline  in  their  productive  capacity.  These 
lands  are  subject  to  occasional  overflow  by  back  water  from  the  Little 
Uchee,  hence,  instead  of  washing  the  soil  away,  deposites  a sediment 
which  keeps  it  up  to  a high  state  of  productiveness.  The  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  smaller  creek  extending  more  than  a mile  below,  are  the 
property  of  Mr.  Irwin  L.  Johnson , whose  father,  Mr.  Wylie  Johnson, 
emigrated  from  Houston  county,  Ga.,  near  Lort  Valley,  in  1832,  when 
his  son  was  only  five  years  old.  Lorty  years  ago,  when  I was  a boy,  I recol- 
lect a very  aged  neighbor,  De  Stephen  Johnson,  who  was  the  only  sur- 
viving Revolutionary  soldier  in  that  neighborhood,  in  Houston  county; 
and  on  Saturday  evenings,  I delighted  in  going  to  the  old  gentleman’s 
house  and  listen  to  his  relation  of  incidents  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
particularly  of  General  Marion  the  “Swamp  Lox”  under  whom  he  served. 
He  also  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  before  his  emigration  from  South  Caro- 
lina. He  was  too  old  to  serve  in  the  creek  war  of  1836.  This  old  gentle- 
man was  Irwin’s  grandfather.  His  father,  Wylie  Johnson,  first  settled  in 
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Russell  county,  on  the  road  leading  from  Bishops  bridge,  on  the  Little 
Uchee,  to  Columbus,  near  where  the  road  crosses  the  Hospeliga  creek, 
and  on  the  West  side  of  said  creek.  The  place  is  now  owned  by  Miss 
Sallie  Robinson.  He  built  the  first  cabins  here,  having  no  neighbors  ex- 
cept Indians,  with  whom  he  had  no  trouble  whatever.  He  sold  this  place 
to  Mr.  Wakasee,  who  has  no  representatives  in  the  county  today.  Mr. 
Wakasee  was  followed  successively  by  Mrs.  Wiggins,  Mr.  John  Daw- 
son, Col.  Samuel  Strong,  Mr.  William  Brooks  and  Mr.  William  Robin- 
son, the  father  of  the  present  occupant. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Wylie  Johnson  moved  up  the  West  side  of  Little  Uchee 
creek  and  settled  a quarter  of  a mile  East  of  where  Mr.  James  Harris  now 
lives,  and  a mile  and  a half  West  of  Moffett’s  Mill,  remaining  her  seven 
)ears.  In  1848,  he  moved  back  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  built  his 
first  cabins  1833,  and  settled  on  the  East  side  of  Hospeliga  creek,  about 
a mile  North  of  his  old  home.  Here  he  died  in  1852.  Mr.  Whittlesley  now 
owns  the  place.  His  widow  still  survives  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six, 
and  resides  near  her  only  son,  who  nourishes  her  in  her  old  age  with  a 
fdial  devotion  which  only  sons  should  emulate. 

When  his  father  died,  Mr.  Irwin  Johnson  took  charge  of  his  widowed 
mother  running  the  old  homestead  farm,  until  he  moved  to  where  he  now 
lives,  purchasing  the  place  from  Mrs.  Nancy  Wilkinson,  who  entered 
it  from  the  government  at  an  early  date.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  died  in  Craw- 
ford some  years  ago.  Mrs.  Mary  White,  of  Crawford,  is  her  daughter. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  added  to  the  original  settlement  by  purchases  from 
Mess.  Wash  and  Fred  Slappey,  the  McDuffee  children,  Leslie,  Rutledge 
and  Spinks,  until  the  plantation  now  embraces  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  farming  locations  on  the 
East  bank  of  the  Little  Uchee. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Johnson  married  Miss  Sarah  Revel,  daughter  of  the 
venerable  Rev.  Jesse  Revel,  of  Russell  county.  He  has  never  sought  politi- 
cal promotion,  preferring  the  comfort  and  quietude  of  private  life  as  a 
farmer,  in  which  pursuit  he  has  prospered,  and  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  substancial  citizens  of  his  county.  Immediately  after  the  war,  he 
was  offered  the  Sheriffalty  of  the  county  of  Russell,  by  the  Governor,  in 
the  days  of  reconstruction,  but,  as  his  head  was  level,  and  has  been  level 
ever  since.  Mr.  Johnson  has  studied  one  lesson  all  his  life— how  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  business— and  in  his  efforts  to  solve  this  important  prob- 
lem, he  has  found  but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  other  people’s  business, 
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and  the  result  is  prosperity;  and  if  he  lives  the  allotted  "three  score  and 
ten/’  will  become  one  of  the  most  substantial  men  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  no  educational  advantages.  His  father  was  a mechanic  by 
trade  and  was  necessarily  away  from  home  most  of  his  time;  conse- 
quently, he  has  raised  almost  entirely  by  his  mother.  He  has  never  joined 
any  church,  but  has  affiliated  with  the  Baptist  denominations,  and  re- 
spects religion  wherever  he  recognizes  it.  His  father  refugeed  from  the 
Indians  in  1836,  to  Houston  county,  Georgia,  and  remained  the  balance 
of  the  year.  With  this  exception  of  a few  months,  Mr.  Johnson  has  lived 
in  Lee  county  fifty-one  years,  and  has  witnessed  its  emergency  from  a 
primeval  forest  to  what  it  is.  Up  the  Stroud- White  creek  and  about  a 
mile  North  of  Mr.  Johnson’s,  General  Mazzell  Greer  lives.  His  father, 
Mr.  Thomas  Greer,  settled  in  Russell  county,  1830.  In  1850,  he  moved 
to  near  where  Mr.  A.  F.  Rogers  now  lives,  above  Opelika,  where  he  died 
soon  after.  He  was  married  twice.  William  Greer,  of  Texas,  is  the  only 
survivor  by  the  first  marriage.  Mrs.  Margaret  Elkins,  of  Russell  county, 
and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Greer  are  all  that  are  left  of  the  last.  The  place  where 
Mr.  Greer  now  lives  is  the  one  first  settled  by  the  late  Forsyth  Brooks, 
mentioned  in  former  chapters.  Mr.  Brooks  built  on  the  North  side  of  the 
creek.  Mr.  Anderson  Baldwin  followed  Mr.  Brooks  and  built  on  the  North 
side  of  the  creek.  He  met  a violent  death  in  Crawford,  about  1851  or 
1852.  The  place  then  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wakasee,  who  sold 
it  to  Mr.  Eli  Sturgess,  who  died  there  and  was  buried  at  Mt.  Zion.  His 
widow  went  to  Mississippi  and  died  in  1881.  Mr.  G.  M.  Greer  bought 
the  place  from  her  in  1876.  In  1883,  he  built  a grist  mill  and  gin  on  the 
site  of  the  Brooks  Saw  Mill.  In  1868,  Mr.  Greer  married  Mrs.  Louisa  El- 
kin, ne  Hatcox,  widow  of  the  late  James  Elkin.  The  family  are  Mission- 
ary Baptists  and  worship  at  Philadelphia  Church.  Going  East  from  Mr. 
Greer’s  about  a half  mile  reaches  the  “Lamb  Place,”  which  was  first  set- 
tled by  Mr.  John  Baldwin  about  1837  or  1838,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  father-in-law— Mr.  loiner,  in  1845.  Mr.  Baldwin  died  in  1853.  Mr. 
Joiner  moved  to  Georgia  and  was  followed  on  the  place  by  Rev.  Jemison 
Scaife,  a useful  local  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church,  who  died  a mem- 
ber of  the  Georgia  Conference  in  1863  or  1864.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
late  Jacob  Lamb,  who  died  there  in  1873.  The  plantation  has  been  dis- 
membered but  his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Lamb  now  living  near  Villula, 
Russell  county,  still  owns  her  dower,  and  the  place  including  the  build- 
ings, is  known  as  the  “Lamb  Dower  Place.”  Adjoining  this  place  about 
a half  mile  North  is  on  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  neighborhood, 
being  first  settled  by  the  late  Edward  L.  Davis , a Kentuckian  by  birth 
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and  education,  born  in  1797.  In  1815,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
old,  he  married  Miss  Rachael  Motley,  of  Autauga  county,  cousin  to  Rev.s 
John  G.  and  Wm.  M.  Motley  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Motley  of  Macon  county, 
and  settled  in  Autauga  county,  Alabama,  in  1819,  and  moved  to  Talbot 
county,  Ga.,  about  1832  or  1833.  In  1838,  he  came  to  Alabama  and  set- 
tled in  Russell  county,  two  and  a half  miles  due  west  from  Smith’s  Sta- 
tion, now  Lee  county,  where  his  son,  Mr.  J.  M.  Davis  now  lives.  He  had 
seven  children,  only  five  of  whom  now  live:  Dr.  S.  W.  Davis  of  Cairo, 
South  Georgia;  Miss  C.  M.  Davis  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Davis  at  the  old  home- 
stead; Mrs.  Lucinda  F.  Hill,  wife  of  Mr.  Lee  Hill  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hill, 
wife  of  Mr.  Joe  F.  Hill  all  of  Lee  county.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Davis  gave  his 
life  to  the  “Lost  Cause,’’  dying  at  home,  in  1863.  He  was  prostrated  with 
pneumonia  while  stationed  at  Camp  Watts,  was  brought  home  by  his 
Iriends,  and  died  soon  after.  He  was  buried  at  the  family  graveyard  at 
the  old  homestead,  where  his  father  preceded  in  1858.  The  widow  and 
mother  of  these  children,  was  laid  beside  her  husband  in  1873.  Mr.  Da- 
vis was  not  a member  of  any  church;  but  the  fact  that  all  his  children 
were  worshipers  at  Mt.  Zion,  where  they  hold  their  membership— except 
one  in  Georgia— goes  to  speak  well  for  the  moral  and  religious  influence 
of  their  parents.  Mr.  james  Monroe  Davis , the  only  male  representative 
of  his  generation  of  this  family  in  Alabama  has  resided  at  the  old  family 
homestead  ever  since  he  was  eighteen  months  old,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  who  still  occupy  the  spot  settled  by  the  father.  He  has  known  no 
other  home  or  abiding  place  on  earth  than  this,  cultivates  the  lands  his 
father  cleared,  drinks  from  the  well  his  father  dug,  eats  fruit  from  the 
trees  his  father  planted,  sleeps  under  the  roof-tree  his  father  erected  and 
rests  in  the  shade  of  a park  of  noble  forest  oaks  which  his  father  topped 
with  a pocket  knife  when  they  were  a grove  of  bushes.  He  was  born  in 
Talbot  county  in  1836.  In  1868,  he  married  Miss  Emma  Kimbrough, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Kimbrough,  then  of  Auburn,  now  of  Coffee  coun- 
ty, Alabama.  She  is  a grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  P.  Dickinson, 
of  the  Georgia  Conference,  and  a great-grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Lagg,  of  Georgia,  a useful  local  preacher,  of  the  Hope  Hull 
School  of  Methodists.  For  forty-five  years,  infancy,  boyhood  and  man- 
hood, Mr.  Davis  has  witnessed  the  progress  of  the  country,  from  an  In- 
dian hunting  ground  to  a highly  cultivated  agricultural  region.  He  was 
contemporary  with  the  Edwards,  Hays,  Aldriges,  Browns,  Brookses, 
Strouds,  Drummonds,  Marshalls,  Cadenheads,  Bishops,  Whites,  etc.,  near- 
ly, on  all  of  whom  went  “deer  driving”  with  his  father  in  the  early  days. 
Game  was  bountifully  plenty  here  long  after  it  had  disappeared  in  other 
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localities.  There  was  a famous  “deer  stand”  about  seventy-five  yards  from 
the  house,  from  which  a vast  number  of  deer  were  brought  down  by  the 
trusty  rifles  of  the  above  named  hunters  of  the  past  generation.  The 
house  stands  on  the  centre  of  a “hill  mound”  of  about  six  acres  in  extent, 
and  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  fountain  head  of  the  Hospeliga 
and  Stroud-White  creeks.  The  grave  in  front  of  the  house  is  a beautiful 
and  attractive  spot,  and  is  frequently  utilized  by  the  young  people  as 
a picnic  ground.  The  fruit  orchard  and  grapery  attached  to  this  place,  will, 
jn  a short  time,  be  the  most  desirable  in  the  county.  The  quality  and 
variety  of  fruit  is  not  excelled  outside  of  the  State. 

CHAPTER  XXXII 

Wacoochee  Valley— Major  Wylie  Gibson— Mr.  Hobson  C.  A.  Smith— 
Indian  Mound— Goat  Rock— “Druid  Pile”,  Etc. 

In  a former  chapter  I promised  to  give  a more  satisfactory  history 
of  Wacoochee  Valley,  as  it  has  a strong  claim  upon  the  memory  of  many 
now  living  as  the  scene  of  many  incidents  in  the  life  of  their  grand- 
fathers and  grand-mothers,  who  penetrated  the  Indian  country  quite  early 
in  its  settlement  among  whom  was  the  late  Major  Wylie  Gibson,  born  in 
1801,  in  Clinton,  Jones  county,  Georgia,  was  contemporary  with 
William  Williams,  who  spent  his  early  life  in  that  town  as  a hatter,  and 
of  whom  I have  voluminous  and  interesting  notes,  which  will  appear  as 
this  history  approaches  Opelika.  Major  Gibson  married  Miss  Sarah  Ben- 
nett of  that  town  in  1820,  and  settled  first  in  Jones  county  as  a farmer, 
which  occupation  he  followed  all  his  life,  adding  other  interests  along, 
one  of  which  was  running  a hotel  in  Macon,  Ga.,  some  years  after  his 
marriage,  the  date  of  which  is  not  now  known.  In  1836,  he  came  to  Rus- 
sell county,  Ala.,  with  some  negroes  to  make  an  opening  preparatory  to 
emigrating  in  the  Fall  and  commenced  operations  at  a point  northeast  of 
where  Wacoochee  Valley  now  is,  purchasing  his  location  from  a land 
company.  His  land  ran  up  to  and  embraced  a portion  of  Wacoochee  Val- 
ley. Wacoochee  Valley  was  first  laid  out  for  a town,  by  Mr.  Jesse  B. 
Reaves,  who  lived  there  at  the  time  and  owned  the  land  joining  Major 
Gibson’s  opening  a store  and  a hotel  with  a view  of  seeing  it  grow  to  a 
place  of  some  importance  in  merchantile  pursuits,  which  it  probably 
would  have  reached,  had  not  whiskey  been  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
trade,  which  occupied  the  young  men  of  that  generation,  who,  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  themselves  and  the  balance  of  the  world,  sold  out  and 
moved  away  at  an  early  period.  The  few  of  the  older  ones  and  their 
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children  who  were  raised  grew  to  be  useful  citizens  and  prospered.  They 
let  whiskey  alone.  In  earlier  life,  before  he  came  to  Russell  county,  Major 
Gibson  met  reverses,  but  instead  of  “breaking  full  handed”  as  many  did 
in  that  day,  and  still  do  today,  he  sold  his  plantation  and  settled  with  his 
creditors  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  is  remembered  by  some  now  living 
that  Mr.  Stephen  Hudson  opened  the  first  store  in  Wacoochee  Valley,  in 
1837.  From  1840  to  1850— ten  years— the  town  was  at  its  best.  Three 
stores,  a hotel  and  blacksmith  shop  were  kept  up  most  or  all  of  that  time. 
Mr.  Reaves  kept  one  store  and  the  hotel,  Mr.  Jack  Shearer  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hardy  the  two  other  stores  and  Mr.  Oswell  Albright  kept  up  the  black- 
smith’s shop.  When  the  war  of  1836  broke  out,  Major  Gibson  had  to 
scamper  with  his  negroes  across  the  river  for  safety,  though  he  ever  be- 
lieved afterwards  that  if  he  had  remained,  would  not  have  been  inter- 
rupted, as  the  Indians  were  all  friendly  to  him  and  none  of  his  property 
was  molested  during  his  absence,  only  his  crop  of  corn  suffered  for  want 
of  work.  In  the  Fall  of  that  year,  he  returned,  bringing  his  family,  and 
went  to  work  in  earnest.  He  was  one  of  the  settlers  who  turned  his  en- 
tire attention  to  the  raising  of  corn  and  meat,  to  supply  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration which  began  to  flow  in  rapidly  after  the  Indians  retired.  And  he 
prospered  rapidly.  Major  Gibson  joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  1847, 
and  immediately  became  an  active  and  useful  Christian,  going  to  work 
at  once  towards  the  erection  of  a house  of  worship.  He  gave  the  land 
upon  which  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Wacoochee  Valley  was  built 
during  that  year,  which  stood  about  two  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
cross  street  of  the  town  and  contributed  all  the  cost  of  its  erection  out  of 
his  own  means  except  about  thirty  dollars.  About  1863,  this  church  ceased 
to  be  a local  centre  for  the  congregation  worshiping  there,  dissolved. 
About  this  time  a church  was  built  at  Mechanicsville.  Major  Gibson  was 
commissioned  Major  of  Militia  in  Jones  county,  Georgia,  in  early  life 
and  carried  the  title  all  his  life.  He  was  a man  of  warm,  active  sympathies, 
contributing  with  his  means  liberally,  meeting  cheerfully  all  the  claims 
made  upon  him  by  church,  society  and  the  needy,  and  when  he  died  in 
1869,  his  loss  was  severely  felt  by  all  clasess.  His  widow,  and  the  hon- 
ored mother  of  all  his  children  died  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  in 
Lee  county,  in  1883,  and  they  both  lie  buried  in  Columbus,  where 
most  of  their  children  who  have  passed  away,  are  also  buried. 

Their  children  are:  Mrs.  Eliza  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  Hobson  C.  A. 
Smith,  of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  Fannie  Greene,  wife  of  Dr.  John  Greene,  of 
Rome,  Ga.;  Mr.  Henry  Gibson,  of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  Sarah  Greene,  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Greene,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Eaton  Gibson,  of  Lee  county; 
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Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  of  Lee  county;  Mr.  William  Gibson,  now  occupy- 
ing the  old  family  homestead,  near  Wacoochee  Valley  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Garrett,  widow  of  Mr.  Henry  Garrett,  of  Florida.  These  survive  their 
parents.  Mr.  John  Gibson  died  in  early  life,  in  Macon,  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Roberta  Fitzpatrick,  wife  of  Mr.  Graves  Fitzpatrick,  died  in  Lee  county, 
in  1868. 

Major  Gibson’s  memory  is  still  cherished  with  feelings  of  profound 
respect  by  those  who  remember  him.  His  education  was  good  and  he  was 
a general  reader.  At  his  death,  his  real  estate  comprised  about  seven  thou- 
sand acres,  and  the  war  liberated  about  forty  negroes  for  him.  His  early 
contemporaries  at  Wacoochee  Valley  were  Jesse  B.  Reaves;  Jerry  McKiz- 
ziek,  lived  near  Powledges  Mill;  William  Amos,  lived  between  the  Val- 
ley and  the  river.  Mr.  Carden  now  owns  the  place.  Mr.  Amos  still  lives 
in  Russell  county;  Mr.  Nathan  Pitts  still  lives  on  the  south  side  of  Wa- 
cooethee  creek,  about  half  mile  from  the  Valley;  Burrel  Blackman  lived 
on  the  place  south  of  the  mill,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Williams, 
followed  by  Wylie  Williams.  This  place  is  now  owned  by  Samuel  L.  Mul- 
lin,  of  Lee  county.  These  were  all  good  citizens. 

About  1840,  Jacob  Jordan  built  what  is  now  known  as  Powledges 
Mill.  Mr.  Moore  built  the  first  bridge  which  spanned  the  creek  there. 
There  was  also  a saw-mill  on  this  site  at  that  date.  Mr.  Jordan  sold  the 
mill  to  Dr.  Mall,  who  was  followed  by  Capt.  T.  J.  Stephens,  who  trans- 
ferred the  property  to  J.  F.  Powledge.  Mr.  Powledge  sold  it  to  Mr.  McCul- 
lough, who  owns  the  property  at  this  date. 

The  late  Col.  Thomas  Colquitt  built  a saw-mill  a mile  above  this, 
some  years  after,  and  about  the  same  time,  the  late  Charles  Nelms,  built 
a saw  and  grist  mill,  a mile  and  a half  still  higher  up,  on  the  same  creek, 
which  is  still  owned  by  his  son,  Mr.  William  Nelms. 

Wacoochee  creek  heads  about  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  Salem, 
on  the  estate  of  the  late  R.  W.  Pruitt,  and  falls  into  the  river  about  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Mulbery  creek,  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  about  two 
miles  above  “Goat  Rock,’’  the  “Lover’s  Leap’’  of  Lee  county.  Powledge’s, 
or  McCullough’s,  and  Beasly’s  mill  are  the  only  ones  on  this  creek  now 
in  operation. 

Major  Gibson’s  posterity  in  the  county  is  large  and  exercise  a healthy 
influence  in  church  and  society,  and  it  can  be  safely  placed  on  record  that 
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the  world  is  no  worse  because  these  two  good  people  lived  in  it. 

There  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  about  the  same  time, 
another  contribution  from  Georgia  to  the  hardy  yeoman  pioneers  of  Rus- 
sell county,  Mr.  Hobson  C.  A.  Smith , was  born  in  1811,  in  Jones  county, 
Ga.,  married  Miss  Eliza  Gibson  in  1839  and  emigrated  to  Russell  county 
rhe  same  year,  having  settled  in  life  two  years  previously,  in  Georgia, 
keeping  “Bachelors  Hall.”  Two  years  experience  taught  him  practically, 
the  forceful  truth  divine,  that  “it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live  alone,”  and 
he  never  had  cause  to  regret  his  conversion  to  this  subline  truth.  His  first 
settlement  in  Russell  county  was  on  the  Little  Uchee  creek,  a mile  from 
the  turn-pike,  towards  Columbus.  This  place  was  inherited  by  his  wife’s 
grand-mother,  on  her  fathers  side.  Not  enjoying  good  health  here,  in 
1842  he  left  it  and  moved  to  his  father-in-law,  Major  Wylie  Gibsons,  on 
Wacoochee  creek.  Mr.  Flewellin  followed  him  on  the  Uchee  place,  which 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Moffett.  In  1843,  he  bought  a place  from 
Mr.  Harris,  three  miles  from  Smith’s  Station.  In  1858  he  sold  this  to  Mr. 
Ellington  on  this  place  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  widow,  of  the  late 
Lewis  Spear.  Mr.  Smith  then  purchased  the  place  on  the  river  where  he 
now  resides.  This  place  is  noted  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  finest  river- 
bottom  plantations  of  that  section.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  late  Major 
Hardaway,  father  of  Col.  P\.  A.  Hardaway,  President  of  the  LJniversitv  of 
Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa.  Major  Hardaway  settled  on  the  place  some  years 
before  the  Indian  war,  and  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  but  with  whom 
he  had  no  serious  trouble.  In  the  distribution  of  the  land  to  the  Indians 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1832,  this  section  embraced  in 
Major  Hardaway’s  claim,  fell  to  an  Indian  whom  the  Major  well  knew. 
He  also  knew  that  other  parties  wanted  this  land  which  he  had  improved 
considerably,  and  would  make  an  effort  to  get  it.  Major  Hardaway  ap- 
proached the  Indian  on  the  subject  and  proposed  to  buy  his  land  from 
him;  but  the  red  man  was  not  ready  to  sell.  The  Major  requested  him  to 
give  him  the  preference  when  he  did  get  ready  to  sell.  The  Indian  prom- 
ised him  that  he  would.  The  Major  had  a fine  rifle  which  he  knew  the 
Indian  coveted  very  much.  He  presented  this  rifle  to  the  Indian  as  a 
pledge,  or  token  of  the  covenant  between  them,  that  the  Indian  would 
not  sell  his  land  without  first  giving  the  Major  the  opportunity  to  buy. 
The  Indian  went  away,  sporting  his  fine  rifle,  of  which  he  was  very 
proud.  Months  passed  away  and  the  Major  heard  nothing  from  his  In- 
dian friend,  but  continued  to  improve  the  place  as  though  he  had  the 
Indian’s  title  securely  locked  in  his  trunk,  feeling  no  apprehension  but 
that  he  would  be  faithful  to  his  pledge.  His  neighbors,  who  doubtless 
envied  him  his  fine  place,  would  frequently  twit  him  with  a reminder 
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of  the  probability  of  his  waking  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  himself 
sold  out.  But  he  went  on  improving,  as  the  years  went  on,  as  though 
he  feared  nothing.  One  day,  about  two  years  after,  the  Major  saw  his 
Indian  friend  approaching,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  which  he  patted 
with  his  hand  as  he  stood,  seeming  very  proud.  He  said  to  the  Major: 
‘“Me  come  to  sell  land;”  patting  his  rifle  and  stamping  his  moccasoned 
foot  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke.  The  Major  counted  out  his  price— six 
hundred  “hard  dollars”  to  him,  the  transfer  was  legally  made  in  due  form 
of  law  and  all  parties  were  satisfied.  This  incident,  which  is  a truthful 
‘ ne,  illustrated  the  fact  that  an  Indian  can  be  trusted  when  their  confi- 
dence is  once  secured.  When  they  prove  treacherous,  it  is  ample  proof  that 
it  is  the  result  of  treacherous  example  set  before.  Major  Hardaway  after 
remaining  here  some  years,  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  Alex  Lowther  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  A.  Smith.  Hardaway’s  ferry  was  the  first  public  pass  across 
the  river  in  this  locality  and  was  the  crossing  for  most  of  the  refugees 
in  1836.  The  park  east  and  north  of  the  house  is  a beautiful  one  of  na- 
tive forest  growth,  and  in  trimming  it  up,  order  was  observed  in  leaving 
the  trees  in  lines,  forming  beautiful  natural  avenues.  The  present  resi- 
dence was  built  by  Col.  Hardaway.  It  is  stated  as  a sequel  to  the  incident 
of  the  Indian  land  trade,  that  the  Indian,  after  receiving  his  money,  hid 
it  under  a pile  of  flint  rocks  near  where  Mr.  Arthur  Frazer’s  ginhouse 
now  stands  and  went  away  with  his  people  to  the  western  reservation. 
Two  years  after,  he  returned,  exhumed  his  treasure  and  carried  away. 
This  pile  of  flint  rocks  may  be  seen  to-day.  Even  at  the  late  day,  plainly 
visible  signs  of  the  ahoriginees  are  visible  on  the  river  bottoms  of  this 
place.  About  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  the  same  distance  from 
Soap  creek  and  about  a half  mile  above  where  the  latter  falls  into  the 
former,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mound  may  be  seen.  Mr.  Smith  re- 
members it  when  it  was  fifteen  feet  high,  but  at  this  time  it  is  not  more 
than  six  feet  above  the  surrounding  valley.  Some  years  ago,  it  was  dug 
into,  in  search  of  what  might  be  found.  Near  the  surface,  six  feet  below 
this,  a laid  bed  of  flat  rock,  which  composed  with  the  rock  from  the  river, 
was  reached.  Here  the  explorers  ceased  their  search.  The  valley  all  around 
the  mound  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  a vast  burying  ground,  or 
the  scene  of  a great  battle,  as  the  soil  is  thickly  interspersed  with  crum- 
bling human  bones,  which  are  plainly  visible  at  every  step.  About  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  above  on  Soap  creek  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  furnace, 
where  the  red  men  prepared  their  crude  pot  ware,  broken  specimens  of 
which  can  be  picked  up  all  over  the  valley.  Tradition  points  to  this  point 
as  the  scene  of  a great  battle  between  De  Soto  and  the  Indians,  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Some  suppose  that  the  mound  was  not  built  by  the  American 
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Indians,  but  by  a race  of  “Mound  Builders,”  who  preceded  them,  ages 
before. 

About  a mile  above  the  mouth  of  Soap  creek  is  a picturesque  spot, 
known  as  “Goat  Rock”  and  called  by  some,  “Lovers  Leap,”  though  I 
have  failed  to  learn  the  origin  of  either  name.  It  is  a pile  of  natural  rock 
masonry,  rising  perpendicularly  above  the  bank  of  the  river  about  forty 
feet.  A view  from  it  both  up  and  down  and  across  the  river  is  grand  in- 
deed. A dwarf  cedar  tree  grows  from  the  cleft  in  this  rock,  at  the  top,  on 
which  the  names  of  many  visitors  carved  in  the  wood,  among  which 
may  be  found— Miss  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Miss  Carrie  Guerry,  Mr.  T.  J.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Charles  Law,  Miss  M.  E.  Garrett,  Miss  Fanny  Jones,  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Fitzpatrick,  Miss  Bella  Fishaker  and  others.  This  rock  is  a favorite 
resort  among  the  young  people,  and  the  wild  geese  and  ducks  as  well,  hun- 
dreds of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  winter  and  spring,  feeding  on  the 
moss,  or  sporting  on  the  top  of  Goat  Rock.  This  was  a favorite  fishing 
ground  with  the  Indians.  Shelves  are  washed  out  of  the  river  front  of  this 
rock,  in  which  several  men  can  seat  themselves  and  fish  in  deep  water. 
The  bluff  rises  above  the  rock  at  least  sixty  feet,  the  ascent  of  which  is 
very  steep  and  rises  over  a hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  This 
bluff  is  crowned  with  a heavy  growth  of  forest  trees.  About  midway  be- 
tween Goat  Rock  and  Soap  creek  stood,  many  years  ago,  a pile  of  rock  ten 
feet  at  the  base  and  seven  feet  high,  built  up  with  some  skill  and  taste, 
though  after  a crude  primitive  model.  About  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Syra 
Smith,  with  some  of  his  neighbors,  took  down  this  ancient  Druid  pile, 
from  curiosity.  On  a level  with  the  earth  they  found  six  perfect  human 
skeletons  in  good  preservation  and  a vast  amount  of  beads.  This  was  all. 

Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Methodist  Church  in  1870  and  Mrs.  Smith  in 
1852.  They  both  worship  at  Mt.  Zion.  His  children  are:  Mr.  M.  L.  Smith, 
of  Lee  county,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Lee  county,  and  Mrs.  Julia 
A.  Hill,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill,  of  Lee  county.  Mr.  Ezekiel  Smith  died 
a soldier,  in  the  Confederate  war,  Miss  Ann  E.  Smith  and  Miss  Emily 
Smith  died  in  '59,  only  a day  between  their  death;  Mr.  Hobson  Smith, 
Jr.,  died  in  1868.  These  two  worthy  pioneers  of  the  country  still  walk 
hand  in  hand  down  the  lengthening  shadows,  but  in  good  preservation, 
surrounded  by  their  surviving  children.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  he  is  thank- 
ful that,  at  the  age  of  73  years  he  is  able  to  make  an  honest  living,  with- 
out very  great  extra  fatigue,  riding  under  his  umbrella,  on  his  sulky  culti- 
vator, making,  by  his  individual  labor,  with  the  help  of  two  mules,  five 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  with  ease.  His  alluvial  river  bottoms  are  well 
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adopted  to  the  use  of  improved  farm  machinery.  He  has  introduced  the 
barbed  wire  fence  on  his  place,  and  in  a few  years,  will  use  no  other. 

To  be  concluded  in  next  issue  of  the  quarterly 
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HISTORIC  SITES  IN  ALABAMA 

(Continued  from  Volume  15,  Number  1.  Acknowledgment  is  made  to  a 
volume  issued  by  the  State  Planning  Board  with  especial  reference  to  his- 
toric sites  prepared  by  project  workers  on  Works  Projects  Administration. 
Credit  is  also  given  to  such  historians  as  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Albert  J.  Pick- 
ett, Willis  Brewer,  Saffold  Berney,  Smith  and  DeLand,  Peter  J.  Hamilton, 
James  Adair,  Albert  S.  Gatchett,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Thomas  S.  Woodward, 
Feter  A.  Brannon,  Frederick  A.  Hodge,  William  Bartram,  Henry  S.  Hal- 
bert.) 

Montgomery  County.— Located  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  State, 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alabama  and  Tallapoosa  Risers,  imme- 
diately north  of  which  lie  Autauga  and  Elmore  Counties,  and  by  Ma- 
con, Bullock,  Pike,  Crenshaw  and  Lowndes  Counties.  It  was  created  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Mississippi  Teritory,  December  6,  1816. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Major  Lemuel  Putnam  Montgomery,  of 
Tennessee,  noted  Indian  fighter  who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  March  7,  1814.  The  City  of  Montgomery  was  chosen 
as  the  County  seat  in  1818.  the  County  business  having  been  transacted 
at  Port  Jackson  until  that  time.  The  City  of  Montgomery  is  named  in 
honor  of  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Attention 
was  brought  to  his  service  to  the  country  at  the  time  the  city  was  named 
for  him  on  account  of  his  remains  removed  from  Canada  where  he  fell, 
to  New  York  where  he  was  reinterred. 

Montgomery  County  is  rich  in  the  remains  left  by  its  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, numerous  evidence  being  found  along  the  Tallapoosa  and  Ala- 
bama Rivers,  Pintlala  Creek,  Okfuskee  on  Line  Creek  and  along  Ca- 
toma  Creek.  Many  of  these  objects  are  in  the  Indian  Room  in  the 
World  War  Memorial  Building,  Montgomery.  In  1540,  DeSoto  passed 
through  the  County,  stopping  at  Toassi,  one  mile  below  the  present  City 
of  Montgomery  where  Maxwell  Pield  now  stands,  and  left  the  County 
at  a point  near  the  mouth  of  Pintlala  Creek.  There  were  Indian  towns 
at  three  points  in  the  County  even  at  this  early  date.  Mounds,  cemeteries 
and  remains  of  village  sites  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  County. 

There  was  an  aboriginal  town,  Alibamu,  northeast  of  the  City  of 
Montgomery,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  near  the  old  Jackson  Perry.  An- 
other Indian  town  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  City  of  Mont- 
gomery. This  was  a small  village  that  derived  its  name  from  the  red  color 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  built.  In  1796,  it  was  described  by  Hawkins  as 
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“a  small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  which  has  its 
fields  on  the  right  side  in  a cane  swamp;  they  are  poor  people  without 
stock,  are  idle  and  indolent,  seldom  make  bread  enough,  but  have  melons 
in  great  abundance  in  season.  All  land  back  of  their  settlement  is  of  thin 
quality,  oak,  hickory,  pine  and  ponds.  Back  of  this,  hills  are  waving.  Here 
the  soil  is  of  good  quality  for  cultivation,  that  of  thin  quality  extends 
nearly  a mile.”  Two  mounds  stood  on  the  site  until  1853,  one  being  twen- 
ty-five feet  high  and  ninety  feet  square.  The  English  Trade  Regulations 
of  1761,  gave  this  village  as  of  seventy  hunters  but  it  was  not  assigned 
to  any  trader. 

Hu-ithie-walli,  was  located  one  mile  from  Scott’s  Station  on  the 
Western  of  Alabama  Railroad,  on  the  Dreyspring  property  at  the  mouth 
of  Mitchell’s  Creek  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  An  extensive  branch  'village 
site  was  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Kulumi  (Caloomi),  one- 
half  mile  below  old  Ware’s  Ferry,  twelve  miles  east  of  Montgomery,  was 
a town  of  great  antiquity  visited  by  DeSoto  on  September  2,  1540.  He 
spent  the  night  here  and  left  the  next  day  for  Toasi.  Line  Creek  village 
was  located  on  the  south  bank  of  Line  Creek  and  was  a small  Llpper  Creek 
village. 

Mukiasa  on  the  left  bank  of  Eight-Mile  Branch,  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  was  located  on  the 
Westcott  plantation.  This  was  a very  old  Llpper  Creek  town.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  industrious  and  had  fine  lots  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  French 
census  of  1760,  gave  this  town  fifty  warriors.  The  English  Trade  Regu- 
lations, in  1761,  gave  the  town  thirty  hunters  and  assigned  it  to  Trader 
William  Traven.  During  the  Creek  War  of  1813-14  the  town  belonged  to 
the  Red  Sticks  and  they  furnished  their  quota  of  warriors  in  the  different 
battles.  Pakena,  near  the  William  L.  Yancey  Bridge  across  the  Tallapoosa 
River  was  an  Llpper  Creek  town  of  some  importance.  It  was  the  site  of 
the  home  of  Janet  McGillivray,  who  married  the  Frenchman,  LeClerc 
Milford. 

On  the  former  Charlotte  Thompson  plantation,  two  miles  north  of 
Flunter’s  Station  was  an  Alibamo  town  called  Pawokti  and  several  mounds 
give  evidence  of  the  old  village  site.  Sawonogi,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tallaj  Doosa  River  near  the  former  Ware’s  Ferry,  one  mile  below  and  ad- 
joining what  was  later  the  pioneer  town  of  Augusta,  was  a Shawnee  and 
Creek  town.  The  Shawnees  were  of  the  Hatawekela  band  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  industrious,  making  fine  crops  of  corn  and 
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had  hogs  and  horses  but  no  cattle.  The  French  census  of  1760,  gave  this 
town  as  of  fifty  warriors.  The  English  Trade  Regulations  the  next  year 
showed  thirty  hunters  and  it  was  assigned  to  Trader  William  Trewen. 
During  the  Creek  Indian  War  it  was  a Red  Stick  town  and  was  the  home 
of  Savannah  Jack,  a blood  thirsty  Indian  leader  who  took  part  in  several 
massacres  in  Clarke  County  and  the  surrounding  country. 


Tussi  (Towassi-Toasi)  located  on  a high  bluff  overlooking  the  Ala- 
bama River,  about  five  miles  above  the  bridge  on  the  Birmingham  high- 
way, on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  and  on  the  golf  course  of  the  present 
Maxwell  Field,  was  a town  of  great  antiquity  and  was  visited  by  DeSoto 
in  1540,  his  expedition  spending  the  week  of  September  6th  to  13th  at 
this  place.  On  leaving  DeSoto  was  furnished  with  needed  baggage  car- 
riers and  thirty-two  women  as  slaves.  The  people  of  the  town  were  con- 
tinually being  traded  by  the  Alibamu  Indians  causing  them  to  migrate 
to  the  south  near  Mobile  where  they  were  given  a grant  by  Bienville. 


There  are  a number  of  Indian  towns  in  Montgomery  County  un- 
identified as  to  name  and  the  tribe  building  them.  One  of  these  was  lo- 
cated on  Pintlala  Creek,  four  miles  below  Ada,  on  the  Luverne  road 
where  there  are  remains  of  the  town  site  and  an  aboriginal  cemetery. 
Near  Carpenters  Ford  on  Catoma  Creek,  eight  miles  west  of  Montgom- 
ery, there  is  an  unidentified  village  site.  Two  miles  south  of  Hope  Hull 
on  the  Marsden  Road,  on  Pintlala  Creek,  ten  miles  above  its  mouth,  is 
an  unidentified  village  site  and  mound.  Eight  miles  west  of  Montgomery 
on  the  Alabama  River,  just  north  of  the  Selma  Road,  on  the  Cobb  Plan- 
tation, there  was  another  village  site.  At  the  mouth  of  Catoma  Creek 
another  village  site  and  one-half  mile  north  of  the  Selma  Road  eight  miles 
west  of  Montgomery  on  the  George  Wright  place,  was  a village  site.  An- 
other was  on  the  Alabama  River,  one  and  one-half  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Catoma  Creek  on  the  old  Stone  place  on  the  Montgomery-Selma  road. 


On  the  Tallapoosa  River,  twelve  miles  east  of  Montgomery,  on  the 
Dreyspring  place,  there  is  an  extensive  unidentified  village  site.  Near 
Sellers  Station  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  is  another  on  the 
Howard  plantation.  Ten  miles  from  Montgomery,  on  the  Hayneville 
road  on  the  old  Felder  place,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  vil- 
lage site.  Eight  miles  west  of  Montgomery,  one-half  mile  northwest  of 
the  Selma  Road  on  the  Ashley  place,  there  is  another  village  site. 
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On  the  west  and  east  sides  of  the  old  Jackson  Ferry  road  within  a 
half  mile  of  each  other,  are  found  three  mounds  thought  to  be  mounds  of 
Alibamu  Town.  On  the  Tallapoosa  River,  one-half  mile  west  of  Wares 
Ferry,  there  are  two  large  mounds  that  are  identified  with  the  village  of 
Kulumi  which  contain  burials.  Powatki  Village,  two  miles  north  of  Hun- 
ters Station,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  the  bank  of  the  Ala- 
bama River,  near  the  Charlotte  Thompson  place  on  old  Washington 
Ferry  Road,  there  are  five  mounds  being  arefence  to  the  town  of  Pawokti, 
which  was  near  by.  On  Parkers  Island,  one  mile  south  of  the  junction 
of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  a large  mound  is  found.  On  the 
south  bank  of  Catoma  Creek,  fifty  yards  above  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  bridge  near  the  bank  of  the  creek,  there  is  a large  unidentified 
mound. 

Six  and  one-half  miles  from  Montgomery  on  the  Alabama  River  on 
the  Thrasher  place  are  two  mounds,  one  a domiciliary  and  the  other  a 
burial  mound.  The  latter  is  under  cultivation.  On  the  farm  of  State  Prison 
Number  Four,  there  are  five  mounds  within  a short  distance  of  each  other 
unidentified  but  the  remains  show  an  aboriginal  workshop.  Fourteen  miles 
south  of  Montgomery  on  the  Woodley  Road,  on  the  Jordan  place,  there 
is  a large  unidentified  mound,  while  on  the  south  bank  of  Catoma 
Creek,  near  the  falls  one  mile  above  the  bridge  on  Wire  Road  to  Selma 
on  the  Brewer  plantation,  there  is  a burial  mound.  There  are  two  burial 
mounds  in  the  thirty-acre  field,  and  across  the  stream,  about  one-half 
mile,  in  Big  Eddy  field  is  a large  domiciliary  mound.  At  the  intersection 
of  Wares  Ferry  and  Mt.  Meigs  Station  road  adjoining  the  site  of  old 
Augusta  there  are  two  mounds,  one  of  which  is  almost  obliterated,  the 
other  being  a large  low  flat  top  mound. 

On  Catoma  Creek,  on  the  old  Matthews  plantation  there  are  the 
remains  of  three  mounds.  Two  miles  northeast  of  the  Charlotte  Thomp- 
son plantation  at  the  old  Roquemore  Gravel  Pit  there  is  a mound.  Ten 
miles  from  Montgomery,  on  the  Hayneville  Road,  on  the  old  Felder  place 
there  is  a mound.  One-fourth  mile  south  of  Sellers  Station,  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  on  the  property  of  William  Howard,  there 
is  a large  burial  ground. 

There  were  a number  of  inns  and  taverns  in  Montgomery  County 
in  the  early  days.  About  ten  miles  southwest  of  Montgomery,  on  the  old 
Federal  Road,  near  the  Moseley  place  on  the  Mobile  Highway,  there 
was  an  early  tavern,  Bonum’s  blouse,  built  in  1820.  It  was  also  a promi- 
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nent  stage  stop.  Freeney’s  Tavern  where  General  LaFayette  was  enter- 
tained on  his  visit  to  Alabama  in  1825,  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Tal- 
lapoosa and  Commerce  Streets  and  is  the  present  site  of  the  Solomon 
building.  This  tavern  was  built  in  1822  by  Col.  Clement  Freeney,  and 
was  ninety  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Bell 
Tavern,  on  account  of  the  bell  that  surmounted  it.  This  bell  is  now  in  the 
musuem  collections  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History.  In  1825  this  was  the  largest  building  in  Montgomery  and  the 
reception  and  ball  for  LaFayette  were  given  here  on  April  4 of  that  year. 
This  ball  was  attended  by  all  early  Statesmen  of  Alabama  and  Chilly  Mc- 
Intosh, Creek  Indian  leader. 

Globe  Tavern  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  later  Market, 
and  now  Dexter  Avenue,  in  Montgomery.  It  was  built  in  1823  and  at 
that  time  was  called  “Indian  Queen.’  In  1827  the  name  was  changed 
to  “Globe”  or  “At  the  sign  of  the  Globe”  by  which  name  it  was  called 
until  1830,  when  is  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Lucas  Tavern  was  erected  on  the  old  Federal  Road,  at  the  site 
of  the  present  postoffice  at  Waugh  and  was  operated  by  Walter  B.  Lucas. 
It  was  favorably  known  to  early  stage  coach  travellers  and  on  the  site  of 
this  early  tavern  were  buried  several  mutineers  from  Fort  Toulouse,  in 
1722,  who  were  killed  when  they  resisted  capture. 

Manac’s  Tavern  was  erected  on  the  old  Federal  Road,  about  two 
miles  west  of  where  it  crossed  the  present  Mobile  Road.  This  tavern  was 
built  some  time  before  1811,  and  was  owned  by  Sam  Manac.  Many  fa- 
mous people  of  that  period  stopped  here,  among  them  General  Edmund 
P.  Gaines,  U.  S.  Commander  of  the  southern  division,  Lorenzo  Dow, 
early  Methodist  preacher,  Col.  Jerkins  and  guard  with  Aaron  Burr,  who 
was  being  escorted  to  Richmond,  Va.,  for  trial;  General  Thomas  Wood- 
ward, of  the  First  Alabama  Militia  and  William  Weatherford,  noted  In- 
dian leader. 

The  Mansion  House  on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Commerce 
Streets,  at  the  site  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  was  an  early  tavern  built  about 
1820.  This  was  a stop  for  the  stages  running  over  the  old  Federal  Road 
and  was  later  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  original  Exchange  Hotel. 

Traveler’s  Rest  at  Mount  Pleasant,  on  the  road  from  Montgomery 
to  Line  Creek,  thirteen  miles  from  Montgomery  and  five  fives  from  Line 
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Creek,  was  an  early  tavern,  kept  by  Joseph  H.  Meigs  and  operated  only 
lor  a short  while  from  1825  to  1826.  It  was  later  operated  by  Col.  Clem- 
ent Freeney.  Wood’s  Tavern  on  the  old  Federal  Road  south  of  Bonum’s 
Inn,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Montgomery,  was  an  early  stage  stop. 

Morgan  County.— Situated  in  the  northern  section  of  the  State  it  is 
bounded  by  Marshall,  Winston,  Blount  and  Lawrence  Counties  and  the 
Tennessee  River,  across  which  are  Madison  and  Limestone  Counties.  It 
was  created  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  February  8,  1818,  named  To- 
taea  for  an  Indian  tribe  of  that  name  but  in  1821  changed  to  Morgan, 
honoring  General  Daniel  Morgan,  Revolutionary  hero.  Sommerville  was 
the  County  seat  until  1891,  when  it  was  changed  to  Decatur,  the  present 
County  seat.  During  the  War  Between  the  States,  1861-65,  Morgan 
County  was  visited  by  Federal  troops  who  consumed  the  substance 'of  the 
people.  The  invading  forces  occupied  Decatur  in  1863,  and  were  not  dis- 
lodged until  General  Hood  of  the  Confederate  Army,  flanked  the  town 
and  forced  the  garrison  to  evacuate.  In  the  Southern  part  of  the  County, 
Confederate  troops,  under  General  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  overtook 
General  Streight  of  the  Union  Army  and  a desperate  and  bloody  chase 
that  ended  at  Cherokee,  resulted.  Morgan  County  has  produced  its  share 
of  Governors,  Senators,  Congressmen  and  other  political  and  civic  lead- 
ers of  the  State. 

There  are  a number  of  Indian  mounds  and  a few  town  sites  but 
they  are  unidentified  as  to  their  builders.  At  Chunn’s  Landing,  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  on  the  property  of  Airs.  N.  L.  Chunn,  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  extensive  aboriginal  town.  Numerous  objects  have  been  se- 
cured from  this  site.  In  the  yard  of  a lumber  company  in  Decatur  there 
is  a large  domiciliary  mound  and  one  the  Cotaco  (Tate)  Creek,  just  above 
Chunn’s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee  River,  on  the  Slaughter  place,  there 
is  an  extensive  mound  and  a village  site. 

One-fourth  mile  southwest  of  Chunn’s  Landing  on  the  Tennessee 
River  on  the  same  place  there  are  two  mounds.  One  hundred  yards  above 
the  mouth  of  Flint  River  on  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  property  of  J.  B. 
Gilchrist  there  is  a burial  mound  from  which  some  fine  earthenware  ob- 
jects have  been  secured.  Also  at  Chunn’s  Landing  on  the  property  of 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Chunn,  of  the  Tennessee  River  there  is  a very  considerable 
mound  from  which  objects  have  been  secured.  All  mounds  and  aboriginal 
sites  along  the  Tennessee  River  and  at  the  mouth  of  streams  were  ex- 
plored before  being  submerged  by  the  T.V.A.  development. 
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On  a bluff  overlooking  the  Tennessee  River,  near  Decatur,  there 
was  a Confederate  fort,  built  during  the  early  part  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  This  was  the  scene  of  several  skirmishes  and  was  at  different 
times  in  possession  of  both  Union  and  Confederate  forces. 


A very  handsome  building  in  Decatur,  erected  in  1832,  housed  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  State  Bank.  On  the  front  of  this  building 
there  are  five  large  columns,  that  were  carved  out  of  solid  stone  by  slaves. 
These  columns  still  show  the  marks  of  bullets  made  during  the  War 
Between  the  States.  The  building  was  deeded  to  the  City  of  Decatur  and 
is  now  used  as  a civic  center. 


Three  miles  from  Valhermoso  is  located  King’s  Cave  called  by  the 
Indians  Ittachomma.  It  contains  a series  of  enormous  underground  rooms, 
one  being  a hundred  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  high,  in 
which  are  beautiful  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  In  another  room  250  feet 
long  and  110  feet  high,  there  is  a colony  of  bats  that  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  in  regular  festoons.  Another  beautiful  room  with  natural  stone 
formations  is  100  feet  long  and  is  called  the  “Hall  of  Jupiter.” 


Perry  County Situated  in  the  west-central  part  of  the  State  it  is 
bounded  by  Bibb,  Chilton,  Dallas,  Marengo  and  Hale  Counties.  It  was 
created  by  the  State  Legislature  on  December  13,  1819,  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazzard  Perry,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
War  of  1812.  The  first  County  seat  was  at  Perry  Court  House  near  the 
Cahaba  River  but  it  was  removed  to  the  present  site  at  Marion  in  1822. 


The  Cahaba  towns  of  the  Creeks  were  located  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Cahaba  River.  In  1814,  Col.  Russell  made  an  expedition  against  them. 
It  was  to  these  towns  that  Chief  Manawa  and  his  followers  fled  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend.  Some  aboriginal  remains  are  found  near 
Union  town  and  Newbern  that  give  evidence  of  remote  culture  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization,  characteristic  of  the  Moundville  section.  Many  men 
who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  development  and  history  of  the  State 
have  lived  in  Perry  County,  among  them  being  Governor  Andrew  Barry 
Moore,  James  F.  Bailey,  Richard  B.  Walthall,  distinguished  soldier  and 
Statesman,  Judge  Porter  King,  jurist  and  educator,  Brigadier  General 
George  G.  Johnston,  Confederate  soldier  and  Chancellor  Joseph  R.  John, 
noted  lawyer. 
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There  are  a number  of  unidentified  Indian  town  sites  in  Perry  Coun- 
ty, among  them  about  a mile  from  the  bridge  crossing  the  Cahaba  River 
on  the  Marion  highway,  two  miles  from  Sprott  on  the  Ford  plantation, 
evidences  show  a town  of  great  antiquity.  The  site  covers  nearly  one 
square  mile  and  is  some  distance  from  the  river,  away  from  the  overflow 
district.  A small  stream  flows  southeast  by  the  town  into  the  river,  one- 
half  mile  below.  On  the  west  side  of  the  site  on  which  aboriginal  evi- 
dences are  yet  to  be  found,  is  a flat  top  mound,  more  than  fifty  feet  in 
diameter  and  originally  more  than  ten  feet  high,  which  has  been  nearly 
levelled  by  cultivation.  East  of  the  site  is  a lake  and  on  the  south  a large 
spring.  In  the  cemetery  which  borders  the  lake  on  the  east  a large  num- 
ber of  earthenware  vessels  and  some  stone  artifacts  have  been  dug  up. 

West  of  the  Cahaba  River  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  Old 
Town  Creek,  five-eighths  of  a mile  east  of  the  Marion  and  Centerville 
Road  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Warren,  there  are  the  remains  of  a village 
site,  probably  of  Choctaw  origin.  About  fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Mar- 
ion, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cahaba  River  and  opposite  to  Felix,  there 
was  a town  of  great  antiquity.  The  town  evidently  spread  for  a distance 
along  the  river  as  evidences  are  found  three  miles  upstream  from  the 
town  site. 

Pickens  County—  This  County  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  is  bounded  by  Lamar,  Fayette,  Tuscaloosa,  Greene  and  Sumter  Coun- 
ties and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  State  Line.  In  was  created  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature,  December  19,  1820,  and  is  named  in  honor  of 
General  Andrew  Pickens,  a hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Pickensville 
was  the  first  County  seat,  till  1830,  when  it  was  moved  to  Carrollton,  the 
present  location. 

The  County  is  situated  in  the  domain  that  was  claimed  by  the  Choc- 
taws, the  northern  boundary  being  in  fact  the  boundary  line  between  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  Apart  from  some  Indian  villages  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Sipsey  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  in  DeSotos  time, 
there  were  no  Indian  settlements  within  the  borders  of  the  County.  While 
in  the  later  historical  period  it  was  claimed  by  the  Choctaws,  the  County 
was  really  a part  of  that  great  natural  hunting  ground  established  in  pre- 
historic times  and  frequented  during  the  hunting  seasons  by  the  Creeks, 
Chickasaws  and  Choctaws.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a dispute  arose  between  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws  over  the  owner- 
ship of  the  territory.  They  held  a ball  tournament  in  or  near  the  present 
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City  of  Tuscaloosa,  the  result  of  which  was  to  determine  the  ownership 
of  the  land.  It  was  won  by  the  Creeks,  but  the  Choctaws  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  result.  The  Creeks  gathered  a force  and  marched  into  the  coun- 
try, meeting  and  defeating  the  Choctaws  near  the  present  Pickensville 
in  the  early  part  of  1800.  This  still  did  not  determine  ownership  which 
both  Nations  continued  to  claim. 

DeSoto  passed  through  the  County  in  the  winter  of  1540,  after  leav- 
ing Mauvilla,  and  found  it  thickly  peopled  and  with  an  abundance  of 
maize  (corn)  on  which  he  sustained  his  army.  Although  the  chronicles  of 
his  expedition  report  several  large  towns,  these  have  not  been  definitely 
located.  Mounds  and  town  sites  are  found  along  the  Tombigbee  River 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  do  not  show  burials.  There  is  also  some 
aboriginal  evidence  along  the  Sipsey  River  on  the  southeast.  An  identified 
aboriginal  town  was  Yaknipokana,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  the  definite 
location,  however,  is  uncertain.  The  name  of  this  town  means  “top  of 
the  earth,”  and  indicates  that  it  was  evidently  a deep  and  rock  hill.  The 
town  was  encountered  by  DeSoto  s expedition  in  the  winter  of  1540. 
Among  the  unidentified  mojands  in  Pickens  County  there  is  a group  of 
seven  near  the  confluence  of  Blubber  Creek  with  the  Tombigbee  River. 
Near  Goose  Pond,  in  a swamp  one  mile  west  from  McFaddon’s  Landing, 
on  the  Tombigbee  River  are  several  mounds.  At  Carrollton  there  is  a 
group  of  mounds.  One-fourth  mile  east  of  Summerville  Landing  on  the 
Tombigbee  River  there  is  a large  domiciliary  mound. 

There  is  another  large  domiciliary  mound  on  the  property  of  W.  B. 
Peebles,  near  Windham’s  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  and  another 
large  mound  near  the  old  town  of  Franconia.  Four  miles  above  old  York- 
ville,  on  the  Duncan  plantation,  there  is  a large  mound.  A Choctaw  bat- 
tle ground  located  in  Pickens  County  is  a few  miles  below  Pickensville, 
immediately  south  of  the  present  Brooksville  and  Pickensville  Road  on 
the  Fitzgerald  plantation. 

Pike  County.— This  County  lies  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Montgomery,  Bullock,  Barbour,  Coffee  and  Cren- 
shaw Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature  December  17,  1821, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  noted  soldier  of 
the  War  of  1812,  and  of  previous  Indian  engagements.  The  County  seat 
was  first  at  Louisville,  later  a part  of  Barbour  County,  moving  to  Monti- 
cello  in  1827  and  in  1838  Troy  was  chosen  the  Countv  seat. 
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Pike  County  was  situated  within  the  domain  of  the  Creek  Confed- 
eracy but  up  to  the  Creek  Cession  of  1814,  there  existed  no  Indian  set- 
tlement as  the  territory  was  located  away  from  the  thickly  settled  aborig- 
inal sections,  but  evidence  of  their  travel  through  the  territory,  now  com- 
prising the  County,  are  to  be  found.  During  the  Creek  uprising,  1813-14, 
there  was  a minor  engagement  fought  just  north  of  Hobdv’s  Bridge  on  the 
Pea  River. 

There  are  several  unidentified  Indian  mounds  in  the  County,  among 
them  one  on  Beeman  s Creek,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Troy— on  the  John 
Green  plantation.  On  this  site  there  were  four  burial  mounds  hut  they 
have  now  been  destroyed.  On  the  old  Troy-Orion  road,  one-half  mile 
below  where  the  road  crosses  a small  stream  on  the  former  Fox  Hender- 
son plantation,  there  is  a large  mound  of  red  clay  that  contains  burials. 
There  are  three  mounds  on  the  plantation  of  W.  A.  J.  Mills  on  Indian 
Creek,  twelve  miles  west  of  Troy,  just  off  the  public  road. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  Indians 
camped  just  north  of  Hodby’s  Bridge.  They  committed  some  depreda- 
tion in  Barbour  County  and  were  pursued  by  Gen.  William  Welborn 
who  contacted  them  just  north  of  the  bridge  and  the  Indians,  from  the 
Upper  Creek  town  of  Enatochopka,  fought  fiercely  but  were  almost  an- 
nihilated by  the  American  force. 

Monticello  Inn  was  located  on  Three  Notch  Road  at  old  Monticello. 
This  was  an  early  tavern  and  was  operated  by  John  Law  in  1826. 

Randolph  County.— This  County  lies  in  the  east-central  part  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Cleburne,  Chambers,  Tallapoosa  and  Clay 
Counties  and  on  the  east  by  the  Georgia  State  Line.  It  was  created  by 
the  Legislature,  December  18,  1832,  and  named  in  honor  of  James  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  a Congressman  in  1799.  The  first  County  seat  was  at 
Hedgeman  Trylett’s  Ferry  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  Wedowee.  The  County  seat  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  of  Wedowee  in  the  Fall  of  1834  or  the  Spring  of  1835. 
After  the  removal  of  the  Indians  in  1836-37,  early  settlers  came  in  from 
Fayette  County,  Ga. 

Several  identified  and  several  unidentified  aboriginal  town  sites  and 
cemeteries  have  been  located  in  the  County.  Kitch  Pataki,  an  Llpper 
Creek  town,  th  name  signifying  “Spreading  out  pounding  block,”  that  is 
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a block  of  wood  on  which  to  crush  maize.  This  town  was  located  on  a 
Creek  of  the  same  name  at  its  influx  into  the  Tallapoosa  River  a few 
miles  below  the  present  village  of  Okfuski. 

There  were  two  towns  by  the  name  of  ‘Lap’  Lako  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles  of  1832  but  only  one  is  mentioned  afterwards.  This  was  an 
Upper  Creek  town  that  was  destroyed  by  the  friends  of  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1814.  The  name  means  “Tall  cane  of  Big  Red/’  The  iden- 
tity of  this  town  is  lost  but  the  legend  is  that  it  was  settled  from  I lull 
wahli.  Another  Upper  Creek  town,  Lutchapaga,  in  Randolph  County, 
was  located  on  the  Tallapoosa  River  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Com 
House  Creek  and  below  Welborne’s  Ferry.  The  name  signifies  “Terrapin 
Gathering  Place.  Loachapoka,  in  Lee  County,  perpetuates  the  name. 
Tuxtukagi,  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  twenty 
miles  upstream  from  Niuyaka,  on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Ma- 
lone was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  on  the  Indian  Trail  from  Hillabi  to 
Etowah,  in  Georgia.  The  town  was  originated  by  the  building  of  “Corn 
Crib  Centers”  by  the  Okfuski  to  support  themselves  during  the  hunting 
season.  This  town  was  moved  in  1831,  and  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  near  Niuyaka.  In  1791,  it  was  mentioned  as  Totokaga. 

One  half  mile  south  of  Trylett’s  Ferry  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River,  near  the  present  town  of  Wedowee,  there  was  a village 
of  the  Indian  Chief,  “Wee  Dow  Wee,”  whose  name  was  given  to  the 
modern  town  near  this  location.  Soon  after  the  founding  of  Wedowee  a 
race  track  and  a smooth  hardpacked  square  of  earth  were  found,  supposed 
to  be  where  the  Indians  held  their  races  and  their  tribal  dances.  Evi- 
dence shows  a town  of  considerable  size  which  bore  the  Indian  name  of 
Wah-Wah-Wee.  On  a hill  one  half  mile  south  of  the  extinct  settlement 
of  Louina,  at  Hunter’s  Ferry  on  the  Tallapoosa  River,  there  is  evidence 
of  the  site  of  a large  Indian  village.  Many  relics  were  recovered  after  the 
freshet  of  1886.  A short  distance  below  Walker’s  Ferry  on  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  there  is  an  aboriginal  cemetery  containing  many  burials. 

Near  the  City  of  Roanoke,  a Confederate  fortification,  Fort  Jones, 
was  built  in  early  1865,  during  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  Fort 
McCrary,  near  that  same  city  was  also  built  during  1865. 

Louina  was  the  site  of  the  old  trading  post  established  by  an  Indian 
woman,  Louina,  about  1830,  and  was  named  for  her.  This  post  was  the 
metropolis  of  its  day  and  section.  Louina  sold  the  trading  post  when  the 
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Indians  were  removed  to  the  west  about  1836.  The  grist  mill  of  the  old 
trading  post  still  stands  and  the  hopper  is  large  enough  to  hold  twenty 
bushels  of  corn. 

Seven  miles  northeast  of  Wedowee,  on  the  property  formerly  owned 
by  G.  O.  Hill,  and  one-half  mile  southwest  of  his  residence,  is  seen  a 
circular  stone  structure,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  with  two  entrances, 
one  of  the  east  and  the  other  on  the  west.  Running  from  this  structure 
in  a northeasterly  direction,  can  be  traced  for  more  than  a mile,  stone 
pillars  about  two  feet  high,  located  one  hundred  yards  apart. 

Russell  County.— This  County  lies  in  the  east-central  part  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Lee,  Barbour,  Macon  and  Bullock  Counties 
and  by  the  Chattahoochee  River  which  is  also  the  State  boundary.  It 
was  created  by  the  Legislature,  December  18,  1832,  from  lands  acquired 
by  the  last  Creek  Cession  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  Gilbert  C.  Rus- 
sell, Indian  fighter  of  the  3rd  U.  S.  Infantry.  On  December  15,  1866, 
part  of  its  territory,  including  Opelika,  was  cut  off  to  form  Lee  County. 
Girard  was  the  first  County  seat,  moved  to  Crawford  in  1839,  then  to 
Seale  in  1868.  In  1935,  the  County  seat  was  moved  to  Phenix  City. 

The  territory  of  Russell  County  has  long  been  identified  with  the 
history  of  the  country.  Kawita  (Coweta)  was  long  the  site  of  the  Lower 
Creek  Government  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  points  on  the 
American  continent.  The  last  hostilities  of  the  Creek  War  were  fought 
within  its  border  in  1836.  The  last  engagement  of  the  War  Between  the 
States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  took  place  at  Phenix  City  on  the 
night  of  April  16,  1865.  The  Legislature  of  Alabama  passed  a Bill  ap- 
propriating $25,000  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  erection  of  a suitable 
monument  on  Ingersoll  Hill,  Phenix  City,  commemorating  the  Battle  of 
Girard,  the  last  battle  of  the  War  Between  the  States  .The  Governor  ap- 
proved the  Bill  September  25,  1947.  This  appropriation  was  made  con- 
tingent on  the  people  of  Phenix  City  first  raising  the  sum  of  $22,500  be- 
fore the  State  appropriation  should  be  released. 

Russell  County  is  rich  in  aboriginal  history,  and  in  its  borders  are 
found  many  remains  of  Indian  villages,  cemeteries  and  mounds.  During 
the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1813-14,  Fort  Mitchell  was  a main  base  of  ac- 
tion against  the  Indians.  Many  famous  Indian  trails  and  early  roads 
crossed  the  County,  among  them  the  Broken  Arrow-Coosa  River  Trail, 
later  a part  of  the  first  Federal  Road  and  the  Pensacola  and  Fort  Mitchell 
Road. 
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Many  famous  men  made  their  homes  in  Russell  County,  among 
them  being  James  Abercrombie,  noted  Senator  and  Congressman,  Milton 
S.  Lathan,  U.  S.  Senator  from  California;  Col.  John  Crowell,  noted  In- 
dian Agent;  James  Cantev  and  Robert  A.  Hardaway,  Mexican  War 
heroes;  Solomon  Haydenfelt,  noted  jurist,  native  of  South  Carolina  and 
later  a resident  of  California  and  James  F.  Waddell,  distinguished  officer 
of  the  Confederate  Army. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Russell  County,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Chiaha,  at 
a point  called  “Nanny  Goat  Hill”  on  the  Bend  plantation  of  the  Bend 
I . Hatcher  estate,  was  a Lower  Creek  town  of  great  importance,  Apa- 
latchukla.  It  was  later  called  Talua  ‘Laka.  The  old  town  was  located  one 
and  one  half  miles  south,  but  it  was  abandoned  about  1750,  on  account 
of  its  unhealthy  location.  It  was  a “white  town,”  sacred  to  the  peace  and 
no  blood  was  supposed  to  be  shed  there.  In  1760,  this  town  had  sixty  war- 
riors and  was  peopled  by  the  Hitchiti  tribe.  Cauwaoulau,  south  of  the 
old  Federal  Road,  three  or  four  miles  west  of  the  old  Uehee  Postoffice, 
was  a Lower  Creek  village. 


Chiaha,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  below  and 
adjacent  to  Osotchi  was  a Lower  Creek  town,  more  probably  a Hitchiti 
town  and  was  peopled  by  the  Yamassi  Tribe.  The  tribe  had  a fine  stock 
of  cattle  and  horses  and  did  extensive  farming  in  the  locality.  Coweta 
1 Kawita),  the  largest  of  the  Lower  Creek  towns,  was  first  recorded  on  De- 
Lisles  map  of  1707.  It  was  located  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  present 
Broken  Arrow  Creek,  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Fort  Mitchell.  In  1760, 
it  had  150  warriors.  The  town  was  also  known  as  “Bloody  Town.”  It 
was  here  that  the  micos  (chiefs)  met  when  a general  war  was  con- 
templated, and  where  the  captives  and  malefactors  were  put  to  death.  An- 
other town  known  as  Kawita,  or  Upper  Coweta,  was  located  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  about  five  miles  below  Phenix  City,  on 
Cochgalechee  Creek,  two  miles  north  of  Kawita  Talahassi.  This  was  a 
Lower  Creek  town  of  large  size  and  in  1799,  extended  for  two  miles 
along  the  mud  flats  of  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

Haihatgi  was  three  miles  southeast  of  Seale,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream,  known  as  Hiaggee  and  near  its  headwaters.  This  was  a stream  and  a 
Llitchiti  town  of  this  name.  This  stream,  locally  known  as  Hiaggee,  enters 
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the  Chattahoochee  River  just  above  Cottonwood  Landing.  The  word  means 
“The  Groaners.”  Located  on  the  present  Liatchichubbee  Creek,  about  two 
miles  south  of  the  present  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad  station  by  that  name 
was  a small  village,  Hatchi  Tchapa,  peopled  from  Sawokli,  a Lower 
Creek  town  just  southeast.  The  word  means  “Half-way  Creek.'’ 

Hitchiti,  located  in  Russell  County,  Alabama,  and  Stewart  County, 
Georgia,  opposite  the  south  section  of  Fort  Benning  Military  Reserva- 
tion in  Alabama  and  located  by  a marker  at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  was 
a Hitchiti  town.  The  remains  of  the  village  are  still  to  be  seen  between 
Fitzsimmon  s and  McMillan’s  Old  River  Landings.  The  word  is  Musco- 
gee means  “To  Look  Llpstream.”  Hulitaiga,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Fort  Mitchell  Ferry  crossing  of  1825,  was 
a Lower  Creek  town.  It  moved  up  into  Tallapoosa  County  near  Ok- 
fuski,  prior  to  1799,  and  its  lower  site  was  no  doubt  known  by  another 
name  in  later  days. 

Ihagi  meaning  “The  Groaners,’’  three  miles  southeast  of  Seale,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream  known  as  Ihaggee  and  near  its  headwaters, 
was  a Hitchiti  town.  A stream  locally  known  as  Hiaggee,  enters  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  just  above  Cottonwood  Landing. 

Le-Kat-Chka,  twelve  miles  below  Kawita  Talahassi,  which  was  two 
miles  northeast  of  Fort  Mitchell,  just  above  the  Uchee  Trail  from  Sa- 
vannah, which  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River  into  the  Creek  Terri- 
tory, was  a Lower  Creek  town.  The  earliest  recorded  mention  was  in 
1761,  when  it  was  assigned  to  Traders  McCartan  and  Campbell,  by  the 
English.  At  that  time  it  had  twenty  hunters.  The  remains  of  the  town 
are  still  visible.  Little  Chiaha  (Chiahaudshi)  on  Ihagee  Creek,  was  north 
of  Cottonwood  Landing,  and  two  miles  west  of  McClellan’s  Old  River 
Landing.  This  is  the  same  town  as  Chiahudshi  that  was  situated  on  a 
trail  that  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  River.  Okmulgi,  near  Chiaha,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  five  miles  southeast  of  Os- 
watchee  was  probably  a Hitchiti  town.  The  word  means  “water,  it  is 
boiling.” 


Okomi,  located  six  miles  below  Apalachukla,  near  the  mouth  of 
Hatchechubbee  Creek,  was  a small  village  of  the  lower  Creek  Indians. 
Osotchi  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Russell  County  below  the  pres- 
ent Oswichee  Village,  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Seale,  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  the  Federal  Road  and  south  of  the  mouth  of  Uchee  Creek. 
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This  was  a Lower  Creek  village.  Sawokli  was  immediately  below  the 
mouth  of  Hatchechubbee  Creek,  a Lower  Creek  town  built  originally  by 
the  Hitcbiti.  The  word  means  ‘“Raccoon  Town.”  The  warring  chief  was 
appointed  from  the  Raccoon  family  only. 

Tutalosi  was  formerly  in  Georgia,  east  of  and  near  the  present  Tat- 
tillaba  Creek  which  perpetuates  the  name.  This  town  was  located  on  the 
Frank  Pitts  plantation  in  the  Hog  Island  section,  ten  miles  southeast 
of  Seale  and  was  a Hitchiti  town.  Wetumpka  was  located  at  Perry’s  Ford, 
on  Big  Uchee  Creek,  extending  three  miles  upstream.  This  was  a Lower 
Creek  town  and  was  a little  settlement  by  that  name  having  probably 
been  Hospaliga  and  in  white  settlement  days  was  so  called.  The  town 
house  was  at  what  is  known  as  “Stinking  Jim  Pond”  on  the  property  of 
Joseph  T.  Perry,  of  Seale. 

Yuchi  (Uchee)  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  Uchee  Creek,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  River,  two  miles  northeast  of  Oswichee 
on  the  property  of  Dr.  Gordon  Chambers,  of  Columbus,  Ga.  This  was 
a village  of  considerable  size  and  was  peopled  by  the  Uchean  tribe. 

On  the  Chattahoochee  River,  two  miles  north  from  Coweta  and 
seven  miles  below  Phenix  City,  there  is  a domiciliary  mound  that  is  five 
feet  high  and  surrounded  by  a large  aboriginal  cemetery.  Ihagi  mound 
was  on  a stream  known  locally  as  Hiaggee  Creek,  three  miles  southeast 
of  Seale  and  one-half  mile  south  of  the  Fort  Mitchell  Ferry  crossing  of 
1825.  There  are  many  unidentified  mounds  along  the  bank  of  Uchee 
Creek  which  traverses  the  County  from  northwest  to  southwest.  Many 
of  these  mounds  have  been  eroded  and  destroyed  by  cultivation. 

Near  the  line  between  Russell  and  Macon  Counties,  seventeen  miles 
southeast  of  Tuskegee,  four  miles  west  of  the  present  village  of  Uchee, 
south  of  U.  S.  Highway  80,  from  a point  near  Society  Hill,  a fort  was 
built  in  1813,  by  General  John  Floyd,  LI.  S.  Army,  as  a base  of  supplies 
for  his  campaign  against  the  Creek  Indians.  This  fort  was  named  in 
honor  of  Commodore  William  Bainbridge  of  the  War  of  1812  and  was 
located  at  the  old  Federal  Road  which  traversed  Alabama  over  the  route 
of  an  old  Indian  trail.  Fort  Mitchell  is  located  on  a site  near  the  present 
Fort  Mitchell  railroad  station,  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River,  two  miles  east  of  Seale,  and  two  miles  south  of  U.  S. 
Highway  241.  This  fort  was  erected  in  1811,  as  a trading  center  for 
the  settlers  in  the  Creek  country.  In  1813,  Gen.  John  Floyd  and  his  Geor- 
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gia  Militia,  erected  the  breastworks  and  fortifications  in  anticipation  of 
Indian  trouble,  and  for  a concentration  point  and  base  of  supplies,  nam- 
ing the  fortification  “For  Mitchell”  in  honor  of  Governor  David  Brydie 
Mitchell,  of  Georgia.  It  was  then  garrisoned  by  United  States  soldiers, 
who  abandoned  the  post  after  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  west. 
After  being  garrisoned  by  United  States  soldiers,  it  also  became  the  home 
of  the  Indian  Agent,  Col.  [ohn  Crowell.  In  1816,  a U.  S.  Warehouse, 
then  called  factory,  was  established  here,  and  in  1832,  the  Asbury  Mis- 
sion, an  early  Methodist  effort  to  educate  the  Indians,  was  erected  just 
outside  the  confines  of  the  fort.  The  fort  was  also  used  by  many  of  the 
early  leaders  of  Georgia  as  a duelling  ground.  General  Marquis  LaFay- 
ette  was  received  here,  in  1825,  on  his  tour  of  the  United  States.  The  old 
breastworks  are  still  in  evidence,  and  in  the  cemetery  there  rests  .the  re- 
mains of  many  soldiers  and  friendly  Indians  of  the  Creek  War,  1813- 
14. 


Sand  Fort,  located  eight  miles  by  County  road,  northwest  of  Seale, 
on  the  old  Federal  Road,  twelve  miles  west  of  Fort  Mitchell,  was  erected 
in  1836  as  a defensive  work  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  disturbance. 
The  original  outlines  of  the  sand  fortifications  were  visible  until  1900, 
but  have  been  obliterated  since  that  date.  Ingersoll  Hill  in  Phenix  City 
overlooking  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  was  a hastily 
constructed  breastworks  and  trenches  erected  by  the  retreating  Confed- 
erate soldiers  to  stop  the  advancing  Union  forces.  Frantic  efforts  were 
made  to  halt  the  march  of  the  invaders  and  all  boys  who  could  shoulder 
a gun  were  called  upon.  Overwhelmed  by  a superior  force,  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers  made  an  orderly  retreat  across  the  14th  Street  bridge  to 
Columbus,  then  burned  the  bridge  to  halt  the  Union  forces  temporarily. 
This  battle  is  considered  the  last  major  engagement  in  the  War  Between 
The  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  A 

The  first  stage  stop  on  the  Federal  Road  in  Alabama  was  the  Haynes 
Crabtree  House,  later  moved  to  the  Agency  Headquarters  on  the  Creek 
Reservation.  It  was  run  by  the  brother  of  the  Indian  Agent  and  Col. 
Tom  Anthony  of  Philadelphia.  The  officers  from  Fort  Mitchell  took 
their  meals  at  this  tavern,  the  table  fare  being  far  better  than  any  other 
near  by  with  six  or  seven  meats,  four  vegetables,  three  desserts  and  fruits 
in  season,  being  served  daily  for  dinner  and  supper.  The  sleeping  quar- 
ters were  described  as  “the  worst  in  America.”  In  the  days  of  the  Federal 

* See  Monuments  and  Markers,  this  volume. 
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-mad,  these  taverns  or  stage  stops  were  located  on  an  average  or  ibout 
sixteen  miles  apart.  Stops  in  the  Creek  Nation  were  maintained  hy  the 
head  chief  or  some  member  of  his  family,  but  these  chiefs  were  known 
as  “sleeping  (silent)  partners,’’  the  real  owner  being  a white  man.  The 
name  of  the  stop  was  designated  by  the  name  of  some  white  man  or 
some  local  point  of  interest.  In  1830,  the  Haynes  Crabtree  House  was 
occupied  by  Thomas  Crowell,  brother  of  the  Indian  Agent,  Col.  John 
Crowell. 

The  Lewis  Tavern,  at  Fort  Bainbridge,  which  was  near  the  line  be- 
tween Russell  and  Macon  Counties,  seventeen  miles  southeast  of  Tus- 
kegee  and  four  miles  west  of  the  present  village  of  Uchee,  south  of  U.  S. 
Idighway  80,  was  an  early  tavern  and  stage  stop  on  the  Old  Federal  Road. 
In  its  early  years,  it  was  operated  by  Captain  Kendall  Lewis,  formerly 
a United  States  Army  Officer.  This  tavern  was  described  as  “the  finest 
hotel  in  North  America.”  Lewis’  silent  partner  was  his  father-in-law, 
‘Big  Warrior,”  Chief  of  the  Upper  Creeks.  The  tavern  was  a pretentious 
establishment  in  that  ten  travellers  could  be  accommodated  overnight, 
each  given  a single  bed,  a large  wash  basin,  a pitcher  and  towel  for  his 
private  use.  In  1830,  the  tavern  was  kept  by  a Mrs.  Harris  and  in  1836, 
it  was  known  as  Cook’s  Tavern. 

Royston’s  Inn  was  an  early  stage  stop  and  inn  on  the  Federal  Road, 
fourteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Mitchell.  There  is  much  local  tradition  about 
this  early  tavern,  especially  in  connection  with  its  history  in  1836. 

Shelby  County—  Located  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State, 
Shelby  County  is  bound  by  Jefferson,  St.  Clair,  Talladega,  Chilton  and 
Bibb  Counties.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Alabama  Territorial  Legis- 
lature, February  7,  1818.  At  the  time  the  County  was  formed  until  1826, 
Pelham  was  the  temporary  County  seat  but  was  at  that  date  changed  to 
Columbiana  where  it  still  remains.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Shelby, 
first  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

All  of  the  early  maps  fail  to  show  any  aboriginal  settlements  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Coosa  River.  After  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  August  9, 
1814,  all  the  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  Coosa  River  were  required 
to  cross  to  the  east  side  so  as  to  be  in  the  Indian  Reservation.  Among  the 
aboriginal  towns  was  Assilanapi,  on  Yellow  Leaf  Creek,  the  exact  loca- 
tion uncertain.  This  was  an  Upper  Creek  Town,  the  name  meaning 
“Yellow  or  Green  Leaf  Tree.”  Old  Mad  Town,  or  Taluahabsho,  was  an 
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Upper  Creek  village,  the  name  signifying  “Crazy  Town.’’  There  were 
other  Creek  settlements  around  this  town  in  1799.  It  was  situated  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  section  of  the  Creek  Territory  about  ten  miles  south 
of  the  present  Birmingham,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Cahaba  River.  Wi- 
hasha  was,  in  1761,  identified  with  the  town  of  Breed  Camp  and  was 
an  Upper  Creek  town,  the  name  of  which  signifies  "Home  of  Emi- 
grants.” 


One  mile  east  of  Siluria  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
there  is  an  unidentified  mound  made  up  of  a large  stone  heap  showing 
aboriginal  remains.  In  the  extreme  Southern  part  of  the  County,  five  miles 
south  of  Columbiana,  there  was  an  early  foundry  and  iron  works,  built 
in  1846. 


Shelby  Springs  is  seven  miles  southeast  of  Columbiana  on  the  Monte- 
vallo  and  Vincent  Highway.  Here  are  located  four  mineral  springs  of 
noted  medicinal  value.  This  place  was  known  to  the  aboriginees  and  they 
were  reluctant  to  leave  here.  The  early  settlers  were  quick  to  appreciate 
the  medicinal  value  of  these  springs  which  is  recognized  until  the  present 
time.  During  the  War  Between  the  States  the  hotel  there  was  used  as 
a Confederate  hospital  and  many  of  the  patients  who  died  are  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  that  place. 

St.  Clair  County.— Situated  in  the  north-central  part  of  the  State,  St. 
Clair  County  is  bound  by  Blount,  Etowah,  Calhoun,  Talladega,  Shelby 
and  Jefferson  Counties.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Alabama  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  November  20,  1818,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Arthur  St.  Clair,  a Revolutionary  War  soldier.  Ashville  was  incorpo- 
rated as  the  County  seat  in  1822,  there  being  no  County  seat  until  that 
date. 


The  larger  part  of  the  County  was  situated  within  the  domain  of 
the  Creek  Indians.  The  population,  however,  was  mostly  Creek  with  some 
intermingled  Cherokees.  General  Andrew  Jackson  built  Fort  Strother 
within  the  limits  of  the  County,  in  1813,  and  it  was  used  as  a base  of 
operations  against  the  Creeks  during  the  Creek  Indian  War  of  1813-14. 
DeSoto’s  expedition  passed  along  the  Coosa  River,  in  1540,  and  visited 
the  town  of  Tasqui.  From  a point  north  of  Ten  Islands,  along  the  river, 
are  found  numerous  evidences  of  primitive  occupancy. 
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Cataula,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ashville,  was  located  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Big  Canoe  Creek,  and  was  a small  Upper  Creek 
village.  Litafatchi  on  the  south  bank  of  Big  Canoe  Creek,  eight  miles 
north  of  the  present  Ashville,  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  the  word  re- 
ferring to  “making  of  arrows.”  On  October  29,  1813,  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded and  burned  by  Tennessee  troops  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Dyer,  at  the  request  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  who  remained  on  the 
Coosa  River  to  erect  Fort  Strother.  Col.  Dyer  took  several  women  and 

children  as  prisoners  and  confiscated  ah  the  stock,  including  hogs  and 

cattle. 

Otipalin  was  four  miles  due  west  of  Ohatchee  in  Calhoun  County, 
and  across  the  Coosa  River,  at  the  end  of  Ten  Islands  in  Lock  3.  This 
was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  the  name  signifying  “Ten  Islands.”  Fort 
Strother  was  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island  on  which  this  village 
was  located.  Tasqui  was  an  ancient  town  visited  by  DeSoto  July  14,  1540, 
and  mentioned  in  his  chronicles.  It  is  on  the  Coosa  River,  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  Canoe  Creek. 

Fort  Strother,  four  miles  due  west  of  Ohatchee,  and  across  the  Coosa 
River,  was  located  at  the  end  of  Ten  Islands  at  Lock  3,  near  the  point 

where  the  Seaboard  Railroad  crosses  the  Coosa  River.  This  fort  was 

erected  under  the  direction  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  in  November 
1813,  as  a base  of  operations  for  his  campaign  against  the  Creek  Nation. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  John  Strother,  of  the  12th  U.  S.  In- 
fantry, and  was  erected  just  above  a shallow  ford  across  the  Coosa  River. 
In  1540  DeSoto’s  expedition  crossed  the  Coosa  River  at  this  same  ford 
and  in  1863,  General  Rousseau  of  the  Federal  Army  crossed  the  ford  on 
his  way  to  destroy  the  gun  factory  at  Tallassee  in  Elmore  County.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  island  where  this  fort  was  erected  there  had  former- 
ly been  an  Indian  village,  Otipalin. 

Sumter  County.— This  County  lies  in  the  west-central  part  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Pickens,  Greene,  Marengo  and  Choctaw  Coun- 
ties and  by  the  Mississippi  State  Line.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  December  18,  1832  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Thomas 
Sumter,  of  South  Carolina.  Livingston,  the  present  County  seat  was  laid 
out  for  that  particular  purpose  in  1833.  The  Indians  who  inhabited  the 
County  were  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  there  were  four  Nations  at  once 
within  the  limits  of  the  County.  In  a census  taken  in  1831,  by  General 
Armstrong,  the  Choctaws  had  19,000  people,  including  men,  women  and 
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children.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  with  few  exceptions,  all  had  emigrated 
to  the  West.  Evidence  of  primitive  occupancy  is  met  with  at  a number 
of  points  in  the  County.  DeSoto,  when  passing  through  the  County  in 
1540,  found  the  east  side  of  the  Tombigbee  River  thickly  settled,  and  later 
investigation  proved  that  the  west  side  of  the  Tombigbee  was  also  thick- 
ly settled. 

Alamutchee  was  a winter  Choctaw  town,  located  one  mile  from  Ala- 
mutcha  Creek.  Every  winter  a great  number  of  Choctaws  came  here  to 
hunt,  while  the  women  made  baskets.  This  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
great  Chief  Moshulitubbee.  The  town  was  purchased  from  the  Indians 
in  1831,  by  David  Cameron,  of  North  Carolina.  Bodka  Village,  located 
on  both  banks  of  the  Bodka  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  the  present 
Gainesville,  was  a considerable  Choctaw  village.  The  people  from  there 
made  Gaines  Trading  Post,  near  the  present  Gainesville,  their  loitering 
place.  The  special  chief  of  the  town  was  Timmillichee,  a great  favorite 
with  the  early  white  settlers.  He  remained  for  several  years  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  rest  of  his  people  to  the  West  in  1831.  His  reservation  was 
purchased  from  him  by  Governor  John  A.  Winston. 

Chickianose,  a Choctaw  village,  the  name  meaning  “Buzzards  there 
Sleep”  was  on  the  Tombigbee  River.  Pickbone,  on  the  headwaters  of 
Factory  Creek,  six  miles  from  Old  Quilby  town,  was  built  by  a tribe  of 
Choctaws,  the  name  being  given  them  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
the  ancient  Choctaw  bone  picking  ceremonies.  This  town  had  a consid- 
erable burial  ground.  Quilby,  in  Sumter  County,  was  located  on  Quilby 
Creek,  300  yards  from  its  influx  into  Bodka  Creek.  This  was  a Choctaw 
town,  established  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Indian  name  doubtless  being  Oakiatopa.  Koialbi,  pronounced  Quilby  by 
the  Americans  means  “Panther  killed  there.” 

Unidentified  mounds  in  Sumter  County  are  located  one  mile  south- 
east of  the  mouth  of  Quilby  Creek.  At  this  place  there  is  a circular  en- 
closure six  feet  high  and  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter.  Near  by  was  a 
large  mound  with  a flowing  spring.  The  mound  has  been  destroyed  by 
cultivation.  There  are  three  mounds  which  have  been  explored  one  and 
one-half  mile  southeast  of  Simmon’s  Landing,  on  the  Tombigbee  River. 
Many  interesting  relics  have  been  secured  there.  Another  unidentified 
mound  was  near  Hillman’s  landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River.  Near  Bry- 
an’s  barn  there  is  a large  domiciliary  mound.  On  Cedar  Ridge,  three  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  Simmon’s  Landing,  near  West  Place  Land- 
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ing  on  the  Tombigbee  River  there  are  more  than  twelve  mounds  which 
have  been  explored.  Many  interesting  burials  and  ancient  relics  have 
been  found  there.  In  the  woods,  one  and  one-fourth  miles  below  Moscow 
Landing,  between  Sucarnochee  Creek  and  the  Tombigbee  River  there 
is  an  extensive  mound.  Another  unidentified  mound  near  Moscow  Land- 
ing on  the  Tombigbee  River  and  the  property  of  Robert  W.  Larkin,  there 
are  three  mounds. 

Fort  Confederation,  also  known  as  Tombeckbee,  was  located  on 
Jones  Bluff,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  a short  distance 
east  of  the  town  of  Eppes,  on  U.  S.  Highway  11.  This  fort  was  built 
in  1735,  by  a Captain  de  Lussier,  on  order  of  Bienville,  Governor  of  the 
French  Province  of  Louisiana,  of  which  Alabama  was  a part,  for  a base 
of  action  against  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  It  was  accupied  the  following 
spring  by  Bienville,  who  garrisoned  the  post  with  his  French  and  Indian 
soldiers. 


Fort  Tombeckbee  was  surrendered  to  British  troops,  who  renamed 
the  post  “Fort  York,’’  in  1763.  The  British  were  in  possession  but  a short 
time  when  they  abandoned  the  post  and  it  fell  into  complete  disuse.  It 
was  not  occupied  again  until  some  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1765,  probably  about  1783,  by  the  Spaniards.  When  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Spaniards,  they  repaired  and  rehabilitated  the  old  outpost  and  named 
it  “Fort  Confederation.”  While  the  real  seat  of  Spanish  influence,  in 
this  section,  was  at  Fort  St.  Stephen,  Fort  Confederation  held  a position 
of  importance  for  many  years. 

At  this  post,  on  October  18,  1802,  the  Americans,  led  by  General 
James  Wilkinson,  U.  S.  Army,  negotiated  a treaty  with  Pushmataha  and 
Homastubbe,  Choctaw  Chiefs;  the  Americans  acquiring  their  first  ces- 
sion of  lands  from  the  Choctaws  and  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
that  Nation.  As  the  years  advanced,  Fort  Confederation  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  although  it  was  retained  as  a trading  post  for  many  years. 
Three  sides  of  the  fort  are  still  visible  and  are  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation. The  site  is  marked  by  a monument  placed  there  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  in  1914. 

There  are  a number  of  historic  homes  in  Sumter  County. 

Talladega  County.— Situated  just  northeast  of  the  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  State,  Talladega  County  is  bound  by  Calhoun,  Cleburne,  Clay, 
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Coosa,  St.  Clair  and  Shelby  Counties,  being  separated  from  the  latter 
two  Counties  by  the  Coosa  River.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, December  18,  1832,  and  was  named  to  commemorate  the  town 
of  Talladega,  where  the  Creeks  were  defeated  in  a battle  by  General 
Jackson’s  forces,  November  9,  1813.  The  City  of  Talladega  was  chosen 
the  County  seat  upon  the  formation  of  the  County  but  until  the  town 
was  laid  out  and  land  secured  for  the  County  building,  court  was  held 
at  Big  Springs  and  at  Mardisville. 

The  County  is  rich  in  the  remains  of  its  primitive  occupants.  There 
were  in  its  present  border  several  Creek  towns,  one  Shawnee,  one  Chick- 
asaw and  one  Natchez.  DeSoto  in  1540,  passed  through  the  County  and 
spent  some  time  in  Cosa,  then  one  of  the  principal  towns. 

Near  the  Coosa  River,  south  of  Tallasseehatchee  Creek,  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  Rendalia,  was  located  Abi-Hka,  an  Upper 
Creek  town  considered  one  of  the  oldest.  The  village  site  extended  some 
distance  down  the  river  and  on  De  Lisle’s  map  of  1704,  it  was  noted  as 
just  east  of  the  river,  just  above  its  influx  into  the  Pakan  Tallahassee 
Creek.  Belen’s  map  of  1733,  also  places  it  east  of  the  river.  This  town 
was  located  in  the  northern  limits  of  the  Creek  country  and  was  a de- 
fense outpost  against  hostile  tribes  from  the  north. 

Abiku-Dshi  was  five  miles  east  of  the  Coosa  River,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tallasseehatchee  Creek,  on  the  property  of  Adam  Riser,  of  Chil- 
dersburg.  A number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  spoke  Chickasaw. 
The  French  census  of  1760,  gave  this  town  as  having  130  warirors  and 
placed  it  as  being  twenty-five  leagues  from  Fort  Toulouse.  The  English 
Trade  Regulations,  1761,  gave  it  as  having  fifty  hunters  and  it  was  as1 
signed  to  Trader  J.  McGillivray.  Indian  Agent  Hawkins,  in  1796,  says 
of  them:  “They  have  no  fences  and  but  few  hogs,  horses  and  cattle.  They 
are  attentive  to  white  people  who  live  among  them  and  particularly  to 
white  women.” 

Cedar  Creek  was  an  Upper  Creek  village  on  the  Coosa  River  at 
the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek  near  the  present  Talladega  Springs.  In  1813, 
Fort  Williams  was  erected  between  this  village  and  the  Coosa  River,  by 
General  Andrew  Jackson.  There  was  a small  Upper  Creek  town  near 
Choccolocco  Creek,  Chalinlako,  which  perpetuates  the  name,  one-half 
mile  east  of  Dam  5,  on  the  Coosa  River.  Chalykagay  (Sylacoggy)  located 
near  the  present  waterworks  of  the  town  of  Sylacauga,  which  perpetuates 
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the  names,  was  a town  of  great  antiquity  known  to  have  been  inhabited 
in  1740  when  Mottle-d-hodge-o  was  Chief.  This  town  was  chosen  on 
Mitchells  map  in  1755,  as  a Shawnee  town  and  was  called  Sauwanoos. 
In  1758,  it  had  eighty  warriors  and  was  given  as  being  twenty-five  leagues 
from  Toulouse.  The  name  of  the  town  signifies  “Buzzard’s  Roost.” 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  headwaters  of  Talladega  Creek,  just  north 
of  Chandler  Springs  was  a town  peopled  by  the  Chickasaws.  On  Mitch- 
ell’s map  of  1755  it  is  called  Chicachas.  The  French  census  of  1760  gave 
it  forty  warriors,  a total  population  of  around  200  and  spelled  it  Tchika- 
chas.  An  Upper  Creek  town,  meaning  Cane  River,  and  called  Coatchie, 
was  located  east  of  Talladega  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Chehawhaw  Creek. 

In  Talladega  County  between  the  mouths  of  Talladega  and  Tal- 
iasseehatchee  Creeks  one  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Childersburg 
on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad,  was  located  the  historic  town  of  Cosa. 
This  was  a town  of  great  antiquity.  DeSoto  arrived  here  on  July  16,  1540, 
and  stayed  until  August  20th.  He  found  this  town  in  flourishing  condi- 
tion with  plenty  of  food  on  hand.  The  Tristan  de  Luna  Expedition  vis- 
ited the  town  in  June  or  July  of  1560,  and  stayed  three  months.  Thej 
found  thirty  houses  here  and  a neighborhood  of  several  small  villages. 
De  Pardo,  in  1566,  found  the  town  to  be  thriving  and  populous,  having 
150  people.  The  remnants  of  the  town  are  still  visible  one-half  mile  back 
from  the  site  of  the  old  town.  This  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  about 
1755,  most  of  the  inhabitants  living  with  the  people  of  Abikudshi  and 
Natchez,  further  upstream  on  the  Tallasseehatchee  Creek. 

Fife’s  Village,  east  of  Talladega,  was  on  the  east  bank  of  Chehahaw 
Creek.  This  was  a small  Upper  Creek  village.  Jim  Fife,  the  chief,  was 
friendly  to  the  whites.  The  town  was  beseiged  by  hostile  Creeks  at  Lash- 
ley’s  Fort.  Istapago  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  Estaboga  Creek  which 
flows  into  Choccolocco  Creek,  about  ten  miles  above  its  influx  into  the 
Coosa  River.  This  was  an  Upper  Creek  settlement  which  means  “Where 
People  Reside.”  The  remains  of  this  town  are  still  visible.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Choccolocco  Creek  a few  miles  northwest  of  Talladega  on  the 
old  Sterling  Lane  Place  there  was  a small  Upper  Creek  town,  Kan’  Tach- 
ati,  the  name  meaning  “Red  Ground”  or  “Red  Land.”  Kymulga  was  a 
small  town  near  the  old  town  of  Cosa  and  probably  was  thrown  off  from 
it.  It  was  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  County  fourteen  miles  south- 
west of  Talladega.  Kiamukgy  and  Kayomulga  are  other  names  by  which 
the  town  was  known  at  some  period  of  its  history. 
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Naotche,  located  on  the  flats  below  the  ford  on  Tallasseehatchee 
Creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  Sycamore,  was  a Natchez  town.  The 
people  were  originally  from  the  Mississippi  River,  but  about  the  French 
wars  of  1716,  1722  and  1729,  they  took  refuge  with  other  tribes,  mostly 
in  Talladega  County.  They  settled  in  Abikudshi,  but  later  were  given 
this  town  five  miles  upstream.  These  people  had  some  hogs  but  little 
other  stock.  They  were  friendly  to  the  whites  and  among  their  chiefs 
were  Dog  Warrior  and  Chinnabee.  The  women  of  this  tribe  dyed  their 
hair  red,  from  dye  obtained  from  roots.  They  migrated  west  with  the 
Creeks  in  1832.  The  chief,  Chinnabee,  along  with  some  of  his  people, 
were  beseiged  with  hostile  Creeks  at  Lashley’s  Fort. 

On  both  banks  of  Oakchinawa  Creek,  or  Salt  Creek,  near  its  -influx 
into  Big  Shoal  Creek,  there  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity, Oakchinawa.  Tallasseehatchee  was  located  on  the  creek  by  that 
name,  the  exact  location  uncertain.  However,  it  was  an  Upper  Creek 
town.  Talatiga  was  located  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Tal- 
ladega. This  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  and  was  originally  peopled  from 
Abihka,  some  time  before  1750.  The  French  census  of  1760,  gave  this 
town  130  warriors  and  erroneously  spelled  it  “Kalalekis.”  After  the  Battle 
of  Talladega,  at  Lashley’s  Fort  on  November  9,  1813,  General  Andrew 
Jackson  burned  and  destroyed  the  town. 

On  Talladega  Creek,  between  Cosa  and  Eufaula  Old  Town  there 
was  an  Upper  Creek  village  called  Talladega.  A few  miles  below  and 
south  of  Cosa  Old  Town,  on  the  Coosa  River,  there  was  a new  town, 
Talimachusa.  At  the  time  of  DeSoto’s  visit,  August  21,  1540,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  on  hearing  of  the  cruelties  of  DeSoto  at  Cosa,  fled 
and  abandoned  the  town. 

Lashley’s  Fort,  Leslie’s  Trading  Post,  was  located  near  the  present 
town  of  Talladega.  It  was  built  in  1813,  by  Alexander  Leslie,  around 
his  trading  post  for  protection  against  hostile  Indians.  Several  friendly 
Indians  and  white  settlers  were  beseiged  at  this  post  by  hostile  Creeks 
and  were  freed  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  after  a stiff  skirmish  with 
the  Indians. 

Fort  Williams  was  located  on  the  Coosa  River  at  the  mouth  of  Cedar 
Creek  about  six  miles  southwest  of  Fayetteville  and  three  miles  below 
Talladega  Springs.  This  fort  was  erected  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  as 
a base  of  supplies  shortly  before  tbe  Battle  of  Horseshe  Bend  which'' was 
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fought  on  March  27,  1814.  The  fort  was  named  in  honor  of  Col.  John 
Williams,  one  of  General  Jacksons  officers.  There  are  several  soldiers 
and  Indians  buried  in  the  old  fort  cemetery. 

An  engagement  was  fought  at  a place  called  Munford  in  Talladega 
County,  in  1865,  between  some  Confederate  troops  and  Federal  raiders. 
The  Federal  forces  were  victorious  and  they  then  destroyed  the  foundry 
and  other  Confederate  material. 

Kymulgee  Cave  is  the  largest  natural  cave  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
one  chamber  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  sixty-eight  feet  high  at  the  center.  The  colorful  stalactite  and  stalag- 
mite formations  and  a small  lake,  are  some  of  the  interesting  features 
that  may  be  seen.  Unfortunately,  there  have  been  no  lighting  facilities 
through  the  years,  and  the  walls  are  marred  by  smoke  from  the  pitch 
torches  that  have  been  used.  The  visitors  of  more  recent  years  carry  elec- 
tric torches  and  are  conducted  by  native  guides  for  which  a small  fee 
is  charged.  This  cave  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  prehistoric  times 
and  is  referred  to  in  the  Indian  tradition  and  legends  and  also  mentioned 
by  the  first  Indian  Agent,  Col.  Benjamin  Hawkins.  The  property  is  now 
owned  by  private  interests. 

Tallapoosa  County.— Situated  in  the  east-central  part  of  the  State, 
Tallapoosa  County  is  bounded  by  Clay,  Randolph,  Chambers,  Lee,  Ma- 
con, Elmore  and  Coosa  Counties  and  the  Tallapoosa  River,  across  which 
Elmore  is  located.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1832,  and  was  named  for  the  river,  Tallapoosa.  Okfuskee  was 
the  temporary  County  seat  until  1838,  when  Dadeville,  the  present  loca- 
tion, was  chosen. 

The  County  abounds  in  aboriginal  history,  as  many  of  the  Upper 
Creek  villages  and  towns  were  located  along  the  Tallapoosa  River.  In 
1811,  Tecumseh  made  some  of  his  famous  speeches  here,  exhorting  the 
Creeks  to  rise  against  the  white  settlers.  In  1814,  the  battle  which  broke 
the  fighting  power  of  the  Creek  Nation  was  fought  within  its  borders, 
at  Horseshoe  Bend,  not  far  from  the  County  seat. 

Alkehatchi,  located  on  Alkehatchi  Creek,  four  miles  above  its  influx 
into  the  Tallapoosa  River,  was  an  Upper  Creek  town.  In  the  English 
Trade  Regulations,  1761,  this  town  and  Okfuski  were  assigned  to  Traders 
Rae  and  McIntosh.  It  was  peopled  from  Okfuski.  There  was  an  Upper 
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Creek  town,  a branch  town  of  Okfuski,  called  Chatoksofki,  located  on 
the  Tallapoosa  River,  near  the  influx  of  Sandy  Creek  into  that  river 
and  a short  distance  from  Okfuski.  The  name  signifies  “Rock  Bluff.  It 
was  a town  of  considerable  size,  having  143  heads  of  families  in  1832. 
The  people  of  this  town  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  ball 
players  in  the  Creek  Confederacy.  Chattukchufaula,  probably  on  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River,  a short  distance  north  of  the  present  town  of  East  Tallas- 
see,  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  a branch  of  Little  Talisa.  It  was  the 
home  of  Peter  McQueen,  an  Indian  leader  of  1813.  In  August  of  that 
years  the  town  was  destroyed  by  Indians  friendly  to  the  white  settlers. 

Cholocco  Litabixee  (Fort  Tohopeka),  located  in  a bend  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa River,  twelve  miles  north  of  Dadeville,  was  an  Upper  Creek 
town,  of  later  origin,  probably  built  in  the  early  part  of  1813.  The  name 
means  “Florse  Flat  Foot."  It  was  located  at  a point  which  was  a natural 
place  to  erect  a fortification,  and  a breastwork  was  placed  in  front  of  this 
town.  The  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  was  fought  here  on  March,  1814, 
between  American  forces  under  command  of  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  the  Creeks  or  Red  Sticks,  who  had  gathered  here.  The  Creeks  were 
so  badly  defeated  in  this  battle  that  their  fighting  power  was  broken  and 
they  soon  afterwards  sued  for  peace. 

Imuckfa  was  located  at  the  mouth  of  Imuckfa  Creek  near  Horse- 
shoe Bend.  It  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  and  was  used  as  a concentra- 
tion for  the  Creeks  during  the  Creek  War,  1813-14.  In  January  1814, 
General  Andrew  Jackson’s  forces  were  attacked  near  this  town  and  re- 
pulsed the  attackers  after  a furious  battle.  The  name  is  Hitchiti,  and 
means  “a  shell  of  metallic  ornament  of  concave  shape/’ 

Ipisoga  was  an  Upper  Creek  village  on  Sandy  Creek,  a short  dis- 
tance above  its  confluence  with  the  Tallapoosa  River  opposite  the  Indian 
town  of  Okfuski.  It  was  one  of  the  seven  towns  or  villages  thrown  off 
from  the  main  town  of  Okfuski.  In  1799  this  village  had  forty  inhabitants, 
who  had  their  fields  fenced  for  their  livestock. 

Instudshilaiki,  on  the  left  bank  of  Hillabee  Creek,  opposite  the  in- 
flux of  Town  into  Sandy  Creek,  was  a small  Hillabee  village,  the  name 
meaning  “Where  a young  thing  was  found.”  A young  child  was  found 
there  and  that  circumstance  gave  the  town  its  name,  according  to  an 
Indian  legend.  La  ’Lo-Kalka  was  a small  Upper  Creek  town,  a branch 
of  Okfuski  located  on  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  Tallapoosa  River 
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four  miles  above  Okfuski.  Nafolee,  a Creek  Indian  town  shown  on  the 
Mitchell  map  of  1755,  was  just  east  of  old  Talasi  on  Euphaubee  Creek, 
a short  distance  from  the  present  town  of  East  Tallassee.  Niuyaka,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  a short  distance  above  Horseshoe 
Bend,  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle  Creek,  was  an  Upper  Creek  town.  The 
aboriginal  name  is  uncertain  as  “Niuyaka”  was  given  to  it  after  the  In- 
dian Treaty  of  1790,  consummated  at  New  York.  Although  this  town 
was  built  from  Tukpafka,  they  joined  the  Okfuski  tribe.  They  were 
peaceful  and  refused  to  take  any  sides  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Okchayi,  at  or  near  the  old  town  of  Bulger  was  an  Upper  Creek 
town.  The  French  census  of  1760,  showed  it  as  having  130  warriors  and 
as  being  ten  leagues  from  Toulouse.  In  1761,  the  English  Trade  Regu- 
lations gave  it  as  of  seventy  hunters  and  it  was  assigned  to  Traders  Brown 
and  Jackson.  The  people  of  this  town  were  friendly  to  the  white  set- 
tlers during  the  Creek  War,  1813-14. 

Okchayi,  at  or  near  the  old  town  of  Bulger  was  an  Upper  Creek 
mouth  of  Sandy  Creek  and  opposite  the  influx  of  Sandy  Creek  into  the 
River.  It  was  southwest  of  Dadeville  about  forty  miles  northeast  of  Fort 
Toulouse.  This  was  the  largest  town  in  the  Creek  Confederacy,  there 
being  seven  other  towns  near  by  and  adjoining  that  were  built  from 
this  town.  The  British  built  a fort  near  Okfuski  about  1735,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  alienate  the  Creeks  from  the  French  but  the  venture  was  un- 
successful and  was  abandoned  after  several  years.  In  1760,  the  French 
census  gave  this  town  and  its  suburbs  300  warriors.  Upon  the  formation 
of  Tallapoosa  County,  the  County  business  was  transacted  at  Okfuski  for 
several  years  until  the  County  seat  at  Dadeville  could  be  surveyed  and 
buildings  erected. 

Four  miles  above  the  town  of  Niuyaka  and  twenty-four  miles  from 
Okfuski,  “Little  Okfuski”  or  Okfuski’dshi  was  located.  This  was  a small 
Upper  Creek  town  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  It 
was  burned  and  destroyed  by  Gen.  James  White  in  1813,  under  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jacskon  s expedition. 

Pin-Hoti  was  located  on  the  right  bank  of  Sandy  Creek,  a short  dis- 
tance south  of  Dudleyville.  It  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  of  which  Haw- 
kins, in  1848,  says:  “The  land  is  stiff  and  rich  and  lies  well,  the  timber 
is  red  oak  and  hickory,  the  branches  all  have  reed  and  the  land  on  them 
above  the  settlement  has  good  black  oak  sapling  and  hickory.  This  and 
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neighboring  lands  are  fine  for  settlement,  they  have  here  three  or  four 
houses  only,  some  peach  trees  and  hogs  and  their  fields  are  fenced.” 

Saughahatchi,  in  Tallapoosa  County,  was  located  on  a stream  by 
the  same  name,  some  distance  northeast  of  its  junction  with  the  Talla- 
poosa River,  near  the  ford  on  Alabama  Highway  49,  from  Tallassee  to 
Dadeville.  This  was  an  Upper  Creek  town  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  The  name  means  “Rattling  or  Symbal  Creek.”  Suk-at- 
Ispoka,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River  between  Welch  and 
Whaley  Ferries,  twelve  miles  upstream  from  Okfuski,  was  an  Upper 
Creek  town.  The  meaning  was  “Hog  Gathering  Place.”  In  1799,  the  in- 
habitants had  moved  and  joined  the  people  of  Imuckfaw.  In  1760,  it 
was  listed  in  the  French  census  with  Okfuski.  A year  later  it  was  evi- 
dently supported  from  Okfuski  and  divided  into  two  towns,  this  town 
having  130  hunters.  The  English  Trade  Regulations  assigned  it  to  Trad- 
ers Rae  and  McIntosh.  It  was  at  this  town,  on  May  14,  1760,  that  the 
first  white  trader  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Talimuchasi,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Tallapoosa  County,  and  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  was  across  from  Little  Okfuski, 
and  about  four  miles  upstream  from  Niuyaka.  It  was  an  Upper  Creek 
town  that  prior  to  1797,  was  known  as  ‘Tukabatchi  Old  Town.”  When  it 
was  abandoned  the  name  of  Tallahassee  was  added  to  it,  meaning  “Waste 
Town.”  About  1797,  the  Creeks  returned  to  the  same  location  and  re- 
settled the  old  town  giving  it  the  name  of  Talimuchasi,  which  means 
“New  Town.”  In  1832,  it  contained  forty-eight  families  and  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  town  of  Okfuski.  There  was  a small  branch  Hillabee  vil- 
lage, one  of  the  several  small  villages  adjoining  one  another  that  was 
given  the  name  of  Oktahassi.  It  was  located  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  County,  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek,  at  its  influx  into  Town 
Creek,  about  five  miles  due  east  of  Kelly  ton. 

Ufawlee  was  located  two  miles  downstream  from  Okfuski  and  south- 
west of  Horseshoe  Bend.  This  was  an  Upper  Creek  town,  one  of  the 
several  of  the  same  name. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  forty  miles  northeast  of 
Fort  Toulouse  and  near  the  Indian  town  of  Okfuski,  there  was  built  by 
the  British  a fort  called  Fort  Okfuski,  about  1735,  near  the  important 
town  for  which  it  was  named.  The  purpose  of  building  the  fort  was  to 
counteract  the  French  influence  among  the  Upper  Creek  Indians.  The 
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lesult  was  a failure  and  the  post  was  later  abandoned  as  the  Upper 
Creeks  remained  faithful  to  the  French  and  cordially  hated  the  English. 

About  seven  miles  north  of  Jackson’s  Gap,  and  not  far  from  Horse- 
shoe Bend  at  the  influx  of  Emuckfaw  Creek  into  the  Tallapoosa  River, 
was  located  the  battleground  of  Emuckfaw  Creek.  A battle  was  fought 
here  between  General  Andrew  Jackson’s  forces  and  a body  of  Creeks,  on 
January  22,  1814,  near  the  Creek  town  of  Imuckfa.  Following  the  Bat- 
tle of  Talladega,  November  9,  1813,  General  Jackson  heard  of  an  Indian 
concentration  at  this  point,  that  was  planning  an  attack  on  Fort  Arm- 
strong located  in  the  present  Cherokee  County.  General  Jackson  started 
from  Fort  Strother  with  a considerable  force  and  reached  Imuckfa  Creek 
on  the  night  of  January  21,  1814.  At  daybreak,  the  Indians  made  a 
furious  assault  on  Jackson’s  left  flank  which  was  under  command  of 
Gen.  John  Coffee.  Meeting  stiff  resistance,  the  Indians  broke  rank  and 
fled  and  were  pursued  about  two  miles  by  General  Coffee’s  soldiers. 

About  one-half  hour  later,  the  battle  was  renewed  by  an  attack  upon 
Jackson’s  right  flank,  which  was  a feint  to  the  main  attack  on  the  left 
flank,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  previous  battle.  Sending  rein- 
forcements to  the  left  flank,  the  battle  soon  became  general  throughout 
the  whole  line,  and  after  a furious  fight,  the  Indians  withdrew  in  de- 
feat. General  John  Coffee  was  wounded  and  Major  Donelson  was  killed 
in  th  is  battle.  The  battle  so  weakened  General  Jackson’s  forces,  by  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lack  of  supplies,  that  he  de- 
cided to  fall  back  to  Talladega,  forty  miles  distant,  to  his  nearest  sup- 
plies. This  withdrawal  caused  the  Indians  to  claim  victory. 

The  Battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  was  fought  in  a bend  of  the  Talla- 
poosa River,  twelve  miles  north  of  Dadeville. 

Old  Dennis  Hotel  was  built  at  Dadeville  in  1836,  and  known  for 
many  years  as  the  United  States  Hotel.  It  is  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation  and  has  the  historic  value  of  being  the  place  where  Johnson 
Hooper  wrote  the  notes  for  his  famous  book  “ Simon  Suggs.” 

Tuscaloosa  County .—  This  County  lies  in  the  west-central  part  of  the 
State  and  is  bounded  by  Fayette,  Walker,  Jefferson,  Bibb,  Hale,  Greene 
and  Pickens  Counties.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Alabama  Terri- 
torial Legislature,  February  7,  1818.  The  name  is  from  the  Choctaw  lan- 
guage and  means  “Black  Warrior,”  the  same  as  the  river  which  runs 
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through  it  and  the  Indian  Chief  whose  capital  city,  Mauvilla,  was  de- 
stroyed by  DeSoto  in  1540.  Tuscaloosa  was  the  first  County  seat  hut  was 
moved  to  New  York  in  1822,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  City  of 
Tuscaloosa.  When  Alabama  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  Huntsville 
was  the  temporary  State  Capital,  pending  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings at  Cahaba.  When  that  town  was  found  to  be  subject  to  river  over- 
flows Tuscaloosa  was  chosen  as  the  new  State  Capital  and  a handsome 
building  was  erected  in  1829.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  the  State  Capital 
was  removed  to  Montgomery. 

There  were  a number  of  aboriginal  towns  in  Tuscaloosa  County. 
Tuskalousas  near  the  present  site  of  Tuscaloosa,  and  located  above  the 
falls  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  was  shown  on  DeLisle’s  map  of  1707. 
However,  it  was  evidently  abandoned  later  as  both  Bossu  and  Adair 
speak  of  it  in  that  way.  On  Mitchell’s  map  of  1755,  the  original  and  cor- 
rect name  Apotakahatche,  meaning  “a  border  town,”  was  placed  on  the 
border  between  the  Choctaw  and  Creek  Nations.  Sylvan  mounds  were 
located  on  the  Old  Foster  plantation  and  consisted  of  an  extensive  group. 
They  were  explored  by  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Science 
expedition  and  many  objects  of  interest  were  found  and  placed  in  that 
Academy  in  Philadelphia.  However,  all  that  collection  was  later  turned 
over  to  the  Heye  Museum  in  New  York  City.  There  is  also  an  unidenti- 
fied mound  at  Foster’s  Ferry  Landing  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  where 
a large  burial  site  also  was  located.  At  McGowin’s  Bluff,  at  Jones  Ferry 
Landing  and  at  Hill’s  Gin  Landing,  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  there 
are  several  mounds,  a few  show  burials  but  they  were  not  burial  mounds. 
At  Snow’s  Bend  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Warrior  River,  ten  miles  north 
of  Moundville,  was  the  site  of  a beautiful  mound  of  the  truncated  pyra- 
mid type,  with  a cemetery.  The  latter  has  now  caved  into  the  river.  There 
was  another  aboriginal  cemetery  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  located  five  miles 
north  of  Moundville  with  less  than  an  acre  in  extent. 


Seminole  Fort  was  near  the  site  of  the  old  Methodist  college  in  Tus- 
caloosa. This  old  Indian  fort  was  circular,  a short  distance  below  Tusca- 
loosa to  the  right  of  an  old  Indian  trail.  After  General  John  Coffee 
burned  Black  Warrior  Town  further  upstream,  October,  1813,  the  Creeks 
gathered  at  this  place.  In  January  1814,  400  Choctaws,  under  Col.  John 
McKee,  crossed  the  Black  Warrior  River  and  so  defeated  the  Creeks  that 
they  left  the  Tuscaloosa  County. 
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Five  miles  north  of  Coaling,  just  above  the  confluence  of  Little  and 
Big  Hurricane  Creeks  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortification, 
the  history  of  which  is  unknown. 

The  Bell  Tavern  was  built  prior  to  1820,  and  was  later  known  as 
tne  Washington  Hotel.  In  1826  while  the  Capitol  building  was  being 
constructed  this  tavern  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Legislature.  In  1832 
the  name  was  changed  to  Washington  Hotel  when  it  was  operated  by 
Samuel  E.  Ewing. 

There  was  another  early  hotel  operated  by  Whatley  and  McGuire, 
known  as  the  “City  Hotel,”  located  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Market 
Streets.  The  Eagle  Hotel  was  oDerated  by  Major  John  B.  Hogan  in  1827, 
and  later  by  Samuel  B.  Ewing,  the  latter  a very  noted  hotel  keeper.  Hal- 
bert’s Tavern  was  on  what  was  later  known  as  McLester  Lot  in  the  City 
of  Tuscaloosa  and  was  the  first  tavern  in  that  County.  It  was  built  of 
clap-boards  in  1816,  by  Joshua  Halbert  and  was  the  center  of  the  early 
pioneer  social  life. 

Walker  County.— This  County  lies  in  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  State  and  is  bounded  by  Winston,  Cullman,  Jefferson,  Tuscaloosa, 
Fayette  and  Marion  Counties.  It  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1824,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  W.  Walker,  of  Madison 
County,  one  of  the  first  two  United  States  Senators  from  Alabama,  Wil- 
liam Rufus  King,  being  the  other. 

The  larger  part  of  the  County  was  in  the  domain  of  the  Upper 
Creeks  and  was  included  in  the  cession  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
August  9,  1814.  Although  in  the  Creek  country,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  recorded  settlements  within  the  County.  It  was  in  that  large,  com- 
mon hunting  ground,  used  by  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  oc- 
casionally by  Cherokees.  The  northwestern  corner  was  in  the  Chicksaw 
country  and  was  included  in  the  cession  of  the  treaty  of  the  Chickasaw 
Council  House,  September  29,  1816.  There  were  no  recorded  Chicka- 
saw settlements  within  the  County. 

Near  the  confluence  of  the  Mulberry  and  Sipsey  Creeks  of  the 
Black  Warrior,  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Jasper,  a band  of  Creeks,  un- 
der Chief  Ochoochee-emathla,  formed  a settlement  in  the  early  part  of 
1800.  During  the  Creek  War,  1813-14,  this  town  was  definitely  hostile. 
Shortly  after  the  entrance  of  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  his  Tennes- 
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see  troops,  into  Alabama  for  a campaign  against  the  Creeks,  he  dis- 
patched Col.  John  Coffee,  October  1813,  to  destroy  this  town.  Upon 
Col.  Coffees  arrival  he  found  it  abandoned  by  the  Creeks  who  had  an- 
ticipated his  coming.  Thereupon  Col.  Coffee  burned  and  destroyed  the 
town.  This,  however,  did  not  disperse  the  Creeks,  who  had,  unknown  to 
Col.  Coffee,  gathered  at  Seminole  Fort,  further  downstream. 

Washington  County.— Located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State, 
Washington  County  is  bounded  by  Choctaw,  the  Tombigbee  River,  across 
which  lie  Clarke  and  Baldwin  Counties,  and  by  Mobile  County  and  the 
Mississippi  State  Line.  It  was  created  June  4,  1800,  by  a proclamation 
of  Governor  Winthrop  Sargent  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  and  is  the 
oldest  County  in  the  State.  It  embraces  all  of  the  country  between  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Pearl  Rivers  and  the  parallel  31°  on  the  south,  and 
ihe  32°  28'  on  the  north.  Sixteen  Counties  in  Mississippi  and  twenty- 
nine  in  Alabama  have  since  been  formed  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the 
original  domain  which  was  three  hundred  miles  east  and  west  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  north  and  south.  The  County  was  named  in  honor  of  Gen. 
George  Washington.  The  County  business  in  1803,  was  transacted  at 
McIntosh  Bluff.  In  1804,  the  County  seat  was  moved  to  Wakefield  and 
a few  years  later  it  was  moved  eighteen  miles  northwest  to  St.  Stephens. 
The  present  County  seat  is  at  Chatom. 

The  Indians  found  by  the  French  in  Washington  County,  were  the 
Tohomees  and  the  Nanihabas,  and  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee River.  The  name  “Nanihba”  means  “hill  above”  and  is  preserved 
in  a place  called  Nanihibee  Bluff.  Below  in  Mobile  County  were  the 
Mobilians.  These  tribes  spoke  Choctaw  and  they  formed  a sort  of  Con- 
federacy, meeting  every  fall  in  a common  council.  They  were  a thrifty, 
agricultural  people,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  French,  Biloxi 
and  the  Mobillilans  procured  a supply  of  corn  from  them.  The  Toho- 
mees were  absorbed  by  the  Nanihabas  and  they,  in  turn,  kept  up  their 
tribal  organization  with  the  Mobillians  until  the  coming  of  the  English, 
at  which  time  they  were  absorbed  into  the  bulk  of  the  Choctaw  people. 

By  the  Choctaw  Cession,  of  April  28,  1763,  Great  Britain  was  given 
all  of  what  is  now  Washington  County,  south  of  the  Choctaw  Boundary 
Line,  which  ran  from  Hatchipki  Bluff,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  to  the 
Buckatunna  River.  This  treaty  was  confirmed  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Confederation,  on  October  2,  1802,  when  the  old 
Choctaw  Boundary  Line  was  marked.  That  part  of  the  county  north  of 
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the  boundary  line  was  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Mt.  Dexter,  on  No- 
vember 16,  1805. 

On  both  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers  are  found  evidences  of 
aboriginal  occupancy.  Urn  burials  are  noted  in  several  places,  and  num- 
bers of  objects  were  secured  in  the  county  in  1905,  by  Dr.  Clarence  B. 
Moore.  At  Choctaw  Bluff  and  at  Barlow  Bend,  on  the  Alabama  River, 
numerous  stone  relics  have  been  secured,  at  points  indicative  of  town 
sites. 


The  first  settlement,  within  the  county,  was  at  Old  St.  Stephens, 
now  a deserted  and  extinct  town.  Wakefield,  where  at  one  time,  stood 
the  courthouse,  is  also  a deserted  town.  On  February  19,  1807,  Captain 
E.  P.  Gaines,  commandant  of  Fort  Stoddert,  and  a file  of  soldiers,  met 
and  arrested  Aaron  Burr,  Ex-Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  was  kept  in  honorable  captivity  at  the  fort  for  over  two  weeks  before 
being  sent  to  Richmond  for  trial  on  treason  charges. 

At  the  site  of  old  St.  Stephens  there  was  a Choctaw  town  of  some 
importance,  the  name  of  which  was  Hobuckintopu.  This  was  the  Choc- 
taw Crossing  on  the  Tombigbee  River.  Fort  St.  Stephens  was  erected  by 
the  Spaniards,  in  1781,  near  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  trading  among 
the  Choctaws.  It  was  on  an  old  trail  from  Mobile  to  the  Upper  Choctaw 
country  and  into  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  About  two  miles  south  of  the 
mouth  of  Bassett’s  Creek  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tombigbee  River  was 
located  Tohomee  Towns.  These  extended  from  the  mouth  of  Bassett’s 
Creek  on  the  north  to  Bates  Creek  on  the  south  and  included  McIn- 
tosh Bluff.  They  were  the  towns  of  the  Tohomee  Tribe  of  Choctaw 
speaking  Indians,  later  absorbed  into  the  Nanihaba  tribe,  which  in  turn 
was  absorbed  into  the  main  Choctaw  tribes.  These  were  agricultural 
towns  and  the  people  did  extensive  farming,  several  times  furnishing  the 
Mobillian  and  Biloxi  Indians  and  the  French  colonists  with  corn. 

At  Three  Rivers  Landing,  on  the  Tombigbee  River,  there  are  sev- 
eral mounds  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  many  burials  have  been  found. 
Artificial  deformation  of  the  skull  was  noted,  and  the  custom  of  placing 
a bowl  over  the  head  of  a burial,  placed  lengthwise,  was  also  noted.  This 
last  custom  was  the  first  such  found  east  of  Arizona.  Just  east  of  the  pres- 
ent Frankville,  near  Santa  Bogue  Creek,  there  is  an  unidentified  Indian 
mound.  There  is  a large  mound  opposite  Peavy’s  Landing,  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee River,  which  is  unidentified.  Near  Bolan’s  Woodvard  there  is  a 
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large  mound,  and  also  near  Gaines’  Landing  on  the  Tombigbee  River 
there  is  an  extensive  mound. 

In  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Washington  County,  three  miles 
north  of  old  St.  Stephens,  there  was  built  in  1813,  by  William  and  John 
McGrew,  as  a defense  against  the  Indians,  a fort  which  was  named  lor 
the  brothers  McGrew.  Near  the  Mobile  River,  Rankin  s Fort  was  built 
in  1813,  by  the  settlers  of  the  vicinity  for  defense  against  the  Indians. 

Fort  Republic,  near  old  St.  Stephens,  was  built  in  1813  by  settlers 
for  the  same  purpose.  Fort  St.  Stephen,  at  Flobuckintopu  Bluff  was 
erected  on  the  Tombigbee  River  at  old  Fort  Stephens.  This  fort  was 
erected  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1769,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  Choc- 
taw Indians  at  that  town  and  other  Choctaw  towns  in  that  country.  The 
old  fort  came  into  American  possession  in  1802,  and  a trading  house, 
then  spoken  of  as  a “factory,”  rapidly  became  the  center  of  interest  in 
the  Choctaw  country  and  the  residence  of  the  Government  Indian  Agent. 

In  1807  the  town  of  St.  Stephens  was  laid  out  and  a road  opened 
lor  trade  with  the  Natchez  country.  In  1811  the,  Federal  road  was 
opened  to  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  Chattahoochee  River  and  a branch  to  Mo- 
bile. When  Alabama  became  a Territory,  this  town  became  the  Terri- 
torial Capital.  Remains  of  the  old  Spanish  reservoir,  earthworks  and 
warehouse  are  still  visible. 

Mobile  Hotel,  on  Royal  Street,  in  old  St.  Stephens,  was  operated 
by  John  U.  Malloy,  about  1820.  Near  old  St.  Stephens,  on  the  old  Fed- 
eral Road  from  Claiborne  to  St.  Stephens  was  located  an  early  tavern  and 
stage  stop  operated  by  David  G.  Jackson,  in  1825,  and  later  by  John 
Jacob  Repsher,  the  place  known  as  Gum  Springs  Tavern. 

North  of  Mt,  Vernon,  west  of  McIntosh  Bluff,  on  U.  S.  Flighway 
43,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  McIntosh  Methodist  Church, 
and  between  the  church  and  the  small  stream  was  where  Aaron  Burr 
was  arrested.  At  this  spot  on  February  19,  1807  Captain  E.  P.  Gaines, 
Commandant  at  Fort  Stoddert,  and  a file  of  soldiers,  met  and  arrested 
Burr,  ex-vice-President  of  the  United  States  on  charges  of  treason.  Fie 
was  taken  to  Fort  Stoddert  where  he  was  kept  as  an  honorary  prisoner 
for  two  weeks  before  being  sent  to  Richmond,  Va.,  for  trial.  There  is 
no  marker  on  the  spot. 
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There  are  three  or  four  pits  on  a small  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Tombigbee  River,  locally  known  as  Indian  Bath  Tubs.  These  pits,  still  in 
good  condition,  were  water  reservoirs  of  the  old  Spanish  Fort  St.  Stephen. 
Cut  into  sandstone,  adjacent  to  Bold  Spring,  they  made  an  excellent  water 
system  for  the  soldiers  stationed  at  the  military  post. 

Wilcox  County.— Situated  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  State,  Wil- 
cox County  is  bounded  by  Dallas,  Lowndes,  Marengo,  Butler,  Clarke 
and  Monroe  Counties.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  State  Legislature 
of  December  13,  1819,  and  was  named  for  Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Wilcox, 
and  army  officer,  who  was  killed  in  a battle  with  hostile  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alabama  River  in  1814,  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Claiborne. 
Canton  Bend  was  the  County  sceat  until  1843,  when  it  was  removed 
to  its  present  location  at  Camden. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Alabama  River,  just  north  of  Camden,  an 
Indian  town,  probably  Choctaw,  and  named  “Humati”  was  visited  by 
DeSoto,  October  7,  1540.  The  name  means  “Turkey  Gobbler’'  and  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  chief  and  not  the  town.  At  the  present  site  of 
Lower  Peach  Tree  deserted  during  the  Creek  Indian  War,  1813-14.  On 
to  Upper  Peach  Tree  near  by.  The  Indians  here  had  extensive  orchards 
of  peaches.  A detachment  of  American  soldiers  found  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Peach  Tree  deserted  during  the  Crek  Indian  War,  1813-14.  On 
Boykin's  Ridge,  on  Pine  Barren  Creek,  near  its  influx  into  the  Alabama 
River,  was  a Mobillian  town,  Nanipacna.  This  town  was  the  successor 
to  Maubilla,  which  was  destroyed  by  DeSoto  in  1540.  In  April,  1560,  the 
Tristan  de  Luna  expedition  established  a colony  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons hre.  Although  the  colony  was  short  lived,  it  was  the  first  European 
settlement  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  town  was  shown  on  De  Crenay’s 
map  of  1733.  The  name  means  “Top  of  the  Hill.”  Uxapita  was  located 
at  the  mouth  of  Pursley  Creek  at  its  junction  with  the  Alabama  River, 
about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Camden.  This  was  an  ancient  Maubillian 
town.  DeSoto’s  expedition  arrived  here  on  Friday,  October  8,  1540,  and 
spent  the  night  here.  DeSoto’s  chroniclers  mentioned  this  as  a new  town 
at  the  time  of  their  visit. 

Four  miles  south  of  Furman,  on  the  property  called  Drake  Fields, 
there  is  a group  of  three  mounds  and  three-fourths  mile  southwest  of 
Webb’s  Landing  on  the  Alabama  River  there  is  an  unidentified  mound 
near  the  landing.  An  extensive  mound  is  located  at  Bufords  Crossing, 
one-half  mile  below  Holly  Ferry,  on  the  Alabama  River.  Another  un- 
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identified  mound,  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Pine  Barren 
Creek,  on  the  south  side  and  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  bank,  is 
four  feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter.  There  is  a group  of  four 
unidentified  mounds  near  Matthews  Landing,  on  the  Alabama  River. 

There  is  an  aboriginal  burying  ground,  in  which  have  been  found 
flexed  burials,  arrow  heads  and  other  relics  near  Caledonia  and  near 
Ackerville  there  is  an  aboriginal  cemetery  containing  burials. 

Winston  County.— Situated  in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  State, 
Winston  County  is  bounded  by  Franklin,  Lawrence,  Cullman,  Walker 
and  Marion  Counties.  It  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1850.  It  was  first  named  Hancock  County,  in  honor  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  but  on  January  22,  1858,  it  was 
charged  to  Winston,  in  honor  of  Governor  John  A.  Winston,  bom  in 
Madison  County,  the  first  native  born  Governor  of  the  State.  The  County 
seat  was  Old  Houston,  but  in  1859  was  removed  to  Houston.  In  1884,  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  location  at  Double  Springs.  The  treaty  with 
the  Chickasaw  Indians  of  1786,  was  signed  at  Hopewell.  On  October  24, 
1801,  a treaty  with  this  same  tribe  was  signed  at  Chickasaw  Bluff,  at 
which  time  permission  was  granted  the  United  States  to  lay  out,  open 
or  make  a wagon  road  between  the  settlement  of  Mero  District  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  those  of  Natchez  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  the 
ferries  to  be  held  and  owned  by  the  Chickasaws.  The  treaty  provided 
for  payment  of  $700.00  by  the  United  States  Government  in  considera- 
tion for  the  right  of  way. 

The  Alabama  Natural  Bridge  in  Winston  County,  near  Phil  Camp- 
bell, in  Franklin  County,  spans  a small  stream  west  of  LI.  S.  Highway  43. 
This  natural  bridge  is  second  in  size  only  to  the  natural  bridge  of  Vir- 
ginia, having  a span  of  115  feet.  It  is  wide  enough  for  three  vehicles  to 
move  abreast  on  its  main  floor.  Hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  a near  by 
cave  are  attributed  to  the  aboriginal  occupants. 
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THE  HISTORY 
of 

OPELIKA 
and  her 

AGRICULTURAL  TRIBUTARY 
TERRITORY 

Embracing  More  Particularly  Lee  and  Russell  Counties,  from 
the  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present  Date. 

By  Rev.  F.  L.  Cherry— “Okossee.” 

(The  first  half  of  this  history  of  Opelika  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Cherry,  was 
published  in  Volume  15,  Number  2.  This  installment  completes  the  his- 
tory.) 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Chewackla  — Judge  Robert  Kellum  — A Childish  Wish  Gratified 
In  Manhood  — ‘ Heaping  Coals”  &c. 

I must  now  transport  my  readers  to  the  banks  of  the  Chewackla,  but 
by  a circuitous  route,  against  which,  those  who  have  patiently  followed 
my  meandering  pen  thus  far,  will  not  revolt,  or  they  would  have  revolted 
long  ago.  East  Alabamians  love  Georgia.  Sandwiched  between  two  great 
rivers,  upon  whose  sineous  surges  float  hundreds  of  graceful  “steam 
palaces,”  transporting  her  products  to  the  Gulf  and  the  ocean  and  upon 
the  banks  of  which  loom  up  skyward  her  grand  fortresses  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  which  are  more  effective  in  establishing,  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  wealth,  influence  and  power  than  the  turreted  castles  of 
ancient,  trans-Atlantic  feudal  times;  where  the  music  of  the  spindle,  shut- 
tle and  loom  add  a fit  refrain  to  the  soft  water-voice  which  plays  around 
the  pondrous  wheels;  whose  scenery,  from  granite  mountains,  oak-crowned 
hills,  pine  clad  forests,  everglade  valleys,  and  island-dotted  seashore  line, 
combine  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  every  tone  w7ith  the  tempature  of 
every  zone  in  miniature:— 

Georgia!  who  carries  proudly,  yet  gracefully  the  well-earned  title  of 
the  “Empire  State  of  the  South,”  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  East  Alabam- 
ians, as  the  land  of  the  birth  of  their  fathers. 
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It  was  in  Clarke  county,  in  a “little  hut  out  of  doors”  in  the  woods, 
March  1804,  that  Judge  Robert  Kellam  was  given  posthumous  birth  and 
of  very  humble  parentage.  In  accordance  with  a dying  request,  he  was 
named  before  he  was  born,  for  his  father,  the  only  mementos  of  whom 
he  has  ever  had  were  a neglected,  grass-grown  grave,  his  mother  s bitter 
tears  in  after  years  and  his  name.  He  had  one  sister  and  two  brothers 
older  than  himself.  His  mother  married  the  second  time  before  he  was 
old  enough  to  realize  the  difference  between  a father  and  a step-father, 
and  would  never  have  had  any  personal  cause  to  rerget  his  father’s  death, 
if  the  successor  to  that  sacred  office  and  relationship  had  been  faithful  to 
his  vows  and  responsibilities  voluntarily  assumed. 

Judge  Kellam  s earliest  recollections  date  as  far  back  as  the  year  1809, 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old.  The  scene  of  these  recollections  was  in 
Jasper  county,  Ga.,  and  it  also  was  a log  home  without  any  enclosure  and 
surrounded  by  forest.  He  remained  with  his  mother  and  subject  to  his 
step-father  until  1818,  and  he  was  14  years  old.  At  this  date,  he  was  pros- 
trated by  a protracted  spell  of  illness,  which  demoralized  his  nervous  sys- 
tem to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  grade  of  a useless  encum- 
brance, and  as  his  step-father  did  not  cherish  parental  ties,  ignored  par- 
ental obligations,  which  resulted  in  his  being  turned  away  from  the  only 
roof,  humble  though  it  was,  under  which  he  could  lay  any  claim  to  pro- 
tection. Though  sixty-six  years  have  intervened  since  that  day,  Judge 
Kellam  vividly  remembers  this  painful  chapter  of  his  early  history,  and 
his  mother’s  tearful  words  at  parting  have  been  ever  present  with  him. 
When  she  discovered  the  inevitable  fate  of  her  child,  who,  at  the  death 
of  the  husband  of  her  youth,  was  the  un-born  pledge  of  his  affection, 
driven  out  from  her  home  against  her  wish  and  will,  doing  violence  to 
the  tenderest  and  yet  the  strongest  ties  of  a woman’s  heart,  she  bundled 
up  his  little  pack  of  clothes  and  following  him  to  the  yard,  sad:  “My  poor 
boy;  all  I have  to  give  you  is  a mother’s  advice,  “Keep  Out  of  Bad  Com- 
pany.” Slow  he  repaid  his  step-father’s  indifference  and  how  he  followed 
his  mother’s  advice  will  be  illustrated  further  on. 

Sick,  homeless  and  without  a cent  in  the  world,  and  with  scarcely 
decent  clothing,  the  embryo  merchant,  judge  and  successful  farmer, 
found  shelter  and  kind  treatment  under  the  humble  roof  and  at  the  hands 
of  his  brother-in-law,  under  whose  care  and  the  recuperative  power  of  a 
good  constitution,  he  was  soon  restored  to  health  and  vigor.  He  then  went 
to  work.  In  1812,  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old  and  living  with  his 
mother,  he  went  one  day  to  the  town  of  Monticello,  and  there,  for  the 
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first  time  in  his  life,  saw  a store,  two  stories  high  and  stocked  with  mer- 
chandise above  and  below.  With  the  ingenious  simplicity  of  a child,  he 
clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed:  “Oh,  how  I wish  I had  such  a store  as 
that!”  But  what  could  he  do?  One  thing  he  could  not  do:  he  could  not 
forget  that  childish  wish.  It  was  indelibly  recorded.  And  with  it  ever  pres- 
ent in  his  heart,  he  went  to  work. 

The  first  money  he  ever  made  in  his  life  and  put  in  his  own  pocket 
was  by  picking  cotton  at  a dollar  a hundred,  when  he  was  fifteen  years 
old.  This  was  the  nucleus  which  in  a few  years  culminated  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  that  wish,  for  he  cherished  an  aching  longing  that  it  should  be 
gratified.  The  sequal  proved  that  “when  there’s  a will,  there’s  a way;”  for 
fifteen  yeaijs  from  the  date  of  that  wish,  he  found  himself  a young  mer- 
chant of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  owner  of  that  selfsame  store, 
stocked  with  merchandize  above  and  below  and  selling  goods  from  be- 
hind the  same  counter,  before  which  he  stood  on  tip  toe  when  a boy  of 
eight  years,  to  receive  his  little  homely  purchases  and  where  he  recorded 
his  childish  wish.  In  his  boyish  struggle  he  aspired  to  a higher  social  grade 
than  that  in  which  he  moved.  He  was  timid,  but  resolved  in  his  very  soul 
that  he  would  rise.  He  dared  not  intrude  upon  a social  rank  which  ignored 
him,  but  set  himself  to  work  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  it,  as  poor  as  he 
was.  This  was  not  done  by  mimicing  those  who,  by  virtue  of  superior 
advantages,  were  able  to  shine  without  any  effort  of  their  own;  but  in- 
stead of  apeing  their  ways  and  manners  by  spending  his  money  as  fast  or 
faster  than  it  was  made,  he  laid  it  up,  or  judiciously  invested  it.  He  took 
care  to  work  and  worked  with  care;  and  though  his  money  came  at  first 
in  quarters  and  dimes,  he  did  not  consider  it  too  small  to  take  care  of. 
His  start  was  made  by  “day  labor,”  on  farms,  in  shops— anywhere,  where 
he  could  get  a job;  and  it  was  soon  set  down  by  those  who  knew  him 
that  he  was  “determined  to  rise,”  and,  of  course,  those  whose  good 
opinion  was  worth  having  was  soon  secured,  the  coast  clear,  the  sea  open, 
and  "Bob  Kellam”  could  get  a job  when  and  wherever  it  was  attainable 
by  any  one. 

By  industry,  close  economy,  dilligence  in  business  and  an  unim 
peachable  integrity,  Judge  Kellam,  in  1828,  when  only  24  years  of  age 
had  secured  the  confidence  of  his  entire  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  while 
standing  behind  his  counter,  attending  to  his  business,  his  friends  came 
to  him  and  offered  the  candidacy  for  clerk  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Jasper 
county,  Ga.,  which  he  accepted,  was  elected  and  filled  the  office,  and 
that  of  treasurer  with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  county  for  ten 
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years.  He  was  then  elected  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  same  coun- 
ty and  served  two  years.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  his  health  failed  and 
he  retired  to  a farm  in  the  country,  being  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Inferior  Court  of  the  same  county. 

In  June  1830,  Judge  Kellam  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Swanson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Swanson,  Sr.,  of  Morgan  county,  Ga.  She  was  a sis- 
ter of  the  late  John  Swanson  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Swanson  of  Tuskegee,  also 
of  P.  H.  Swanson,  Esq.,  long  a merchant  in  Auburn,  all  of  whom  were 
active  factors  in  the  early  development  of  what  is  now  Lee  county. 

In  Dec.,  1846,  Judge  Kellam  emigrated  to  Macon,  now  Lee  county, 
purchasing  land  from  the  late  Alfred  Shorter,  and  moved  to  the  place 
first  settled  by  the  late  Jeptha  Dismukes,  seven  miles  south  of  Opelika 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  Auburn.  This  plantation  lies  on  both 
sides  of  Chewackla  creek,  and  embraces  three  varieties  of  soil— oak  hills, 
creek  bottoms  and  pine  levels.  The  present  commodious  homestead  stands 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  north  bank  of  the  creek  and  was  built  in 
1851,  and  from  which  all  his  daughters  who  were  married,  went  out  as 
happy  brides,  but  all  of  whom  went  down  to  the  grave  in  early  matron- 
hood. 

Judge  Kellam’s  contemporaries  in  the  early  settlement  on  Chewackla 
were  Rev.  Gideon  Powledge;  John  Skinner,  Sr.;  Dr.  W.  G.  Swanson; 
Elisha  Tarver;  Jesse  Taylor;  James  Mitchell;  Baptist  John  Mitchell; 
Methodist  John  Mitchell;  David  Parsons  and  B.  W.  Snisson,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek.  On  the  south  side  were  Bryant  S.  Mangham,  Loxla  Ed- 
wards, Abram  Miles,  and  W.  F.  Dunlap,  up  the  creek.  Down  the  creek 
were  Simeon  Dearing,  William  Patterson,  Noel  Turner,  Daniel  Brinson 
and  Jonathan  Etherege.  All  those  are  now  dead  except  Dr.  Swanson,  of 
Tuskegee,  Rev.  Gideon  Powledge,  of  Florida,  and  Daniel  Brinson,  of 
Texas. 

Judge  Kellam  has  been  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  56  years, 
and  clerk  of  the  same  twenty-five  years,  all  of  which  period  he  has  been 
one  of  its  most  useful  and  zealous  supporters,  at  the  same  time  cherishing 
an  unusual  degree  of  charity  and  Christian  fellowship  towards  those  who 
differing  with  him  in  opinion,  agreeing  to  disagree  with  those  with 
whom  he  cannot  agree,  but  never  antagonizing  Christian  sentiment,  when 
and  wherever  he  recognized  it  in  principle  and  practice. 
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In  1870,  Sept,  the  20th,  Judge  Kellam  was  bereaved  of  the  compan- 
ion of  his  early  manhood,  after  walking  together  hand-in-hand  for  forty 
years  and  who  was  the  mother  of  all  his  children  except  one:  William  1 1. 
Kellam,  died  on  a visit  to  Monticello,  in  1854;  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Hurst,  died 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1882,  John  R.  Kellam  died  in  1838;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Kel- 
lam, died  in  Lee  county,  1852;  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Colquitt,  first  wife  of 
George  Colquitt,  died  in  Hogansville,  Ga.,  1871;  Robert  F.  Kellam,  of 
Louisiana,  Mrs.  Georgia  S.  Barron,  wife  of  Joseph  Barron,  died  in  Ho- 
gansville, 1872,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Colquitt,  wife  of  F.  M.  Colquitt,  died  in 
Lee  county,  1865,  and  Charles  Kellam,  of  Louisiana.  These,  children  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Kellam,  have  all  passed  away,  except  Frank  and  Charles, 
lie  buried  at  Chewackla  Church,  by  the  side  of  their  mother.  Five  of  these 
dead,  married,  leaving  children  to  represent  them  but  one.  One  is  still 
unmarried. 

In  1871,  March  30th,  Judge  Kellam  married  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Sledge, 
nee  Pickett,  of  Opelika.  The  wife  of  his  declining  years  has  given  him 
only  one,  a promising  daughter,  who  is  the  one  only  ray  of  sunshine  left 
to  illumine  the  lengthening  shadows.  This  last  opening  bud  of  promise 
is  Miss  Allice  Gertrude  Kellam,  now  at  school  in  Opelika. 

Judge  Kellam  has  been  an  active  factor  in  church  and  society  wher- 
ever he  has  lived.  The  most  of  his  active  manhood  has  been  devoted  to 
farming  on  the  plantation  where  he  now  lives  embracing  a space  of  near- 
ly forty  years.  His  influence  has  always  been  for  good,  and  it  can  be  safe- 
ly placed  on  record  that  the  tone  of  religious  and  social  sentiment  of  the 
Chewackla  neighborhood  has  never  suffered  or  been  lowered  by  any  act 
of  his  life.  On  the  opening  of  the  war  of  the  States,  his  son,  Robert  F. 
Kellam  was  a schoolboy  in  Tuskegee,  and  when  the  call  for  men  came  to 
the  school  room,  he  laid  aside  his  books  and  entered  the  army,  his  com- 
pany forming  a part  of  the  Regiment  commanded  by  his  uncle,  Col. 
W.  G.  Swanson,  M.  D.,  and  was  in  several  hard  fought  battles  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  came  out  of  the  war  unhurt. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Judge  Kellam  passed  through  the  transition 
state  and  with  the  pioneer  element  of  the  South,  found  himself  very  much 
reduced.  During  the  struggle  he  was  liberal  to  the  soldier  boys,  and  ever 
ready  to  contribute  to  their  necessities. 

In  reviewing  Judge  Kellam’s  career,  it  is  an  instructive  lesson  to  the 
young  men  of  to-day.  Starting  life  a posthumous  boy,  at  the  age  of  four- 
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teen  years,  sick,  without  home,  without  father  or  mother— so  to  speak— 
without  decent  clothing  or  a dollar  to  buy  them,  or  friends  to  assist  him. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  had  built  up  an  independent,  but  not 
u cumbersome  competence,  which,  experience  the  world  over  has  taught, 
is  the  acme  of  worldly  happiness  or  enjoyment.  The  war  came  on  and 
its  close  liberated  twenty-eight  slaves  for  him,  besides  those  he  had  given 
to  his  married  children.  He  is  now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  bearing  the 
infirmities  of  that  age,  enjoys  a good  health  as  at  any  period  of  his  life. 
Judge  Kellam  has  been  a man  of  peace,  and  has  advocated  harmony  and 
a liberal  social  sentiment  all  his  life.  Of  his  nine  children,  he  has  survived 
them  all  but  three.  Six  graves  at  Chewackla  surround  their  mothers. 
Six  bloodwashed  spirits  worship  with  hers  around  “the  great  white 
throne.” 

As  a sequal  to  the  early  experience  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter  I 
will  relate  an  incident  which  illustrates  a noble  trait,  when  developed  in 
any  character:  When  Judge  Kellam  had  reached  place  prosperity,  his  step- 
father, Mr.  J.,  wished  to  purchase  a servant  woman  of  a dealer  at  Monti- 
cello,  the  price  of  which  was  $500.00.  On  paying  the  money  to  the  dealer, 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  bills  was  not  genuine  for  the  amount  its 
apparent  face  called  for,  and  was  discarded  by  the  trader.  Mr.  J.  carried 
the  bill  to  his  step-son: 

“Look  here  Bob,  they  tell  me  that  this  $50.00  bill  is  not  right.  Tell 
me  what  is  the  matter  with  it.” 

The  Judge,  after  glancing  at  the  bill,  answered: 

Why,  Mr.  J.,  it  is  a five  raised  to  a fifty  by  a clumsy  villain.  It  was 
once  worth  five  dollars,  but  now  it  is  worth  only  the  paper  it  is  printed 


“Well  Bob,  what  shall  I dor  The  negro  wants  to  go  with  me  and  I 
want  to  buy  her,  the  price  is  $500.00  and  I have  only  $450.00.  Can’t  you 
loan  me  $50.00?” 

“Certainly,  Mr.  J..  and  I will  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure.” 

The  money  was  received  with  many  thanks  and  a promise  to  return 
the  same  with  what  interest  might  be  charged,  the  servant  bought  and 
carried  home.  In  due  course  of  time  the  Judge  paid  a visit  to  his  mother, 
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which  he  frequently  did  after  he  began  to  prosper.  Mr.  J.  met  him 
kindly,  and  during  the  visits,  paid  the  borrowed  money: 

“Here  is  your  money,  Bob,  how  much  interest  do  you  want  for  the 
use  of  it?  I am  willing  to  pay  what  you  think  proper.” 

“Well  Mr.  J.,  in  consideration  of  your  great  kindness  towards  me 
when  I was  a very  poor,  sick,  and  friendless  boy,  in  driving  me  from  my 
mothers  door,  I take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  charging  you  nothing.” 

It  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  J.,  that  he  had  a conscience,  for 
his  countenance  changed  to  an  ashy  hue  and  his  whole  body  trembled.— 
This  is  what  the  Book  calls  “heaping  coals”  &c. 

There  is  black  walnut  tree  standing  in  Judge  Kellam’s  yard,  which 
was  planted  Mr.  William  Dismukes,  now  of  Mississippi,  in  1838,  when 
he  was  quite  a youth.  It  is  now  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  affords  a pleas- 
ant shade  in  summer  and  is  a prolific  bearer.— Mr.  Dismukes  may  yet,  in 
his  old  age,  visit  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  sit  beneath  the  shade  and 
crack  walnuts  from  this  tree. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  Lollards  — Mr.  Young  Edwards  — Methodism  — Soldier 
Boys  — City  of  the  Dead  — Incident  of  ’36  — Old  Shady  Grove. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  emigrated  from 
England  a family  whose  earlier  ancestors,  as  far  as  is  know7n  to-day  nev- 
er affilliated,  or  had  anything  in  common  with  the  church  of  Rome.  Nei- 
ther did  they  affilliate  with  the  church  of  England.  Nor  were  they  desti- 
tute of  or  insensible  to  that  religious  sentiment  which  is  the  distinctive 
element  of  mans  social  and  moral  being.  They  were  what  in  those  days 
were  called  Lollards;  though,  what  they  believed  as  differing  from  other 
worshipers  of  that  day  and  country  is  not  known  in  this.  But  it  is  known 
that  they  were  compelled  to  conceal  their  places  of  worship  and  them- 
selves also  while  conducting  their  devotional  exercises,  or  be  subject  to 
insult,  arrest,  imprisonment  and  even  the  stake,  for  opinion  s sake.  The 
views  of  the  bold  German  Reformer  had  taken  strong  root  among  the 
rural  districts  of  Germany,  France  and  England,  and  had  developed  in  the 
forming  of  many  sects  in  name,  but  in  fact  were  essentially  the  same  in 
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all  the  leading  points  of  difference  from  the  “Mother  Church/’  all  unit- 
ing in  their  deep  seated  antipathy  to  “Priest  Craft.”  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World  a century  or  so  before  the  rise  of  Martin  Luther  appears,  from 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  to  have  opened  a new  field  for  planting  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  and  it  is  a strange,  yet  truthful  record  of  his- 
tory that,  though  millions  upon  millions  of  treasure  at  the  disposal  and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  most  powerful  crowned  heads  of  the  Old 
World  were  directed  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  Popery  on  a firm 
basis  in  advance  in  the  new,  during  the  first  centuries  of  its  discovery, 
“the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the  free”  is  emphatically  a Protes- 
tant country.  If  America  ever  become  monarchical,  it  must  first  become 
papistic.  A throne  and  a papal  chair  are  twin-evils  on  the  earth. 


The  family  of  which  I speak  were  Protestants,  known  as  Baptists,  and 
settled  in  New  York,  and  it  is  known  that  the  decendants  of  this  emigrant 
family  reached  wast  wealth  and  wide  influence  in  that  city  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
branch  of  this  family  emigrated  to  Virginia,  and  from  this  stock  a branch 
was  established  in  Georgia,  of  which  Young  Edwards  was  a descendant, 
and  was  born  in  Wilkes  county,  in  that  State,  August  20th,  1799,  and 
was  the  oldest  of  a family  of  twelve.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  Mr. 
Edwards  took  a “new  departure”  from  the  family,  which  had  been  Bap- 
tistically  inclined  for  centuries,  by  uniting  with  the  Methodist  Church, 
and  to-day,  the  large  family  connexion  in  Lee  county  inheriting  the  name, 
are  almost,  if  not  quite  without  an  exception,  Methodists.  Mrs.  Long,  his 
sister,  several  years  younger  than  himself,  joined  with  him  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  at  a campmeeting  held  in  Bibb  county,  Ga.,  in  1818.  Mrs. 
Long  died  recently  in  Texas,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years. 
Airs.  Clegg,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  her  daughter. 


On  January  20th,  1822,  Mr.  Edwards  married  Miss  Mary  Perdien 
and  first  settled  as  a farmer  in  Bibb  county,  Ga.,  where  he  lived  until 
1827,  at  which  date  he  moved  to  Talbot  county,  in  that  State,  and  set- 
tled near  Talbotton.  In  the  Autumn  of  1844,  he  emigrated  to  then  Rus- 
sell county,  Alabama,  and  settled  three  miles  southeast  of  Salem,  pur- 
chasing land  from  Mr.  Jack  Cotton.  There  was  but  little  open  land  on 
the  place,  the  most  of  that  having  been  cleared  by  the  Indians  and  was 
known  as  the  Derrysall  field,  once  the  home  of  a chief  of  that  name, 
whose  wigwam  was  standing  at  that  date.  This  chiefs  name  was  given  to 
an  Indian  trail  still  to  be  seen  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Uchee. 
Here  Air.  Edwards  and  his  sons  opened  a productive  plantation,  built  a 
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comfortable  residence  which  is  still  standing,  living  in  plenty,  until  1856, 
he  sold  out  to  his  brother,  the  late  Wilson  Edwards,  and  settled  a place 
one  mile  east,  purchasing  land  from  his  son,  Greene  B.  Edwards,  it  be- 
ting  a part  of  what  was  known  as  the  John  C.  Smith  place.  Here  he  built 
a comfortable  residence  and  opened  a desirable  plantation.  The  place  he 
first  settled  is  now  the  property  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Phelps. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1865,  Mr.  Edwards  lost  the  companion  of  his 
youth  and  the  mother  of  all  his  children.  She  was  a member  of  what  was 
known  as  the  Bible  Christian  Church  in  her  girlhood,  joining  the  Metho- 
dist Church  with  her  husband  in  her  young  wifehood  and  was  known 
to  be  an  humble  Christian,  a devoted  wife  and  loving  mother  all  the  years 
she  tarried  with  them.  Her  many  unassuming  and  noble  traits  of  char- 
acter are  a pleasing  monument  to  her  memory.  On  the  31st  of  August, 
1865,  Mr.  Edwards  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Lawler,  widow  of  the  late  Michael 
Lawler  and  sister  of  the  late  William  F.  Dunlap.  She  died  Dec.  26th, 
1873,  leaving  no  issue. 

On  the  20th  of  Oct.  1876,  he  married  Miss  Letitia  Taylor,  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Marengo  county,  Alabama,  who  survives 
him  without  issue,  and  holds  her  dower  on  the  place  where  he  died  June 
13,  1879,  aged  nearly  eighty  years. 


Mr.  Edwards  had  nine  children— six  sons  and  three  daughters:  Miss 
Georgia  A.  V.  Edwards,  died  August  25,  1847,  Raleigh  N.  Edwards— a 
Confederate  soldier— died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May  1862,  Robert  D.  Ed- 
wards—a Confederate  soldier— killed  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  May 
1862,  (his  burial  and  grave  was  superintended  and  marked  by  his  Cap- 
tain, R.  M.  Greene),  John  W.  Edwards  a Confederate  soldier— died  in 
hospital  in  Montgomery,  in  1863,  Mrs.  Missouri  N.  Hightower,  first  wife 
of  Richard  Hightower,  died  in  the  spring  of  1873  and  Miss  Mary  Ed- 
wards, died  Oct.  17,  1868.  Of  these  six  who  preceded  him  to  the  grave, 
three  were  Confederate  soldiers  and  sacrificed  their  lives  upon  their 
country’s  altar.  Raleigh  died  first  and  his  body  was  deposited  in  a vault 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  place  of  its  sepulture  being  marked  by  his  brother 
Robert,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  and  a description  sent  home  to  his 
friends.  This  was  the  last  they  heard  from  him  alive.  He  fell  in  battle  a 
few  days  after  and  a kind  hand  marked  his  grave.  During  the  winter  of 
1862  Captain  Daniel  Bullard,  now  of  Oak  Bowery,  on  behalf  of  their 
friends  went  after  the  remains  of  these  noble  young  martyrs  and  brought 
them  home.  They  now  rest  in  the  embrace  of  their  native  soil  in  the 
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graveyard  near  the  place  of  their  birth  in  Lee  county.  Raleigh’s  place  of 
deposit  was  found  by  the  description  sent  by  his  patriotic  brother  Robert 
and  the  body  was  identified  among  many  others  by  the  peculiar  confor- 
mation of  some  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand— being  webed  like  the 
feet  of  a waterfowl.  Robert’s  gave  was  found  by  Captain  Greene,  who 
also  identified  the  body  by  the  nature  and  position  of  his  wound— a bul- 
let in  the  centre  of  his  forehead  and  also  by  his  uniform. 

Only  three  sons  of  this  large  and  respectable  branch  of  the  Edwards 
family  in  Lee  county  are  now  living:  Mr.  Greene  B.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Edwards,  near  Salem  and  Mrs.  William  H.  C.  Edwards,  of 
Browneville. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  four  brothers  to  precede  him  in  this  county,  all  of 
whom  lived  for  many  years  near  him,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Old  Shady  Grove  Church,  four  miles  south  of  Salem.  Their  connexion 
with  the  county  was  in  the  early  years  of  its  settlement.  Mr.  Michael  Ed- 
wards and  Mr.  Wilson  Edwards  died  some  years  ago,  both  leaving  fami- 
lies, but  I am  not  informed  as  to  their  having  any  representatives  in  the 
county,  at  this  writing.  Mr.  Ambrose  Edwards  and  Mr.  Spencer  Edwards 
moved  to  Dale  county,  Ala.,  about  thirty  years  ago,  where  they  still  re- 
side. This  Dale  county  branch  of  the  family  is  large,  contributing  gen- 
erously to  the  best  elements  which  go  to  build  up  and  sustain  the  more 
substantial  and  refined  circles  of  church  and  society. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parker,  nee  Trotter,  nee  Edwards,  widow  of  the  late 
Thelston  Parker,  residing  half  mile  south  of  the  Chewackla  Lime  Works, 
in  this  county,  is  the  only  surviving  sister.  The  late  Hon.  Loxla  Edwards 
of  Opelika,  was  a cousin. 

One  of  the  largest  family  burying  grounds  in  Lee  county,  known 
as  the  Edwards  cemetery,  is  situated  about  two  and  a half  miles  south  of 
Salem,  to  the  right  and  in  sight  of  the  road  leading  from  Salem  to  the 
Shady  Grove  locality,  which  has  been  the  place  of  burial  for  this  family 
since  1844,  the  first  interment  being  that  of  a little  child  during  that 
year,  since  which  date,  thirty-five  of  the  name  have  been  buried  there, 
besides  many  others  from  the  surrounding  neighborhoods.  It  is  neatly 
enclosed  and  many  of  the  graves  substantially  covered  over,  and  to  the 
passing  traveller,  is  suggestive  of  a veritable  ‘city  of  the  dead.”  There  is 
no  attempt  towards  ostentation  or  display,  but  simplicity,  neatness  and 
restful  quiet  is  the  ruling  taste.  Four  generations  lie  buried  here.  It  does 
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not  require  repeating  here  that,  eighty  years  ago,  educational  facilities 
were  meagre;  hence,  all  these  old  worthies  were  men  of  the  soil.  They 
were  of  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  in  that  portion  of  what  is  now 
Lee  county,  opening  the  forests  and  building  of  society  for  those  who 
should  come  after  them.  These  sunbrowned  pioneers  were  not  men  of 
books,  further  than  the  Book  of  God  and  the  book  of  Nature.  With  these, 
they  were  familiar.  They  accomplished  the  work  assigned  them  and 
broad  fields,  flourishing  towns  and  rising  cities  are  the  crowning  out- 
comes. And  the  work  I am  now  doing  is  a feeble  attempt  to  do  them 
justice.  And  I labor  in  hope  that  this  work  will  be  a durable  monu- 
ment to  their  memory  for  many  generations  to  come. 


I am  not  definitely  informed  as  to  Mr.  Edward’s  service  in  the  war 
of  1836,  even  if  he  served  at  all;  but  I am  informed  that  some  of  his 
brothers  did;  among  whom  was  Mr.  Spencer  Edwards,  now  of  Dale  coun- 
ty, who  volunteered  and  went  in  a company  from  Talbot  county,  Ga. 

While  this  company  was  in  camps  at  Sand  Fort,  a few  miles  south- 
west of  Columbus,  Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  then  living  in  Talbot  county, 
came  over  and  visited  his  brother  Spencer,  remaining  with  him  one  night, 
in  camps.  Lie  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  Greene  B.  Edwards,  then  a 
lad  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  now  a silver  bearded  patriarch,  residing 
three  miles  south  of  Salem,  who  remembers  the  following  incident  of 
that  visit:  It  was  a day  or  two  after  the  murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Me- 
Kizzie,  by  the  Indians,  on  the  Big  Uchee,  and  a squad  was  detailed  to 
visit  the  locality  and  bury  the  dead.  Mr.  Spencer  Edwards  and  two 
young  men,  named  respectively  Price  and  Oliver,  were  on  this  detail. 
These  two  young  soldiers  did  not  relish  the  duty  assigned  them  and  set 
their  wits  to  work  to  get  out  of  it,  if  possible.  Oliver  resorted  to  his  ac- 
commodating friend,  the  colic,  and,  just  before  the  squad  was  ready  to 
set  out,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a most  violent  attack— so  very  violent 
were  the  gripings  that  his  case  appeared  serious,  and,  of  course,  he  was 
relieved  from  the  duty  by  a substitute.  He  continued  to  grow  worse  until 
after  the  party  left.  About  this  time,  Price  was  discovered  to  have  had  ac- 
cess to  enough  whiskey  to  make  him  helplessly  drunk  and  totally  unfit 
for  any  duty  but  to  quietly  sleep  it  off,  which  he  was  humanely  per- 
mitted to  do,  and  another  substitute  appointed.  When  the  party  had  been 
gone  a sufficient  length  of  time,  the  accommodating  colic  cautiously  held 
upon  its  victim,  the  contorting  paroxysms  gradually  subsiding  and  in  an 
hour,  he  was  quite  well,  feeling  grateful  to  his  friend,  the  colic,  for  re- 
lieving him  of  the  worst  fit  of  fear  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  laughing  in 
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his  sleeve  the  while,  at  the  success  of  his  strategem.  Price  did  not  es- 
cape so  easily,  as  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  designedly  got  drunk  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  this  duty.  During  the  night,  some  of  the  sol- 
diers procured  some  blacking  and  while  he  was  snoring  off  his  heavy  top 
load  of  whiskey,  laid  on  a thick  coat,  completely  obscuring  the  natural 
color  of  his  face  and  neck,  substituting  the  complexion  of  a full  blooded 
African.  The  next  morning,  when  he  awoke,  sufficiently  sobered  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  success  of  his  ruse,  he  was  astonished  to  find  the 
entire  camp  greeting  his  appearence  at  reville  with  an  uncontrolable 
round  of  merriment,  which  he  could  have  gladly  joined,  but  saw  nothing 
to  laugh  at.  The  more  he  looked,  the  more  he  didn’t  see  it,  and  the  more 
ludicrous  did  he  appear.  When  he  did  realize  the  situation,  instead  of 
joining  in  the  laugh,  he  endeavored  to  console  himself  with  the  scornful 
reflection,  that  it  was  “a  poor  joke  to  play  on  a fellow  soldier.”  But  he 
soon  learned  that  the  joke  was  not  so  poor,  that  its  poverty  could  not  de- 
scend several  grades  at  a single  move,  which  was  speedily  done.  On  retir- 
ing to  his  tent  and  calling  for  soap  to  assist  in  removing  his  new  color, 
the  boys  handed  him  a piece  of  tallow,  cunningly  shaped  to  resemble  a 
cake  of  yankee  soap.  And  the  work  of  washing,  scouring  and  scrubing 
began.  But  the  soap  wouldn’t  “lather”  worth  a cent;  and  when  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  of  tallow,  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  blacking,  was  laid 
on  in  the  effort  to  make  it  later,  before  the  luckless  victim  made  the  dis- 
covery, he  was  disgusted  at  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  joke.  And  before 
that  tallow  and  blacking  was  removed,  Price  concluded  that  the  price  of 
relief  from  detail  duty  was  a little  too  high. 


As  stated  before,  Mr.  Young  Edwards  was  a Methodist,  and  it  may 
be  well  to  add  here  that  he  was  a Methodist  after  the  “land-mark”  order, 
which  is  now  supposed  to  have  almost  passed  away,  as  there  are  but  few 
of  that  type  still  living  and  none  of  sufficient  strength  of  character  and 
weight  of  influence  to  successfully  check  the  deleterious  inovations  which 
are  stealthily  creeping  into  that  church.  But  of  this  I should  not  further 
speak  in  this  connexion.  The  spot  where  the  cabin  stood,  serving  as  a 
church  the  congregation  which  afterwards  built  up  Shady  Grove,  is  locat- 
ed nearly  a half  mile  west  from  the  Trotter  place.  This  cabin  was  built 
close  on  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1836,  for  a backwoods  school-house. 
The  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  it  was  by  the  venerable  William  Mi- 
zell,  who  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Metho- 
dism in  East  Alabama,  of  whom  I have  voluminous  and  instructive  notes 
which  will  appear  in  a future  chapter  of  this  history-— Rev’s.  Gideon 
Powledge,  Isaac  Faulkenberry,  David  Lockhart,  Morgan  C.  Turrentine, 
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John  W.  Talley  and  Elias  B.  Story,  are  also  among  the  early  ministers 
who  preached  in  this  little  backwoods  school-house. 

The  initial  members  of  old  Shady  Grove,  now  remembered  by  the 
living,  are  Ambrose  Edwards,  W.  G.  Flake,  Loxla  Edwards,  William  Trot- 
ter, Spencer  Edwards,  Posey  P.  Brooks,  Wilson  Edwards  and  Michael 
Edwards  and  their  respective  families,  some  of  whom  still  survive. 


Early  in  the  forties,  a large  hewed  log  house  was  built  about  two 
hundred  yards  west  of  the  Trotter  residence,  on  a lot  donated  by  the  late 
William  Trotter.  This  was  a place  of  worship  for  the  Methodists  of  that 
section  for  forty  years,  and  was  known  throughout  East  Alabama  as  Shady 
Grove.  The  venerable  oaks  which  still  stand  there  and  will  be  permitted 
to  stand  until  removed  by  natural  causes,  were  mere  bushes  forty-five 
years  ago.  Mr.  Edwards  connexion  with  this  church  began  in  the  fall  of 
1844,  and  immediately  took  rank  as  one  of  its  leading  and  most  influenci- 
al  members,  which  position  he  held,  both  in  an  official  and  private  capaci- 
ty for  a period  of  thirty-five  years.  The  records  of  the  circuits  to  which 
Shady  Grove  was  attached  during  all  these  years,  show  his  name  marked 
‘present’’  at  every  Q.M.,  except  three.  In  1848,  the  log  house  being  in- 
sufficient to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  congregation,  a neat  and 
commodious  framed  building  was  erected  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  old 
one.  From  this  date  until  the  opening  of  the  war,  in  1861,  Shady  Grove 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  wealthy  country 
churches  of  any  denomination  in  East  Alabama.  The  known  piety  of  the 
members  of  this  church  was  of  a high  grade  and  uniform.— There  were 
fewer  spasmodic  professors  and  less  friction  in  the  administration  of 
church  discipline  than  is  generally  met  with.  The  average  attendance, 
both  on  pastoral  and  local  worship  was  uniformly  large,  and  on  Quarterly 
Meeting  occasions  larger  congregations  have  assembled  at  old  Shady 
Grove  Church,  than  ever  seen  at  a country  church  in  the  county. 

Immediately  following  the  close  of  the  war  in  1865  came  a visible 
decline  in  the  prosperity  of  this  church,  resulting  from  deaths  and  changes 
of  residence,  which,  in  a few  years  caused  it  to  lose  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  its  remaining  worshipers.  Young  Edwards  remained  and 
thro’  his  influence  it  may  be  said,  the  little  remnant  was  kept  together 
and  the  house  remained  open  for  stated  worship  several  years  longer  than 
would  have  been  without  it.  In  fact,  the  church  never  dissolved  until 
after  his  death  in  1879.  In  1882,  the  old  house,  after  having  remained  in 
desuetude  two  years,  was  sold,  taken  down,  reerected  and  rededicated  as 
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a house  of  worship  by  the  freedmen  of  their  old  masters  who  worshiped 
in  it  so  long,  and  who  nourished  them  from  their  infancy  and  taught  them 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  so  the  old  church  has  renewed  its 
youth  and  entered  upon  a new  life  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Edwards  was  an 
active  man  all  his  life,  enjoying  almost  uninterrupted  health  down  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  and  though  he  never  reached  or  even  reached  after  what  is 
called  wealth,  he  lived  comfortably,  keeping  a substantial  and  liberal, 
but  not  an  extravagant  board.  He  was  never  a slave-holder  either  by  in- 
heritance or  by  purchase,  but  early  in  his  Alabama  life,  a family  of  free 
negroes  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  his  charge,  under  his  care,  pro- 
tection and  control,  recognizing  him  as  their  lawful  master  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1865. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  this  excellent  man  and  estimating  his 
intrinsic  value  in  the  private  social  walks  of  life,  in  church  and  society, 
it  must  be  said  in  simple  justice  to  his  memory,  without  detraction  to 
others,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  his  numerous  posterity,  that  he 
was  the  peer  of  the  best  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  and  though 
he  sought  no  honors,  he  was  honored  and  trusted  by  all  classes.  The 
wealthy  respected  him  for  his  integrity,  the  poor  loved  him  for  his  vir- 
tues and  all  cherish  his  memory  for  the  good  he  has  done  in  the  world. 

His  children  can  never  recall  one  act  of  his  which  can  lower  the 
standard  of  piety,  moral  and  religious  principle  and  business  integrity 
which  he  practically  sustained,  both  by  precept  and  example  all  the  years 
of  a long  life.  At  his  death,  his  posterity,  reaching  to  the  third  generation, 
numbered  over  one  hundred. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Welch  Emigration  — The  Kenon  Family  — Rev.  H.  ].  M.  Kenon  — 
Miss  Louisa  Kenon  — Miss  Martha  H.  Kenon  — Dr.  Warner  P.  Kenon. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  emigration 
from  the  east  comprised  some  of  the  best  brain  and  muscle  of  the  Old 
World,  there  came  from  Wales  an  emigrant,  who  was  the  founder  of 
The  Kenon  Family  in  America.  This  was  William  Kenon  and  first  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  and  was  the  grand-father  of  the  family  of  that  name  of 
which  this  chapter  will  treat.  This  man  is  recognized  by  his  descendants 
as  being  of  high  social  standing,  as  he  became  connected  with  one  of  the 
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first  families  of  the  “Old  Dominion.” 

On  the  10th  of  January  1776,  a few  months  before  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a sister  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison,  ex-President  of  the  United 
States.  The  father  of  the  East  Alabama  family  of  the  name  was  W.  W. 
Kenon,  the  second  son  of  this  marriage,  born  in  Virginia,  April  1779, 
and  in  early  life  settled  in  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  and  married  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Leverette,  of  Lincoln  county.  Four  children  issued  from  this  mar- 
riage, all  born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  all  of  whom  moved  to  Russell  coun- 
ty, Ala.,  in  1835  and  1836. 

Rev.  H.  J.  M.  Kenon,  M.  D.,  married  Miss  Maria  Hardy,  and  by 
this  marriage,  became  brother-in-law  to  the  late  Rev.  David  Lockhart. 
His  first  settlement  after  marriage  was  where  Salem  now  is  and  engaged 
in  teaching,  living  in  rented  log  cabins  several  years.  About  1841  or  1842, 
he  went  to  Mt.  Jefferson  and  taught  school  and  engaged  in  merchantile 
pursuits  some  years.  During  his  residence  at  Mt.  Jefferson,  he  read  physic 
at  the  office  and  under  the  tutelage  of  Dr.  Tucker,  who  recently  died  in 
Dale  county,  past  ninety  years  of  age.  The  system  of  Medica  Materia 
which  Dr.  Tucker  taught  and  practiced  was  then  known  as  the  Thom- 
sonian  system.  It  is  now  known  as  the  eclectic  system.  About  1847  or 
1848,  Dr.  Kenon  settled  as  a Physician,  at  Greentown,  six  miles  south- 
west of  Salem  and  practiced,  in  copartnership  with  his  brother  Dr.  W.  P. 
Kenon.  In  1850,  he  moved  to  Salem  and  built  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Nelms,  when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Dale  county, 
Ala.  This  house  has  changed  occupants  so  often  and  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession since  that  date  that  I have  been  unable  to  trace  them  correctly. 
Mr.  William  Guy  bought  it  in  1871  and  occupied  it  with  his  son,  Jerry 
Guy,  until  1879,  it  was  rented  to  Mrs.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Bascom  Brooks 
two  years,  followed  by  Mr.  John  Aldridge.  In  1882  Mr.  W.  H.  Reynolds 
bought  it  and  held  it  one  year  when  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Nelms. 
During  the  first  years  of  the  late  war,  Dr.  Kenon  was  Chaplain  of  the 
15th  Ala.  Reg.,  commanded  by  Col.  W.  C.  Oates.  His  health  failing,  he 
resigned  and  moved  with  his  family  back  to  Salem  and  practiced  medicine 
with  his  brother  in  1863,  occupying  the  house  in  which  Dr.  White  lived 
at  his  death.  In  1864,  Dr.  Kenon  left  forever  the  Salem  neighborhood, 
the  scene  of  the  most  active  and  useful  years  of  his  life,  moving  to  Car- 
thege,  Texas,  where  he  died  in  1866  or  1867.  During  his  residence  in 
Dale  county,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  first  wife,  and  afterwards  married 
Miss  Adaline  Mizell,  who  lived  but  a few  years.  After  his  removal  to 
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Texas,  he  married  the  third  time,  of  which  I have  no  notes  further  than 
the  supposition  that  his  widow  still  survives.  Only  two  of  his  children 
are  now  living,  both  in  Texas. 

As  a physician.  Dr.  Kenon  was  successful,  and  as  local  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  very  useful,  and  in  both  these  callings,  was  more 
than  ordinarily  popular  and  his  memory  is  cherished  by  the  old  residents 
of  Salem  and  surrounding  country  as  associated  all  that  is  pleasant  and 
agreeable  during  the  years  of  the  country’s  greatest  prosperity. 

The  second  member  of  this  family  was  Miss  Louisa  Kenon  who  mar- 
ried Mr.  Benjamin  Collier,  a distant  relative  of  the  Collier  family  of 
Opelika,  and  settled  near  Dover  in  Lee  county,  about  1836,  and  died 
there  in  1856,  having  two  children,  both  of  whom,  and  their  father,  now 
reside  in  Coosa  county. 

Miss  Martha  K.  Kenon,  the  second  daughter  and  the  baby  of  the 
family,  married  Mr.  Isaac  Magee  and  settled  in  Girard  in  1835,  and 
opened  a hotel,  the  first  enterprise  in  that  line  ever  undertaken  in  that 
town.  It  was  a framed  building  and  stood  one  hundred  yards  west  from 
the  bridge,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  Here  she  lived  until  the  war, 
during  which,  she  died.  Shortly  after  the  war,  Mr.  Magee  moved  to  North 
Alabama  and  died  in  1874.  There  are  none  to  represent  this  branch  of 
the  family  in  Lee  county.  They  have  a son  residing  in  Atlanta.  Dr.  W arn- 
er  P.  Kenon,  the  youngest  son  and  only  survivor  of  his  generation  of  the 
family,  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  May  30,  1814.  In  1832,  when 
eighteen  years  old  he  commenced  life  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  as  a clerk  in  the 
first  warehouse  ever  opened  in  that  city,  the  firm  name  of  which  was 
Haywood  & Co.,  where  he  remained  until  1834,  when  he  went  into  busi- 
ness by  himself  as  a merchant,  continuing  two  years.  In  1836,  he  came 
into  Russell  and  settled  near  Dover. 

On  Feb.  27,  1840,  Dr.  Kenon  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Story,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Story.  The  first  two  years  of  his  married  life  was 
spent  on  the  place  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Mrs.  Moore  half  mile 
east  of  Mott’s  Mill.  In  1843,  he  went  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Isham  Kenon, 
to  Mt.  Jefferson  and  read  medicine  with  him,  under  Dr.  Tucker.  In  1845, 
he  same  back  to  Russell  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Greentown,  near  Shady  Grove.  In  1846  or  1847,  he  went  to  Wacoochee 
Valley  and  practiced  there  eight  years.  This  was  during  the  palmy  days 
of  that  burg.  His  next  move  was  in  1856  or  1857,  to  where  Hugh  P.  John- 
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son  now  lives,  practicing  his  profession  and  farming  two  years.  In  1859 
or  1860,  Dr.  Kenon  returned  to  Salem,  and  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Railroad.  The  houses  were  burned  some  years  ago  and  the  lot  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Brewington.  He  afterwards  lived  on  the  John 
Adair  place  south  of  the  cross  street,  and  the  north  side.  He  then  bought 
the  place  built  up  by  the  late  John  McCarter,  on  the  corner,  east  from 
the  blacksmith  shop,  and  opposite,  south  of  the  Railroad.  He  finally  pur- 
chased the  Adair  place  and  remodeled  the  houses,  and  materially  improv- 
ing the  whole  place,  where  he  lived  until  about  five  years  ago  he  pur- 
chased the  place  opposite  from  W.  J.  Brewington,  Jr.,  where  he  now  re- 
sides. This  place  is  now  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences  in  Salem. 
During  the  war,  Dr.  Kenon  served  as  surgeon  in  company  K,  34th  Ala., 
commanded  by  Col.  Mitchell,  and  also  as  Brigade  Commissary.  After 
the  war,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Salem  and  continued 
until  1877,  when  he  retired  to  the  privacy  of  home  as  a farmer  and  mer- 
chant, associated  with  his  sons.  The  wife  of  his  manhood  and  declining 
years,  who  is  still  by  his  side,  has  given  him  twelve  children,  three  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  One  son,  Dixon  IT  L.  Kenon  was  killed  in  battle 
in  Maryland,  during  the  war.  I think  this  was  the  oldest  son  to  reach 
manhood  and  was  unmarried.  Eight  still  live:  Mr.  Warner  P.  Kenon,  Jr., 
merchant  in  Salem  and  Columbus,  residing  in  Salem,  Robert  L.  Kenon, 
associated  with  his  brother  in  business,  residing  in  Salem,  Franklin  P. 
Kenon,  farmer,  residing  in  Salem,  Mrs.  Louisa  Dowdell  White,  widow  of 
the  late  Dr.  W.  R.  White,  now  residing  with  her  father.  Mrs.  Julia  D. 
Dunn,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Dunn,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Hill, 
wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  associated  with  his  brothers-in-law  in  business, 
residing  in  Columbus,  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Head,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Elead,  of 
S.  W.  Ga.,  and  Miss  Betty  B.  Kenon,  the  baby,  who  still  keeps  the  sun- 
shine of  filial  love  bright  under  the  home  rooftree,  in  all  weathers.  If  there 
is  any  couple  of  their  age  who  have  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood  near- 
ly fifty  years  and  raised  a large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  to  manhood, 
and  in  their  old  age  have  ample  cause  to  be  proud  of  their  children,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Kenon  is  that  couple. 

Dr.  Kenon’s  war  experience  in  1836  was  stirring  and  somewhat  ex- 
citing. Being  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, a rough  soldier’s  life  suited  his  temperament,  and  he  went  into 
the  excitement  both  from  patriotism  and  for  the  '‘fun  of  the  thing.”  In 
May  of  that  year,  while  at  supper  at  his  father’s  house  near  Dover,  a 
courier  came  to  warn  them  of  the  impending  danger,  stating  that  the  In- 
dians were  playing  havoc  on  the  Lichee,  killing  and  burning  indiscrimi- 
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lately  and  for  them  to  pack  up  and  flee  without  delay,  if  they  wished  to 
save  their  lives.  In  confusion  and  haste,  the  family  packed  up  what  they 
could  conveniently  carry,  and  got  away  that  night,  crossing  the  river  at 
Nettles  Ferry  and  stopped  at  the  Harris  county  camp-ground.  After  get- 
ting things  straight  on  the  other  side,  he  came  back,  and  a company  was 
formed,  electing  Hon.  B.  H.  Baker  captain  and  went  for  the  Indians.  As 
far  as  Dr.  Kenon  now  knows,  all  of  that  company  are  now  dead  except 
himself.  This  company  picketed  the  country  around  Salem  until  the  In- 
dians left  that  immediate  vicinity,  when  it  was  dissolved,  the  Doctor  re- 
turning to  Georgia.  Captain  Brown  was  in  camp  at  Hardeways  Ferry, 
awaiting  orders  and  Dr.  Kenon  joined  his  company,  which  was  made  up 
mostly  of  Alabama  refugees.  They  made  several  trips  over  in  Russell, 
watching  the  houses,  and  about  the  time  the  stages  were  burned.  Dr. 
Kenon  was  on  picket  duty  on  the  north  side  of  the  Little  Uchee,  near 
Moffetts  Mill.  While  on  guard,  he  heard  the  Indians  passing,  laughing 
and  jabbering  all  night.  Being  relieved  at  sunrise  he  reported  to  Capt. 
Brown  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He  and  a comrade  were  detailed  to 
reconnoitre,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  a large  number  of  In- 
dians had  crossed  the  creek  that  night,  going  towards  Wetumpka  Town. 
It  being  contrary  to  orders,  they  could  not  cross  the  creek  and  returned 
to  camp  that  night.  A day  or  two  after,  a large  party  came  over  and  con- 
sidering themselves  strong  enough,  crossed  the  creek  to  Wetumpka  Town, 
finding  the  wigwams  in  good  keeping,  but  no  Indians.  On  cautiously 
looking  round,  they  were  discovered  concealed  in  the  woods.  Dr.  Kenon 
recognized  Tuskoona  Fixico  and  made  for  him.  The  chief  ran  and  the 
Doctor  made  chase  and  an  exciting  race  followed.  There  had  fallen  a vast 
amount  of  rain  and  the  earth  was  full  of  water.  The  wily  Indian  took  to 
the  marshes  and  boggy  places,  knowing  that  his  pursuers  horse  would 
sink  in  the  mire,  and  this  only  saved  him.  He  made  his  escape,  though 
Dr.  Kenon  was  within  fifty  yards  of  him  at  one  time.  On  returning  to 
the  Indian  town  they  found  large  quantities  of  plunder  concealed  in 
their  wigwams,  which  had  been  stolen  from  the  deserted  houses  of  the 
refugees.  This  they  took  charge  of  and  on  their  return  to  camp,  made 
storage  of  it  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Eli  Stroud,  with  instructions  to  deliver 
the  goods  to  their  respective  owners  when  called  for.  The  party  on  reach- 
ing Fort  Brown,  found  everything  quiet,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  re- 
quested their  Captain  to  make  an  effort  to  have  them  discharged,  as  they 
were  in  the  U.  S.  service.  With  this  in  view,  they  went  to  Columbus,  and 
that  night,  a courier  came  in  with  the  startling  intelligence  of  the  burn- 
ing  of  Roanoke  and  they  were  ordered  down  there.  The  Indians  were 
followed  to  a point  below  Lumpkin,  where  they  heard  firing  and  were 
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ordered  to  “ ‘double-quick.”  As  they  advanced,  they  met  Maj.  Jernigan  re- 
tiring, the  Indians  being  too  strong  for  him.  On  meeting  re-inforcements, 
the  Major  turned  back  and  on  reaching  the  battle  ground,  found  one  man 
killed  and  several  wounded,  but  no  Indians.  The  sign  indicated  that  sev- 
eral Indians  had  been  killed  and  carried  off.  One  of  Jernigan’s  wounded 
men  died  the  next  day.  Being  ordered  to  pursue  the  Indians,  Dr.  Kenon 
tells  a good  joke  just  here  at  the  expense  of  his  Primitive  Baptist  friends. 
The  night  before,  in  anticipation  of  a fight  the  next  day,  they  were  con- 
sulting as  to  how  they  should  best  protect  themselves  against  the  Indian 
mode  of  warfare.  Some  suggested  that  it  would  be  best  to  get  behind  a 
tree,  as  that  was  a way  the  Indians  had.  The  Primitive  said  that  was 
foolishness,  for  if  they  were  going  to  be  killed,  they  would  be  killed  any- 
how, tree  or  no  tree,  and  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  avoid  their  fate.  The 
Doctor,  though  no  professor,  said  that  would  not  suit  him  and  if  necessity 
required,  he  would  hunt  a tree.  The  next  day,  sure  enough,  at  Eachaway- 
notchaway  creek,  the  fight  opened,  and  the  Primitives  ran  for  the  biggest 
trees  on  the  battle  field,  and  when  the  Doctor  went  to  hunt  his  tree  to 
shield  him  from  the  Indian  bullets,  lo,  he  found  a Primitive  Baptist 
“ schrouched”  behind  all  the  large  ones,  leaving  only  a slim  sapling  be- 
tween him  and  the  foe! 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Mr.  Kenon  (concluded)  — Family  Relics  — Samuel  Andrews  — 
John  Haygood  Frazer. 

The  Indians  retreated  and  the  troops  pursued,  overtaking  many 
children  abandoned  by  their  parents  to  whatever  fate  might  befall  them. 
The  mouths  of  the  little  pappooses  were  filled  with  moss  and  dry  grass, 
placed  there  to  prevent  them  from  crying,  and  thereby  preventing  them 
from  betraying  their  whereabouts.  The  point  where  the  Indians  made  a 
stand  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  mode  of  warfare.  The  cane  was  high 
and  thick.  The  foe  could  hide  and  pop  away  at  their  pursuers  without 
being  seen.  Tom  Carr,  a friendly  Indian  chief  and  brother  of  Paddy 
Carr,  would  climb  a tree  and  discover  the  whereabout  of  the  Indians  and 
by  moving  his  hand,  direct  the  soliders  what  direction  to  pursue  them 
successfully.  By  this  means  they  were  finally  driven  out  of  the  swamp, 
which  was  about  four  miles  wide  at  that  point,  being  near  the  junction  of 
two  large  creeks. 
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Capt.  Brown’s  company  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eachaway- 
notchaway  battle-ground  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  as  the  Indians  were 
making  their  way  to  Florida,  and  as  the  troops  were  short  of  supplies, 
they  returned  to  Columbus  and  were  soon  after  discharged,  the  war  being 
virtually  ended. 

Mr.  Blake  Thomas  was  a member  of  this  company  and  in  this  cam- 
paign. This  was  a cavalry  company  and  were  paid  $20.00  per  month,  the 
trooper  furnishing  his  own  horse  and  forage.  The  Infantry  were  paid 
$11.00  per  month.  On  the  morning  that  the  Sheriff,  Geo.  W.  Elliott, 
brought  in  the  young  Indian  who  killed  Joe  Marshall,  to  Girard,  Dr. 
Kenon  was  there  and  remembers  a conversation  between  the  prisoner 
and  the  Sheriff: 

“Are  you  going  to  kill  Indian  now?” 

“Oh,  no." 

“Well;  you  no  kill  Indian  now,  give  Indian  something  to  eat." 

Ele  was  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of  Josiah,  but  his 
Indian  name  was  Eas-ko.  He  appeared  to  be  as  sorry  for  having  killed 
Marshall  as  an  Indian  could  be  for  killing  anybody  and  claimed  that  it 
was  a mistake  on  his  part.  According  to  the  prisoners  version  of  the  af- 
fair, he  had  a difficulty  with  another  Indian  a short  time  before  and  had 
resolved  to  kill  him.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  posted  himself  on  the 
road  where  he  expected  his  enemy  to  pass,  waylay  and  shoot  him.  His 
intended  victim  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  About  sunset,  Joe  Marshall 
came  riding  along  the  road  and  Josiah  thinking  it  was  his  man,  shot  and 
killed  him.  Josiah  was  a young  man  raised  by  Marshall  and  it  is  said  that 
the  poor  fellow  appeared  to  regret  killing  his  friend  more  than  any  one 
else.  He  was  hanged  for  the  crime  in  Girard,  and  was  among  the  first 
public  executions  in  the  county.  As  stated  in  a former  chapter,  the  stump 
of  the  tree  under  which  this  murder  was  committed  still  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Mr.  Henry  Gibson’s  field  near  Smith’s  Station. 

Since  entering  upon  the  work  of  this  history,  many  keep-sakes,  heir- 
looms and  family  souvenirs  have  come  under  my  observation,  not  the 
least  noticeable  is  a venerable  wash  pot  which  has  been  in  this  family 
many  generations.  It  was  brought  over  from  Wales  by  the  founder  of  the 
American  stock.  At  his  death,  he  expressed  a wish  that  this  relic  of  his 
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native  land  should  descend  through  the  oldest  son  of  the  succeeding  gen- 
erations bearing  the  name  of  Warner.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Warner  P.  Kenon,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  and  it  is  known  to  be  over  two  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  of  about  fifteen  gallons  capacity  and  bears  the  marks  of 
service,  having  a hole  burnt  in  the  side  about  three  inches  below  the 
rim.  The  legs  also  are  burned  nearly  smooth  with  the  body.  It  is  now  in 
the  keeping  of  the  fifth  generation. 

While  on  the  subject  of  family  relics,  I will  notice  in  this  place  what 
should  have  appeared  in  a preceding  chapter,  but  was  inadvertently 
omited  by  the  oversight  of  a TIMES  compositer: 

There  is  in  the  keeping  of  Mr.  James  M.  Davis,  near  Smith’s  Sta- 
tion, an  article  of  domestic  use  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old,  and  has  been  handed  down  thro’  four  generations  on  the  mother’s 
side,  and  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Davis’  great-grand-mother.  How  many 
generations  prior  to  that,  it  has  passed  through,  is  not  known.  This  relec 
is  a spice,  pepper  and  coffee  mill,  and  has  this  inscription  moulded  over  a 
copper  plate:  “George  Slater  Coffee  Mill.  Much  Improved.  Honi  soil  y 
maty  pense.  Warranted.”  This  ancient  coffee  mill  grinds  coffee  for  the 
fourth  generation  of  the  family  about  as  well  as  the  late  improved  patents 
and  is  likely  to  do  good  service  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Dr.  Kenon’s  sons,  representing  the  name  in  Lee  county,  have  married 
as  follows: 

W.  P.  Kenon  married  Miss  Maggie  Corcoran,  of  Lee  county,  Robert 
L.  Kenon  married  Miss  Lula  Thornton,  of  Lee  county,  Lranklin  P.  Ken- 
on married  Miss  Mollie  Payne  of  Lee  county— three  sons,  all  happily  mar- 
ried, settled  down  in  life  and  prospering,  with  rising  young  families 
growing  up  around  them,  indicating  that  honored  name  is  not  likely  to 
become  extinct. 

W.  P.  Kenon,  the  eldest,  has  reached  a degree  of  prosperity  seldom 
attained  at  his  age— scarcely  forty— and  through  honorable  and  legitimate 
channels  of  enterprise  and  trade.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a “dirty”  dollar 
sticks  to  his  fingers. 


My  ever  willing  reader  will  now  please  follow  me  back  to  near  the 
banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  where  we  will  finish  this  short  chap- 
ter. Early  in  the  settlement  of  the  county  there  appeared  among  the  pio- 
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.leers  a gentleman  named  Samuel  Andrews,  remarkable  for  his  restless 
energy,  never  being  satisfied  to  remain  at  one  place  long  at  a time.  Of 
this  man  I can  learn  but  little,  except  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  more 
settlements,  built  more  cabins  and  opened  more  newgrounds  on  different 
places,  paveing  the  way  for  more  emigrants  and  thus  contributing  more 
towards  encouraging  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  than  any  other 
men  of  his  day.  He  raised  a large  family,  and  died  in  Columbus  some 
years  before  the  war.  Some  of  his  children  still  reside  in  that  city. 

Among  the  many  plantations  first  opened  by  Mr.  Andrews  is  now 
known  as  the  Frazer  homestead.  Away  back  early  in  the  forties,  three 
brothers  came  from  East  Alabama— Alexander,  Addison  and  Haywood 
Frazer,  Alexander  and  Addison  settled  near  Auburn  and  John  Haywood 
Frazer  settled  on  the  place  noted  above,  situated  near  Hardaway’s  Ferry 
and  joining  lands  with  Mr.  Hop  Smith. 

He  was  a native  of  Lincoln  county,  Georgia,  born  in  1814.  His  father 
was  twice  married,  and  was  partial  to  the  name  of  John.  His  first  wife 
gave  him  one,  John  Frazer  and  his  second  wife  gave  him  two,  John 
Anderson  Frazer  and  John  Haywood  Frazer. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Frazer  married  Miss  Catherine  Glaze,  and  followed 
the  occupation  of  a farmer  in  various  counties  in  Georgia  until  1845,  he 
moved  from  Harris  county,  Ga.,  to  the  homestead  in  Lee  county,  Ala., 
nine  miles  above  Girard;  which  bears  his  name,  purchasing  the  lands 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  George  A.  Walker,  who  died  there  1843.  Mr. 
Andrews  built  the  present  residence  and  also  the  cabins  which  preceded 
it,  but  at  what  date  I am  not  informed.  Mr.  Lrazer  was  in  quite  humble 
circumstances  when  he  settled  here,  but  being  a man  of  energy,  having 
a helpmeet  worthy  of  him  and  the  land  being  generous,  he  prospered 
rapidly,  and  at  his  death  in  1863,  after  raising  and  educating  a family  of 
eight  children,  had  reached  an  easy  competency.  Mrs.  Lrazer  died  in  1875. 
Their  graves  are  in  the  Columbus  cemetery. 

Their  surviving  children  are  Mr.  John  A.  Frazer  of  Summerville, 
Ala.,  in  business  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carter,  of  Summer- 
ville, widow  of  the  late  John  M.  Carter,  Mrs.  Martha  Ingram,  wife  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Ingram,  of  Marvyn,  Ala.,  Mrs.  Rowena  McNamee,  wife  of  Mr. 
James  M.  McNamee,  of  Opelika,  Mr.  Arthur  Frazer,  at  the  old  homestead 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Frazer,  of  Lee  county. 
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Miss  Nancy  C.  Frazer  died  in  1861.  Mrs.  Eliza  Pace,  first  wife  of 
Rev.  John  A.  Pace,  died  in  1875.  These  all  moved  in  the  first  circles  of 
society  in  their  respective  localities. 

Mr.  Frazer  respected  religion  all  his  life  but  never  attached  himself 
to  any  church  until  a short  time  before  his  death.  Mrs.  Frazer  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  worshiping  at  Columbus,  Mt.  Zion, 
Marvyn  and  Opelika.  Mr.  Frazer  moved  in  the  private  walks  of  life  and 
wTas  never  drawn  out  by  the  allurements  of  ambition.  Two  of  his  sons, 
John  A.  and  Arthur  served  in  the  late  war. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  Union  Element  During  The  War  — Col.  Thomas  M.  Hogan  — 
Early  Recollections  In  Lee  County  — Barron  DeKalb  And  Gen’l 
LaFayette  — Rev.  Arphax  Whitten. 

During  the  Confederate  war  there  was  a small  Union  element 
among  the  people  in  every  State  in  the  South.  This  element  was  com- 
posed mostly  of  men  of  means,  who,  from  their  standpoint  saw  nothing 
but  the  destruction  of  their  property  as  the  result  of  the  revolution.  These 
men  sympathized  with  the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  entire  struggle, 
who  to  their  credit  it  can  now  be  said,  never  took  an  active  part  against 
their  section  nor  for  the  Federal  Government,  only  so  far  as  an  open, 
candid,  fearless  and  withal,  respectful  expression  of  their  political  views 
and  claiming  to  be  neutral  in  action  went. 

Among  this  element  several  prominent  and  honorable  men  will  claim 
the  attention  of  the  patient  reader  in  the  course  of  this  History,  one  of 
which  was  Col.  Thomas  M.  Hogan,  a native  of  Crushaw  District,  South 
Carolina,  born  in  1809,  and  left  an  orphan  in  childhood  having  no  recol- 
lection of  his  father  and  but  little  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Hogan  was  raised  by  his  grandfather— a soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution— of  South  Carolina,  who  was  an  intense  Whig,  and  in  the 
days  of  Union  and  Nulification  in  that  State,  was  a noted  Union  man, 
taking  no  stock  whatever  in  the  Nulification  sentiment.  This  principle 
was  inculcated  in  the  mind  of  his  grand-son  and  accounts  for  his  Union 
sentiments  during  the  Confederate  war. 
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Col.  Hogan  claims  only  thirty  days  school  education,  and  is  termed 
a aself-made  man.”  In  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old— he,  in 
company  with  his  half-brother— Rev.  J.  F.  Little,  whose  father  was  a man 
of  means— emigrated  to  Harris  county,  Georgia,  and  with  some  negroes, 
settled  a plantation,  where  Mr.  Little  now  lives.  In  1835,  he,  in  company 
with  a friend,  started  to  Mississippi,  to  seek  their  fortunes.  On  reaching 
Columbus,  where  he  had  some  friends,  he  was  informed  that  the  Indians 
were  killing  the  white  people  on  the  old  Montgomery  road  and  it  was  not 
safe  to  travel  that  route;  so,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  May,  1835, 
they  turned  north-west  and  crossing  the  then  Marshall’s  creek  about 
where  Holland’s  Mill  was  afterwards  built,  crossing  the  Hardaway  Ferry 
road  where  Mr.  Keever  Stroud’s  steam  ginery  is  now.  This  point  was 
marked  at  that  date— forty-nine  years  ago— by  a small  log  cabin  then  in 
process  of  erection.  Col.  Hogan  recollects  distinctly  that  the  rafters  were 
being  put  on  while  he  passed,  lingering  long  enough  to  make  some  in- 
quiries as  to  the  route  he  wished  to  travel.  The  whole  country  was  just 
being  settled.  That  cabin  is  still  standing  and  Col.  Hogan  is  still  living 
about  one  hundred  yards  south  of  it.  It  is  not  known  by  any  one  in  the 
country  at  this  date,  who  built  this  cabin. 

The  two  young  adventurers  pushed  on  and  stopped  for  the  night 
near  where  the  town  of  Tuskegee  now  is.  On  reaching  Wetumpka,  Col. 
Hogan  found  an  elder  brother  and  there  he  parted  with  his  traveling 
companion  and  has  never  met  or  heard  from  him  since.  He  remained  in 
Dallas  county  two  years,  occupying  an  overseer’s  berth  at  six  hundred 
dollars  a year.  In  1837,  he  visited  Harris  county,  Ga.,  and  during  the  vis- 
it, married  Miss  Orpha  Whitten,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Whit- 
ten, then  a Primitive  Baptist  Minister,  but  when  the  seism  occurred,  he 
went  with  the  Missionary  wing,  and  died  in  Columbus  in  1859.  Col. 
Hogan  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Wetumpka  and  remained  there  as  an 
overseer  until  1839.  In  1836,  when  the  Indians  left  the  country,  Col. 
Hogan  remembers  standing  on  the  bridge  at  Wetumpka,  three  successive 
days,  witnessing  the  Indians  pass.  It  was  a droll  sight.  They  forsook  their 
native  forests  with  great  reluctance,  and  carried  with  them  every  article 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  that  they  ever  owned,  whether  of  any  value 
or  not,  as  keepsakes,  such  as  old  irons,  broken  jugs,  jars  &c.  The  gray- 
headed old  squaws  and  younger  ones  of  all  grades  would  trudge  along 
patiently,  bending  under  the  weight  of  their  plunder,  while  the  men  and 
military  escort  were  riding  behind,  and  shooting  game  at  their  ease  and 
leisure.  In  1840,  Mr.  Hogan  came  to  Columbus  and  opened  business  as 
a merchant  in  the  general  grocery  department.  During  his  Columbus  life, 
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the  city  was  almost  a continual  boom  and  he  prospered  rapidly.  It  is  a 
notable  fact,  which  he  refers  too  with  just  pride,  that  he  introduced  as 
an  article  of  trade,  the  first  ice  ever  shipped  to  that  city,  and  regrets  that 
he  cannot  remember  the  date  of  the  first  shipment.  It  was  brought  to  Ma- 
con from  Savannah  and  was  transported  from  Macon  to  Columbus  by 
stage,  one  block  at  a time.  It  was  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
suffering  and  sold  at  ten  cents  a pound.  When  the  railroad  was  opened 
to  Columbus,  he  opened  a regular  ice  house  and  shipped  it  by  the  car  load 
during  the  season  every  year  until  the  war  interrupted  the  trade.  After 
the  war  he  continued  the  business  until  he  retired,  from  ill  health  and  the 
infirmities  of  age.  His  son,  Mr.  John  L.  Hogan,  continues  the  business 
to  this  date.  While  on  this  subject  I will  state  that  the  ice  trade  of  Colum- 
bus has  assumed  large  proportions,  there  being  two  large  factories,  sup- 
plying the  city  and  a large  surrounding  territory  with  ice  from  pure  wa- 
ter. 


In  1842,  Col.  Hogan  began  to  issue  the  first  fractional  currency  ever 
introduced  in  Columbus.  This  was  done  in  answer  to  the  urgent  de 
mands  of  trade  for  ‘small  change,”  which  was  very  scarce  at  that  date, 
the  absense  of  which  seriously  crippled  the  operations  of  small  traders. 
This  local  circulating  medium,  a specimen  of  which,  calling  for  “Twenty- 
five  cents,”  is  now  before  me,  was  in  denominations  ranging  from  six 
and  a quarter  cents  to  two  dollars,  under  the  then  banking  statute  of 
South  Carolina.  They  bore  no  date,  which  was  omitted  in  order  to  avoid 
prosecution  under  the  then  existing  banking  laws  of  Georgia.  Col.  Ho- 
gan continued  to  issue  this  currency  until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
redeemed  every  dollar  of  it  which  was  presented  according  to  the  face 
of  the  notes.  It  proved  to  be  a great  convenience  to  the  trade  for  many 
years,  and  I have  yet  to  learn  that  anybody  ever  lost  anything  by  it. 

In  answer  to  and  by  way  of  recognizing  his  open  neutrality  during 
the  war,  Col.  Hogan  was  appointed  the  first  Post  Master  of  Columbus 
under  the  “reconstruction  regime,”  which  office  he  held  nine  consecu 
tive  years,  at  the  close  of  which,  he  was  retired  and  succeeded  by  W.  A. 
Johnson,  upon  Col.  Hogan’s  recommendation  to  Gen.  Grant.  Mr.  John- 
son was  a son  of  ex-Gov.  Johnson  of  Georgia.  Upon  Col.  Hogan’s  retire- 
ment from  the  Columbus  Post  Mastership,  he  retired  from  business,  de- 
voting his  attention  to  his  farming  interests  in  Lee  county,  Alabama.  In 
March,  1878,  he  was  bereaved  of  his  excellent  wife,  who,  according  to 
his  own  and  other  reports,  was  one  of  the  best  wives  a man  of  the  world 
ever  had:  and  he  now  speaks  of  her  as  the  chief  agent  of  all  the  success 
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he  has  reached  and  the  source  of  the  best  comfort  of  the  best  comfort  he 
ever  enjoyed  in  life.  She  was  baptised  into  the  Baptist  Church  in  1884, 
by  Rev.  James  E.  Dawson  and  remained  consistent  to  the  end.  Col.  Hogan 
has  never  identified  himself  with  any  church,  but  has  always  sympa- 
thised with  the  church  of  his  wife’s  choice,  sustaining  it  liberally  with 
his  means. 

Having  interest  in  Lee  county  and  having  nearly  raised  his  wife’s 
nieces,  who  were  left  orphans  by  the  death  of  their  mother  in  early  life 
and  their  father  later  in  1880,  Col.  Hogan  made  his  home  with  them, 
where  he  still  resides,  almost  helpless  from  the  infirmities  of  accumulat- 
ing years,  and  is  taken  care  of  with  a filial  devotion  as  sincere  as  if  he 
was  their  father. 

Col.  Hogan  was  raised  in  the  historic  districts  of  South  Carolina, 
and  among  the  many  noted  incidents  occuring  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  he  remembers  the  following: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  visit  of  Gen.  LaFayette  to  this  country, 
an  offer  of  $500  was  made  by  the  Government,  to  any  one  for  the  identi- 
fication and  recovery  of  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Barron  DeKalb,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Camden. 

The  remains  of  this  patriotic  foreigner  were  recovered,  and  the  oc- 
casion of  LaFayette’s  visit  to  Camden  was  celebrated  by  the  reinterment 
of  these  remains  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery  of  that  city.  Col.  Hogan 
was  present  on  the  occasion  and  saw  Gen.  LaFayette. 

Col.  Hogan,  though  carrying  a military  title  all  his  life,  does  not 
claim  to  have  any  record  in  that  line,  and  explains  the  way  he  come  by 
the  title  as  follows: 

In  early  life  he  was  very  fond  of  amusements  and  practical  jokes 
upon  his  friends,  and  when  ever  a joke  or  piece  of  mischief  was  per- 
petrated at  the  expense  of  his  companions,  and  the  author  of  it  could  not 
be  spoted,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  “The  Colonel  done  it,”  or  “The 
Colonel  said  it;”  until  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
the  prime  mover  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  fun  and  mischief  afloat  the 
title  stuck  to  him,  and  he  appears  to  enjoy  it. 

Col.  Hogan  has  had  nine  children,  only  four  of  whom  are  now  liv- 
ing and  none  represent  him  in  Lee  county: 
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Mr.  John  L.  Hogan,  of  Columbus;  Mrs.  Eliza  Yostcn,  widow  of  the 
late  Charles  Yosten;  Mrs.  Susan  Moore,  widow  of  the  late  Peyton  Moore; 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  Hogan,  all  of  Atlanta. 

Col.  Hogans  health  is  very  feeble,  suffering  from  excessive  ple- 
thoria  and  is  as  fleshy  as  the  famous  “Kentucky  Fat  Boy;”  and  though 
claiming  no  educational  advantages,  is  a man  from  whose  experience  in 
the  practical  issues  of  life,  a vast  amount  of  interesting  and  useful  infor- 
mation may  be  gathered  of  the  old,  olden  time. 

Rev.  Arphax  Whitten  was  a brother-in-law  of  Col.  Hogan  and  also 
a native  South  Carolinian,  born  in  Spartanburg  District,  in  1812.  He 
was  a Missionary  Baptist  minister  and  a cousin  to  M.  L.  Whitten,  now 
of  the  North  Alabama  Conference,  M.  E.  church  south.  In  1830,  ‘when 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Hall  county, 
Ga.,  where  he  married  Miss  Matilda  Bennett,  daughter  of  the  late  Mitch- 
ell Bennette,  of  Guinette  county,  Ga.,  in  1833.  From  Flail,  he  moved  to 
Harris,  and  in  1840,  to  Muscogee  and  after,  to  Heard,  setling  down  in 
Chambers  county,  Ala.,  in  1844,  where  he  was  bereaved  of  his  excel- 
lent wife  in  1848.  In  1849,  he  moved  to  a place  near  where  Mrs.  Samuel 
L.  Mullin  now  lives,  purchasing  land  from  a Mr.  Windom.  There  is  no 
visible  vestage  of  the  place  at  this  date. 

While  residing  here,  Mr.  Whitten  married  Miss  Aurelia  Priddy.  In 
1855  he  moved  to  Smith’s  station  and  died  there  in  1875. 

Mr.  Whitten  was  a mechanic  and  wheel-right  by  occupation,  and 
followed  his  trade  wherever  he  lived,  in  connection  with  a small  fann- 
ing interest. 

As  a minister,  Mr.  Whitten  is  remembered  as  an  earnest,  zealous, 
pious  and  faithful  Christian  gentleman,  public  spirited,  charitable  and 
given  to  hospitality  almost  to  a fault. 

His  children  were  eight  in  number.  Miss  Julia  Whitten,  who  was 
only  twelve  years  old  when  her  mother  died,  the  care  of  her  younger 
sisters  devolved  upon  her,  and  she  discharged  the  onorous  duties  with  a 
faithfulness  and  self-sacrifice  rarely  seen.  Having  no  brothers,  the  re- 
sponsibility was  particularly  heavy.  She  lived  to  see  them  all  grow  up 
under  her  care.  Her  pride  was  gratified  and  her  ambition  reached.  This 
was  her  mission  on  earth.  When  it  was  accomplished,  her  work  was  done 
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and  the  Master  took  her  to  her  reward.  She  died  in  1866;  Mrs.  Orpha 
Lamb,  first  wife  of  Mr.  Alexander  Lamb,  died  in  1870;  Miss  Doleska  F. 
Whitten,  at  the  old  homestead;  Mrs.  Emily  Bell,  wife  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Bell, 
of  Texas;  Mrs.  Mary  Tarver,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Tarver,  of  Texas;  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ard,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Ard,  of  Stewart  county,  Ga.,  Mrs.  Matilda 
Crow,  widow  of  the  late  Ira  Crow,  of  Lee  county  and  Mrs.  Georgia  Rich- 
ardson, wife  of  Mr.  John  D.  Richardson,  of  Stewart  county,  Georgia. 
The  mother  of  these  is  buried  in  Chambers  county.  The  father  and  those 
of  the  children  who  have  passed  away  are  buried  at  Mt.  Zion  church. 
Mr.  Whitten’s  second  wife  and  widow  gave  him  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  a son,  the  only  son  he  ever  had.  She  moved  with  them  to 
Texas  some  years  ago,  where  she  now  resides,  in  Smith  county.  Mr. 
Whitten’s  memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  older  residents  of  every  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  lived,  as  a man  whose  character  was  worthy  of 
emulation. 


CEIAPTER  XXXVII 

Judge  Peter  V.  Guerry  — Temple  In  The  Wilderness  — Mt.  Zion  — 
Miss  Charlotte  G.  Guerry  — Capt.  P.  V.  Guerry  — Miss  Laura  M. 

Guerry  — A liss  Sarah  M.  Guerry  — Gel’l  N.  D.  Guerry  — Miss 
Carrie  Guerry. 

The  alluvial  bottoms  and  elevated  ridges  immediately  bordering 
the  west  side  of  the  Chattahoochee  river— both  very  attractive  to  the 
farmer,  the  one  on  account  of  their  great  agricultural  possibilities  and 
the  other  as  affording  healthy  and  eligible  locations  for  residences  and 
slave  quarters— were  settled  early  and  by  an  element  of  social,  moral  and 
religious  force  of  character  which  paved  the  way  for  still  better  things 
to  be  reached  by  those  who  come  after  them.  Among  these  and  among 
the  first  of  these  was  Judge  Peter  V.  Guerry , a native  of  Georgetown 
District,  South  Carolina,  born  Oct.,  1781.  About  1804,  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Guerry,  a distant  rela- 
tive, of  the  same  State.  She  gave  him  six  children,  only  two  of  whom 
reached  man’s  estate. 

Judge  Guerry  lost  his  first  wife  in  Twiggs  county  in  1818,  and  in 
1820,  married  Miss  Georgia  Moreland,  a grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Dunn,  one  of  earliest  pioneer  preachers  of  Columbia,  Jones 
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county,  Ga.,  who  made  his  mark  and  durable  record,  whose  work  and 
life  is  historical,  favorably  mentioned  by  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew,  in  his 
Reminiscences  of  Georgia  Methodism.  She  gave  him  several  children, 
only  three  of  whom  reached  man’s  estate. 

Judge  Guerry  emigrated  to  Russell  county,  Ala.,  in  the  spring  of 
1835,  settling  on  Gravel  Hill,  a half  mile  north  of  Mr.  William  Byrd’s 
residence  on  the  river  road,  at  the  head  of  the  Summerville  suburb.  This 
point  commands  a view  of  the  river  for  several  miles  above  and  below, 
and  the  Georgia  line  north  and  across  the  river,  scarcely  surpassed  in  Lee 
county.  There  was  an  Indian  wigwam  on  the  place  and  their  neighbors 
were  friendly  Indians.  A Mr.  Taylor  lived  on  Black-dirt  Hill,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Webster  lived  farther  south  and  Mr.  Franklin  McElvy  lived  near 
the  head  of  Marshall’s  creek.  The  old  hearthstones  still  mark  the  locali- 
ties of  those  primitive  pioneer  cabins. 


Judge  Guerry  was  a Methodist  from  early  life  and  his  idea  of  social 
harmony  and  general  prosperity  was  inseperably  associated  with  religious 
sentiment;  and  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  settled  in  his  new  forest 
home  than  he  began  to  experience  the  necessity  of  a regularly  organized 
system  of  religious  worship.  With  this  end  in  view,  in  March  1836,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  scoured  the  country  north  and  west,  in  search  of 
a minister.  Finding  a superanuated  itinerant  of  the  Georgia  Conference, 
who  was  recuperating  his  failing  health,  at  or  near  LaFayette,  he  cap- 
tured him  and  brought  him  hence,  clothed,  fed  and  nursed  him  a while 
and  he  was  ready  to  “work  in  the  Master’s  vineyard.’’  But  there  was  no 
available  house  to  worship  in.  During  the  winter,  the  neighborhood  south 
had  received  considerable  accessions,  and  began  to  exhibit  pronounced 
evidences  of  advancing  civilization.  Calling  his  new  neighbors  together 
and  taking  council,  a will  was  found  and  a way  was  made,  which  result- 
ed in  a neatly  finished,  though  rustic  “temple  in  the  wilderness,”  in  a 
very  short  time.  There  were  no  mills  in  the  country  and  sawed  lumber 
was  not  available.  The  floor  of  the  little  church  was  made  of  split  logs, 
nicely  hewed  and  edged  with  the  keen  edge  of  the  broad-axe,  the  seats 
were  of  the  same  and  the  pulpit  board  was  rived  out  with  a froe  and 
roughly  dressed  with  a jack-plane.  The  church  was  duly  and  formally 
organized,  with  Judge  Guerry  as  leader  and  steward.  I have  not  been  able 
to  reach  the  names  of  the  initial  members  of  this  church.  Neither  is  the 
name  of  the  organizing  minister  remembered  by  any  now  living  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  remained  in  the  locality  several  weeks  and  crossed  the 
river  to  Columbus.  The  Indian  troubles  of  that  year  broke  out  soon  after 
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and  he  never  returned,  and  being  in  poor  health,  died  soon  after.  In 
May,  the  neighborhood  refugeed  en  masse  across  the  river,  and  judge 
Guerry  being  rather  far  advanced  in  life  for  active  service,  was  detailed 
in  the  “home  guard,”  stationed  at  Columbus.  On  the  retirement  of  the 
Indians,  the  emigrants  returned,  and  the  influx  of  emigration  in  the 
winter  set  in  with  an  overwhelming  tide,  offering  those  who  had  preced- 
ed them  strong  inducements  to  “sell  out”  their  cabins  and  “clearing”  and 
seek  other  locations.  Among  those  who  made  way  for  new-comers  was 
Judge  Guerry,  who,  in  1837,  sold  to  Mr.  John  Byrd,  the  founder  of  the 
respectable -family  of  that  name,  still  holding  the  old  place  and  surround- 
ing neighborhood.  The  Judge  moved  down  the  river,  opposite  Columbus, 
where  Girard  was  being  built  up  and  settled  on  the  hill,  west  of  the 
bridge,  where  the  churches  now  stand.  From  this  point  he  moved  to  Bar- 
bour county  and  settled  near  Eufaula,  and  in  1845,  moved  to  Macon 
county  and  settled  near  Enon,  where  he  closed  his  career  in  1847. 

His  widow  and  the  mother  of  his  only  surviving  children,  died  at 
Enon  in  1856,  surviving  her  husband  nine  years.  She  was  a fit  compan- 
ion and  mother  for  a pioneer  husband  and  children.  In  reflecting  upon 
the  character  and  life-work  of  Judge  Peter  Videau  Guerry  in  Lee  county 
the  corrollary  is  reached  that  “he  still  lives”  and  will  continue  to  live  as 
long  as  Mt.  Zion  Church  exists.  For  the  little  “temple  in  the  wilderness,” 
the  result  of  his  pious  energy  and  perseverance  was  the  foundation  of 
that  church.  It  stood  a hundred  yards  south  of  the  present  beautiful  ru- 
ral chapel,  which  has  succeeded  it  as  present  outcome  of  so  unpretending 
an  origin.  In  1837,  a “basket  meeting”  of  several  days  continuance  was 
held  here,  and  is  recognized  as  the  first  approach  to  a camp  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  county,  the  beautiful  results  of  which  were  so  pronounced 
as  to  pave  the  way  for  a camp  meeting  the  following  year,  when  a large 
brush  arbor  and  several  tents  were  built  and  regular,  primitive  camp 
meetings  were  held  for  succeeding  years— even  until  Salem  Camp  ground 
was  regularly  organized. 

For  fifty  years,  M t Zion  has  been  the  “Mecca”  of  Methodism  in 
that  portion  of  Lee  county.  Her  people  began  to  emigrate  to  the  west, 
but  M t Zion  rather  increased  than  declined  in  her  position  and  strength, 
and  today,  she  is  represented  in  every  conference  south  of  her  and  nearly 
every  State  both  south  and  west.  Mt  Zion,  bounded  by  her  beautiful 
primeval  grove  on  the  north  and  east  and  the  graves  of  three  generations 
of  her  worshipers  on  the  south  and  west,  still  stands  in  beauty,  prosperity 
and  glory;  from  whose  sacred  Altar  radiates  a power  for  usefulness  and  a 
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treasury  of  holy  memories  which  will  roll  on  down  the  “aisles  of  Time” 
until  the  “books  are  opened.” 

The  oldest  of  the  only  two  children  to  reach  maturity  which  Judge 
Guerry  s first  wife  gave  him  was  Miss  Charlotte  G.  Guerry  who  married 
Mr.  LeGrand  Guerry  a distant  relative,  and  settled  with  him  near  Hen- 
derson s store,  in  Houston  county,  Ga.,  where  she  died  in  1846.  If  she 
left  any  to  represent  her,  it  is  not  known  to  the  writer.  Her  only  full- 
brother,  Capt.  Peter  V.  Guerry  moved  with  his  father  to  Russell  county 
in  1835,  and  remained  with  him  until  after  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Francis  Pitts,  of  Muscogee  county,  Georgia,  and  moved  to  that  county 
in  1837,  where  he  lived  until  1854,  at  which  date  he  moved  to  Macon 
county  and  settled  among  his  relatives  near  Enon. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  Captain  Guerry  raised  a volun- 
teer company  which  elected  him  Captain  and  became  Company  C.  15th 
Alabama  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  James  Canty,  who  was  after- 
wards promoted  to  a Brigade  Generalship  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Regi- 
mental command  by  Col.  Alex.  A.  Lowther.  Captain  Guerry  was  killed 
in  the  seven  day’s  battles  around  Richmond,  and  when  he  fell,  a noble 
patriot  and  soldier  fell.  His  body  was  brought  home  by  his  comrades  and 
friends  and  buried  at  Enon.  It  is  sad  to  add  that  his  wife  and  all  his 
children  have  followed  him  to  the  grave  and  there  are  none  to  represent 
him  on  the  earth.  But  his  noble  qualities  as  citizen,  soldier  and  Christian 
still  occupy  a “memorial  page”  in  memory’s  book  among  his  surviving 
comrades  and  friends.  “He  sought  no  honors  and  betrayed  no  trust,”  yet 
honors,  social  and  military  rested  upon  his  brow  and  he  wore  them  well. 

Of  the  three  issues  from  the  second  marriage  of  Judge  Guerry  which 
reached  maturity,  there  were  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  Miss  Laura  M. 
Guerry  married  Mr.  W.  E.  Tarver  and  is  now  living  in  or  near  Enon, 
Macon  county,  Ala.,  near  the  graves  of  her  relatives. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Guerry  married  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Carter,  a local  minis- 
ter of  note  in  Macon  county,  who  left  her  a widow  comparatively  early 
in  life.  She  subsequently  married  Mr.  Haywood  Pipkin,  and  they  both 
still  live,  near  Midway,  Ala. 

Gen.  Nehemiah  Dunn  Guerry,  their  brother,  and  the  only  survivor 
of  the  name,  of  his  generation,  was  born  in  Clinton,  Jones  county,  Ga., 
in  1823,  and  moved  with  his  father  to  Russell  county,  when  he  was  only 
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twelve  years  of  age,  and  settled  in  life  near  Enon  in  1845.  Ten  years 
after,  in  1855,  he  married  Miss  Isabella  Simms,  of  Mobile,  and  remained 
near  Enon  until  1863,  when  he  moved  to  Russell  county  and  settled  on 
lands  purchased,  from  Mr.  Chapman,  which  were  a part  of  the  original 
settlement  of  Rev.  John  Crowell.  Here  he  remained  until  1882,  when 
he  sold  out  in  Russell  to  Mr.  O.  L.  Peacock  and  moved  to  Lowndes 
county,  Mississippi,  where  he  still  lives,  a prosperous  farmer. 

When  the  war  opened  in  1861,  Gen.  Guerry  entered  the  service  as 
a private,  in  Company  C.  15th  Alabama  Regiment,  and  was  elected  first 
Lieutenant.  After  a years  service,  he  resigned  and  came  home.  He  was 
appointed  Brigadier  General  of  the  State  troops  by  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama before  the  war,  and  carried  the  title  all  the  way  through— even  un- 
til now. 

General  Guerry  claims  that  his  war  record,  as  compared  with  that 
of  his  contemporaries,  “is  not  worth  a cent.”  Of  this,  I have  nothing  to 
say,  but  I do  have  to  say,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  Gen.  N.  D. 
Guerry  has  led  an  active,  useful,  liberal  Christian  life,  moving  in  the  first 
and  best  circles  of  society,  encouraging  the  cause  of  Christianity,  sustain- 
ing the  Methodist  church  and  her  institutions  with  his  means  and  by  his 
precept  and  example  where  ever  he  has  lived. 

He  has  four  children,  only  one  of  which,  Miss  Carrie  Guerry , has 
settled  in  life.  She  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Lowther,  and  they  now  reside 
less  than  a mile  from  the  old  hearthstones  which  mark  the  spot  where 
her  pioneer  grandfather  built  his  first  cabin  on  the  Chattahoochee  river, 
in  Russell  county,  in  1836. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Mr.  Willoughby  Tillery  — A Brave  Mother  — Ori  gin  of  Mechanicsville 
—Mr.  William  Tillery  — Mr.  John  C.  Tillery,  Sr. 

In  the  spring  of  1836,  just  before  the  Indians  began  to  develop  their 
hostile  movements  Air.  Willoughby  Tillery,  a man  of  small  means  and 
good  social  standing,  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  a real  estate  footing  in 
Talbot  county,  Georgia,  where  the  lands  were  high  in  price,  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a growing  family  of  seven  children,  con- 
cluded, after  consulting  with  a view  to  their  best  interests  in  the  future, 
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to  cast  his  lot  with  the  pioneer  element  of  the  country  and  cross  the 
Chattahoochee  river  into  the  Indian  Territory.  He  was  prudent  in  his 
movements,  coming  over  to  inspect  the  country  and  select  a location  in 
advance,  purchasing  land  north  of  what  is  now  a part  of  the  Albright 
place,  and  about  three  miles  from  what  was  then  Nettle’s  Ferry.  I Iis 
design  was  to  emigrate  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

But  Providence  ordered  otherwise  and  when  the  Indian  troubles 
were  over  and  it  was  safe  to  cross  the  river  to  his  new  home,  Mr.  Tillery 
had  crossed  another  river,  beyond  which  is  found  the  solution  of  the  great 
mystery  of  eternity.  This  bereavement  left  the  widow  in  such  a situation 
as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  programme  maped  by  her 
husband,  at  least  for  the  time  being;  as  her  orphan  children  were  too 
young  to  battle  with  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  land  purchased  by 
her  husband  fell  into  other  hands. 

In  1838,  just  before  Christmas,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Tillery , this  brave 
widowed  mother,  with  her  seven  children,  the  oldest  of  the  boys  lacking 
several  years  of  reaching  manhood,  resolved  to  carry  out  her  husbands 
design  and  followed  his  footsteps  across  the  Chattahoochee.  She  settled 
in  the  neighborhood  of  her  husband’s  choice.  In  those  days  speculation 
ran  high  and  about  the  period  of  Mrs.  Tillery’s  emigration  the  financial 
crash  came,  which  appears  to  revolve  in  cycles,  from  the  certainty  of 
their  appearance  and  the  uniformity  of  the  number  of  years  between  each 
revolution.  This  observation  has  been  made  by  shrewd  observers  occupy- 
ing a standpoint  outside  of  the  circumference  of  these  destructive  finan- 
cial maelstrooms.— Mr.  Tillery’s  arrangements,  made  before  his  death, 
having  fallen  through  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  others  to  meet 
their  claims,  his  widow  was  compelled  to  mark  out  a new  and  different 
course.  Her  husband’s  original  purchase  passed  successively  through  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Hunt;  Manly;  Sharman;  Allen  and  finally,  the 
present  owner,  Oswell  Albright.  Mrs.  Tillery’s  two  eldest  children  being 
daughters,  and  their  brothers  of  tender  years  to  battle  with  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  in  a new  country,  rendered  their  pioneer  life  anything 
but  a paradise  of  restful  ease.  Her  first  settlement  was  near  the  Cyrus 
White  place,  where  she  lived  until  1844.  During  her  residence  here— in 
1842— two  mechanics,  came  over  from  Georgia  and  settled  about  three 
miles  from  Nettle’s  Ferry.  Their  names  were  James  Sharman  and  Cyrus 
White,  Jr.,  son  of  Moses  White  and  nephew  of  Rev.  Cyrus  White,  the 
reformer. 
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Mr.  Sharman  deserves  the  credit  for  the  location  and  building  of  the 
first  shop  which  was  at  the  intersection  of  the  ferry  road  with  the  Co- 
lumbus and  West  Point  road.  Mr.  White  was  associated  with  him  later, 
as  was  also  some  of  the  Tillery  family.  About  1850,  they  opened  a store 
and  a call  was  made  for  a postoffiee;  and  there  was  a prospect  of  the 
place  becoming  a permanent  local  centre  of  a fine  growing  agricultural 
district.  But  the  little  burg  of  Wacoochee,  about  three  miles  below,  was 
ambitiously  struggling  for  existence,  and  the  country  not  being  able  to 
sustain  two  cities,  both,  after  a manly  competition  fell  into  decay,  as 
compared  with  their  once  hopeful  prospects. 


In  1884,  Mrs.  Tillery  moved  to  near  the  ferry  and  lived  two  years. 
In  1847  she  settled  on  the  place  now  occupied  by  Peter  Wells,  Esq.,  and 
remained  two  years.  Mr.  Sharman  owned  the  property  at  that  date.  In 
1849  she  moved  to  Tallapoosa  county,  but  not  fancying  that  region,  her 
stay  was  short  and  1850  found  her  in  the  old  neighborhood,  near  Smyrna 
Church,  on  the  Bradberry  Teal  place,  where  she  died  in  1860,  aged  sixty. 
The  last  ten  years  of  her  life  was  spent  among  her  children  and  she  died 
at  the  residence  of  her  son  John  C.  Tillery,  Esq.  It  should  be  added  in 
passing  that  Mr.  James  Allen  was  an  active  man  in  the  early  settlement 
of  the  Mechanicsville  neighborhood.  Game  was  plenty  and  hunting  was 
frequently  resorted  to,  that  the  larder  should  be  replenished  in  times  of 
scarcity  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  “hunting  tackle”  in  order  called  for 
a gunsmith,  and  Mr.  Allen  answered  the  call  by  erecting  a gunsmith’s 
shop.  The  urgent  call  for  such  an  artizan  is  only  properly  appreciated  in 
a new  country.  Air.  Allen  emigrated  to  Louisiana  about  1875. 

Mrs.  Tillery’s  children  were:  Miss  Harriet  Tillery  wife  of  W.  A.  J. 
White,  Esq.,  married  in  1836  and  her  husband  was  called  out  immedi- 
ately after  to  meet  the  Indians  in  the  field  of  warfare.  In  the  fall  they 
came  out  and  settled  near  Alechanicsville,  and  are  now  living  five  miles 
west  of  Columbus  near  Philadelphia  Church.  Miss  Elizabeth  Tillery 
married  Mr.  Andrew  J.  White,  a cousin  of  the  above,  who  died  at  Smith’s 
Station  during  the  war  and  is  buried  at  M’t  Zion.  His  widow  emigrated 
with  her  son-in-law,  Air.  William  Shirley,  to  Arkansas  in  1881;  Air.  Wil- 
liam Tillery,  died  in  1879;  Air.  John  C.  Tillery  of  Lee  county;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard J.  Tillery,  of  Lee  county;  Miss  Frances  Tillery,  of  Lee  county,  and 
Airs.  Mary  Florence,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Florence,  of  Lee  county. 

The  three  brothers  were  all  artizans,  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
times.  The  eldest,  Mr.  William  Tillery , married  Aliss  Lucinda  Teal, 
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daughter  of  Mr.  Bradberry  Teal  and  settled  at  Meehanicsville  purchasing 
land  from  Mr.  Sharman.  Here  he  opened  a shoe  shop  and  followed  his 
trade  diligently,  living  in  comparative  ease  and  comfort;  until  his  shoe 
shop  developed  into  a store  and  he  commenced  merchandising.  He  died  in 
1879  and  was  buried  at  the  Florence  grave  yard. 

He  raised  seven  children  who  conducted  a snug  farm  on  his  place, 
he  being  in  feeble  health  from  dyspeptic  symptoms  nearly  all  his  active 
life.  Two  of  these— James  and  William  settled  near  Meehanicsville.  Mrs. 
Nancy  Clegg,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Clegg,  merchant  of  Browneville;  John, 
the  youngest  brother,  continues  his  fathers  store  and  with  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  resides  with  his  widowed  mother  at  the  old  home- 
stead. Mr.  William  Tillery  was  a member  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
tenets  of  which  faith  was  revived  by  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  about  fifty 
years  ago;  though  they  object  to  being  denominated  “Campbellites;” 
which  objection  is  merely  a matter  of  taste  and  not  of  faith. 

Mr.  John  C.  Tillery,  Sr.,  the  second  brother  of  this  family,  mar- 
ried Miss  Eliza  Davis  in  1850.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  it  appears  that 
the  longevity  of  her  family  was  short.  She  passed  away,  a bride  of  only 
a few  months. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Tillery  married  Miss  Nancy  Screws,  of  Glennville,  a 
relative  of  the  noted  journalist  of  that  name.  Mr.  Tillery  is  recognized  as 
the  representative  man  of  this  large  family  connection  in  Lee  county, 
and  is  a mechanic  by  trade,  carpentry  being  a specialty.  He  does  not 
claim  to  be  a mill-wright,  though  on  occasions  of  emergency,  has  assisted 
in  putting  in  machinery  of  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  mills  on  the 
borders  of  Lee  and  Chambers  counties,  and  has  erected  nearly  all  the 
substantial  mill  houses  on  Hallawaka  and  Oscenappa  creeks,  and  the 
churches  and  residences  of  north  Lee. 

In  his  struggle  in  early  life,  he  contributed  his  share  towards  raising 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  after  his  marriage  first  settled  at 
Meehanicsville,  and  lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Holt,  re- 
maining from  1857  to  1882.  He  then  moved  to  Meador's  Mill  on  the 
Hallawaka  creek,  and  built  the  present  mill  house  on  that  site  and  as- 
sisted in  putting  in  the  machinery.  The  machinist  was  Mr.  Tarbot,  of 
Columbus.  He  then  moved  to  what  was  known  as  the  Zion  Hill  Place, 
two  miles  south  of  Beulah  where  he  still  resides. 
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This  place  was  entered  from  the  government  during  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
administration,  the  patents  for  the  same  bearing  date  of  1837  and  are 
issued  in  favor  of  Henry  Ware,  who  built  the  first  cabins  on  it,  all  of 
which  have  disappeared.  The  exact  date  of  Mr.  Hill’s  purchase  is  not 
known  to  the  writer,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about  1839,  about  which  date 
or  perhaps  a year  or  two  later  built  the  present  residence.  It  is  of  hewed 
logs  and  well  finished,  after  the  style  of  the  noted  Hymes  house  near 
Marvyn,  though  probably  not  quite  so  old.  It  is  in  wonderful  preserva- 
tion and  as  it  is  built  high  up  from  the  ground,  is  likely  to  last  another 
generation.  Mr.  Hill  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ashford,  who  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Tillery.  This  is  an  excellent  farming  location. 

Of  his  six  children,  four  have  settled  in  life:  Mrs.  Georgia  H.  E. 
Wadkins,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wadkins,  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Ray,  wife  of  Mr. 
Romilas  Ray;  Mrs.  Kitty  A.  Newman,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Newman— all 
live  near  him  in  Lee  county;  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Tillery  married  Miss  Emma 
Floyd,  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Floyd  of  Lee,  and  moved  to  Gainesville, 
Clark  county,  Texas  in  1882,  where  he  is  engaged  as  a printer,  and  is  a 
rising  one.  Two  sons,  John,  Jr.,  and  Lee,  are  still  with  their  parents. 

Mr.  Tillery  rendered  eighteen  months  service  in  the  late  war,  going 
in  Captain  Ficklan’s  company,  Major  Barnard’s  Battalion,  campaigning 
in  Florida  and  on  James  Island,  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  was  dis- 
charged at  Smithsville,  N.  C.  without  seeing  a battle.  Mr.  Allen  Wheelis, 
Thos.  Duncan,  John  Newton,  Chas.  Floyd  and  W.  K.  Aldridge  are  all 
that  Air.  Tillery  can  remember  now  living,  who  were  in  that  campaign. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Tillery  joined  the  Free  Will  or  White  Baptist 
Church,  worshiping  at  Smyrna  about  four  years,  when  the  split  divided 
the  congregation  and  he  went  with  the  Reformed  or  Christian  Church 
wing,  with  which  communion  he  now  worships,  at  Beulah,  sustaining  the 
relation  of  ruling  elder,  after  a service  of  several  years  as  deacon.  (The 
organization  of  this  church  and  its  salient  points  of  difference  in  tenets 
of  faith  from  other  churches,  will  be  given  in  a future  chapter). 

Air.  Tillery  has  just  completed  his  sixth  decade  of  time,  and  the 
mother  of  all  his  children  is  still  by  his  side,  and  with  his  two  youngest 
sons  and  his  sister,  Miss  Frances  Tillery,  who  has  always  found  a pleasant 
home  with  her  brother,  make  up  a happy  home  circle. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Tillery  — A Baptism  Of  Mud  — Up  A Tree , 

And  Then  Down  Again. 

1 have  met  several  families  in  the  progress  of  this  history,  which,  in 
justice  to  their  unclaimed  title  to  notice  in  these  columns— the  title  being 
established  by  their  numerous  posterity,  and  their  claim  conceded  by  all 
who  read— have  received  more  than  the  usual  space  allotted.  The  Tillery 
family  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Richard  ].  Tillery , the  youngest  son  of  the  pioneer  mother  was 
only  ten  years  old  when  they  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and  like  others, 
acquired  what  education  he  has  “at  the  spur  of  a lightwood  knot,”  going 
to  school  a short  spell  and  to  work  a long  one,  the  working  spells  growing 
longer  and  the  school  spells  growing  shorter  each  year  as  he  grew  up, 
until  they  finally  dropped  out  of  the  programme  entirely,  some  years  be- 
fore he  reached  manhood. 

He  remained  with  his  mother  until  his  marriage,  in  1851.  His  first 
settlement  after  marriage  was  near  Berlin,  where  he  remained  but  a short 
time.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  as  overseer  on  the  plantation 
of  Mr.  William  Pace,  near  Mechanicsville.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
a violent  and  protracted  spell  of  illness  so  completely  prostrated  him  as 
to  render  him  unfit  for  any  service  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
In  1852,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  James  and  Nim  Allen,  he  moved  to 
the  James  Aldridge  place,  three  and  a half  miles  south  of  Salem,  where 
they  made  a successful  years  work,  harvesting  five  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  and  eight  bales  cotton  from  less  than  fifty  acres,  without  fertilizing, 
which  illustrates  the  generous  nature  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  table  lands 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Uchee.  This  place  was  once  a part  of  the 
Joe  Marshall,  or  Ward  place,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Aphraim 
Barnett,  who  makes  fine  crops  on  the  same  lands,  after  more  than  thirty 
years  of  continued  croping.  The  country  in  this  neighborhood  has  the 
reputation  of  being  “worn  out.”  Facts  prove  the  contrary. 

1853  found  him  back  in  his  old  neighborhood,  and  the  next  year 
went  into  the  shops  at  Mechanicsville,  as  a mechanic,  with  James  Shar- 
man  and  W.  A.  J.  White.  These  shops  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a large 
community  of  prosperous  farmers.  After  two  years  service  here,  he  settled 
a place  near  by,  which  is  now  known  as  a part  of  the  Godwin  place. 
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About  this  time,  Salem  was  on  a boom.  McCarthy  & Atha  had  opened  a 
large  shop,  the  demand  for  mechanical  labor  centered  there  for  several 
years  and  Mr.  Tillery  worked  with  them  two  years. 

Rev.  Arphax  Whitten  having  opened  a shop,  years  before  near  what 
is  now  Smith’s  Station,  Mr.  Tillery,  in  1858  went  into  business  with  him, 
and  in  1860,  purchased  his  co-partner’s  interest,  and  continued  the  busi- 
ness two  years,  Mr.  Whitten  retiring.  During  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
he  was  exempt  from  military  service  by  his  trade  and  office  of  constable. 

In  1863,  he  purchased  a place  near  Mr.  Joseph  Hill  and  moved  on 
it,  but  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country,  consequent  upon  the  war 
retarded  progress  in  every  department  of  individual  interest  and  enter- 
prize,  and  general  demoralization  paralized  everything.  About  ten  months 
of  1864,  Mr.  Tillery  followed  his  trade  in  the  government  shops  in  Co- 
lumbus, and  at  the  close  of  which,  was  detailed  with  a squad  of  mechanics 
to  go  to  Savannah,  but  was  at  home  on  a furlough  wheq,  the  war  ended, 
and  did  not  see  any  active  service. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Tillery  returned  to  Smith’s  Station  and  followed 
his  trade  until  1870.  Mr.  Tillery’s  speciality  was  that  of  a wheel-wright 
and  about  this  date,  machinery  had  so  far  supplanted  mechanical  labor  in 
every  department,  that  wagons  were  shipped  from  the  Northern  and 
Western  shops,  supplying  the  demand  “down  South’’  at  such  reduced 
prices,  that  individual  enterprize  in  that  department  of  industry  languish- 
ed, and  the  faithful  workmen  of  the  olden  time  were,  per  force,  driven  to 
other  occupations  for  a support. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Tillery  practically  retired  from  his  trade,  returned  to 
Mechanicsville  and  commenced  farming  on  the  Holt  place,  near  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  following  year  found  him  on  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Major  Sharp  place,  six  miles  southeast  of  Salem  and  a mile 
and  a half  south  of  Mott’s  mill,  where  he  remained  as  a farmer  ten  years. 
In  1882  and  1883  he  farmed  Judge  F.  C.  Slappey’s  plantation,  two  miles 
west,  and  in  1884  built  a cottage  on  his  own  land,  joining  his  first  settle- 
ment in  the  neighborhood.  He  and  his  son  have  purchased  the  old  place 
where  the  latter,  Rev.  R.  J.  Tillery  now  resides. 

Six  sons  and  four  daughters  make  up  this  family.  Two  have  passed 
away;  one  in  infancy  and  Miss  Jennie  Tillery,  an  interesting  young  lady, 
just  budding  into  a beautiful  womanhood  and  the  pet  of  the  family,  died 
in  1877.  She  is  buried  at  Concord. 
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Mr.  William  W.  Tillery;  Rev.  R.  A.  Tillery;  Mrs.  Frances  L.  Leg- 
gett, wife  of  Mr.  Alexis  Leggett;  John  C.  Tillery,  (No.  3):  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
D.  Leslie,  wife  of  Mr.  Jacob  Leslie  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Tillery  have  all 
settled  in  life  and  reside  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  parents.  Masters 
George  M.  and  James  T.  Tillery  are  still  beneath  the  parent  roof-tree. 

Among  the  sixteen  grand-children,  there  are  two  pairs  of  twin  boys 
in  one  family.  In  another  family,  all  are  girls.  It  appears  that  the  sexes 
are  about  equally  divided,  but  partiality  is  noticable  in  their  distribution. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  Tillery  attached  himself  to  the  Christian  Church 
and  worshiped  with  that  communion  until  it  dissolved  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. In  1865,  finding  it  inconsistent  and  unsafe  to  attempt  to  live  a 
Christian  life  without  enjoying  its  privileges,  he  joined  the  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  at  Philadelphia,  the  companion  of  his  youth,  who  is  still 
with  him,  uniting  also,  under  the  pastorate  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Slade, 
and  soon  after,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Thomas  Leslie,  was  ordained  to 
the  office  of  deacon,  which  relation  he  still  sustains  to  Concord  Church. 
He  has  given  a preacher  to  the  Church  of  his  faith  and  order. 

An  amusing  incident  in  Mr.  Tillery’s  boyhood  is  related:  when  but 
a lad,  scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  and  while  the  family  were  making  every 
honorable  effort  to  gain  a headway,  everything  had  to  crowd  in  the  fin- 
ishing up  of  the  day’s  work.  One  day,  in  the  summer,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  supply  of  fodder  in  the  loft  was  exhausted,  and  had  to  be  re- 
plenished from  the  field.  Between  the  house  and  the  field  was  a deep 
quagmire  several  yards  in  width,  spaned  by  a large  knoted,  gnarled  and 
crooked  gum  root,  which  had  sprung  out  from  a tree  on  the  margin  of 
the  slough,  and  afforded  a rather  uncertain  “gangway,”  even  to  sure- 
footed passengers  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Richard  and 
his  brother  John  were  detailed  to  go  to  the  field  and  bring  up  a turn  of 
fodder  for  the  stock.  Bending  under  a heavy  top-load,  tied  in  a bundle, 
the  two  little  boys  approached  the  deepest  part  of  the  mire  where  the 
crossing  was  the  most  difficult,  when  John  warned  his  brother:  “Look 
out,  Rich;  if  you  slip  off  from  this  root,  or  loose  your  balance,  you’ll 
catch  it’  in  a soft  place’.”  Rich  did  not  have  time  to  “look  out”  for  a 
“soft  place,”  nor  was  it  necessary,  but  he  did  lose  his  balance,  and  instead 
of  catching  it,  he  was  caught  in  a “soft  place,”  to  the  depth  of  several  feet. 
This  mud  baptism  was  accompanied  with  an  impromptu  manner  rather 
too  profane  to  be  found  in  any  orthodox  ritual,  and  is  remembered  by  the 
actor  as  the  first  and  only  profane  oath  he  ever  swore,  but  one,  in  all  his 
life.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  a lad  of  about  twelve  years  and  a 
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school  boy  near  Mechanicsville,  the  grass  having  got  the  start  of  the  crop, 
he  was  detained  from  school  a few  days  to  serve  in  the  “hoe  brigade.”  The 
field  was  near  the  school  house  and  when  the  morning  recess  hour  came, 
he,  in  a spirit  of  mischief,  ran  to  the  spring  and  climbed  a small  hickory 
tree  which  had  a very  umbrageous  top  and  hid  himself  in  the  thick  foli- 
age. When  the  schoolboys  came  running  to  the  spring  to  get  a drink  of 
cool  water,  Richard  made  a noise  in  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  boys  looked 
up  and  not  seeing  anything,  began  to  throw  stones,  which  soon  started 
the  game.  On  discovering  that  the  strange  animal  was  no  other  than  their 
quandam  school-mate,  they  began  to  pelt  him  soundly,  and  in  his  efforts 
to  “dodge”  the  missels,  lost  his  hold  in  the  tree-top  and  came  down.  In 
one  respect  he  came  down  as  he  went  up— head  foremost— but  entirely  too 
rapid  for  either  comfort  or  safety.  This  little  pastime  came  near  costing 
him  his  life,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  has  never  entirely  recovered, 
though  more  than  forty  years  have  passed  since  he  caught  that  fall. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  — Columbus  And  Her  Actualities  — Opelika  And  Her 
Possibilities  — Hon.  William  Lowther  — Gin  Factory  — A Retired 

Country  Villa  — Fish  Pond  — Social , Religious  And  Political. 

Immediately  after  the  Indians  retired  in  1836  Mr.  John  Taylor , an 
emigrant  from  Virginia,  purchased  a location  from  a land  company  and 
settled  on  the  river  above  the  Gurry,  now  Byrd,  place  and  near  the  mouth 
of  1 urkey  creek,  where  he  began  to  open  what  was  afterwards  developed 
into  a desirable  plantation.  The  lands  here  were,  and  still  are,  both  above 
and  below,  very  fine,  and  the  pioneer  farmers  of  that  region,  as  in  many 
others,  by  their  prosperity  and  liberal  patronage  contributed  largely 
towards  the  building  up  of  the  city  of  Columbus  in  its  infancy.  And  even 
now,  if  the  patronage  of  this  section  was  diverted  in  another  channel, 
the  proud  “Queen  of  the  Chattahoochee”  would  feel  the  loss. 

From  the  Alabama  and  Georgia  Factory,  situated  just  above  where 
the  line  between  Lee  and  Chambers  counties  touches  the  river,  all  the 
way  to  Lover  s Leap,  two  miles  above  Columbus,  there  is  a chain  of  sites 
nearly  twenty  miles  in  length,  the  eligibility  of  which  for  vast  manufact- 
uring industries,  in  permanent  security  and  contingency  to  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  raw  material,  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  State  and  possibly 
in  the  entire  cotton  belt. 
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While  I am  on  this  subject,  the  general  reader  will  pardon  the  indul- 
gence of  a few  reflections  pertinent  to  the  prosperity  of  East  Alabama. 
The  investment  of  a few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cotton  factories  in 
the  city  of  Columbus  has  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  the  capitalists  who 
made  the  plant,  which,  in  less  than  a quarter  of  a century,  the  while 
passing  through  one  of  the  most  terrible  war  ordeals  that  ever  swept  over 
a country,  has  acquired  for  that  city  the  just  and  undisputed  title  of  The 
Lowell  Of  The  South. 

A corresponding  investment  capital  and  energy  in  the  multitudinous 
sites  above  would  do  for  Lee  county  and  East  Alabama,  in  the  same  length 
of  time,  many  times  as  much  as  her  factories  have  done  for  Columbus 
and  the  State  of  Georgia. 

A large  fraction  of  the  raw  material  consumed  in  the  Columbus  fac- 
tories is  produced  in  Alabama— probably  one  half.  A corresponding,  if 
not  a larger,  quota  of  the  operatives  working  in  these  factories  are  from 
Lee  and  Russell  counties,  in  Alabama.  Hence  the  labor  of  two  thousand 
people  and  the  raw  material  produced  from  an  eighth  of  a million  of  acres 
of  land  in  Alabama  go  to  enhance  the  revenue  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  labor  and  products  legitimately  belonging  to  one  State  directed 
to  another  cannot  result  other  than  in  the  impoverishment  of  the  one  and 
the  emolument  of  the  other.  Where  the  carcasses  lie,  There  the  vultures 
will  fly,  is  an  aphorism  which  will  apply  to  all  manufacturing  centres. 
It  is  her  factories  that  have  made  Columbus  a railroad  centre;  her  facto- 
ries have  spanned  the  river  with  bridges  and  her  factories  have  doubled 
her  population  and  wealth  since  their  erection. 

What  the  manufacturing  interest  has  done  for  Columbus  and  West 
Georgia  is  capable  of  being  done  for  Opelika  and  East  Alabama.  And 
when  Opelika  and  her  legitimate  tributary  territory  take  the  initiative- 
positive  and  decided— in  this  direction  then  will  their  shackles  fall  and 
they  will  be  free.  Then  Opelika  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
her  sister  cities  which  have  enjoyed  so  long  the  highest  favors  of  a great 
international  syndicate.  I am  not  drawing  on  my  own  imagination  or 
challenging  the  credulity  of  my  readers  in  indulging  in  these  reflections. 
The  conclusions  drawn  are  patent  to  the  premises  and  logical. 

But  to  proceed.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Taylor  did  not  fancy  a pioneer 
life,  or  his  health  did  not  justify  a continuance  so  far  south.  Be  the  cause 
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what  it  may,  he  remained  only  a few  years  and  returned  to  Virginia, 
where  he  died  soon  after. 

In  1843  this  plantation  became  the  property  of  the  Hon.  William 
Lowther,  a native  of  Warren  county,  Georgia,  born  in  1816.  The  scenes 
of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  in  Jones  county,  where  he  was 
educated,  and  in  1837  married  Miss  Sarah  E.  Gibson,  sister  of  the  late 
Major  Wylie  Gibson,  who  preceded  him  to  Russell  county  several  years. 

Early  in  the  forties  Messrs.  Atwood  & Bro.  opened  a shop  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  gins  in  Columbus  in  answer  to  the  growing  de- 
mand for  these  machines  created  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  production 
of  cotton.  The  business  changed  hands,  and  Mr.  Lowther  was  one  of  the 
firm  of  Taylor  & Lowther.  After  some  years  the  business  changed  hands 
again.  This  factory  continued  to  increase  in  the  volume  of  its  output  in 
gins  and  the  excellence  of  their  make  until  their  custom  almost  amounted 
to  a monopoly  in  the  South. 

This  was  the  nucleus  and  progress  of  an  enterprise  which,  before  the 
war,  culminated  in  the  famous  firm  of  Clemens,  Brown  & Co.,  which 
manufactured  the  most  and  the  best  gins  of  any  firm  before  their  day. 
This  day  of  rapid  progress  has  retired  their  make  by  vastly  improved  pat- 
ents upon  scientific  principles. 

With  the  exception  of  local  interests  incident  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture,  Mr.  Lowther  has  been  devoted  to  his  farming  in- 
terests all  his  active  life,  in  which  he  has  been  successful.  He  has  raised 
six  children  to  maturity— three  sons  and  three  daughters— Mrs.  Anna  L. 
Beasly,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Beasly,  of  Harris  county,  Georgia;  Mr.  Samuel 
Lowther,  of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Desportes,  wife  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Des- 
portes  of  Columbia,  S.  C.;  Mr.  W.  E.  Lowther,  of  Lee  county.  Mr.  Chas. 
and  Miss  Lillie  Lowther  have  not  yet  settled  in  life  and  are  still  under 
the  paternal  rooftree,  whose  holy  office  it  is  to  keep  the  home  altar  bright 
and  warm  with  filial  affection  as  the  dial  of  time  indicates  the  lengthen- 
ing penumbra.  And  when  these  shadows  in  the  near  future  shall  rest 
upon  the  tomb  they  will  leave  a tracery  behind  them— an  unerring  guide 
for  a noble  and  pure  life  to  those  who  come  after  and  follow  them. 

The  comfortable  residence  in  which  Mr.  Lowther  now  resides  was 
built  in  1853,  and  is  situated  about  a mile  from  his  first  settlement,  three 
miles  northeast  of  Mt.  Zion,  six  miles  above  Columbus,  at  the  junction 
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of  the  Summerville  and  river  roads  and  in  sight  of  both.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  this  retired  country  villa  has  been  the  centre  of  a refined 
social  circle  noted  for  its  intelligence,  cultivated  taste  and  liberal  hospitali- 
ty, sustained  by  a wealth  commensurate  with  a christianized  ambition. 
The  improvements  on  this  “Home  Place”  are  permanent  and  arranged 
with  judicious  taste  and  an  eye  to  convenience.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years  the  fish  lake  contingent  to  the  house  will  be  an  attractive  feature, 
both  as  a source  of  healthful  pleasure  and  profit,  if  desired,  nature  and 
art  combining  to  produce  an  effect  of  rural  beauty  pleasing  to  the  most 
indifferent.  And  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  require  but  a small  outlay 
in  labor  and  no  expense  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

The  war  liberated  about  seventy-five  slaves  for  Mr.  Lowther,  and 
it  is  remembered  to  day  as  a remarkable  exception  to  a general  result  that 
the  slaves  of  this  neighborhood  were  not  so  completely  demoralized  by 
their  sudden  liberation.  This  is  traced  to  the  moral  and  religious  training 
and  humane  treatment  they  had  lived  under  all  their  lives.  And  now 
the  labor  element  of  this  locality  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  in  the  country.  Some  of  Mr.  Lowther’s  old  servants  and  their 
families  have  never  left  him,  notably  the  old  nurse— the  favorite  of  every 
family,  when  faithful— who  rocked  the  cradle  and  sung  the  nursery  lulla- 
by during  the  infancy  of  all  his  children,  and  by  her  action  since  the  war 
has  emphasized  the  language  of  Ruth: 

“Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from  following  after  thee: 
for  whither  thou  goest  I will  go;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I will  lodge;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God:  where  thou  diest  will 
I die,  and  there  will  I be  buried:  the  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if 
aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.” 

And  if  this  old  servant  should  outlive  her  contemporary  master  and 
mistress  the  children  she  has  nursed  will  claim  the  office  and  duties  tem- 
pered with  the  sacred  privilege  of  ministering  to  her  wants  in  the  decline 
of  life,  when  needed,  until  the  “sun  goes  down.” 

Mr.  Lowther,  among  others,  was  the  friend  of  the  late  Rev.  Ander- 
son Jackson,  a minister  of  eminence  in  his  day,  of  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  and  to  the  wise  and  conservative  coun- 
sels of  these  faithful  advisers  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  usefulness 
of  that  man  of  God  to  his  race. 
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Starting  out  with  fair  prospects,  and  as  he  has  never  needed  means 
more  than  was  at  his  command,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  the  facts  in  his 
case  are  evidence  that  Mr.  Lowther  has  husbanded  well  his  time  and 
the  opportunities  accorded  him,  and  has  prospered  to  that  extent  neces- 
sary to  make  and  not  mar  a beautiful  and  a useful  life. 

In  the  organization  of  society  and  in  sustaining  its  moral  crest  erect 
Mr.  Lowther  has  exerted  a quiet  yet  potent  influence.  Joining  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  under  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  V.  L.  Hopkins,  he  was  at  once  recognized  by  his 
compeers  as  a man  who  adopted  practical  Christianity  as  taught  by  the 
principles  involved.  And  these  principles  have  been  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed in  a practical  life,  resulting  in  a sweet  experience  of  nearly  forty 
years. 

Immediately  after  his  union  with  the  church  at  Mt.  Zion  Mr.  Low- 
ther was  made  an  official  member,  and  he  has  sustained  that  relation  all 
the  years  since  in  one  or  more  departments  of  church  economy  and  polity. 
In  1848  he  was  made  a Sabbath  school  teacher,  and  has  been  a model 
Sabbath  school  worker  at  Mt.  Zion  as  teacher  and  superintendent  until 
1884,  when  his  resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted  in  consequence  of 
the  almost  total  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  above  low  voice.  This  loss, 
painful  only  in  the  loss,  does  not  retire  him  from  his  accustomed  seat  in 
the  Sabbath  school  room.  His  presence  there  is  a felt  force  in  favor  of 
the  principles  the  purity  of  which  a long  life  has  been  an  instructive  il- 
lustration. 

All  his  children  except  one  are  members  of  the  church  of  his  choice. 
Mrs.  Desportes  worships  with  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Lowther  s life  has  been  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  at  the  same 
time  active  and  energetic— an  activity  and  energy  controlled  by  a judg- 
ment, prudence  and  caution  rarely  combined,  seldom  bringing  him  in 
harsh  and  unpleasant  contact  with  others  and  their  interests.  True  con- 
servatism is  developed  in  all  the  walks  of  life  in  which  he  has  moved. 
This  conservatism  has  established  for  him  a reputation  for  correctness 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  desirable  success. 

In  1878-9  Mr.  Lowther,  with  Hon.  J.  M.  Wood,  represented  Lee 
county  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  where  the  salient 
points  of  his  character  were  brought  to  bear  with  a recognized  force  upon 
the  turbulent  elements  which  are  always  found  as  a component  part  of 
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law-making  bodies  every  where.  And  this  force  was  exerted  without  any 
apparent  effort,  intrusive  or  obtrusive.  It  was  the  universally  recognized 
character  of  the  man.  And  the  very  presence  of  such  men  is  a potent 
factor  in  the  science  of  law-making. 

Mr.  Lowther  still  remains  as  one  of  the  few  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  pioneer  and  the  progressive  periods  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Columbus  Waterworks  — First  Settlement  Of  The  Site  — Capt.  Frank 
C.  McElvy  — Recollections  Of  Travel  In  1833-5  — Stock * 
Business  — Old  Settlers , &c.,  &c. 

As  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  there  is  a locality  three  and  a half 
miles  northwest  of  Columbus  and  in  Lee  county,  which,  in  a very  few 
years,  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  rural  resorts  in  the  county,  and 
as  the  years  roll  on  its  utility  to  the  growing  cities  of  Columbus  on  the 
Georgia  side  and  Brownville  on  the  Alabama  side  will  amount  to  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  when  an  unexhaustible  supply  of  pure  water  is  consid- 
ered. I refer  to  the  Columbus  W aterivorks.  And  even  at  this  early  period 
of  their  use  they  are  found  an  almost  indispensible  convenience.  The 
place  was  first  settled  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Barker , the  precise  date  of  which 
settlement  I am  not  definitely  informed,  but  it  is  remembered  by  the  liv- 
ing that  Mr.  Barker  erected  a saw  mill  on  the  same  creek,  in  Girard,  a 
few  months  earlier,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
built  in  Lee  county.  As  this  history  progresses  other  sites  claiming  earlier 
dates  may  be  met  with.  Mr.  Samuel  Calhoun  settled  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  west  of  the  Barber  mill  and  was  burned  out.  The  Indian  troubles 
were  brewing  about  this  time  and  the  incendiary  was  charged  to  them, 
but  many  believed  it  to  be  an  act  of  malice  by  a white  man.  Mr.  Barker 
was  followed  on  the  place  by  Mr.  Barron,  who,  in  1848,  was  followed 
by  its  present  owner  and  occupant,  Captain  Frank  McElvy , a native  of 
Tatnall  county,  Georgia,  born  in  1810  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  In  1821, 
when  he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  his  parents  moved  to  the  line  of  Llorida 

and  settled  in  Gadsden  county,  where  he  was  raised  and  received  all  the 
education  he  ever  got,  which  he  does  not  claim  to  be  classical.  Mr.  Mc- 
Elvy first  visited  Alabama  in  1833  on  a tour  of  inspection,  traveling 
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through  the  State  to  Talladega,  passing  through  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  returning  by  way  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Salem.  This  rambling 
trip  embraced  the  years  1833,  1834  and  a part  of  1835.  He  tarried  a while 
at  the  Salem  settlement,  which  was  just  starting  on  a boom,  and  remem- 
bers being  hospitably  entertained  by  Edward  White,  Bryant  S.  Mang- 
ham,  Spec  Perry  and  the  Blake  Thomas  family,  and  stopping  several 
days  with  Joe  Marshall,  the  half-breed  Indian  chief,  whose  reservation 
embraced  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ward  place. 

Mr.  McElvy’s  recollection  of  Marshall  is  that  he  was  a man  of 
sound  common  sense,  sociable  in  manner,  friendly  to  the  whites  and  hos- 
pitable to  all.  He  was  a slaveholder  and  was  cultivating  a fine  farm  on 
his  place.  During  this  trip  and  about  the  close  Mr.  McElvy,  in  company 
with  William  Towns,  spent  several  days  with  the  land  surveying  party 
near  Rock  Springs,  in  Lee  county,  and  visited  Tallassee,  on  the  Talla- 
poosa river.  Mr.  Towns,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Strickland,  built  In- 
gram’s mill,  about  1837. 

In  the  spring  of  1835  Mr.  McElvy  located  in  Lumpkin,  Georgia,  as 
a butcher,  supplying  that  rising  young  burg  with  beef  and  fresh  meats 
and  game  a part  of  the  year.  During  this  year  he  married  Miss  Lenora 
Stutsill,  of  Russell  county,  Alabama,  and  in  1835  went  on  his  farm  in 
Decatur  county,  Georgia,  near  Bainbridge,  on  Flint  river,  which  had  come 
into  his  possession  prior  to  his  protracted  Alabama  trip.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  the  Indian  troubles  called  for  Mr.  McElvy ’s  services.  He  went 
out  as  captain  of  a company  of  Georgia  cavalry  and  was  at  the  battle  of 
Eachawaynotchaway.  His  recollection  is  that  the  battle  lasted  about  thirty 
minutes,  when  the  Indians  fled  towards  the  Florida  line  and  joined 
Osceola’s  band,  though  it  required  a day  or  two  to  dislodge  the  stragglers 
and  non-combatants  from  the  dense  swamp.  This  battle  practically  ended 
the  war  in  that  locality. 

During  the  fall  of  this  year  Captain  McElvy  encountered  the  first 
misfortune  and  the  greatest  sorrow  of  his  life.  The  measles  broke  out  in 
his  family,  and  in  a few  weeks  it  was  entirely  annihilated.  Wife,  baby, 
negores— old  and  young— all  died,  leaving  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six 
years,  entirely  alone  in  the  world.  In  reviewing  this  dark  period  of  his 
life  Captain  McElvy  lingered  with  a feeling  of  subdued  sorrow  which 
can  only  be  appreciated  and  sympathized  with  by  those  who  have  waded 
through  “deep  waters”  on  the  threshold  of  manhood.  This  one  year  satis- 
fied him  with  Southwestern  Georgia,  and  early  in  1837  he  sold  his  plan- 
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tation  in  Decatur  county  with  a view  of  turning  his  attention  to  other 
pursuits.  During  his  protracted  Alabama  ramble  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  facilities  for  extensive  successful  stock  raising  and  the  rapid- 
ly growing  markets  for  the  same  springing  up  on  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Alabama  rivers.  This  business,  at  that  early  period  of  his  life,  suited  his 
ardent  temperament  better  than  farming.  Having  previously  formed 
some  pleasant  acquaintances  in  Russell  county,  he  turned  his  steps  in 
that  direction  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  up  cattle  and  driv- 
ing them  to  Columbus,  supplying  the  butchers  with  beef,  enjoying  the 
intervals  of  leisure  in  hunting.  At  this  date  game  of  all  kinds  was  plenti- 
ful, offering  rare  sport  to  the  frontier  settlers,  and  he  remembers  spend- 
ing many  days  following  the  deep  oay  of  the  * deer  pack  in  company  with 
Colonel  Thomas  Colquitt,  William  Trotter,  Brittain  Harris,  Eli  Stroud 
and  others  of  the  old  settlers  of  Russell  and  Lee,  all  of  whom  have  passed 
over  to  other  hunting  grounds  “beyond  the  everglades.”  During  this  year 
Captain  McElvy  married  Miss  A.  M.  Rogers,  and  in  1838  settled  down 
again.  This  settlement  is  on  Brush  Creek,  five  miles  southwest  of  Craw- 
ford, and  in  1877  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  a negro,  under 
“Lynch”  law,  in  answer  to  the  commission  of  a nameless  crime,  commit- 
ted on  the  same  spot  a few  weeks  previous. 

Captain  McElvy  sold  out  on  Brush  Creek  in  1844  to  Mr.  William 
King  and  removed  to  Columbus,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months, 
supplying  the  city  market  with  beef.  In  1846  he  purchased  from  Mr. 
Sharpe  an  unexpired  lease  of  lands  belonging  to  Colonel  Wootten,  lying 
in  the  fork  of  Watoola  and  Big  Uchee  creeks,  afterwards  and  probably 
still  a part  of  the  Ingram  estate.  In  1848  he  purchased  the  place  he  now 
lives  upon  and  where  he  has  remained  thirty-six  years.  In  1849  he  rebuilt 
the  saw  mill,  which  cut  all  the  available  timber.  In  1852  he  added  a grist 
mill,  which  ground  corn  for  local  custom  and  the  Columbus  market  until 
1881.  In  1852  the  Columbus  Waterworks  Co.  purchased  fifteen  acres 
, Tunning  up  and  down  the  creek,  embracing  the  site  and  water  privileges 
of  the  old  mill  seat,  for  a reservoir  to  supply  the  city  of  Columbus  with 
water,  paying  for  the  same  $768.75.  The  reservoir  was  completed  in  1883, 
and  is  about  300  yards  in  length  by  80  feet  in  width  and  18  feet  in  depth 
at  the  dam,  giving  an  average  of  ten  feet  depth  from  dam  to  backwater, 
supposed  to  contain  18,000,000  gallons  of  available  water.  In  1884  anoth- 
er dam  was  added  a quarter  of  a mile  above,  forming  a second  reservoir, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  first,  is  supposed  to  contain  100,000,000  million 
gallons,  all  of  which,  as  the  two  cities— Columbus  and  Brownville— ad- 
vance, will  be  in  demand. 
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In  addition  to  former  references  to  this  public  work,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  say  that  under  the  present  management  and  the  enter- 
prise and  liberality  of  the  city  of  Columbus  it  is  growing  to  popular  favor. 
Much  credit  is  due  Hon.  J.  T.  Holland  for  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  his 
contract,  its  completion  and  vigilant  superintendence  since.  It  is  an  honor 
both  to  Columbus  and  Lee  county— to  Columbus  for  her  enterprise  in 
their  erection  and  to  Lee  county  for  their  location.  If  the  famous  Eucalyp- 
tus tree  will  flourish  in  this  climate,  I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
Company  that  the  banks  of  the  reservoirs  be  lined  with  them.  If  half  of 
what  is  claimed  for  this  tree  be  true  the  prompting  of  this  suggestion  is 
obvious. 

Captain  McElvy  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and  milling  from  his 
first  settlement  on  this  place  until  now.  Advancing  years  have  retired 
him  from  active  business  life,  yet,  in  his  74th  year,  he  is  quite  vigorous, 
enjoying  good  health,  even  walking  to  Columbus  and  returning  the  same 
day  without  extra  effort. 

Captain  McElvy  has  eleven  living  children— Mr.  Hugh  L.  McElvy, 
of  Gadsden  county,  Florida;  Judge  W.  A.  McElvy,  of  Brown ville;  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Crow,  wife  of  Mr.  Sidney  Crow,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Leroy  McElvy, 
of  Decatur  county,  Georgia;  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Bailey,  wife  of  Mr.  P.  L.  Bai- 
ley, of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  Sallie  A.  Jones,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Jones,  of 
Chambers  county,  Alabama;  Miss  Jennie  Hunley,  wife  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Hunley,  of  Georgia,  and  Miss  Emma  McElvy,  Mr.  Martin  McElvy,  Miss 
E.  L.  McElvy  and  Miss  Cora  L.  McElvy,  the  baby,  still  at  the  old  home- 
stead, who,  by  their  home-like  hospitality  and  pleasing  manners,  made  the 
writers  short  visit  there  most  agreeable. 

Mr.  C.  C.  McElvy  was  a martyr  boy  in  the  war  of  the  States,  dying 
in  camp  at  Mobile,  where  his  regiment  was  stationed  in  1864.  Judge 
W.  A.  McElvy  served  faithfully  also,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  losing  two  fingers  also  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

In  his  early  experience  in  Alabama  before  the  Indians  left  the  coun- 
try, Captain  McElvy  remembers  witnessing  a ball  play  and  green-corn 
dance  in  1835  near  Moffatt’s  mill,  going  in  company  with  Jim  Marshall, 
the  chief  and  brother  of  Joe  and  Ben.  Jim  Marshall  lived  at  that  time 
where  Judge  A.  Shotwell  now  lives,  three  miles  east  of  Salem.  The  Cap- 
tain s experience  with  the  Indians  was  friendly,  never  having  any  trou- 
ble with  them. 
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Captain  McElvy  does  not  claim  to  be  a member  of  any  church,  hold- 
ing the  Bible  as  his  rule  of  conduct.  In  early  life  he  joined  the  Primitive 
Baptist  church  at  Mt.  Gilead,  but  was  soon  informed  that  in  order  to 
remain  with  his  church  it  was  required  that  he  should  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Masonic  fraternity.  This  he  declined  to  do,  which  severed 
his  connection  with  that  church,  and  he  has  never  affiliated  with  any 
other.  He  now  admires  the  doctrines  taught  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  the  purest 
exponent  of  the  Bible.  He  antagonizes  whiskey,  and  like  all  sensible  men 
is  afraid  to  trust  a whiskey-bibber  in  anything. 

He  was  elected  peace  justice  away  back  in  the  forties  for  Beat  12  of 
old  Russell,  serving  several  terms,  aggregating  in  all  about  seven  years. 
The  precinct  for  that  beat  in  those  days  was  at  Hines’,  one  mile  east  of 
Marvyn. 

One  of  the  many  pleasing  traits  of  Captain  McElvy’s  character  is  his 
gentleness  toward  the  brute  creation,  making  a pet  of  every  dog,  pig, 
cow  and  chicken  around  him.  Even  the  birds  which  build  their  nests  and 
raise  their  young  annually  in  the  trees  around  his  home  appear  to  recog- 
nize him  and  love  him. 

The  faithful  wife  of  forty-seven  years’  companionship  and  the  moth- 
er of  all  his  living  children  is  still  with  him,  and  though  they  have  not 
attained  to  great  wealth  are  living  in  ease  and  comfort,  surrounded  by 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  happy  and  contented,  gently  floating 
as  the  tide  their  ebbing,  respected  by  his  contemporaries  and  honored  by 
their  children. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Foreign  Emigrants  — The  Necessity  Of  Revolution  To  Purge  A 
Nation  — Mr.  ]ohn  Mullin  — Fannin’s  Massacre,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  and  then  as  this  history  progresses  I meet  with  a representa- 
tive of  a monarchical  government  and  am  impressed  with  the  forceful 
fact  that  emigrants  from  Ireland,  England  and  Wales  invariably  make 
good  and  useful  citizens  of  a Republic.  It  may  be  added  that  they  make 
better  and  more  useful  citizens  than  later  generations  of  the  earlier  for- 
eign emigrant  element. 
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Why  is  this  so?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  experience  of  a 
generation  of  emigrants  is  fresh  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  two  forms  of  government,  having  tested  both,  and  their  children  in- 
herit their  preterences  and  prejudices.  As  the  generations  succeed  each 
other  this  freshness  fades,  people  cease  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of 
our  free  institutions,  patriotism  becomes  gradually  corrupted  and  liberty 
abused,  and  a great  civil  revolution  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  purge 
the  nation  of  its  internal  corruption.  History  proves  this.  Witness  the 
commotions  of  the  ancient  Republics,  especially  Rome. 

This— the  forty-second  chapter  of  this  history— will  treat  of  one  of 
the  large  families  of  Lee  county,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Mullin,  a native 
of  the  “Emerald  Isle/’  born  in  county  Louderry  in  1799.  In  1803,  when 
hut  four  years  old,  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America,  landing  in 
the  city  of  Charleston.  His  parents  settled  in  York  District,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  as  far  as  is  known  died  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Mullins  early  life  up  to  manhood  and  marriage  was  spent  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  received  only  the  simplest  elements  of  edu- 
cation, but  was  inducted  into  all  the  essentials  necessary  to  a pioneer  life. 
In  1820,  when  he  was  21  years  of  age,  he  married  Miss  Permelia  Big- 
gers,  of  South  Carolina,  who  proved  to  be  a worthy  consort  to  a man  of 
his  character  and  qualifications.  Three  years  after— in  1824— Mr.  Mullin 
turned  his  face  toward  the  South,  traveling  through  the  forest  and  often 
among  the  Indians,  until  he  reached  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  where  he 
settled  on  Standing  Boy  creek,  three  miles  from  the  river,  and  seven 
miles  above  Columbus.  Here  by  honest  toil— just  such  honest  toil  as  a 
native  Irishman  can  persevere  and  prosper  in— he  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  easy  competency,  teaching  and  practicing  these  solid  social  qualities 
which  his  children  inherit. 

In  1850  Mr.  Mullin  emigrated  to  Russell  county,  Ala.,  and  settled 
one  mile  south  of  Smith's  station  and  seven  miles  west  of  Columbus, 
where  his  son,  Samuel  L.  Mullin,  now  lives.  This  place  was  first  settled 
by  Mr.  B.  Martin  and  Mr.  Augustus  Brown  some  time  in  the  thirties— 
about  the  period  of  the  Indian  war.  Mr.  Rosseau,  Mr.  Browns  son-in- 
law,  built  the  house  now  occupying  the  place.  All  these  predecessors  are 
now  dead.  Some  of  Mr.  Brown’s  descendants  are  living  in  Girard.  Some 
of  Mr.  Rosseau  s family  are  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Brown  has  a daughter— 
Mrs.  Grigg— living  a mile  south  of  the  place. 
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Mrs.  Mullin  gave  her  husband  ten  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now 
living— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Martin,  wife  of  Dr.  Martin,  of  Henry  county, 
Ala.;  Mr.  James  Mullin,  of  Opelika;  Mrs.  Permelia  A.  Snell,  w'ife  of  Mr. 
David  Snell,  of  Harris  county,  Ga.;  Mr.  John  Mullin,  of  Opelika;  Mrs. 
Miranda  Byrd,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Byrd,  of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Dunn, 
widow  of  the  late  J.  C.  Dunn,  of  Lee  county,  and  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Mullin, 
who  resides  at  the  old  homestead. 

Mr.  William  Mullin  died  in  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  in  1852;  Mrs. 
Sallie  Lloyd,  wife  of  Mr.  Jack  Lloyd,  died  in  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  in 
1851;  Mr.  H.  H.  Mullin,  the  baby  of  the  family,  gave  his  young  life  on 
the  altar  of  his  country  and  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  in  1865. 

About  1850,  the  first  year  of  his  Alabama  life,  Mr.  Mullin  served 
his  Beat  one  term  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  His  religious  experience  began 
in  the  year  1835  at  Mt.  Zion  church  in  Muscogee  county,  Ga.,  where  he 
was  baptized  into  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  and  his  after  life  was 
ordered  by  the  faith  and  doctrines  of  that  Church,  in  which  faith  he  died, 
in  fellowship  with  Philadelphia,  near  his  home,  and  in  which  cemetery 
his  body  has  rested  since  1854.  He  gave  the  lot  on  which  Philadelphia 
church  is  built  and  contributed  largely  of  his  means  toward  its  erectioin. 
It  is  one  of  the  neatest  rural  houses  of  worship  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Mullins  venerable  widow  still  survives,  in  her  eighty-third  year, 
making  her  home  with  her  son,  Mr.  S.  L.  Mullin.  She  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health,  with  a happy  frame  of  mind  and  well-preserved 
faculties  and  energies  seldom  met  with  at  her  age.  She  is  universally  rec- 
ognized in  her  community  as  a 'pillar  of  the  church”  and  a “Mother  in 
Israel,”  having  joined  the  church  with  her  husband  in  1835. 

It  is  encouraging  to  meet  with  such  well-preserved  relics  of  the  gen- 
eration that  is  passing  away,  with  a memory  recalling  incidents  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a century  past  and  endowing  them  with  the  freshness 
of  yesterday.  At  this  day,  carrying  the  accumulated  weight  of  eighty- 
three  years,  she  moves  about  with  ease,  and  without  fatigue  walks  to 
visit  her  neighbors  and  to  church,  and  can  at  a moment’s  notice  and  with 
the  skill  of  a girl  of  eighteen  of  this  generation,  prepare  a meal  to  tempt 
the  appetite  of  an  epicure.  And  withal  she  takes  a commendable  pride 
in  doing  so.  Her  hearing  is  not  dull,  her  eyesight  is  not  dimmed,  nor  is 
her  mind  obscured  by  the  mists  of  so  many  years.  I speak  from  personal 
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knowledge,  as  the  skeleton  from  which  these  notes  are  taken  was  furn- 
ished by  her  son,  in  her  presence  and  under  the  old  rooftree,  where  the 
writer  was  most  hospitably  entertained;  and  I must  in  simple  justice  add 
that  in  all  my  peregrinations  I have  yet  to  meet  her  peer  as  a well-pre- 
served specimen  of  perfect  Christian  womanhood  at  her  age. 

Mrs.  Mullin  has  lived  to  see  all  her  children  and  many  of  her  grand- 
children members  of  the  Christian  church.  Her  grandchildren  number 
forty  and  her  great  grandchildren  thirty,  her  entire  posterity  reaching 
eighty. 

Her  husband  was  in  the  service  of  the  war  of  1836,  and  went  down 
to  Jamestown  when  the  Indians,  cut  off  James  Fannins  head.  He  saw 
this  soldier  s head  sticking  on  the  top  of  a pole  set  in  the  ground. 

Mrs.  Mullins  remembers  cooking  for  two  hundred  refugees  who 
had  fled  from  the  Indians  in  Alabama  and  camped  near  her  home  in 
Muscogee  county,  and  she  contributed  to  their  comfort  in  this  hour  of 
their  necessity. 

Mrs.  Mullins  has  followed  this  “History  of  Opelika”  thus  far  with 
increasing  interest  and  is  acquainted  with  many  of  the  characters,  facts 
and  incidents  treated  of,  pronouncing  them  faithful,  reliable  and  true. 

Mrs.  Mullins  remembers  that  when  she  first  moved  to  Muscogee 
county,  there  was  but  one  store  in  the  town  of  Columbus— built  of  logs 
and  boarded  up— and  only  one  blacksmith  shop,  run  by  the  late  Major 
j.  C.  Holland,  and  she  has  often  seen  the  Indians  swim  across  the  river, 
there  being  neither  bridge  nor  ferry  at  that  date. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Is  It  So?  — If  So,  Why  is  it  So?  — Rev.  Mitchell  Bennette  — 

Rev.  Jesse  Revel  — Souvenirs. 

There  is  another  thing  which  has  challenged  my  attention  as  this 
history  progresses,  and  doubtless  the  reader’s  also,  and  that  is  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Russell  and  Lee  counties,  religiously  repre- 
sented the  Missionary  Baptist  Church.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true.  Why  is  this  so?  I can  account  for  the  fact  upon  no  other 
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hypothesis  than  that  about  that  period  the  Baptist  church  was  in  a throe 
of  internal  strife,  resulting  in  a schism  which  hopelessly  rent  it  asunder, 
never  to  be  formally  reconciled  by  organic  union.  Church  organizations, 
houses  of  worship  and  other  church  property  was  in  the  name  and  pos- 
session of  what  was  claimed  to  be  the  "mother  church”— the  Primitive 
Baptist— and  the  ‘"new  departure, ” the  Missionary  Baptists,  were  com- 
pelled, on  their  organization,  to  build  new  and  separate  houses  and 
acquire  separate  freeholds  to  church  property  independent  of  the  old. 
In  doing  this  a majority  chose  to  seek  new  and  unoccupied  territory, 
leaving  the  old  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  old.  And  numbers  of  them 
in  seeking  a new  locality  sought  a new  country.  This  appears  provi- 
dential. The  outgoing  element  of  the  Baptist  church  was  composed  large- 
ly of  the  wealthier  class,  and  it  may  be  added  without  invidious  reflection, 
the  more  intelligent  and  better  educated.  I lence  they  were  better  prepared 
in  every  way  to  begin  anew  in  a new  country. 

While  the  Missionary  Baptists  are  aggressive  and  consequently  pro- 
gressive, it  is  a notable  fact  that  the  original  church  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing, and  in  the  course  of  a century,  taking  the  past  forty  years  as  a 
premise  to  draw  a conclusion,  that  church,  as  it  now  exists,  will  cease  to 
be,  either  by  a formal  dissolution  or  by  absorption.  This  is  sad  when  we 
reflect  that  some  of  the  purest  men  and  women  that  ever  blessed  the  earth 
were  and  still  are  members  of  the  original  church. 

I hope  these  reflections  will  not  be  condemned  by  the  reader  as  out 
of  place  or  irrelevant  or  doing  any  party  or  parties  injustice.  I am  simply 
writing  facts  in  history.  I cannot  change  the  facts.  The  reflections  are 
my  own  and  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  facts  are  the  simple 
and  faithful  record  of  past  and  passing  events.  They  have  their  stand  and 
value. 

Among  those  old-time  Baptists  was  Rev.  Mitchell  Bennette,  a native 
of  Virginia,  whose  birth  dates  back  to  the  year  1784,  and  in  which  grand 
old  commonwealth  he  reached  manhood.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period 
he  left  Virginia,  but  the  dates  on  record  find  him  in  South  Carolina  as 
early  as  1805,  in  which  year  he  married  Miss  Dedema  Turner  of  Pendle- 
ton district.  Neither  is  it  known  at  what  date  he  moved  to  Georgia,  the 

evidences  only  showing  that  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  present  century 
he  was  an  active  and  useful  minister  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church, 
first  in  Gwinnett  and  afterwards  in  Troup  and  Heard  counties,  Ga.  The 
old  records  to  which  I have  had  privileged  access  show  this. 
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In  1835  when  the  commotion  in  that  church  caused  disintegration, 
Mr.  Bennette  went  with  the  new  wing;  and  yet  it  is  remembered  by  the 
living  that  he  was  never  entirely  free  from  the  distinctive  leaven  of  the 
primitive  faith,  and  was  considered  by  the  more  liberal  class  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Church  just  a little  too  hard  for  them.  The  purity  of  his  life  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  his  faith  were  never  challenged. 

In  1849  Mr.  Bennette  came  to  Russell  county  and  settled  on  the 
Salem  and  Columbus  road,  ten  miles  west  of  Columbus  and  one  mile 
east  of  Motts  mill.  Here  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1859,  aged  75  years. 
For  fifty  years  Mr.  Bennette  was  a minister  in  the  church  of  his  choice, 
and  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  living  he  was  a man  of  God,  doing 
the  work  of  a humble  evangelist,  and  was  the  instrument  of  great  good  in 
his  day  and  generation. 

Mr.  Bennette’s  ministerial  con  emporaries  in  Russell  county  were 
Rev.  Reuben  Thornton,  Rev.  Frank  Callaway,  Rev.  Dr.  Posey,  Rev. 
Arphax  Whitten,  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Jesse  Revel  and  others,  all  of 
whom,  except  the  last  named,  are  now  dead.  His  excellent  companion 
survived  him  only  a year,  passing  away  in  1860.  Two  neat  marble  slabs 
mark  their  last  resting  place  at  Concord. 

Fourteen  children  issued  from  their  union,  only  three  of  whom  sur- 
vive at  this  writing— Mrs.  E.  A.  Haughton,  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  H. 
Haughton,  of  Union  Springs;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Cox,  widow  of  the  late  Moses 
S.  Cox,  of  Henderson  county,  Texas,  and,  Mr.  James  M.  Bennette,  who 
resides  at  the  old  family  homestead. 

Mrs.  George  Adair  died  at  the  Shotwell  place  many  years  ago;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Bennette  died  in  Lee  county,  where  Mr.  Seaborn  Hadden  now  re- 
sides, in  1865;  Mrs.  Arphax  Whitten  died  in  Chambers  county  in  1847; 
Mrs.  Rowland  Hudson  died  in  Troup  county,  Ga.,  in  1837.  Seven  died 
in  infancy. 

Mr.  Bennette’s  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  older  resi- 
dents of  Lee  county. 

Of  the  same  school  of  faith  and  doctrine  may  be  classed  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  Rev.  Jesse  Revel , whose  father  was  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  whose  parents  emigrated  to  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  where  he 
met  and  in  1814  married  Miss  Francis  Lacy.  Mr.  Revel,  the  onlv  issue 
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of  this  marriage,  was  posthumous  born  on  December  25,  1815,  in  Co- 
lumbia county,  Ga.,  his  father  having  died  a few  months  after  marriage. 
After  his  father  s death  his  mother  moved  to  Putnam  county  and  lived  in 
widowhood  several  years,  when  she  returned  to  Columbia  county  and 
married  Mr.  William  Newsome  about  1825.  In  1861  Mr.  Newsome 
moved  to  Tallapoosa  county,  Ala.,  where  he  died  in  1879,  aged  93  years. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and  was  stationed  at  Mobile.  As  far 
as  Mr.  Revel  is  informed  his  mother  is  still  living  in  Tallapoosa  county 
at  an  advanced  age. 

Like  all  orphan  children,  Mr.  Revel  was  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources at  a tender  age,  having  school  advantages  which  he  sums  up  in 
months  snatched  at  odd  times  from  hard  work,  all  of  which  aggregated 
less  than  a year;  and  when  he  became  of  age  he  was  without  a dollar  and 
to  use  his  own  words,  “could  not  read  a verse  in  the  New  Testament  cor- 
rectly.” The  first  years  of  his  manhood  were  engaged  as  an  overseer  at  a 
good  salary,  which  he  husbanded  with  a view  of  making  a solid  start  be- 
fore settling  down,  loaning  the  proceeds  of  each  year  as  he  received  it, 
reserving  only  sufficient  pocket  money  for  plain  clothing  and  a very  fru- 
gal bachelors  outfit. 

In  1843,  when  he  was  28  years  of  age,  he  purchased  a settlement  of 
land  and  stocked  it  with  the  necessary  requirements  of  a small  farm,  after 
which  he  married  Miss  Nancy  McGhee,  of  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  and 
settled  down  as  a small  farmer.  This  place  was  in  Harris  county,  Ga., 
north  of  Pine  Mountain. 

A short  time  previous  provision  has  been  made  by  legislative  enact- 
ment for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  become  financially  involved  by  wild 
speculations  which  precipitated  the  crash  of  1837  and  1838,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bankrupt  law  of  that  period,  and  when  Mr.  Bennette  called 
for  his  hard-earned  loaned  money  to  pay  for  his  land  and  stock,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  debtor  had  taken  advantage  of  this  iniquitious  piece  of 
legislation  and  that  every  dollar  of  his  money  was  hopelessly  lost  to  him. 
This  was  a heavy  blow  to  a young  man  just  starting  out  in  life,  but  noth- 
ing discouraged,  he  succeeded  in  getting  an  extension  on  his  land  and 
went  to  work,  made  money  slowly  hut  honestly  and  surely,  and  paid  the 
last  dollar. 

He  remained  on  this  place  ten  years,  making  enough  money  above 
expenses  to  buy  another  place  in  Talbot  county,  for  which  he  paid  the 
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cash.  He  then  sold  the  old  place,  but  failed  to  realize  anything  from  the 
sale. 


In  1859  he  sold  out  in  Talbot  county  and  emigrated  to  Russell  coun- 
ty, Ala.  War  clouds  began  to  darken  the  political  sky,  and  by  the  time  the 
money  for  his  Talbot  county  lands  fell  due  the  currency  of  the  banks  was 
depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that  a twenty-dollar  gold  piece  was  all  he 
ever  received  for  his  land  notes.  This  was  the  third  serious  loss  he  had 
sustained  since  he  began  life,  and  all  through  no  mismanagement  of  his 
own. 


His  first  settlement  in  Russell  county  was  on  the  purchase  from 
Judge  Leroy  Booker,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Columbus,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Little  Uchee  and  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Crawford.  This 
place  was  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Bussey.  Mr.  Revel  sold  this  place  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Scroggins,  of  Georgia. 

The  war  found  Mr.  Revel  on  this  place.  Wilson’s  raiders  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  though  they  offered  him  no  personal  injury,  they  appropriated 
everything  they  could  find  to  their  own  use,  leaving  him  without  even  a 
meal,  as  he  had  secreted  nothing.  Stock,  meat,  corn— everything  portable 
was  carried  away,  leaving  not  even  thanks.  Mrs.  McGhee,  Mrs.  Revels 
mother,  was  living  with  them,  and  died  there  about  the  close  of  the  war. 
Mrs.  McGhee  was  of  a wealthy  family,  and  at  one  time  before  the  war 
her  property  was  assessed  at  $100,000,  all  of  which  was  lost  by  the  war, 
except  a part  of  the  landed  estate  on  Pea  river,  in  Dale  county. 

In  1878  Mr.  Revel  purchased  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  west  of  the  Little  Uchee  turnpike,  living  with  his  son  in 
1876  and  1877.  This  place  was  purchased  from  Mott  and  Mustian  and 
was  one  of  the  first  stage  stands  from  Columbus  to  Montgomery,  estab- 
lished about  1834  or  1835.  Some  of  the  old  shanties  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Mr.  Revel  commenced  improving  the  place  and  had  the  frame  of  a com- 
fortable residence  up  ready  for  the  roof  when  a tornado  came  along  in  the 
spring  of  1878  and  tore  it  to  pieces.  He  now  lives  in  smaller  houses  built 
of  the  timbers  of  the  torn-up  frame. 


Mr.  Revel  has  been  a member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
nearly  all  his  life  and  a minister  since  1846,  being  ordained  that  year  bv 
a presbytery  composed  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Bell  and  Rev.  Early  Greathouse,  at 
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old  Bethany  church,  near  Goodman’s  crossroads,  in  Harris  county,  Ga. 
He  served  one  church,  Uchee  Grove,  in  Russell  county,  before  he  moved 
to  the  State.  This  church  stood  near  the  east  bank  of  Little  Uchee  creek, 
close  to  Bishop’s  bridge  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road.  A large  grave- 
yard will  forever  hold  the  place  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Towls,  grandparents  of  Mr.  Irvin  Johnson,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Bishop,  White,  Satterwhite,  Slappey,  and  other  of  the  old 
settlement  families  are  buried  here. 


Mr.  Revel  is  recognized  by  his  church  as  a solid,  matter-of-fact  ex- 
pounder of  his  faith  and  order,  always  holding  to  the  old  landmarks  with 
a tenacity  which  has  made  him  a standard  of  his  church— one  to  whom 
reference  is  made  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice— his  opinions  being 
held  in  profound  respect  and  his  person  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  wife 
of  his  life  is  still  with  him,  and  they  are  peacefully,  gently,  quietly  and 
happily  gliding  through  the  shadows  of  life  with  the  eye  of  faith  fixed  on 
the  ‘'shining  shore”  which  is  just  beyond. 

Mr.  Bennette  is  now  superannuated  from  active  service  and  is  in 
feeble  health.  He  is  in  his  69th  year. 

Mr.  William  Satterwhite,  of  Lee,  and  Mr.  S.  Brinson,  treasurer  of 
Russell  county,  are  life-long  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Revel,  between  whom 
a friendship  exists  which  will  only  be  severed  by  death. 

This  worthy  couple  have  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. Those  living  at  this  writing  are  Mrs.  Frances  V.  Bennette,  wife  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Bennette,  of  Opelika;  Miss  Mary  C.  Revel,  living  with  her 
parents;  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Johnson,  wife  of  Mr.  Irvin  Johnson,  of  Lee  coun- 
ty, and  Mr.  William  B.  Revel,  of  Lee,  all  of  whom  are  worthy  represent- 
atives of  a worthy  couple. 


Relics  Of  The  Past. 

There  is  in  Mrs.  Revel’s  possession  a common  hamper  basket  made 
by  a colored  preacher  for  her  mother,  Mrs.  McGhee,  before  Mrs.  R.  was 
born,  and  which  is  known  to  be  more  than  sixty-three  years  old.  It  is  in 
wonderful  preservation,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a common 
white-oak  split  basket  can  be  made  to  last  so  long.  It  is  used  as  a clothes 
basket  and  with  proper  care  can  be  made  to  last  another  generation.  She 
also  has  a beautiful  but  plain  clear  glass  bottle  with  a glass  stopper  which 
is  known  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old  and  is  as  prefect  as 
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when  first  blown.  It  has  been  used  as  a ‘camphor  bottle”  by  four  gener- 
ations, is  of  about  one  quart  capacity,  and  resembles  a small  decanter  of 
the  old  style. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Few  Yankees  Among  The  First  Settlers  — Why?  — Mr.  Yellis  H. 

Wade  — Dr.  S.  M.  Ingersoll  — Dr.  W.  ].  Ingersoll  — Pine 
Grove  Cemetery. 

All  the  early  settlers  of  old  Russell  who  have  passed  in  review  be- 
fore the  many  readers  of  this  History  have  dated  their  emigration  from 
points  south  of  “Mason  & Dixon’s  line,”  which  in  itself,  as  a fact,  con- 
tains some  significance  and  I recognize  in  it  the  fact  that  the  early  settlers 
were  strictly  an  agricultural  people  and  hailed  from  an  agricultural  sec- 
tion. The  people  of  the  North  were  and  still  are  a commercial  people, 
with  other  trades,  such  as  mechanics,  manufacturers,  & c.,  largely  inter- 
larded. These  were  not  in  demand  until  the  country  was  pioneered  and 
somewhat  “out  of  the  woods”  and  towns  and  cities  began  to  spring  up. 
Then  an  occasional  adventurer  from  the  North  dropped  in.  But  a steady 
stream  did  not  set  in  until  along  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades.  And 
when  they  did  come  few  or  none  of  them  were  farmers.  The  first  and 
only  one  I have  met  who  came  in  the  thirties  was  a mechanic— a house 
carpenter.  Mr.  Yellis  H.  Wade  is  the  oldest  living  citizen  of  Brownville. 
I le  was  born  in  Whirlgate  (Hellgate)— formerly  a suburb  of  and  now 
absorbed  by  the  city  of  New  York— in  1805,  and  is  the  first  native  “Yan- 
kee” I have  met  who  came  South  as  an  emigrant  and  settled  so  early  in 
Russell  county. 


Having  served  his  indentures  as  a house  carpenter  in  his  native  city 
and  accumulated  sufficient  means  to  travel,  he  started  South  in  1830, 
when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  journeying  as  far  as  Philadelphia, 
where  he  tarried  and  followed  his  occupation  two  years.  In  1832  he  left 
the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”  and  did  not  pull  up  until  he  reached  New 
Orleans.  The  Creole  city  did  not  take  his  fancy  sufficient  to  hold  him 
more  than  two  years,  when  he  set  out  on  his  travels  again,  and  when  he 
reopened  his  tool-chest  he  found  himself  under  the  broad-spreading  pri- 
meval oaks  which  shaded  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  now 
stands. 
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The  Indians  were  as  numerous  then  and  there  as  they  had  ever  been, 
and  were  as  peaceable  and  friendly  as  they  in  the  nature  of  things  possibly 
could  be  towards  a race  of  people  whom  they  considered  as  intruders 
upon  their  territory. 

The  first  houses  which  the  settlers  built,  though  of  an  ordinary  and 
temporal  style,  struck  the  Indians  as  entirely  unnecessary  for  a short  so- 
journ, but  when  they  saw  large  brick  buildings  going  up  two  and  three 
stories  high,  they  began  to  feel  the  force  of  the  fact  that  the  palefaces  had 
come  to  stay,  and  that  the  treaty  of  1832  meant  what  it  said— the  red  man 
had  to  go. 

Mr.  Wade  was  one  of  the  earliest  carpenters  in  the  new  town  and 
assisted  in  building  a large  portion  of  the  new  city,  which  was  mostly  of 
wood,  and  has  given  place  to  brick  after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  at 
different  periods. 

The  town  began  to  grow  rapidly  about  that  date  and  the  idea  began 
to  obtain  that  in  the  near  future  it  would  leap  across  the  river,  or  a rival 
city  would  spring  up  there.  With  this  view  of  the  future  Mr.  Wade,  after 
three  years  residence  in  Columbus,  and  accumulating  means  to  do  so, 
invested  in  city  lots  near  the  river,  on  the  west  side,  and  above  Marshall’s 
hill,  now  in  Brown ville,  in  1837.  The  acre  lot  now  occupied  by  the  house 
which  he  then  built,  and  in  which  he  now  resides,  was  purchased  from 
the  McDougall  Land  Company,  and  cost  him  $257.50,  without  any 
improvements,  forty-eight  years  ago.  This  has  been  his  home  ever  since. 

In  early  life— my  notes  do  not  give  the  date— Mr.  Wade  married  a 
widow  lady— Mrs.  Catherine  Peace— whose  maiden  name  was  Bartlette. 
She  gave  him  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  early.  Two  daughters— 
Mrs.  Lucinda  P.  Smith,  of  Brownville,  and  Mrs.  Martha  Ruce,  of  Co- 
lumbus, still  survive.  His  companion  died  in  1871. 

Though  surrounded  by  Indians  during  the  early  years  of  his  South- 
ern life,  Mr.  Wade’s  experience  with  them  was  peaceable  and  pleasant, 
never  having  had  any  trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Wade  was  a soldier  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  In- 
dian war  of  1836,  entering  the  service  in  Captain  Evan’s  rifle  company, 
Colonel  Bates  commanding  the  regiment,  but  passed  through  without 
participating  in  a single  battle. 
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And  now  in  the  evening  of  a long  though  quiet  life  he,  with  his 
daughter  and  grand-daughter,  resides  under  the  rooftree  which  he  erected 
in  the  wilderness  forty-seven  years  ago,  since  which  date  the  forest  has 
disappeared  and  a rising  young  city  has  sprung  up  around  him.  Then 
scarcely  a wagon  trail  led  by  his  door;  now  he  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  broad  streets,  lined  with  stores  and  residences  and  thronged  with  a 
continuous  stream  of  humanity  to  and  from  city  and  country  in  the  eager 
pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure. 

Sitting  in  his  vine-covered  verandah  and  looking  across  his  shaded 
yard  to  the  busy  street  just  outside  his  gate  he  has  ample  food  for  reflec- 
tion in  contemplating  the  changes  of  half  a century  and  comparing  the 
“then”  in  its  prospects  with  the  “now”  in  its  progress,  and  is,  from  a local 
experience  and  observation,  better  qualified  to  speculate  upon  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future  than  any  other  man  now  living  in  Brownville. 

Mr.  Wade  has  been  a member  of  the  Methodist  church  for  many 
years,  and  now  worships  with  the  congregation  of  Trinity  church. 

Among  the  few  who  figured  largely  and  energetically  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Columbus,  Girard  and  Brownville  I find  mention  made  of 
Dr.  Stephen  M.  Ingersoll , a family  name  of  cosmopolitan  reputation, 
rendered  so  by  the  attitude  before  the  public  now  assumed  by  Colonel 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  to  whom,  it  is  claimed  by  some  in  a position  to  reach 
reliable  information.  Dr.  Ingersoll  was  distantly  related.  Of  this  I have  no 
positive  information.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Doctors  relatives  in  Brown- 
ville do  not  lay  claim  to  such  an  honor. 

I may  add  that  the  Doctors  views  of  theology,  if  he  cherished  any, 
were  so  crude  and  obscured  by  such  an  impenetrable  mist  as  to  leave  no 
record,  either  oral  or  written,  from  which  they  could  be  correctly  formu- 
lated. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  pronounced  infidels  never  pray  to  a God  in 
whose  existence  they  do  not  believe,  either  for  blessings  and  favors  for 
themselves  or  for  curses  and  anathemas  upon  their  enemies.  It  is  on  rec- 
ord that  Dr.  Ingersoll  often  prayed,  after  a fashion  peculiar  to  himself. 
Hence  the  deduction  that  he  believed  in  God.  On  this  subject  I can  say 
no  more  nor  no  less. 

Dr.  Ingersoll  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  bom  in  1792,  and  educat- 
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ed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  his  family  nothing  definite  is  on  record. 
It  can  only  be  gathered  that  in  early  life  he  never  wanted  means,  as  his 
liberal  education  and  complete  preparation  for  the  medical  profession 
which  he  followed  successfully  in  early  manhood,  fully  attest.  It  is  not 
positively  known  at  what  date  he  came  South,  but  it  was  early,  as  it  is  on 
record  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  Bibb  county,  Ga.,  dur- 
ing the  twenties  and  represented  that  county  for  one  term  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, residing  at  the  time  in  the  city  of  Macon.  This  is  according  to  the 
best  information  his  grandchildren  can  give. 


During  the  war  of  1836  Dr.  Ingersoll  was  a commissioned  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  army  and  served  in  that  capacity  during  the  entire  In- 
dian troubles,  and  at  its  close  was  one  of  the  commission  under  General 
Jessup  to  convey  the  remnant  of  the  Creek  Indians  to  their  reservation  in 
Indian  territory.  After  the  war  he  retired  from  his  profession,  but  in  the 
absence  of  practicing  physicians  his  services  were  available  and  were 
gratuitously  rendered.  He  came  to  Columbus  early  and  was  one  of  the 
company  that  surveyed  the  city  into  lots  in  1828.  Referring  to  the  files 
of  the  Columbus  Enquirer,  to  which  I have  had  free  access  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  present  gentlemanly  proprietor,  the  Hon.  John  King,  which 
courtesy  I take  the  present  opportunity  to  gratefully  acknowledge,  I find 
the  name  of  Dr.  Ingersoll  conspicuous  in  every  enterprise  of  public  in- 
terest for  a period  embracing  more  than  twenty  years.  His  active  and 
energetic  temperament  was  developed  in  a speculative  groove,  in  which 
he  ran  all  his  life,  and  as  such  grooves  always  come  in  contact  with  others 
of  like  character,  it  would  be  a wonder  if  such  contacts  were  not  often 
violent,  bringing  into  active  play  the  mightiest  energies  and  too  often  the 
most  violent  passions  of  human  nature.  Dr.  Ingersoll  lived  among  the 
people  of  Columbus  at  a period  when  its  roughest  element  was  most  keen- 
ly felt,  and  his  peculiar  nature  and  temperament  was  such  as  to  qualify 
him,  in  a great  measure,  to  be  a ruling  spirit  during  that  period.  In  all 
this  he  studied  his  own  interests,  and  as  these  interests  were  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  prosperity  of  Columbus,  Girard  and  Brownville,  his  energy 
was  directed  to  their  development  and  growth.  In  this  and  these  he  had 
rivals,  and  as  rivalry  often  engenders  enmity,  it  is  not  out  of  the  common 
order  of  things  if  we  find  that  he  made  some  bitter  enemies. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Ingersoll  was  interested  in  milling  operations  on 
the  Georgia  side,  a short  distance  above  Columbus,  and  his  mills  cut  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  lumber  used  in  the  early  building  up  of  Columbus. 
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At  that  period  what  is  now  Brownville  proper  was  a vast  corn  plan- 
tation, raising  provender  for  the  large  numbers  of  stock  required  about 
the  Doctor's  mills.  A large  portion  of  the  estate  upon  which  Columbus, 
Girard  and  Brownville  now  stand  has  at  various  periods  passed  through 
Dr.  Ingersolls  hands,  which  resulted  in  his  accumulating  considerable 
property.  During  the  war  he  sold  the  lands  now  occupied  by  a large  por- 
tion of  Brownville  to  the  old  Eagle  factory  company.  In  addition  to  his 
operations  there  he  was  largely  interested  in  mineral  lands  both  in  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  which  interests  his  grandchildren  still  hold  to  some 
extent. 

Dr.  Ingersoll  died  in  1872,  aged  80  years,  and  was  buried  in  Colum- 
bus. He  had  one  son,  born  in  Alabama  in  1820,  to  whom  he  gave  a liberal 
education,  which  was  finished  at  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Medical  College, 
from  which  institution  he  received  a diploma  as  S.  W.  Ingersoll , M.D., 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Columbus,  and  was  pro- 
gressing with  fair  prospects  when  he  was  overtaken  by  death  on  the  31st 
of  August,  1852,  at  the  early  age  of  32  years. 

In  1842  he  married  Miss  Mary  Thompson,  a native  of  Scotland,  who 
bore  him  four  children,  all  of  whom  now  reside  in  Brownville,  viz:  Mrs. 
Isabel  Baird,  wife  of  Mr.  Jno.  Baird;  Mr.  S.  M.  Ingersoll;  Mr.  W.  ].  In- 
gersoll, and  Mrs.  Josephine  Edmunds,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Edmunds.  These 
were  all  well  educated,  some  of  them  receiving  the  finishing  touches  from 
Northern  institutions  of  high  grade. 

The  prominent  part  which  Dr.  Ingersoll,  Sen.,  played  in  the  early 
history  of  Columbus  and  the  towns  across  the  river  will  live  as  long  as 
they  are  cities.  Peace  to  his  ashes. 

Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 

Until  quite  recently  Brownville  has  been  without  a place  for  the 
sepulture  of  its  dead,  the  Columbus  cemetery  and  the  surrounding  family 
burial  places  in  the  country  being  utilized.  In  1881  Mr.  John  Baird  set 
apart  a lot  of  ground  for  a cemetery  on  his  premises.  It  may  be  considered 
a private  enterprise.  The  first  interment  there  was  a child  of  Mr.  Babe 
West,  in  1881.  The  number  of  interments  since  that  date  have  reached 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  called  Pine  Grove  Cemetery. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

Crocketsville  — The  First  Courthouse  There  — Courthouse  And  Jail  - 

First  Execution  There  — Mr,  Bush  Crowder  — First  Settlers  — 

First  House  — The  Segar  Family , &c. 

As  stated  in  a previous  chapter,  the  first  courthouse  for  Russell  coun- 
ty was  erected  on  the  hill,  a little  to  the  left,  going  west,  of  the  lower 
bridge,  in  Girard.  It  was  never  completed,  and  the  building  used  as  a 
jail  was  insecure.  Prisoners  held  under  charges  of  capital  offences  and 
those  under  sentences  of  death  were  confined  in  the  more  secure  jails  of 
the  State  for  safe  keeping  until  disposed  of.  The  inferior  quality  of  these 
buildings  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  the  county, 
but  rather  to  the  unsettled  public  sentiment  as  to  their  location.  Girard, 
at  that  early  date,  was  as  convenient  a point  to  the  population  of  the 
county  as  could  be  found,  Columbus  being  the  nearest  trading  point;  but 
the  fact  was  recognized  that  it  would  remain  so  but  a few  years. 

Old  Russell  was  one  of  the  best  watered  counties  in  East  Alabama. 
The  Uchees  and  their  tributaries  irrigated  some  as  fine  corn  lands  as 
could  be  found  in  the  State  or  probably  in  the  world.  Her  pine  region, 
which  has  been  burned  off  by  the  Indians  in  early  spring,  time  immemor- 
ial, to  preserve  the  range  for  stock  and  game,  had  accumulated  a deposit 
of  potash  as  deep  as  the  soil.  These  pine  woods,  the  most  of  which  at  first 
considered  valueless  except  for  grazing  purposes  and  the  timber  which 
grew  upon  them,  were,  after  a thorough  test  by  the  “backwoods  farm- 
ers,” found  to  be  superior  cotton  lands  and  more  reliable  for  a continued 
succession  of  crops  than  the  Texas  prairies  or  the  Mississippi  valley, 
though  not  so  durable.  And  even  now,  in  their  exhausted  condition,  where 
the  soil  is  not  removed  by  heavy  rainfalls,  it  is  a saying  among  the  piney 
woods  farmers  that  “our  poor  piney  woods  land  has  only  to  smell  manure 
suited  to  its  needs  to  beat  the  red  lands  for  cotton  all  to  pieces.”  And  the 
experience  oF  forty  years  has  proved  that  it  is  not  altogether  an  idle  boast. 

These  facts,  foreseen  by  the  shrewd  representative  element  of  the 
county,  produced  a wise  husbanding  of  the  public  funds,  knowing  that 
the  full  tide  of  immigration  then  setting  in  would  move  the  centre  of 
population  to  a geographical  centre  and  that  the  seat  of  justice  would 
have  to  seek  that  centre.  This  requirement  was  felt  as  early  as  1837,  and 
resulted  in  the  erestion  of  a substantial  brick  hall  of  justice  at  what  was 
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then  known  as  Crocketsville,  three  miles  west  of  the  Uchee  turnpike  and 
twelve  miles  from  Girard.  It  was  finished  in  1842,  and  the  jail  was  ready 
for  use  soon  after.  Both  these  buildings  are  still  standing.  During  the 
fifties  the  jail  was  pronounced  insecure  by  the  Commissioners’  court,  and 
a new  one  was  built  across  the  street,  south  of  the  courthouse. 

The  first  circuit  court  ever  held  in  Crocketsville  was  in  a tenement 
house,  still  standing,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Baldwin,  in  1841. 
During  that  year  James  Grimes  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
for  the  murder  of  Bush  Crowder.  This  was  done  by  the  last  court  that 
was  held  in  Girard.  The  condemmed  man  was  brought  to  Crocketsville, 
and  he  was  the  first  person  hanged  in  that  place.  The  circumstance  of  this 
case  were  peculiar  and  created  sympathy  for  Grimes.  He  had  just  com- 
pleted a term  in  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a crime  of  which  he  claimed 
he  was  innocent,  and  the  scales  of  justice  were  turned  against  him  by 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  given  by  a witness  who,  Grimes  asserted,  had 
maliciously  testified  falsely.  This  conviction  so  completely  demoralized 
Grimes  that  he  resolved  to  kill  the  witness  if  he  ever  met  him  and  so  ex- 
pressed himself,  which  was  proved  on  the  trial.  Shortly  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  penal  term  he  met  Mr.  Bush  Crowder  in  Mr.  Cox’s  store  in 
Girard,  and  supposing  him  to  be  the  man  who  had  testified  against  him, 
cut  him  to  death  without  warning.  Mr.  Crowther  was  not  the  man,  and 
Grimes  had,  through  mistake,  killed  one  who  had  never  done  him  an  in- 
jury, real  or  fancied,  and  against  whom  he  cherished  no  enmity.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  jury  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  murder  was  in 
the  man’s  heart  and  that  murder  was  the  result  of  the  act.  Under  similar 
circumstances  he  might  make  a similar  mistake.  This,  the  first  extreme 
penalty  ever  executed  by  the  arm  of  the  law  in  Crocketsville,  was  the  most 
public  of  any  had  there  since.  The  courthouse  was  then  in  process  of 
erection.  The  scaffold  was  erected  on  the  northeast  corner  of  the  public 
square,  just  across  the  street  from  the  hotel.  The  late  Hon.  B.  H.  Baker 
was  acting  sheriff  and  sprung  the  fatal  trap.  The  hanging  was  witnessed 
by  a vast  concourse  of  people. 


The  first  house  ever  built  in  Crocketsville  for  any  purpose  was  by 
Mr.  Jerry  Segar,  whose  father,  Mr.  John  Segar,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  that  vicinity  and  lived  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  on  the 
road  leading  west,  and  for  many  years  kept  a respectable  house  of  enter- 
tainment for  travellers.  The  family  name  is  not  represented  in  the  county 
at  this  date,  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Wash 
Sewell,  emigrated  to  the  west  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  as  did  also 
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her  brother  Jerry,  who  died  in  Texas  some  years  ago.  Their  parents  died 
at  their  old  homestead.  Mr.  Crawford  Segar,  a younger  son,  had  a store 
and  sold  goods  in  copartnership  with  Mr.  Augustus  Ogletree,  half  a mile 
east  of  Salem,  some  years  before  the  late  war.  The  former  is  lost  sight 
of;  the  latter  died  in  Chambers  county  about  1878. 

Mr.  Jerry  Segar  and  Mr.  Green  Sewell  were  the  first  two  settlers  of 
Crocketsville.  The  exact  date  cannot  be  reached,  hut  is  known  to  be  about 
1835  or  1836.  Mr.  Segar  s store  was  the  first  house  built.  It  stood  on  the 
lot  adjoining  Mr.  R.  P.  Baldwin’s  present  cattle  yard.  Mr.  Sewell  built 
and  lived  on  the  next  lot,  west,  opposite  the  public  well,  and  opened  the 
first  mechanics’  shop  in  the  place,  which  stood  just  opposite  his  residence, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  He  sold  out  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Wash 
Sewell,  who  died  there  during  the  war,  in  which  service  he  was  on  de- 
tailed duty  as  an  army  blacksmith.  Mr.  Green  Sewell  and  family  are  lost 
sight  of. 

The  tenement  house  in  which  the  first  court  was  held  was  built  by 
Mr.  Segar,  who  occupied  it  as  a residence  until  he  built  the  one  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  R.  P.  Baldwin.  These  two  houses  are  the  oldest  now  stand- 
ing in  the  town,  the  first  antedating  the  other  a year  or  two,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  in  1837  and  1838.  They  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion. 


The  old  jail  is  still  standing.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Broad 
street,  east  of  Mr.  Henry  Benton’s  residence.  When  the  new  jail  was 
ready  for  use  the  old  one  was  purchased  from  the  county  by  Judge  Thom- 
as F.  Tate.  In  1859  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Benton,  and  is  now  a 
comfortable  residence,  occupied  by  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Shirley  and 
Miss  Emeline  Benton.  The  new  jail  was  burned  by  Wilson's  raiding  party 
on  the  16th  of  April  1865— Easter  Sunday. 

The  late  Mr.  Reuben  Ransome,  who  died  on  the  Lichee,  where  his 
step-son  and  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Sheppard  Lawson  now  lives,  in  1875,  was 
jailer  at  this  time.  There  was  but  one  prisoner  in  his  charge,  a woman, 
who  was  under  arrest  for  negro  stealing.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Yankees 
would  not  have  burned  the  jail  had  this  prisoner  remained  quiet.  She,  on 
seeing  the  Federal  soldiers  from  the  window  of  her  cell,  attracted  their 
attention,  cold  them  she  was  confined  for  negro  stealing,  and  asked  them 
to  liberate  her  and  burn  the  building,  which  they  did,  carrying  her  off 
with  them.  Mr.  Ransome  and  his  family  resided  in  the  basement  of  the 
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jail,  and  the  Yankees  were  considerate  enough  to  remove  his  furniture, 
&c.,  before  firing  the  building.  This  jail  was  claimed  to  be  as  substantial 
as  any  in  the  State  at  that  time.  It  was  built  by  Horace  King,  as  were  all 
other  public  buildings  erected  in  Russell  county  up  to  that  date,  under 
contract  of  his  old  master,  the  late  Mr.  John  Godwin. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice  for  Russell  coun- 
ty from  Girard  to  Crocketsville  the  name  of  the  latter  was  changed  to 
Crawford,  in  honor  of  one  of  Georgia’s  eminent  jurists.  One  of  its  oldest 
inhabitants  has  facetiously  remarked  that  the  place  has  been  more  honored 
in  the  name  than  the  name  in  the  place.  In  this  regard  I have  nothing  to 
say.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  remark  that  such  is  very  often  the  case  where 
great  names  are  applied  to  retired  inland  towns. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Crawford  — Her  Lawyers  — Her  Cemetery , &c.,  &c. 

In  the  early  history  of  all  countries  the  social  element  is  crude,  and  as 
the  crossroads  “soakery”  invariably  floats  with  the  tide  of  immigration, 
often  “blazing  the  trail,”  a degree  of  lawlessness  stands  out  in  relief  asso- 
ciated with  this  period  which,  when  compared  with  the  history  of  later 
years,  obtains  a marked  prominence. 

Russell  county  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  noticed  that  law- 
lessness and  crime  obtain  to  a greater  degree  in  border  counties  than  in 
the  interior  of  a new  State.  This  seems  strange,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  even  where  the  civil  organization  of  the  State  is  complete.  It  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  close  proximity  of  the  borders  of  ether  States,  which 
the  naturally  slow  process  of  legal  machinery  permits  as  “cities  of  refuge” 
to  lawbreakers,  where  they  can  retire  in  comparative  security,  and  take 
their  leisure  in  eluding  the  officers  of  the  law  until  ample  time  is  afforded 
them  to  arrange  their  plans  and  get  entirely  out  of  reach  if  necessary. 

This  facility  for  affording  law  breakers  easy  elusion  of  the  law  and 
its  officers,  thus  escaping  justice,  has  often  called  into  requisition  the  serv- 
ices of  “Judge  Lynch”  when  the  nature  of  the  case  from  a moral  stand- 
point justified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  an  arrest  without  a warrant  and 
by  other  than  an  officer  of  the  law.  And  there  are  but  two  stops  in  Judge 
Lynch’s  administration— arrest  and  execution.  A trial  after  arrest  is  never 
thought  of.  The  culprit  is  tried,  convicted  and  condemned  by  a hundred 
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tribunals  before  his  arrest,  the  heads  of  a hundred  households  being  the 
judges,  their  wives  and  children  comprising  the  juries.  This  process, 
though  it  has  precedents  as  far  back  as  history  reaches,  is  dangerous  to 
any  community  where  organic  law  exists.  I will  add  one  more  observa- 
tion here.  Judge  Lynch  puts  in  an  appearance  in  all  communities  and 
countries  during  and  immediately  following  the  close  of  civil  war,  and  in 
all  periods  and  countries  where  the  legal  machinery  is  slow  and  uncertain. 
And  even  these  palliations  do  not  justify  “mob  law,”  so  called,  in  a civi- 
lized country. 

Russell  county  never  lacked  for  legal  talent  of  the  highest  grade,  or 
the  crude  element  of  which  it  was  in  after  years  the  outcome,  as  an  ex- 
amination of  the  local  bar  will  piove.  In  this  list  I find  the  names  of 
Thomas  S.  Tate,  Judge  of  Probate  for  Russell  county  several  years  and 
afterwards  representative  in  the  legislature  from  Macon  county;  Judge 
Solomon  Hydenfeldt;  J.  C.  Alford,  a son  of  Hon.  J.  C.  Alford,  the  famous 
“war  horse  of  Troup”  in  the  Georgia  legislature;  Ealan  Eiland;  C.  Kemp; 
E.  A.  Reid;  Latham  & Speaker;  (Milton  S.  Latham  of  this  firm  went  to 
California,  was  elected  to  Congress,  later  Governor  of  the  State,  and  fin- 
ally United  States  Senator  for  a full  term  of  six  years;  the  last  heard  of  him 
he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  on  the  Pacific  coast);  W.  E.  Bar- 
nette; L.  F.  McCoy,  who  represented  his  county  in  the  legislature;  George 
D.  and  George  W.  Hooper;  R.  W.  Howard;  W.  H.  Weems;  Augustus 
Owens;  H.  Bellamy;  P.  A.  Woods;  J,  M.  Phillips;  B.  H.  Baker,  who  repre- 
sented his  county  in  the  legislature;  J.  Cheney;  S.  Leary;  J.  A.  Lewis,  for 
some  years  Judge  of  Probate;  Lyman  H.  Martin;  Wilson  Williams,  for 
some  years  Judge  of  Probate  for  Lee  county;  W.  J.  Underwood,  Bryant 
Duncan;  James  F.  Waddell,  and  others. 

According  to  the  best  available  information  all  of  these  resided  and 
opened  offices  in  Crawford  at  various  dates,  embracing  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  during  the  history  of  the  place  as  the  capital  of  “old  Russell.  ’ 
Some  of  them  are  still  in  sight,  doing  honorable  service,  and  in  a later 
chapter  will  pass  in  review  before  the  reader.  Some  of  them  have  passed 
to  the  “higher  court.” 

During  this  period  several  negroes  were  publicly  hanged  in  Craw- 
ford, one  of  which  hangings,  that  of  a man  named  Dick,  for  murdering  his 
master,  Mr.  Yancy,  near  Salem,  about  1850,  was  witnessed  by  the  writer; 
and  I must  say  that  it  did  not  create  a taste  for  such  exhibitions.  “Gol- 
gotha Hill,”  half  a mile  north  of  the  town  and  east  of  the  cemetery,  was 
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thescene,  and  it  was  “enjoyed’'  by  a vast  concourse  of  both  sexes  and 
colors. 

The  Crawford  cemetery  is  located  half  a mile  or  more  northwest  of 
the  town.  The  first  interment,  as  now  remembered  by  the  living,  was  the 
remains  of  Mrs.  Wayne,  daughter  of  Mr.  Padgett.  This  is  all  that  is 
known,  as  no  stone  marks  the  spot  and  all  who  witnessed  it  have  moved 
away  or  died. 

Nature  has  been  liberal  in  supplying  the  material  for  a high  devel- 
opment of  beauty  and  attractiveness  for  this  “city  of  the  dead,’’  which  con- 
tains the  ashes  of  some  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  their  day.  In  June, 
1884,  the  writer  visited  this  spot  and  spent  several  hours  in  solitary  mus- 
ings  in  communion  with  the  memories  of  the  olden  time  which  the  sur- 
roundings recalled. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Crawford,  during  the  early  years  of  its 
growth,  was  surrounded  by  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods,  being  located 
in  a pine  region  and  the  land  being  in  little  demand  so  long  as  lands  of  a 
higher  grade  were  available  in  the  countv,  it  is  easv  to  account  for  the 
proverbial  healthiness  of  the  place  and  also  for  its  slow  growth,  never 
reaching  a permanent  population  of  over  two  hundred.  Hence,  though 
it  has  been  more  than  forty  years  since  the  first  grave  was  opened,  I do 
not  suppose  that  more  than  sixty  persons  have  found  sepulture  in  this 
cemetery  since  that  time.  For  the  benefit  of  those  living  far  and  near  who 
have  friends  buried  here  I will  place  on  record  those  graves  which  are 
marked  and  can  be  identified.  A small,  neat  marble  slab  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

“Anderson,  son  of  F.  G.  and  S.  Jones,  died  Oct.  1st,  1887,  aged  14 

m.  ‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not;  for  of 

such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven’.” 

The  father  of  this  little  one  was  brutally  murdered  in  Auburn,  in 

the  presence  of  his  family  a few  years  ago.  The  mother,  a sister  of  Mr. 

John  Buchanan,  still  resides  there. 

“Sarah  M.,  daughter  of  John  M.  and  Anna  P.  Rutledge;  died  Oct. 
6,  1861,  aged  7 years. 
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“This  humble  tribute  of  a parents  love 

Not  only  marks  the  spot  where  she  lies, 

But  warning  gives  to  all  who  hither  rove 

To  seek  in  death  a home  beyond  the  skies.” 

This  inscription  is  on  a marble  slab.  The  parents  are  old  settlers  and 
both  still  live  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  Crawford.  A slab  raised  two 
and  a half  feet  above  the  surface,  on  six  pedestals  and  surrounded  by  an 
iron  railing,  has  the  following: 

“Alfred  P.  Reid,  Esq.  Died  in  Crawford  July  18th,  1853;  aged  38 
years.  This  tomb  was  erected  by  his  wife,  Eveline  E.  Reid,  in  token  of  her 
love  and  affection.” 

Mr.  Reid  was  a rising  Crawford  lawyer.  A young  white  oak,  tall  and 
vigorous,  has  sprung  up  within  the  railing  and  if  not  removed  will  destroy 
it. 


The  visitor’s  attention  is  challenged  by  an  elegant  monument,  six 
feet  high  and  surmounted  by  an  urn.  The  monument  is  tastefully  design- 
ed and  skillfully  executed  in  the  Ionian  style.  The  inscription  is: 

“S.  O.  Hopkins.  Born  Dec.  7th,  1811;  aged  43  years.” 

The  reverse  bears  the  mystic  device  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  The  shaft  has 
lost  its  perpendicular  about  four  inches.  Two  palmetto  trees  stand  at 
the  head.  The  hand  of  affection  has  beautifully  arranged  sea  shells  around 
the  grave.  The  widow  still  survives,  in  Crawford. 

An  iron  railing  enclosing  several  graves  bears  an  iron  plate,  8 by  12 
inches,  with  this  inscription: 

“Simeon,  died  Nov.  17th,  1856.  Mary  G.  Goslin  died  Oct.  30th, 
1856.” 

Mrs.  Mary  Stephens,  mother  of  Mrs.  Wiggins,  who  died  in  Colum- 
bus in  1884,  past  ninety  years  of  age,  grandmother  of  Mrs.  James  Harris, 
great  grandmother  of  Mrs.  Absalom  Eiland,  and  great  great  grandmother 
of  a rising  generation  in  Lee  county  and  other  localities,  aggregating  in 
all  more  than  four  hundred  persons,  was  buried  here  many  years  ago. 
Eight  palmetto  trees  have  grown  up  on  the  grave,  some  of  which  are  ten 
feet  in  height,  and  they  are  the  only  marks  by  which  it  can  be  identified 
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by  those  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  spot.  If  each  of  the  numerous  posteri- 
ty of  this  venerable  matriach  were  to  contribute  one  dollar  for  the  pur- 
pose, a monument,  recording  the  death  of  one  the  date  of  whose  birth 
reaches  farther  back  than  any  one  known  to  have  been  buried  in  Lee 
county,  would  soon  displace  the  palmettos.  Who  will  have  the  honor  of 
inaugurating  such  a movement? 

An  iron  railing  encloses  a small  marble  slab  bearing  this  touching 
inscription: 

'‘Florence,  daughter  of  Dr.  T.  F.  and  Julia  Nolan.  Died  July  2d, 
aged  one  year. 

“This  lovely  bud,  so  young  and  fair— 

Called  hence  by  early  doom— 

Came  just  to  show  how  sweet  a flower 
In  Paradise  could  bloom.” 

A slab  surmounted  by  a monument  nine  feet  high,  on  which  the 
device  and  emblems  of  the  A.  F.  & A.  M.  are  cut  in  relief,  tells  you 
where  the  ashes  of  one  of  Crawford’s  noblemen  are  encoffined.  The  shaft 
is  shaded  by  a thrifty  young  Tree  of  Paradise  and  bears  this  short  inscrip- 
tion: 


“B.  H.  Baker.  Born  April  1,  1811;  died  June  9,  1864.” 

This  monument  has  lost  its  perpendicular  nearly  a foot.* 

On  retiring  from  the  place  sacred  to  the  memory  of  many  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Crawford  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a “wee  bit”  of  a grave 
neatly  bordered  with  pressed  brick  and  covered  with  clean  white  sand. 
On  the  little  mound  was  a small  vessel  containing  a circlet  of  flowers, 
long  faded  and  lifeless,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a rosebud  as  fresh  as 
if  just  plucked  from  the  parent  stem.  Somebody’s  darling. 

Will  the  good  people  of  Crawford  permit  the  resting  place  of  Craw- 
ford permit  the  resting  place  of  their  dead  to  remain  in  the  dilapidated 
and  unattractive  condition  it  now  is  when  the  natural  surrounding  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  make  it  “a  thing  of  beauty?” 

""Since  the  notes  were  taken  from  which  this  chapter  is  written  I learn 
that  Col.  Baker’s  son  has  visited  the  spot,  had  the  shaft  readjusted  and  made 
other  improvements  to  the  lot. 
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CHAPTER  XL VII. 

Crawford  — Churches  — Uchee  Grove  Church  — First  Physicians  — 
First  Business  Offices  — The  Early  Residences , c~c. 

It  appears  from  tradition  that  there  was  but  little  standard  morality 
and  less  religious  sentiment  of  any  tangible  sort  in  Crawford  during  the 
early  days.  Though  the  transfer  of  the  county  site  of  Russell  brought  but 
little  of  the  rougher  element  with  it  from  Girard,  there  was  brought  an 
agent  which  all  history  of  all  lands  records  as  prolific  in  producing  any- 
thing else  but  a healthy  moral  and  religious  sentiment.  That  agent  was 
whiskey.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  all  towns  where  lawlessness  has  ob- 
tained to  a notable  extent  that  the  lawbreaking  element  is  largely  non- 
resident. And  this  applies  to  Crawford,  for  its  resident  citizenship  has  al- 
ways been,  civilly  and  socially,  a good  average  when  compared  with  other 
towns  during  corresponding  periods  of  growth  and  history. 

As  to  who  preached  the  first  sermon  it  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
tradition  says  that  a Methodist  minister  passed  through  the  country  in 
1829  or  1830  and  preached  to  the  Indians  anad  a few  whites  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Uchee,  a few  miles  east  of  Crawford.  He  is  described  as  a 
short  man,  of  middle  age  and  dark  complexion.  This  description  and 
date  correspond  well  with  the  history  and  work  of  the  late  Rev.  Morgan 
C.  Turpentine.  About  1838  or  1840  a Primitive  Baptist  minister  preached 
in  the  tenement  house,  previously  noticed,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
Baldwin,  whose  name  is  not  definitely  remembered,  but  supposed  to  be 
the  Rev.  Haygood,  a very  venerable  minister  of  that  order  still  residing 
in  Monroe  county,  Ga.,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  a near  rela- 
tive of  the  Rev.  Atticus  G.  Haygood  of  the  Georgia  Conference,  M.  E. 
Church  South. 

The  house  referred  to  was  used  for  occasional  service  of  all  denomi- 
nations until  about  1850,  or  probably  a year  or  two  later,  when  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall  was  erected,  the  basement  of  which  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
neutral  house  of  worship  until  denominational  houses  were  built.  It  is 
still  used  as  an  academy.  The  Methodist  Church  has  been  represented 
in  Crawford,  with  but  little  intermission,  since  1850,  being  supplied  with 
pastors  by  the  Alabama  Conference,  among  the  earliest  of  whom  were  the 
Revs.  Jno.  W.  Starr,  John  T.  Reper  and  W.  B.  Xeal.  About  1854  the 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Hayes,  a superannuated  minister  of  the  Georgia  Confer- 
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ence,  and  the  Rev.  John  Keating,  a local  preacher,  settled  about  three 
miles  southwest  of  Crawford  and  were  instrumental  in  awakening  a more 
pronounced  moral  and  religious  sentiment  both  in  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country,  the  result  of  whose  labors  is  still  seen  and  felt.  Their  labor 
is  finished,  but  their  work  is  not  done,  nor  will  it  be  until  the  last  wave 
of  time  shall  roll  into  eternity.  The  building  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Crawford  was  the  outcome  of  the  influence  and  moral  energy  of  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Revell  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Satterwhite,  assisted  by  others.  Mr.  Satter- 
white  assisted  in  the  erection  of  Uchee  Grove  church,  near  Bishops 
Bridge.  This  church  proper  was  organized  in  a private  house,  Mr.  John 
Nolans  some  months  before,  where  worship  was  regularly  held  until 
the  building  was  completed.  The  Rev.  David  Elkins  was  present.  Among 
the  initial  members  were  John  Nolan,  John  White,  some  members  of 
the  Bishop  family,  John  S.  Satterwhite,  their  wives  and  some  of  their 
daughters,  all  of  whom,  as  far  as  known,  are  now  dead,  except  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Satterwhite.  The  location  not  being  a convenient  centre  for  the 
denomination  in  that  section  it  was  found  necessary  to  dissolve  in  a few 
years.  The  building  was  taken  down  and  moved  to  Crawford,  and  while 
in  process  of  re-erection  there  was  blown  down  by  a windstorm.  The 
membership,  which  had  been  reorganized,  worshipped  in  the  basement 
of  the  Masonic  Hall,  under  various  pastoral  charges,  until  1840,  when 
the  present  substantial  church  was  finished.  The  congregation  is  now 
served  by  the  Rev.  Hillman  of  Georgia.  The  spot  where  Uchee  Grove 
Missionary  Baptist  church  stood  is  still  and  probably  will  forever  be  held 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  as  a large  graveyard  is  there  and  is  still 
a place  of  burial  for  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  pioneers  whose  dust 
has  been  mouldering  nearly  forty  years.  The  Crawford  Hotel  was  built, 
shortly  after  the  courthouse  was  completed,  by  the  late  Maj.  Henry  Mof- 
fatt,  an  energetic  and  thrifty  farmer,  who  opened  a fine  plantation  on 
the  Uchee  about  the  close  of  the  Indian  troubles  of  1856,  where  he  also 
built  what  has  been  known  for  forty-seven  years  as  Moffatt’s  Mill,  on 
that  creek,  residing  many  years  a half  mile  east  of  the  mill.  About  eight 
years  of  this  period  these  mills  were  owned  by  Mr.  Douglass,  who  died 
of  cancer  in  1883,  when  the  property  reverted  back  to  the  Moffatt  fam- 
ily. Mr.  Moffatt  also  built  the  most  imposing  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  Crawford,  known  as  the  Tucabacthee  House,  which  I think  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Rev.  Benton.  Of  Major  Moffatt  I shall  have  a more  ex- 
tended notice  for  a later  chapter,  as  he  was  an  active  man  and  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  development  of  the  country  in  the  early  days,  carrying 
with  him  considerable  influence.  One  of  the  oldest  houses  now  standing 
and  still  used  as  a residence  was  built  by  Mr.  Lewis  Calhoun  in  or  about 
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1842.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  associated  with  the  sheriffalty  of  Russell  coun- 
ty some  years.  This  house  stands  a quarter  of  a mile  northeast  of  the 
courthouse,  and  half  that  distance,  north,  from  the  Columbus  road.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calhoun  both  died  in  this  house,  the  property  passing  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Boykin  at  the  estate  sale  during  the  late  war.  Mr.  John  Bevill 
was  the  next  occupant.  He  also  died  there  in  1865  or  1866.  His  heirs 
sold  the  place  in  1868  to  Mrs.  Nancy  G.  Williamson,  who  died  there  in 
1871  at  an  advanced  age.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  widow  of  the 
late  John  White,  who  resides  there  with  her  son-in-law,  Thomas  J.  Gib- 
son, acting  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  Crawford  Beat.  The  large  fine  res- 
idence opposite  the  above  and  about  one  hundred  yards  south  of  the  road 
was  build  by  Judge  Thos.  S.  Tate  and  by  him  occupied  many  years.  In 
1844  it  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Buck,  M.  D.  This  was  and  still 
is  the  most  commodious  residence  ever  erected  in  Crawford,  and  in  the 
early  days  was  the  scene  of  many  convivial  occasions  of  the  higher  social 
life  of  the  town,  drawing  visitors  from  a distance  who  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  its  popular  host,  who  was  noted  far  and  wide  for  fine  qualities, 
public  and  private,  assisted  by  his  accomplished  lady,  both  of  whom  are 
now  dead.  Judge  Tate,  as  Judge  of  Probate  for  Russell  county,  issued 
the  marriage  credentials  for  the  writer  in  1851. 

The  house  standing  on  the  cross  street  leading  north  and  on  the 
west  side  was  built  by  Mr.  Moreland  in  1871  for  a residence,  where  he 
lived  until  1874.  Mr.  Bishop  was  the  last  occupant.  It  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Samuel  Lawhon  of  Columbus  and  is  unoccupied.  The  house 
north  of  this  was  built  by  the  late  Hartwell  B.  Greene,  a very  early  set- 
tler of  the  county.  This  house  is  about  the  age  of  the  Calhoun  house 
above  mentioned.  Dr.  Greene,  Dr.  Grigg,  Dr.  Lockhart  and  Judge  John 
A.  Lewis  occupied  it  at  different  times.  Mr.  W.  H.  Sears  lived  there 
many  years,  to  whom  it  may  yet  probably  belong.  Mr.  Sears  opened  a 
store  at  what  is  known  as  Sears’  crossroads,  near  Moffatt’s  Mill,  and  sold 
goods  there  several  years.  This  property  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Meadows.  Mr.  Sears  was  also  a merchant  in  Crawford  during  his 
residence  there,  and  is  pursuing  the  same  business  in  Columbus,  where 
he  now  resides.  The  Hon.  E.  H.  Baker  married  his  daughter. 

R.  W.  Howard , attorney  at  law,  built  an  office  on  the  west  side  of 
Broad  street,  west  of  the  courtrouse,  at  quite  an  early  day,  which  was 
moved  later  to  the  northwest  corner  of  courthouse  square  by  Mr.  Terry 
for  a storehouse  and  occupied  by  him  as  such  for  some  years.  Mr.  Terry 
is  a merchant  in  Columbus,  and  the  house  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
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Jordan  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Jordan  resides  in  the  house  built  by 
Thomas  Kemp,  Esq.,  about  1849,  who  died  there  about  1852.  His  widow 
afterwards  went  west.  Hon.  L.  F McCoy  lived  there  several  years  and 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Foreman,  who  now  resides  a few  miles  west  of  Au- 
burn. Mr.  Terry  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Foreman  and  was  followed  by 
the  present  occupants  in  1882. 

Another  of  the  first  law  offices  built  in  the  town  was  by  Barnette  & 
Speaker,  east  of  the  courthouse,  between  Mr.  Benton’s  store  and  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  square,  and  moved  later  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Main 
and  the  cross  street,  opposite  both  the  hotel  and  Mr.  Benton’s  store.  It 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Moreland  and  is  vacant.  Dr.  Grigg  built  an  office 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square,  on  Broad  street.  Dr.  Putnam  oc- 
cupied it  a short  time  and  Hooper  & Son  several  years  as  a law  office.  It 
is  now  vacant. 

The  residence  standing  off  some  distance  in  the  field,  south  of  the 
old  jail;  was  built  by  the  late  Berry  W.  Edwards,  who  met  with  a sudden 
death  in  his  fathers  mill  in  1865.  Mr.  Benjamin  Edge  succeeded  him 
in  the  house,  which  is  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Jerry  Sanders,  a re- 
spectable freedman  and  skillful  blacksmith  of  the  town.  There  are  two 
other  blacksmith  shops  in  the  town,  one  of  which  is  owned  by  the  above 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Benton. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Russell  and  Lee  County’s  Representatives— Hon.  W.  R.  King— Sterling 
G.  Hopkins— His  Contemporaries— William  Moreland 

Though,  as  before  stated,  the  first  circuit  court  for  Russell  county 
was  held  beginning  on  the  14th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  1833,  it  ap- 
pears that  its  judicial  and  political  organization  was  not  complete  until 
.as  late  as  the  year  1836,  as  the  records  show  that  Nimrod  W.  Long  was 
its  first  representative  in  the  State  Legislature  for  the  year  1837,  followed 
by  James  Abercrombie  for  1838  and  1839,  Bryant  S.  Mangham  for  1940, 
Brittain  D.  Harris  for  1841  and  1842,  Robert  S.  Hardaway  and  William 
Barnette  for  1844,  and  Robert  S.  Hardaway  and  William  Barnette  for 
1845.  Up  to  1845  the  term  of  service  embraced  only  one  year.  After 
that  date  and  until  the  present  each  election  for  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives embraces  a period  of  two  years.  Alabama’s  first  United  States 
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Senator  was  the  Hon.  W.  R.  King,  from  1819  to  1844,  who  held  his  seat 
for  a longer  period  than  any  of  his  successors— twenty-five  years.  His  as- 
sociates during  that  time  were:  John  W.  Walker,  from  1819  to  1822; 
William  Kelly,  from  1822  to  1825;  Henry  Chambers,  from  1825  to  1826; 
John  McKinley,  from  1826  to  1831;  Gabriel  Moore,  from  1831  to  1837; 
Clement  C.  Clay,  from  1837  to  1842,  and  A.  P.  Bagby,  from  1842  to  1848. 
Mr.  King  was  succeeded,  in  1844  to  1848,  by  Dixon  H.  Lewis;  1848  to 
1849,  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick;  1849  to  1853,  Jeremiah  Clements;  1853  to 
1861,  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.  Mr.  Bagby  was  succeeded,  in  1848  to  1853,  by 
William  R.  King,  and  from  1853  to  1861  by  Benjaman  Fitzpatrick.  The 
latter  and  Mr.  Clay  were  Senators  at  the  beginning  the  the  war  troubles 
which  culminated  in  open  hostilities  between  the  States  in  1861. 

Mr.  Kings  entire  service  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  Alabama, 
from  the  admission  into  the  LJnion  in  1819  to  his  election  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  on  the  Pierce  ticket  in  1852,  covered  thirty  years,  and  doubt- 
less would  have  embraced  his  entire  Alabama  life,  but  the  interregnum 
from  1844  to  1847  was  caused  by  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  France, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  service  he  was  again  appointed  to  his  old  seat 
by  the  Governor  to  complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator  Bagby,  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Russia. 

The  oath  of  office  for  Vice-President  was  administered  to  Mr.  King 
on  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  he  had  repaired  to  recuperate  his  rapidly 
declining  health.  He  never  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 
but  passed  away  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  at  his  home  in  Dallas  county, 
shortly  after  his  return  from  Cuba. 

I have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  Mr.  Kings  public  service  for  other 
reasons  than  that  he  was  Alabama’s  first  United  States  Senator  and  one 
of  the  farmers  and  signers  of  the  State  constitution.  Mr.  King  was  the 
only  man  who  had  reached  a place  on  a successful  ticket  for  the  Chief 
Magistracy  of  the  United  States  rrom  Alabama  before  the  war,  and  he 
was  the  only  man  the  people  of  Alabama  kept  in  office  as  their  represen- 
tative in  the  highest  deliberative  body  of  the  nation  for  a period  of  time 
sufficient  to  qualify  any  one  properly  for  a higher  trust.  Not  only  Ala- 
bama hut  our  whole  Southland  is  too  ambitious  for  political  advancement. 
Our  people  do  not  permit  their  public  servants  to  remain  long  enough  in 
one  service  to  fit  them  for  higher  positions.  They  are  either  pushed 
forward  or  backward  to  make  room  for  some  local  favorite.  With  but 
one  single  exception  the  men  whom  Alabama  has  kept  in  office  the  long- 
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est  have  proved  the  most  useful,  the  most  faithful  after  trust,  and  have 
reached  the  most  exalted  places. 

As  stated  in  a former  chapter,  the  Hon.  John  Segar  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Crawford,  and  in  his  person  that  town  has  the  honor 
of  furnishing  a successful  candidate  for  legislative  honors  early  in  its  his- 
tory, he  having  Colonel  Hardawav  as  his  colleague.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Segar  was  a “piney  woods”  farmer  of  plain  and  primitive 
habits  the  honor  conferred  is  the  more  to  his  credit.  The  representatives 
in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  for  Russell  county  from  1845  to  1847 
were  Robert  S.  Hardaway,  William  Barnette  and  Nimrod  W.  Long;  from 
1847  to  1849,  James  Abercrombie.'  Joel  Wilson  and  Benjamin  H.  Baker; 
from  1849  to  1851,  James  Abercombie,  Benjamin  H.  Baker  and  James 
O.  Reese;  from  1851  to  1853,  Benjamin  H.  Baker,  O.  B.  Watson  and 
Sterling  Bass,  Jr.;  from  1853  to  1855,  Benjamin  H.  Baker,  Acquilla  T. 
Calhoun  and  Hiram  Nelms;  from  1855  to  1857,  Benjamin  H.  Baker,  Wil- 
liam C.  Dawson  and  Edgar  A.  Garlick;  from  1857  to  1859,  Andrew  B. 
Griffin,  Clarke  Aldridge  and  John  S.  Colbert;  from  1859  to  1861,  Andrew 
B.  Griffin,  Elisha  Calhoun  and  Frank  G.  Jones;  from  1861  to  1863,  John 
A.  Lewis,  W.  P.  Williams  and  James  Wilkerson;  from  1863  to  1865,  John 
A.  Lewis,  D.  B.  Mitchell  and  F.  A.  Nisbett,  and  from  1865  to  1867,  J.  W. 
Castens,  Leroy  F.  McCoy  and  B.  G.  Owens. 

In  1857  Lee  county  was  formed  of  territory  taken  from  Russell,  Ma- 
con and  Chambers  counties,  and  J.  L.  Pennington,  S.  B.  Blandon  and 
Coke  Tucker  had  the  honor,  in  1868,  of  being  the  first  representatives 
in  the  Legislature  from  the  new  county.  But  I must  return  to  Crawford. 

The  last  of  the  pioneers  of  Crawford  have  passed  “beyond  the  shad- 
ow” or  moved  to  other  localities  except  Mary  E.  Hopkins,  widow  of 
Sterling  G.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  town,  and  who  for 
many  years  bore  the  title  of  “The  Village  Blacksmith.”  Mr.  Hopkins 
was  a South  Carolinian,  in  which  State  he  was  raised  and  received  a very 
common  school  education.  Of  his  parents  1 have  no  reliable  informa- 
tion further  than  that  they  were  a good  repute,  his  father  being  a worker 
in  wood  and  iron.  The  record  of  Mr.  Hopkins’s  birth  gives  the  year  1818. 
He  left  the  paternal  roof  early  in  life  and  went  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where 
he  went  to  work  in  the  shop  with  a view  of  improving  himself  in  the  high- 
er grades  of  artisanship  peculiar  to  his  trade.  Early  in  1841,  at  the  age 
of  23,  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Jones  of  Augusta,  and  remained  in  that 
city  that  year,  at  the  close  of  which,  having  accumulated  sufficient  means 
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to  justify  his  permanent  settlement  in  life,  and  desiring  more  elbow  room 
than  a crowded  city  offered,  he  and  his  youthful  bride  started  on  their 
travels  in  search  of  a suitable  location  in  the  rapidly  developing  State 
of  Alabama.  In  January,  1842,  they  halted  in  the  little  burg  of  Craw- 
ford, which  had  just  been  surveyed  into  town  lots,  and  purchased  a lot 
from  Mr.  Gardener  Davis.  There  was  a small  cabin  on  the  lot  at  that 
date,  but  the  memory  of  the  builder,  with  the  cabin,  has  long  since  passed 
away.  On  the  corner  of  this  lot  Mr.  Hopkins  erected  his  forge  in  one 
shop,  his  bench  in  another,  and  soon  the  “anvil  chorus”  answered  the 
rattle  and  tap  of  the  hammer,  the  “swash”  of  the  handsaw,  and  the 
“threap”  of  the  jackplane.  Industry,  as  usual,  brought  its  reward,  and 
the  young  artisan  prospered.  In  1845,  three  years  after  his  first  settlement 
in  Crawford,  Mr.  Hopkins  built  the  present  comfortable  residence  which 
is  now  occupied  by  his  venerable  widow  and  is  in  good  state  of  ‘preser- 
vation. He  continued  to  prosper  steadily  and  surely  until  the  war,  oc- 
cupying a warm  place  in  the  hearts  and  a true  place  in  the  confidence 
of  his  friends.  This  cloud  of  gloom  which  spread  over  our  beautiful 
Southland  in  1861  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  many  whom  the 
war-king  spared  on  the  field  of  battle  went  down  with  broken  hearts. 
In  1862  Mr.  Hopkins  was  found  dead  by  his  friends  near  his  home.  Over 
the  cause  and  the  circumstances  attending  his  death  there  hangs  an  un- 
accountable and  impenetrable  mystery  which  will  never  be  lifted  until  the 
“books”  are  opened.  He  was  a member  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  the  most 
beautiful  monument  in  the  Crawford  cemetery  marks  his  resting  place. 
Mr.  Hopkins  was  a liberal  man  with  his  means  and  in  his  views  and  was 
recognized  as  being  consistent  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  joined  the 
Protestant  Methodist  Church  early  in  the  history  of  that  denomination, 
worshipped  at  a church  called  Canaan,  six  miles  from  Crawford,  and 
was  a man  whom  the  people  trusted.  He  moved  all  his  life  in  the  quieter 
walks  of  life  and  devoted  himself  to  honest  toil,  which  was  rapidly  raising 
him  to  ease  and  independence. 

His  widow  still  survives,  occupving  the  house  which  gave  her  shelter 
in  the  years  of  her  early  wifehood,  in  and  around  which  the  memory  of 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  forty-two  years  are  clustered  and  treasured.  No 
children  were  given  this  couple,  and  her  widowed  life  has  been  almost 
solitary.  But  she  remembers  and  is  remembered  of  Him  whose  promises 
never  fail,  and  a light  illumines  the  faith  which  leads  adown  the  aisles 
of  Time. 

When  Mr.  Hopkins  came  to  Crawford  in  1842  George  Elliott,  the 
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First  Sheriff  of  Russell  County,  was  keeping  a hotel  on  the  lot  after- 
wards supplanted  by  Major  Henry  Moffatt  in  the  erection  of  the  present 
commodious  building,  the  last  occupant  of  which  was  the  late  Judge 
Jeptha  Dismukes.  Mr.  Jerry  Segar  sold  goods  at  the  stand  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Henry  Benton.  Dr.  Hunter  lived  at  the  Sears  place,  now  occu- 
pied by  Miss  Irena  Fuller.  Bryant  S.  Mangham  lived  in  what  was  known 
as  the  Phillips  house,  opposite  to  and  a little  west  of  the  old  jail.  This 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1867  while  occupied  by  Dr.  Mobley,  and 
was  the  property  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Edge.  Judge  Thomas  S.  Tate  occu- 
pied the  place  still  known  as  the  Tate  place,  which  is  near  the  property  of 
Mr.  John  Putnam  of  Hachachubbee. 

The  first  sermon  Mrs.  Hopkins  remembers  having  heard  in  Craw- 
ford was  by  the  Rev.  ].  M.  Watts,  a Missionary  Baptist  minister,  about 
1842,  in  the  Baldwin  house.  The  same  year  the  Rev.  John  W.  Starr,  a 
Methodist  minister  and  member  of  the  Alabama  Conference,  preached  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  John  Satterwhite.  This  service  was  held  in  the  basement 
of  the  Masonic  Hall.  The  above  dates  are  according  to  Mrs.  Hopkins’s 
best  recollection.  They  are  not  claimed  to  be  exact  and  many  differ  some- 
what from  the  recollections  of  others.  I have  found  no  written  record 
of  these,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  memory  of  the  living  is  the  best 
and  only  available  source  of  information. 


Another  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lee  county,  whose  representatives  are 
still  in  the  neighborhood  of  Crawford  and  Girard,  was  Mr.  William 
Moreland,  a Georgian  by  birth,  whc  was  born  in  1817  and  moved  to  Rus- 
sell county  at  an  early  day.  I have  no  record  of  his  early  life  further  than 
that  his  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  near  Salem,  where  he  spent  his 
early  boyhood  among  the  rough  elements  of  a pioneer  settlement.  In 
1841  Mr.  Moreland  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Hall  of  Girard,  and  settled 
about  that  date  six  miles  west  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Moreland’s  early  habits 
adhered  to  him  all  his  life  and  doubtless  hastened  his  death,  which  re- 
sulted from  a fall  from  his  horse,  near  the  brickyard  flats,  in  Girard,  in 
1855.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  about  a mile  east  of  Crawford, 
where,  in  1854,  Mr.  Thomas  Grizzle  met  a violent  death  at  his  hands 
in  front  of  his  gate. 

Mr.  Moreland’s  funeral  was  solemnized  in  Crawford,  where  he  was 
buried,  by  the  late  Rev.  Chas  L.  Hays,  and  the  occasion  is  still  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  like  character  ever  witnessed  in 
that  place.  Airs.  Aloreland  was  left  by  the  death  of  her  husband  with 
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three  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom,  T.  H.  Moreland,  died  in  the  army  at 
Chattanooga  in  1862.  He  went  out  with  Waddell’s  Battalion  and  left 
no  family.  Mr.  William  T.  Moreland,  the  second  son,  is  a merchant 
in  Crawford,  on  Broad  street,  west  of  the  courthouse,  on  which  lot  he 
also  resides.  This  lot  is  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Sewell  place. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Moreland,  the  youngest  son,  resides  two  miles  south  of  Girard, 
on  what  is  known  as  the  old  Chatman  place,  where  he  has  a plantation. 
He  is  also  interested  in  merchandising  in  Girard.  Mr.  William  More- 
land is  also  interested  in  farming  interests,  his  plantation  being  a part  of 
the  W.  E.  Barnette  place.  The  widowed  mother  of  these  boys  still  sur- 
vives. She  lives  in  Girard,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  the  foundations 
she  has  laid  for  her  sons  to  build  upon  in  the  years  that  are  to  come.  True 
moral  heroism  is  illustrated  when  an  almost  helpless  mother  rises  superior 
to  crushing  surroundings  and  lives  to  see  her  chiildren  on  the  road  to 
honorable  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XLIX 

Wacoochee  Valley— Its  First  Settler,  Jonathan  Benton— Indian  Tastes  On 

A Pinch,  &c. 

My  notes  carry  me  back  to  Wacoochee  Valley  and  I must  take  my 
patient  readers  with  me.  This  history  is  an  anomaly,  as  all  “new  de- 
partures” are;  therefore  my  readers  will  follow  me.  I am  not  dictatorial, 
but  rather  like  an  old  shepherd  whose  flock  follow  him,  knowing  that  he 
will  lead  them  to  green  pasturage,  though  it  may  be  on  a field  where 
they  have  often  grazed  before  and  apparently  exhausted  all  its  resources. 

A conversation  had  with  Captain  T.  J.  Stevens  nearly  a year  ago  comes 
to  my  mind  just  now,  though  no  notes  were  taken  at  the  time,  which  I 
now  regret.  In  that  conversation  I remember  his  allusion  to  his  fathers 
emigration  to  Russell  county  in  1833,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  an 
emigrant  who  had  preceded  him,  but  how  long  he  was  unable  to  say, 
as  he  was  but  a youth  at  that  date.  Captain  Stevens  will  perruse  this 
chapter  with  interest,  as  it  treats  of  that  wanderer  in  the  “Indian  country,” 
Mr.  Jonathan  Benton,  a North  Carolinian  by  birth,  in  1783,  about 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  All  readers  of  history  know  that  war  demoral- 
izes everything,  and  nothing  more  so  than  society,  especially  for  at  least 
a decade  following  its  close.  Mr.  Benton’s  early  habits  were  formed  dur- 
ing such  a period,  and  exerted  an  influence  upon  him  through  life.  Edu- 
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cation  was  at  a low  ebb,  and  as  for  educational  facilities,  a cross-roads 
cabin,  eighteen  feet  square,  with  a ‘stick  and  dirt”  chimney  and  a fire 
place  for  heating  purposes  in  winter,  cracks  between  the  logs  for  ventila- 
tion and  light  in  all  seasons,  presided  over  by  a maimed  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  who  knew  more  about  shooting  British  red-coats  than  about 
teaching  the  young  shoot  how  to  idea,  and  whose  only  philosophical  in- 
struments were  his  crutch  and  birch  rod,  was  about  the  best  that  could 
be  had  outside  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
advantages Mr.  Benton  acquired  sufficient  letters  to  enable  him  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  mechanical  pursuit  he  followed.  But  unfortunately  an 
early  habit  had  disqualified  him  for  almost  everything,  though  a man  of 
good  heart  and  high  resolves,  which  were  never  realizied. 

Mr.  Benton  emigrated  to  Georgia  in  early  manhood,  and  in  1814, 
about  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-14,  in  which  he  served,  he  married 
Miss  Francis  Griscom  of  Jackson  county,  Ga.  The  first  eighteen  years 
of  his  married  life  were  spent  in  Jackson,  Butts,  Troup  and  Harris  coun- 
ties, Ga.,  locating  at  points  suited  to  his  business  as  a mechanic.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recollection  of  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Benton  of  Crawford,  the 
year  1832  found  Mr.  Benton  in  the  forests  contingent  to  Wacoochee 
creek  among  the  Indians,  where  the  late  Theophilus  Stevens  met  him  in 
1833.  After  changing  his  position  in  the  forest  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  view  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  his  wild  neighbors,  the  Indians, 
living  in  camps  the  while,  Mr.  Benton  erected  the  first  cabin  ever  built 
by  a white  man  in  Wacoochee  Valley.  This  cabin  stood  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  blacksmith  shop  now  occupied  by  Captain  C.  C.  Knowles, 
on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  West  Point.  Here  Mr.  Benton  opened 
a small  new  ground— about  twenty  acres— the  first  opening  made  by  a 
white  man  in  that  locality.  He  also  opened  a small  store  and  traded  with 
the  Indians,  who  were  as  numerous  there  as  anywhere  in  the  county  at 
that  date,  there  being  several  small  villages  of  about  twenty  wigwams 
each  within  a distance  of  two  miles,  the  nearest  of  which  was  a little  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  his  cabin.  His  white  neighbors  were  Mr. 
Moore,  two  miles  up  the  Indian  trail  towards  West  Point;  Mr.  Lary,  two 
miles  beyond  Hallawaka  creek,  near  the  river,  and  Mr.  Theophilus  Ste- 
vens, near  a pass  across  the  river  long  known  as  Stephens’s  ferry.  This 
was  not  far  from  a place  called  Berlin.  The  Indians  in  Mr.  Benton’s 
neighborhood  were  not  unfriendly  until  ill  treated,  and  even  then 
rarely  took  vengeance  in  their  own  hands  before  complaining 
through  their  chiefs  to  the  United  States  military  officers,  who  on  such 
complaint,  ordered  the  lawless  element  of  the  whites  to  move.  But  when 
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these  lawless  intruders  declined  to  move  or  heed  the  warning,  then  and 
not  before  the  savages  were  savage  enough.  And  too  often  the  innocent 
and  peaceful  settler  suffered  alike  with  the  guilty,  turbulent  intruder. 
Mr.  Benton’s  children  remember  the  officers  visiting  their  fathers  home 
in  1833,  followed  by  a crowd  of  Indians,  in  search  of  a party  or  parties 
who  had  done  them  some  injury.  The  Indians  told  the  officers  not  to 
disturb  Mr.  Benton,  as  he  was  good  and  kind  to  them  and  had  never  done 
them  any  harm.  They  were  very  friendly  to  Mr.  Benton  and  his  fami- 
ly, the  secret  of  which  was  that  they  traded  at  Mr.  B’s  store  and  the 
principal  article  for  sale  was  whiskey.  As  long  as  you  sell,  barter  or  give 
whiskey  to  an  Indian  he  is  your  friend.  Refuse  him  once  and  he  will 
never  forget  it.  The  following  recollections  were  given  by  one  of  Mr. 
Benton’s  daughters,  now  residing  in  Crawford,  who  was  but  a child  at  the 
time: 


'There  was  a family  ball-ground  in  front  of  our  house,  and  I have 
often  seen  the  Indians  play  there  for  the  amusement  of  those  who  were 
present.  The  town  ball-ground  was  near  the  council-house  and  was  more 
private,  all  visitors  who  were  not  specially  invited  being  looked  upon  as 
intruders.  Our  family  were  often  invited  to  witness  this,  their  national 
game,  at  their  council-house,  but  we  girls  never  went  on  those  occasions, 
though  the  boys  seldom  let  an  opportunity  pass.  On  such  occasions  the 
chiefs  would  arrange  beforehand  who  of  them  were  to  keep  sober  and 
who  were  privileged  to  get  drunk,  if  they  chose— and  they  always  chose 
when  there  was  whiskey  enough— and  by  this  arrangement  there  were 
always  enough  sober  ones  to  take  care  of  those  who  were  tipsy  and  prevent 
them  from  hurting  each  other  or  doing  mischief.  Should  one  elected  to 
keep  sober  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  get  drunk  he  subjected  himself  to 
condign  punishment,  which,  being  invariably  inflicted,  was  very  seldom 
incurred. 

"Indians  are  very  fond  of  beef.  Venison  is  their  royal  diet.  Next  to 
this  comes  beef,  and  their  indolence  often  brings  scarcity  even  in  this, 
when  there  is  really  no  other  cause  for  it.  An  Indian  will  not  work  un- 
til he  is  forced  to  it  by  sheer  hunger.  Once  we  had  a fine  cow  to  get  in 
the  mire  some  distance  away  and  was  dead  several  days  before  she  was 
found.  The  Indians  found  her,  and  it  being  a time  of  scarcity  with  them 
iney  came  and  asked  us  if  we  wanted  her.  Being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, they  went  and  drove  the  buzzards  away  from  the  carcass,  carried  it 
to  their  wigwams,  and— ate  it.” 
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Mr.  Benton  remained  in  Wacoochee  Valley  until  1835.  By  this 
time  the  country  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  a rapid  influx  of  immi- 
gration. The  date,  according  to  treaty,  for  the  Indians  to  retire  to  their 
reservation  in  Indian  territory  would  soon  expire,  and  many  of  them  had 
already  left.  But  a large  number  were  tardy  and  sullen,  the  cause  of 
which  has  been  explained  in  a previous  chapter.  If  Mr.  Benton  made  any 
effort  to  secure  a permanent  location  either  from  the  Indians,  the  gov- 
ernment or  speculators,  there  is  no  recollection  of  it  among  those  in  a 
position  to  know.  And  if  such  effort  was  made  it  is  known  that  it  failed. 
The  place  on  which  he  settled  fell  legally  into  other  hands,  and  his  first 
move  was  in  the  fall  of  1835,  to  the  place  now  known  as  the  Chas.  Nelms 
place,  and  cultivated  some  Indian  fields  on  Wacoochee  creek.  Mr.  Nelms 
came  in  the  fall  of  1836,  and  Mr.  Benton  moved  to  a place  which  belong- 
ed to  Jim  Marshall,  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  from  where  Marshall 
lived.  This  place  was  later  the  property  of  Mrs.  Holcomb  of  Salem  and 
is  now  owned  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Aldridge. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Benton  s early  habits  had  so  steadily  and  surely 
grown  upon  him  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  anything  useful  to  himself 
or  family,  and  he  eventually  strayed  away  and  died  in  Wedowee  in  or 
about  1849.  He  left  one  of  the  most  energetic  women  of  the  pioneer  ele- 
ment of  the  period  a widow  with  seven  children,  who  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  her  for  advice,  direction  and  encouragement  from  the  time 
the  oldest  was  13  years  of  age. 


CHAPTER  L 

Mr.  Henry  Benton— Early  Recollections  of  Schools  in  Salem— Contem- 
porary Classmates  of  1837. 

Mrs.  Benton,  feeling  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibility  resting 
upon  her,  commenced  the  battle  of  life  with  renewed  energy  about  1837, 
her  sons  having  reached  an  age  which  qualified  them  for  relieving  her 
of  much  of  the  drudgery  incident  to  a scramble  for  a living  in  a new 
country,  and  from  there  the  familv  began  to  realize  surcease  from  many 
privations,  social  as  well  as  domestic. 

Mr.  Henry  Benton , the  second  son  of  the  family,  deserves  credit  for 
the  energy,  perservance  and  self-sacrificing  faithfulness  developed  during 
this  trying  period. 
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In  1838  Mrs.  Benton,  with  her  family,  moved  to  a place  between 
Judge  Edgar  A.  Garlick’s  and  the  Duncan  place.  The  remnant  of  a fine 
old  fruit  orchard  marks  this  primitive  settlement.  The  year  1839  found 
them  on  a place  about  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  the  Ward  place.  Here 
they  rested  five  years— until  1844.  At  this  date  Henry  was  about  16  years 
of  age,  and  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Frank,  who  faithfully  shared  the 
labor  and  responsibility  until  the  war  with  Mexico,  when  he  joined  Cap- 
tain Nelson’s  company  from  Columbus,  went  to  Mexico,  and  died  at 
Perote  during  the  war. 

As  Mr.  Henry  Benton’s  early  boyhood  was  spent  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  Salem  in  the  year  of  its  first  settlement,  I will,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  readers  in  that  locality,  dot  down  some  of  his  reminiscences  of  those 
days. 


He  recollects  seeing  the  surveying  party  laying  off  the  town  in  lots 
in  the  fall  of  1836.  Benjamin  H.  Baker,  then  a young  man,  carried  the 
instruments,  and  Dr.  Erastus  Jones  carried  the  chain.  B.  S.  Mangham 
was  also  of  the  party.  Dr.  Jones,  B.  S.  Mangham  and  Mr.  John  Askew 
opened  the  first  private  boarding  houses  in  the  town.  Mr.  George  Heard 
lived  where  the  Murphy  house  now  stands.  Mr.  Alfred  Pogue  opened 
the  first  blacksmith  shop,  which  stood  north  of  the  street,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  old  tanyard.  The  old  tanyard  was  a later  enterprise,  and  was 
in  the  valley  west  of  the  steam  mill  and  ginnery.  Small  schools  had  been 
opened  for  a few  months  in  small  log  cabins  at  various  points  in  and 
around  the  town,  but  the  first  school  house  put  up  in  the  town  was  in 
1837.  It  was  situated  about  150  yards  southeast  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Crowder.  It  was  a plain  frame  building,  about  30x45  feet  in  size.  Pro- 
fessor Sheppard  was  the  first  teacher,  followed,  in  1838,  by  Professor 
Sanders.  Mr.  Benton  went  to  school  there  in  1837,  and  remembers  as 
his  classmates  Luke  Davis,  brother  of  Dr.  John  Davis;  John  Pogue  and 
George  Adair.  The  Davis  family  lived  where  Colonel  I.  N.  Preston  now 
lives.  The  brothers,  Orrin  D.  and  Willis  Cox,  lived  on  the  Shotwell 
place,  preceded  by  Jim  Marshall.  Joe  Marshall,  before  he  went  to  the 
Ward  place,  lived  on  the  road  leading  from  Salem  to  Sturter’s  mill,  after- 
wards known  as  the  Dr.  Davis  place.  Joe  Marshall’s  grave  is  pointed  out 
on  the  west  of  the  road,  south  of  the  branch  or  creek  on  this  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Benton’s  recollection  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  In- 
dian who  killed  Joe  Marshall  was  known  as  “Easko”  or  “Esko.”  Mr. 
Benton,  during  his  boyhood,  when  his  own  crop  was  well  worked  up 
to  the  season,  would  utilize  his  spare  time  in  taking  odd  jobs  on  the 
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neighboring  farms,  and  was  employed  at  intervals  to  help  them  up  to 
the  season  with  their  crops.  He  remembers  that  there  was  a field  in  his 
locality  called  the  “Esko  field/’  said  to  be  cleared  by  this  Indian.  It  was 
free  from  roots,  and  young  Benton  being  at  that  time  scarcely  strong 
enough  to  guide  a plow  properly  in  a fresh  new  ground,  his  employer 
would  say:  “You  go  to  the  Esko  field  to  plow;  there  are  no  roots  there 
and  the  plowing  is  easy.” 

Returning  to  recollections  of  the  school,  it  is  remembered  that  Pro- 
fessor Sanders  did  not  tarry  in  Salem  long,  failing  to  please  either  him- 
self or  his  patrons,  it  is  not  stated  which.  Miss  Sarah  Jones,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Judge  Heydenfeldt,  who  died  at  sea  on  her  way  to  California;  Miss 
Artemesia  Jones;  Jack  Cotton;  Miss  Mary  Davis,  afterwards  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford Elarris;  Ulysses  Yancy;  Milton  Yancy;  James  Askew;  Ben  Askew  and 
J.  L.  R.  Smith  also  were  contemporary  classmates  about  this  date.  It  was 
Ulysses  Yancy ’s  father  who  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  servants,  the  mur- 
derer suffering  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  in  Crawford  in  1850  or 
1851.  I am  taking  these  notes  in  a room  of  the  basement  of  the  old  jail, 
just  beneath  the  cell  which  Dick,  the  murdered,  was  led  out  to  the  scaf- 
fold by  Deputy  Sheriff  Calhoun.  I remember  witnessing  this  execution. 

About  1844  or  1845  Mr.  Benton  bought  from  Daniel  McDougal  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Digby  place,  three  miles  south  of  Mott’s  mill,  pay- 
ing $370  for  the  quarter  section.  There  was  on  the  place  a small  cabin, 
built  by  one  of  the  Duncan  boys,  who  lived  there  one  year  previous.  There 
were  also  a few  acres  of  cleared  land.  I believe  this  was  the  first  invest- 
ment in  real  estate  the  family  had  made  after  a sojourn  in  the  county  of 
twelve  years.  After  improving  the  place  materially  they  sold  out  to  advan- 
tage to  Mr.  William  White,  but  Judge  Harrison  Tate  was  the  real  pur- 
chaser. The  latter  occupied  the  place  a year  or  two,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Vandy  Sturky  and  others  until  1866,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Digby,  the  present  owner,  who  lives  in  Browneville. 

In  1851  the  Benton  family  moved  to  the  Boyd  place,  east  of  Mr. 
James  Harris,  and  in  1854  to  Crawford,  purchasing  a store  and  stock  of 
goods  from  Mr.  Jerry  Segar  and  commencing  business  as  dealers  in  general 
merchandise,  where  Mr.  Henry  Benton  has  been  ever  since.  Of  his  two 
brothers  Frank,  as  before  stated,  died  in  Mexico,  and  Jett  T.  was  in  Texas 
when  last  heard  from  by  his  sisters.  Mrs.  Amanda  Wilkerson,  wife  of  Mr. 
Ezra  Wilkerson,  lives  in  Tallapoosa;  Mrs.  Margaret  Powers,  widow  of  Mr. 
John  Powers,  lives  in  Columbus;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Shirley,  widow  of  Mr. 
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Aaron  Shirley,  and  Miss  Emeline  Benton  live  near  their  brother  in  Craw- 
ford. 


In  1862  Mr.  Benton  married  Miss  Martha  Ann  Gibson  of  Russell 
county,  whose  parents  lived  a mile  south  of  Concord  church,  where  they 
worshipped  and  are  buried.  When  Mr.  Benton  came  to  Crawford  the 
town  was  about  at  its  best,  and  he  has  witnessed  its  greatest  prosperity  and 
its  decline.  In  1856  and  1857  he  was  deputy  sheriff  for  Mr.  James  Whit- 
taker until  the  latter’s  death,  and  B.  H.  Baker’s  deputy  the  remainder  of 
the  term.  John  Chadwick  was  also  deputy  about  this  time.  Mr.  Benton 
was  treasurer  of  Russell  county  one  term— the  first  two  years  of  the  war— 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  went  into  the  army  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  When  the  war  commenced  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity; at  his  close  his  possessions  consisted  of  a residence  and  business 
house  and  lot  in  Crawford  and  $37  in  money.  With  this  he  began  life 
anew,  and  it  was  a discouraging  outlook  after  so  many  years  of  incessant 
toil.  He  is  now  considered  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  Crawford  and 
enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  of  his  county.  There  are  but 
few  men  in  Russell  county  who  have  been  in  it  longer  than  Mr.  Benton, 
and  none  who  have  struggled  harder  under  adverse  circumstances  for  a 
livelihood.  Settling  in  the  county  with  his  parents  among  the  Indians 
when  he  was  a boy,  fifty-two  years  ago,  and  having  never  lived  more  than 
fifteen  miles  from  the  big  oak  under  which  his  father  built  his  first  camp- 
fire in  Wacoochee  Valley  in  1832,  Henry  Benton  stands  today  almost 
alone  as  a fair  and  worthy  representative  of  the  sturdy  and  honest  stuff 
of  which  pioneers  are  made.  Surrounded  by  a small  hut  intelligent  fam- 
ily, he  lives  a very  quiet  life,  and  his  beautiful  villa  in  Crawford  is  the 
sweetest  place  to  him  on  earth.  May  no  serpent  ever  hiss  under  its  por- 
tals. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Crawford  Continued— Hon.  B.  H.  Baker— a Self-Made  Man— His  Politi- 
cal Career— Military— A Devoted  Brother— Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Yancy 

There  is  a name  and  a character  associated  with  the  history  of  Craw- 
ford and  various  localities  in  Russell  county,  covering  a period  of  over 
thirty  years,  of  which  the  county  and  people  may  well  be  proud.  That 
name  is  Hon.  Benjamin  Hurt  Baker,  a Georgian  by  birth  and  education, 
born  in  Walton  county  April  1,  1811.  His  mother  was  killed  by  a stroke 
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of  lightning  when  he  was  an  infant  but  a few  months  old,  in  his  cradle, 
which  she  was  rocking  with  her  foot,  and  engaged  in  churning  and  sing- 
ing a lullaby.  He  had  three  sisters,  older  than  himself,  who  moved  to 
Alabama  early—  Mrs.  Nathan  Pitts  of  Wacoochee  valley;  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
near  Cross  Keys,  Macon  county,  and  Mrs.  Akins  of  Cusseta— all  of  whom 
died  years  ago.  A fourth  sister,  Mrs.  Vincent,  died  in  Georgia.  There  was 
only  one  brother,  who  also  died  in  Georgia. 

Colonel  Baker  was  raised  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  but  his  edu- 
cation was  the  result  of  his  own  exertions  when  a youth,  being  very  stu- 
dious and  investing  all  his  spare  cash  in  useful  books.  Physically,  he  was 
never  stout;  mentally,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  “the  sword  was  too  sharp 
for  the  scabbard.” 

About  1830,  when  only  19  years  of  age,  Colonel  Baker  married  Miss 
Martha  Oliver,  an  orphan  girl,  who  survived  the  union  only  six  months, 
dying  in  the  city  of  Macon,  Ga.  About  1833  he  married  Miss  Eliza 
Grier,  a daughter  of  Leonard  Grier  of  Monroe  county,  Ga.,  and  in  1834 
or  early  in  1835  emigrated  to  Russell  county,  purchasing  land  from  Mr. 
Bowden  on  Wacoochee  creek.  Mr.  Bowden  had  built  a mill  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  McCulloh’s  mill.  Mr.  Baker,  associated  with  Nathan  Pitts, 
purchased  this  property  and  built  his  first  cabin  near  the  present  miller’s 
house  occupied  by  Mr.  Liggett.  This  mill  was  in  operation  when  the 
Indian  troubles  began  in  1836  and  the  entire  neighborhood  had  to  scam- 
per across  the  Chattahoochee. 

After  depositing  his  family  with  friends,  Colonel  Baker  raised  a 
company  among  his  refugee  neighbors,  recrossed  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  property  from  Indian  depredations,  and  remained  in 
active  service  until  the  fuss  was  over.  On  returning  with  his  family 
everything  was  found  as  they  left  it;  in  fact  the  Indians  seemed  to  be 
about  as  badly  frightened  in  that  part  of  the  county  as  the  whites  were. 

Having  previously  purchased  Mr.  Pitt’s  interest  in  the  mill  property, 
Colonel  Baker,  in  1837,  sold  out  to  Mr.  Jordan  and  moved  to  Salem, 
where  he  became  interested  in  the  development  of  that  rising  little  burg. 
Of  his  operations  here  I am  not  definitely  informed  further  than  has  been 
stated  in  previous  chapters.  In  1840  Colonel  Baker  moved  to  Girard. 
Previous  to  this  and  while  living  in  Salem  he  had  served  as  deputy  sheriff 
of  Russejl  county,  and  about  1840  was  elected  sheriff  and  served  several 
vears.  A 
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It  was  in  1837  that  his  little  son  Punch,  four  and  a half  years  old, 
was  drowned  in  the  river.  The  little  fellow  had  followed  some  other 
boys,  older  than  himself,  out  on  some  planks  placed  from  rock  to  rock 
among  the  shoals,  and  slipped  off  and  drowned  before  assistance  could 
reach  him.  His  body  was  carried  down  the  river  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent and  never  recovered.  He  was  the  pet  of  the  family  and  had  never 
been  named,  “Punch”  being  only  a nick  name. 

Colonel  Baker  had  contemplated  turning  his  attention  to  a prepara- 
tion for  the  legal  profession  for  some  years,  but  it  was  not  until  he  re- 
tired from  the  sheriffalty  that  he  found  himself  prepared  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  and  energies  to  a preparation  for  the  bar,  finishing  his  studies 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Hydenfeldt.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  while 
still  in  Girard,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1950,  at  which  date  he 
moved  to  Crawford. 

Colonel  Baker  was  a rising  man  from  the  morning  of  his  life  to  its 
close,  and  he  rose  upon  his  own  individuality  and  strength  of  character, 
having  had  but  little  encouragement  and  no  assistance  in  the  opening 
except  that  which  was  inborn.  Difficulties  were  made  to  vanish  before 
a will  power  which  held  to  the  close,  and  he  soon  became  a factor  in 
the  politics  of  the  county.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had 
neither  great  wealth  nor  family  influence  as  stepping  stones  to  position. 
It  was  simply  Ben  Baker. 

Colonel  Baker  was  an  old-line  Whig  in  politics,  and  on  the  issues 
of  that  party  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  from  Rus- 
sell county  in  1847  and  returned  in  1849,  immediately  taking  rank  in  his 
party.  In  1851  Captain  James  Abercombie,  his  predecessor  in  the  senate, 
was  elected  to  congress  and  Colonel  Baker  succeeded  him  in  the  Senate, 
where  he  was  continued  until  1855,  the  close  of  the  session  of  that  year 
winding  up  his  career  as  a legislator.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  his  pro- 
fession more  zealously  than  ever  and  was  progressing  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries  when  the  war-clouds  began  to  gather  and  thicken. 

As  a member  of  the  convention  which  voted  the  State  of  Alabama 
out  of  the  Union  in  1861,  Colonel  Baker  voted  for  secession,  hut  did  so 
under  protest.  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  convention  after  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  secession  he  placed  himself  on  record  on  this 
movement  in  the  following  explicit  language: 
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“I  voted  for  the  ordinance  of  secession,  not  because  I favored  seces- 
sion yer  se , but  because,  under  the  circumstances,  I regarded  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  South  and  protect  her  honor. 
No  act  of  mine  in  the  past  has  tended  to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs 
which  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  secession.  When,  from  the  conduct 
of  others,  however,  I saw  that  a dissolution  of  the  old  government  was 
inevitable  and  that  separate  action  was  the  policy  by  which  it  was  to  be 
accomplished,  and  that  those  who  adhered  to  that  view  were  largely  in 
the  majority  in  the  Gulf  States,  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  rise  above  all 
mere  party  considerations  and  accept,  as  a last  resort,  the  mode  of  redress 
for  existing  evils  presented  by  others.” 

When  the  war  opened  Colonel  Baker  organized  a company  of  his 
people,  repaired  to  Montgomery,  and  was  elected  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  a 
regiment  then  forming  at  that  point.  Of  this  regiment  J.  J.  Seibles  was 
Colonel  and  J.  B.  Gordon  Major.  The  regiment  was  immediately  order- 
ed to  Virginia,  and  was  on  the  field  at  the  battle  of  Manassas  but  not  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict,  being  on  the  right  wing.  After  a year’s  arduous 
service  on  the  line  of  march  in  the  front,  engaged  in  skirmishing  at  al- 
most every  turn,  Colonel  Baker’s  constitution,  never  strong,  broke  down 
and  compelled  him  to  resign  and  return  home  with  a hope  of  recuperat- 
ing his  health,  but  only  to  die  after  a few  months  suffering.  He  took 
to  his  bed  in  the  fall  of  1863  and  kept  it  until  his  death,  June  9,  1864. 

Colonel  Baker  was  a strictly  moral  man  all  his  life,  offering  a good 
example  to  the  young  men  of  his  day.  About  the  year  1855  he  made  a 
profession  of  religion  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  S.  Hays, 
attached  himself  to  the  Methodist  church  in  Crawford,  and  ever  after 
sustained  that  church  and  the  cause  of  religion  in  his  ways  and  by  his 
means.  As  a true  patriot,  a brave  soldier,  a conscientious  lawyer,  a faith- 
ful public  servant,  a kind  and  affectionate  husband  and  father  and  a 
humble  Christian,  his  character  was  above  reproach. 


That  portion  of  Crawford  which  Colonel  Baker  improved  lies  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the  court  house.  Here  he  built  a comfort- 
able house.  Under  this  roof  tree  all  his  daughters  were  married  except 
the  babv,  who  was  married  at  the  house  of  the  Hon.  John  T.  Holland. 
Th  is  house  is  now  owned  and  occupied  bv  Mr.  Wells. 

The  family  circle  consists  of  nine  living  children.  It  was  first  brok- 
en by  the  painful  loss  of  little  “Punch.  ’ The  second  break  was  the  death 
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of  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  near  Carthage,  Texas,  in 

1884. 

Those  who  survive  are  James  M.  Baker,  a retired  attorney,  of  Browne- 
ville;  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Holland,  wife  of  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Holland  of  Browne- 
ville;  W.  H.  Baker  of  Chambers  county;  E.  H.  Baker  of  Browneville; 
Albert  C.  Baker  of  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Benjamin  H.  Baker,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Austin,  Texas;  Mrs.  Helen  McElvy,  wife  of 
Judge  W.  A.  McElvy,  of  Brownville,  Sidney  S.  Baker  of  Carthage, 
Texas,  and  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Holland,  wife  of  H.  H.  Holland  of  Browne- 
ville. 


To  James  M.  Baker,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  is  due  the  credit  of 
the  care  of  the  widowed  mother  and  the  education  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  faithfully  devoting  the  energies  of  his  manhood  and  the  best  years 
of  his  life  to  their  interests  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own.  His  father  died  at 
a period  in  the  history  of  the  county  when  it  required  all  the  native  en- 
ergy of  this  son  to  sustain  his  individual  self;  but  when  a large  family  of 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  looked  up  to  him  for  advice  and  support  the 
situation  can  only  be  appreciated  by  actual  experience. 

The  venerable  mother  of  this  large  and  honorable  family  still  sur- 
vives, making  her  home  among  her  children  in  Browneville,  and  is  near 
the  allotted  “three  score  years  and  ten.’’ 

Four  of  these  sons  and  three  sons-in-law  were  soldiers  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  James  M.  Baker  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines, 
which  disabled  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Colonel  James  T.  Hol- 
land was  wounded  in  the  head  on  one  of  the  battle  fields  in  Tennessee. 
Judge  W.  A.  McElvy  was  wounded  in  the  right  thigh  at  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  and  lost  the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  losing  nine  months  by  the  first  wound  and  five 
by  the  second.  Recovering,  he  returned  to  his  command  and  served  to  the 
end.  As  far  as  I am  informed  the  others  came  through  unhurt. 

Colonel  Baker  was  bold  and  fearless  in  debate,  and  when  his  con- 
victions assured  him  that  he  was  in  the  right  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grap- 
ple with  the  mightiest  in  the  land,  as  his  reply  to  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Yancy 
at  the  Salem  campground,  during  the  Buchanan  campaign,  which  many 
of  my  readers  will  remember,  amply  illustrates.  Mr.  Yancy  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  popularity  and  had  a strong  hold  upon  the  sympathies 
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of  the  Southern  people,  which  his  matchless  eloquence  wrought  up  to 
an  enthusiasm  that  carried  everything  before  him.  Colonel  Baker  knew 
before  he  took  the  stand  that  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  was  surging  in 
Mr.  Yancy’s  favor,  but  this  knowledge  did  not  prevent  him  from  discharg- 
ing his  duty,  as  he  understood  it,  and  he  is  on  record  as  the  only  man  in 
Russell  county  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  attempt  to  stem  the  mighty 
current.  Both  had  the  interests  and  honor  of  our  Southland  at  heart,  and 
the  only  difference  between  them  was  as  to  the  means  of  reaching  the 
same  end. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Hon.  Brittain  D.  Harris  — An  Old  Salem  Resident  — Recollections  of 

Old  Salem  Campground  — The  Shadow  Of  A Cloud , &c.,  &c. 

My  notes  of  Salem  are  distributed  through  reminiscences  of  its  old 
settlers  who  have  either  passed  from  the  stage  of  action  or  to  distant 
scenes.  There  is  but  one  now  living  in  Salem  who  was  there  during  any 
year  previous  to  1838  and  has  remained  there  all  the  years  until  now— 
Dr.  D.  W.  Floyd— and  I have  not  as  yet  full  notes  from  him,  but  which, 
when  complete,  I promise  my  readers  will  be  replete  with  interest  relative 
to  the  olden  time  and  palmy  days  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  hospitable 
and  thrifty  towns  in  the  county  during  the  sixth  decade. 

This  chapter  will  treat  of  one  of  Salem’s  earliest  settlers  and  most  in- 
fluential men,  the  Hon.  Brittain  D.  Harris , Sen.,  a native  of  Lincoln 
county,  Georgia,  born  November  22,  1794,  of  a wealthy  and  influential 
family,  representatives  of  several  branches  of  which  are  in  other  sections 
of  Lee  and  other  counties  of  the  State,  all  of  whom  develop  corresponding 
salient  characteristics. 

I am  not  informed  as  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Harris’s  immigration  to  Ala- 
bama, only  so  far  that  he  was  a citizen  of  Tallapoosa  county  during  the 
twenties,  where  he  lost  the  companion  of  his  youth  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1828.  She  was  Miss  Jane  W.  Saunders  of  Georgia,  whom  he  mar- 
ried on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1816.  She  is  spoken  of  as  having  been 
beautiful  in  both  person  and  character  and  a consistent  Christian,  wor- 
shipping with  the  pioneer  Methodists  and  taking  great  pains  to  entertain 
the  ministers  and  contribute  to  their  wants,  among  whom  was  the  late 
venerable  Morgan  C.  Turrentine,  one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  to  the 
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Indians.  Having  given  her  husband  five  children  during  twelve  years  of 
wifehood,  her  earthly  mission  was  finished.  Only  one  of  this  family  sur- 
vived childhood,  John  G.  Harris,  one  of  Montgomerys  county’s  largest 
and  most  successful  planters,  now  residing  in  the  city  of  Montgomery. 

In  1830  Mr.  Harris  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Walton  of  Montgomery 
county,  a relative  of  the  extensive  and  honorable  family  connection 
throughout  the  State  of  that  name.  About  this  time  Mr.  Harris  moved  to 
Lowndes  county,  where  he  remained  until  just  before  the  Indian  trou- 
bles of  1836,  which  date  found  him  in  Chambers  county,  near  Oak  Bow- 
ery. Among  his  contemporaries  at  that  date  and  in  that  locality  were  the 
late  Mark  Andrews  and  Moses  Wheat.  From  Chambers  he  came  to  Rus- 
sell county  and  settled  near  Salem  in  1838,  or  about  that  date,  as  I find 
his  name  on  the  court  records  as  juryman  in  1839.  His  first  settlement 
was  what  was  long  known  as  the  Charner  Scaife  place,  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  town.  He  also  owned  and  once  lived  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Dr.  Davis  place,  a little  over  a mile  south  of  Salem.  About  1850  Mr. 
Harris  built  what  has  since  carried  the  name  of  the  “Harris  House,”  in 
the  southern  suburbs  of  Salem,  on  a gentle  elevation,  in  the  point  between 
the  roads  to  Edward’s  mill  and  Prince’s  bridge  on  the  Little  Lichee.  This 
house,  which  is  still  standing,  was  considered  the  finest  residence  in  Sa- 
lem at  that  period,  and  was  surrounded  with  excellent  orchards  and  tasty 
flower  gardens,  all  substantially  enclosed.  Here  Mr.  Harris  entertained 
with  a liberal  hospitality,  making  no  discrimination  between  rich  and 
poor.  Though  not  a member  of  any  church  at  this  period  Mr.  Harris  was 
a regular  tenter  for  several  years  at  the  old  Salem  campground,  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  east  of  the  town,  and  the  older  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama conference  well  remember  his  liberality  and  the  social  pleasures  and 
privileges  enjoyed  at  his  tent,  where  there  was  no  stint  in  the  good  things 
of  life  or  fault  in  the  artistic  cuisine,  nor  withal  in  the  unexceptionable 
order.  Dr.  Shelton  now  occupies  the  house  built  by  Mr.  Harris. 

In  1854  Mr.  Harris,  after  having  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  Salem 
and  vicinity— a longer  period  than  at  any  other  one  locality  during  his 
life— sold  out,  moved  to  the  south  of  Crawford  and  opened  a plantation 
one  mile  and  a half  south  of  town,  where  he  died  the  following  August 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  Salem  cemetery  by  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member  for  many  years. 

The  last  family  was  composed  of  eight  children,  three  of  whom  died 
early.  Charles  R.  Harris,  a soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  killed 
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in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  1862,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memora- 
ble charge  on  Price’s  battery,  was  buried  on  the  field  by  the  enemy,  and 
his  grave  is  unmarked  and  unknown.  His  commanding  officer,  Lieut. 
Colonel  W.  J.  Carruthers  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  in  a letter  to  Mrs. 
Harris,  pays  a touching  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  young  soldier,  which 
is  now  before  me  and  from  which  I extract  as  follows: 

“He  was  among  the  slain  of  that  bloody  field,  and  a more  gallant  and 
noble  heart  was  not  immolated  on  our  country’s  altar  than  was  sacrified 
that  day  in  the  life  of  Orderly  Sergeant  Charles  G.  Harris.” 

It  was  not  positively  known  until  the  reception  of  this  letter,  several 
weeks  subsequent  to  the  bloody  battle,  that  he  was  killed,  hopes  being 
entertained  that  he  had  survived  the  conflict  and  was  a prisoner.  His 
young  wife,  cherishing  this  hope,  in  the  anxiety  of  her  heart  made  a 
tedious  and  perilous  trip  in  search  of  her  husband  or  some  intelligence  to 
relieve  the  agony  of  suspense,  visiting  Corinth,  Iuka  and  Vicksburg,  but 
could  hear  nothing  of  him.  The  letter  of  his  commanding  officer  fixed 
his  death  beyond  a doubt.  She  is  now  living  in  Apalachicola,  Florida,  and 
is  the  widow  of  Dr.  O’Connor.  The  children  still  surviving  are  Mrs. 
Francis  A.  Ardis,  widow  of  Rev.  John  C.  Ardis  of  Los  Nietos,  California; 
Edmund  S.  Harris  of  Granberry,  Hood  county,  Texas;  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 
Hays,  first  the  widow  of  Berry  W.  Edward  and  now  the  wife  of  George 
A.  Hays,  a rising  attorney  of  the  Russell  county  bar,  and  Brittain  D.  Har- 
ris, at  the  old  family  homestead.  While  in  the  army— all  the  brothers  and 
brothers-in-law  were  soldiers— “young  Brit,”  as  he  is  generally  called,  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  burned  to  death  by  an  accidental  discharge  of  some 
fixed  ammunition,  caused  by  the  furious  cannonade  of  the  enemy  in  a 
hotly-contested  engagement. 

Mr.  Harris’s  estate  at  his  death  comprised  eighty  slaves  and  landed 
possessions  to  correspond  all  of  which  was  sold  for  a division  among  the 
heirs,  except  an  undivided  interest  in  a large  landed  estate  in  Dale  and 
Coffee  counties,  which  has  since  been  disposed  of.  His  children  were  all 
well  and  carefully  educated  in  the  best  schools  the  county  could  afford 
and  were  liberally  provided  for  from  their  father’s  estate,  each  receiving 
a patrimony  of  $9,750  in  gold.  These  children  and  grandchildren  are  dis- 
tributed from  Alabama  to  California,  and  comprise  some  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  citizens  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside. 

As  Mr.  Harris  lived  but  a few  months  after  entering  the  social  cir- 
cle of  Crawford,  recollections  of  him  as  a resident  factor  in  its  history  are 
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but  few;  but  as  a citizen  of  the  county  his  name  for  many  years  was  a 
household  word  and  a synonym  of  honor  and  social  worth.  The  best, 
most  active  and  prosperous  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Salem  and  its 
vicinity,  contributing  largely  to  its  development  throughout  its  early 
growth.  He  was  Methodistic  in  his  religious  preferences  all  his  life,  show  - 
ing this  preference  by  twice  marrying  into  influential  Methodist  fami- 
lies, though  he  never  united  himself  with  the  church  until  about  five 
years  prior  to  his  death.  Yet  during  his  entire  life  he  sustained  morality 
and  religion  by  a pronounced  partiality  for  the  best,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment, of  both,  never  practically  going  back  on  either. 

Though  of  different  political  creeds  Mr.  Harris  and  the  late  Loxla 
Edwards  were  warm  personal  friends  for  a period  of  years  reaching  back 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  town  of  Salem  down  to  the  death  of 
the  former.  Mr.  Harris  was  an  old-line  Whig,  but  for  a few  years  before 
his  death,  foreseeing  the  channel  into  which  the  politics  of  the  South 
would  eventually  drift,  culminating  in  secession,  he  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket.  Mr.  Theophilus  White  was  also  of  this  social  band,  though  a 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Harris  was  a strong  man  in  all  the  departments  of  life  in  which 
he  moved,  and  was  felt  to  be  such.  Abrupt  in  manners,  an  undercurrent 
of  genuine  kindness  was  always  visible,  which  gave  passport  to  the  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  all,  and  may  be  classified  as  a diamond  in  the 
rough,  with  many  salient  and  unpolished  angles,  which  cut  their  way 
regardless  of  established  public  opinion  or  customs  which  his  judgment 
did  not  approve. 

Mr.  Harris  was  one  of  Russell  county’s  earliest  representatives  in 
the  general  assembly,  when  Tuscaloosa  was  the  State  capital,  represent- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  old-line  Whig  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  politics  of  his  country  all  the  way  down.  I remember  meeting  him  in 
1850,  about  the  time  the  most  alarming  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  South  were  being  inaugurated  by  the  Northern  ele- 
ment in  our  national  council,  and  though  the  catastrophe  did  not  cul- 
minate until  more  than  ten  years  afterwards,  I shall  never  forget  the  char- 
acteristic manner  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  his  apprehension  as  to 
the  final  result.  Though  thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  that  day,  and 
though  the  panorama  of  blood,  fire  and  death  has  been  passed  twenty 
years  and  now  creates  sensations  in  the  memories  of  thousands  of  the  sur- 
vivors similar  to  those  of  a hideous,  never-to-be-forgotten  nightmare,  I 
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have  often  recalled  the  occasion  and  his  prophetic  words.  The  scene  was 
the  old  Salem  campground.  He  was  sitting  leaning  back  against  a post 
which  supported  the  awing  in  front  of  his  tent  on  a Saturday  morning, 
surrounded  by  many  friends,  all  of  whom  were  solemnly  impressed  with 
his  forebodings  of  the  evil  which  shadowed  the  future  of  our  then  won- 
derfully prosperous  country,  but  which  comparatively  few  at  that  date 
could  perceive,  recognize  or  appreciate.  These  chapters  may  come  under 
the  eyes  of  some  who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  and  they  may  re- 
member the  facts  as  here  referred  to  and  recall  many  other  ncidents  of 
this  period. 

The  venerable  widow  of  this  sturdy  and  solid  old  pioneer  of  Russell 
county  still  survives,  residing  on  her  dower  near  Crawford,  where  her 
husband  left  her.  She  has  passed  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten 
and  is  not  in  her  usual  robust  health;  but  in  her  affliction  she  cherishes 
a cheerful  spirit  sustained  by  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  the 
religion  of  her  life,  claiming  it  as  the  best  dower  in  the  evening  of  life- 
one  promising  a full  fruition  in  the  life  beyond.  “Aunt  Sally  Ann,”  as  she 
is  familiarly  called,  cherishes  recollections  of  Salem  as  associated  with 
the  happiest  years  of  her  long  life,  for  it  was  there  that  her  children  were 
educated  and  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  passed  out  from  the 
shelter  of  home  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  individual 
life. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Mr.  John  C.  Baldwin  — Old  Monroe  — A Universalist  Family  — R.  P. 

Baldwin  — T uckabachee  Lodge. 

Among  the  counties  of  Georgia  contributing  to  the  pioneer  element 
of  East  Alabama  “old  Monroe”  furnished  its  full  quota,  and  they  all 
proved  to  be  useful  citizens.  Of  this  class  was  John  C.  Baldwin,  born  in 
1804  in  Jones  county,  Georgia,  where  he  was  educated  after  the  “old 
field  school”  programme  and  reached  his  manhood.  In  1825,  at  the  age  of 
21  years,  he  married  Miss  Mildred  Winfrey  of  Columbia  county,  Georgia, 
and  settled  down  as  a young  farmer  five  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Forsyth, 
being  favored  with  a fair  start  and  encouraging  prospects  in  the  morning 
of  life,  which  were  availed  to  a moderate  extent.  In  1835  he  changed  his 
location  to  within  five  miles  south  of  Forsyth,  on  the  Russellville  road, 
near  Dixon  s cross  roads,  with  Fitzpatrick’s  mill  on  the  south  and  Coch- 
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ran’s  mill  on  the  north.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  neighbors  here  were  Messrs.  Archi 
bald  Davis,  Edge,  Brooks,  Comer  and  West.  A few  miles  to  the  southeast 
were  Messrs.  Hollis,  Dusenbcrry,  McGinty,  Cherry,  Chaney,  Byers  and 
others.  This  neighborhood  at  that  date  was  known  as  the  wealthiest  dis- 
trict in  Monroe  county,  and  before  the  introduction  of  railroads  trans- 
ported thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  to  the  then  embryo  city  of  Macon,  con- 
tributing more  patronage  to  the  square  mile  to  the  trade  of  that  city  than 
any  other  district  in  the  State. 


While  living  here,  after  giving  her  husband  only  three  children,  Mrs. 
Baldwin  passed  away  and  was  buried  at  the  family  homestead.  I Ier  mem- 
ory is  still  cherished  by  her  surviving  children  as  a kind  mother,  ever  ready 
to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  childish  joys  and  sorrows.  In  183l7  Mr. 
Baldwin  married  Miss  Eliza  Joiner,  and  in  1839  emigrated  from  Monroe 
county  to  Russell  county,  Alabama,  and  settled  ten  miles  west  of  Colum- 
bus on  the  place  now  known  as  the  Lamb  dower  place,  west  of  I Iospaliga 
creek,  purchasing  land  from  Mr.  Hiram  Brooks.  The  land  was  not  a 
“stick  amiss,”  and  Mr.  Baldwin  built  the  first  cabins  and  opened  the  first 
new  ground.  The  houses  were  of  nicely-hewn  logs,  notched  up  with  back- 
woods  skill,  and  are  still  standing  in  good  preservation.  1 he  bricks  for  the 
chimneys  were  made  on  the  McCutchin  place,  near  Mt.  Zion,  and  when 
they  were  being  hauled  by  Mr.  Baldwin  his  neighbors  hinted  broadly 
that  they  were  not  worth  the  trouble  of  hauling.  These  chimneys  have 
been  standing  forty-five  years  without  repairs  and  are  still  in  good  con- 
dition. Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Lamb  this  place  has  been  the  dower 
of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Lamb,  now  living  near  Vilula.  In  1847,  Mr. 
Baldwin  sold  this  place  to  Mr.  Joiner  and  moved  to  the  north  side  of 
Little  Uchee  creek,  a mile  above  Moffat’s  mills,  purchasing  land  from 
Milo  B.  Parker.  Here  he  remained  but  two  years,  selling  out  in  1849  to 
Henry  Benton  and  moving  to  the  west  side  of  the  Stroud-White  creek, 
about  a half  mile  east  of  Mr.  Alred’s  residence.  This  proved  to  be  his  last 
move,  and  in  1851  his  career  closed.  His  remains  lie  buried  at  Concord 
church. 

This  place  is  now  owned  by  a thrifty  freedman.  Mr.  Baldwin’s  broth- 
er, Anderson  Baldwin,  who  lived  just  across  the  creek,  where  General 
M.  Greer  now  lives,  met  with  a violent  death  in  Crawford  only  a few 
days  before  Mr.  John  C.  Baldwin’s  demise,  of  which  fact  the  latter,  ow- 
ing to  his  reduced  condition,  was  kept  in  ignorance  until  a few  hours  be- 
fore he  breathed  his  last. 
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One  salient  peculiarity  of  this  family  deserves  notice.  They  claimed 
to  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  universal  salvation,  and  Mr.  Bald- 
win was  a pronounced  believer  in  that  doctrine.  Of  his  dying  testimony 
I have  the  following  account  from  reliable  authority: 

When  it  was  evident  that  he  was  dying  and  there  was  no  hope  of 
his  recovery,  at  the  instance  of  friends  the  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  M.D., 
who  was  his  attending  physician  and  a faithful  local  minister  of  the 
Methodist  church  whose  memory  is  still  cherished  by  the  people  of  that 
portion  of  Lee  county,  approached  him  on  the  subject  of  his  future  pros- 
pects. His  reply  was: 

“All  is  well.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  your  Universalist  doctrine  now?” 

“I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation 
will  do  to  live  by  but  will  not  do  to  die  by.  You  tell  me  I am  dying,  and 
I believe  I am;  and  I have  to  say  that  it  will  do  to  live  by  and  it  will  do  to 
die  by.” 

And  thus  he  died. 

Those  who  know  the  writer  may  think  it  strange  that  I make  this 
record.  In  answer  to  such  reflections  I have  only  to  say  that  I am  writing 
simple  facts  in  history  and  not  my  own  opinions.  Professors  of  the  doc- 
trine and  faith  alluded  to  claim  to  be  orthodox,  and  I am  under  moral 
obligations  to  respect  their  claim,  while  none  are  under  any  kind  of  ob- 
ligations to  adopt  their  doctrine,  or  any  other,  unless  they  practically  il- 
lustrate it  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  It  is  a truism,  applied  to  politics 
as  well  as  religion,  that  the  obligation  to  live  up  to  our  faith  is  as  binding 
as  the  obligation  is  to  have  a faith  at  all. 

The  funeral  service  of  the  Messrs.  Baldwin  was  conducted  by  the 
late  Rev.  C.  F.  R.  Shehane,  a minister  of  the  Universalist  faith  and  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  U niversalist  Herald , published  at  Notasulga.  The  serv- 
vices  were  held  at  Mt.  Gilead  Primitive  Baptist  church  and  were  attend- 
ed by  a great  many  people,  and  I have  met  many  persons,  still  living,  who 
remember  being  present  on  the  occasion.  The  same  impartiality  observed 
in  the  record  of  the  above  facts  will  guide  me  throughout  this  historv. 
Robert  P.  Baidu  nn  is  the  eldest  of  this  family  of  children,  and  now  re- 
sides in  the  oldest  house  in  Crawford  used  as  a residence.  What  has  been 
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previously  refrred  to  as  the  “Baldwin  house,”  standing  on  the  same  lot, 
is  the  only  one  of  any  kind  known  to  be  of  earlier  origin.  They  were  both 
built  by  Mr.  Jerry  Segar  and  used  by  him  at  different  times  as  residences. 
The  exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  older  house  is  not  definite,  but  it 
is  known  to  be  close  upon  the  war  of  1836,  either  a few  months  before 
or  after,  Mr.  Segar  and  Mr.  Green  Sewell  being  the  first  two  settlers  of 
the  town.  Mr.  Segar’s  store  was  on  the  adjoining  lot,  where  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
cattle-yard  now  is.  Mr.  Sewell  lived  on  the  next  lot  west,  opposite  the 
public  well,  and  opened  the  first  mechanic’s  shop  in  the  town,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  opposite  his  residence.  He  sold  out  to  his  brother, 
Mr.  Wash  Sewell,  who  died  there,  a soldier,  during  the  late  war,  and 
his  family  went  west  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Green  Sewell  left  Crawford 
before  the  war  and  is  lost  sight  of.  These  primitive  houses  have  long 
since  disappeared,  the  shop,  the  last  to  pass  away,  having  been  consumed 
by  fire  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Leonard  C.  Baldwin,  the  second  son,  gave  his  life  to  the  “Lost 
Cause,”  dying  in  camp  in  Tennessee.  His  family  represent  him  in  Geor- 
gia. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  the  youngest  child  by  the  first  marriage,  a 
self-sacrificing  young  soldier,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  died 
a prisoner.  His  grave  and  that  of  his  brother  Leonard  is  unknown  and 
unmarked. 

Of  the  children  of  the  second  marriage,  Mr.  Absalom  Baldwin,  a 
young  soldier,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  leaving  no  family, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  V.  McMillen  died  in  Monroe  county,  Georgia,  about 
1853.  Those  living  are  Mr.  John  C.  Baldwin  of  Monroe  county,  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Baldwin,  a merchant  in  Geneva,  Alabama. 

A Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  was 
organized  in  Crawford  in  the  year  1848,  the  hall  being  built  the  same 
year  and  the  first  Masonic  work  done  in  December.  The  Lodge  worked 
under  a dispensation  from  that  date  until  December  7,  1849,  when  a 
charter  was  granted  for  Tuckabachee  Lodge  to  the  following  members: 
Baldwin  H.  Spyker,  Thomas  S.  Tate,  William  E.  Barnette,  Stephen  D. 
Reid,  John  A.  Greene,  Robert  H.  Brown,  Simeon  O’Neal  and  Thomas 
M.  Kemper. 

The  first  and  only  Master  under  the  dispensation  was  Solomon  Hey- 
denfeldt.  The  first  Master  under  the  chapter  was  B.  H.  Spyker,  in  1849, 
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followed  by  John  A.  Greene,  1850-51;  A.  Z.  Higgins,  1852-53;  Allen  Ei- 
land,  1854;  Wilson  Williams,  1855;  Will  E.  Barnet,  1856;  Wilson  Wil- 
liams, 1857  to  1866;  William  G.  Mobley,  1867;  Lyman  W.  Martin,  1868; 
James  M.  Baker,  1869  to  1871;  Wm.  S.  Satterwhite,  1872;  John  R.  Flour- 
noy, 1873  to  1875;  James  M.  Fuller,  1876-77;  David  D.  Kent,  1878  to 
1880;  William  P.  Duncan,  1881  to  1883,  and  James  M.  Flournoy,  the 
present  incumbent,  to  whose  courtesy  I am  indebted  for  the  above,  taken 
from  the  record  of  minutes. 

Tuckabachee  Lodge  has  been  in  working  order  ever  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1838,  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  during  these  years  has  been  pre- 
sided over  by  fifteen  Worshipful  Masters,  ten  of  whom  and  all  the  char- 
ter members  are  supposed  to  be  dead.  This  Lodge  can  lay  claim  to  a high 
grade  of  Masonic  integrity,  as  it  has  never  forfeited  its  charter  since  it 
was  granted,  and  is  the  only  Lodge  of  the  Order  in  the  county  that  can 
claim  this  honor.  The  late  Judge  Wilson  Williams  was  its  Worshipful 
Master  for  nine  consecutive  years. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Judge  Stephen  Eiland  — The  Cash  System  — Capt.  A.  B.  Eiland  — The 
Universalist  — A Homespun  Judge  — A Boss  Liar  — A Test  Of  Judical 
Impartiality  — A Family  Relic  — Mr.  Turner  Morton  — Uchee  Post 
Office  — Scientific  Farming  — Crawford  — Uchee  — Ingram  — Allen. 

During  the  early  history  of  Crawford  there  was  a family  well  known 
in  Russell  county,  both  in  social  and  political  circles,  which  at  one  time 
was  large,  but  at  present  is  nearly  extinct,  having  only  one  representative 
to  perpetuate  the  name.  The  founder  of  this  family  was  Judge  Stephen 
Eiland , a native  of  Hancock  county,  Georgia,  born  in  1788.  His  educa- 
tion, like  that  of  most  of  the  thrifty  pioneer  farmers  of  the  country,  was 
“common.'’  In  1810,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ellen,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  West  Ellen,  a gunsmith  of  Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina, 
and  a foreigner  by  birth.  In  starting  out  in  life  Judge  Eiland’s  father  was 
able  to  give  him  two  servants,  a settlement  of  land  in  his  native  county, 
and  a horse  and  supplies  for  one  year.  But  it  appears  that  his  ambition 
led  h im  to  “spread  out”  from  his  native  associations,  and  two  years  after 
he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Jones  county,  settling  near  Clinton,  where  he 
remained  until  1830.  It  appears  that  Judge  Eiland’s  attention  was  at- 
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tracted  at  this  date  towards  the  fertile  lands  of  Russell  county,  and  he 
started  from  Jones  county  with  a view  of  crossing  the  Chattahoochee.  But 
the  Indians  still  possessed  the  land,  and  he  concluded  to  stop  in  I larris 
county,  purchasing  a place  twelve  miles  northeast  of  Columbus.  The 
purchase  of  this  place  was  with  the  design  of  remaining  only  a few  years— 
until  the  Indian  country  became  more  available  for  safe  emigration.  But  it 
appears  that  he  became  attached  to  the  locality  and  remained  there  long- 
er than  at  any  other  place  during  his  manhood.  At  length,  after  “sitting 
still”  nineteen  years,  in  1849,  when  61  years  of  age,  he  sold  out  again 
and  this  time  carried  out  his  long-cherished  design,  settling  in  Russell 
county,  Alabama,  purchasing  land  in  what  is  known  as  the  Hog  Island 
neighborhood,  near  Cottonton  Landing,  on  the  Chattahoochee  river.  I le 
survived  this  last  move  only  four  years,  dying  in  1853,  his  remains  being 
buried  at  the  old  Soule  Chapel  burying  ground.  Mr.  Thomas  Bradley 
now  owns  the  homestead.  Mrs.  Eiland  survived  her  husband  twelve  years, 
dying  in  1865,  and  being  buried  by  his  side.  A marble  slab  marks  their 
resting  place. 

Judge  Eiland  improved  the  small  patrimony  received  from  his  father 
in  the  morning  of  life  to  the  extent  that  at  his  death  his  estate  was  valued 
at  $30,000. 

Judge  Eiland  was  another  typical  man.  It  is  said  of  him  that  seven- 
teen years  before  his  death  he  adopted  the  cash  system  in  all  his  dealings, 
both  in  buying  and  selling,  and  these  years  covered  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  his  life,  during  which  he  enjoyed  a mental  repose  known  only 
to  those  who  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  “owe  no  man."  I lis  estate 
was  easy  to  close,  there  being  no  encumbrances  and  no  doubtful  debts  to 
collect. 

There  were  seven  children  of  this  family,  and  the  parents  lived  to 
see  their  baby  married  and  settled  in  life.  Six  of  these  children  are  dead— 
Mrs.  N.  M.  Lewis,  wife  of  Lieut.  Thomas  J.  Lewis,  son  of  Ulysses  Lewis 
and  brother  of  the  Hon.  John  A.  Lewis,  who  gave  up  his  life  on  the  bat- 
tle field  of  Gettysburg  in  1863;  Mrs.  Miriam  Dean,  wife  of  Mr.  David 
Dean,  died  in  Muscogee  county,  Georgia,  in  1847;  Mrs.  Abby  Hitchcock, 
wife  of  Mr.  John  J.  Hitchcock,  who  met  with  a violent  death  in  Enon, 
Alabama,  about  1844,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr.  Llenry  King,  who  died 
in  1853,  and  later  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Cash,  died  near  Enon  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  her  first  husband;  Mr.  Eland  Eiland  died  in  1848 
in  Jackson  Parish,  Louisiana;  Judge  Allen  Eiland,  a lawyer  of  consider- 
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able  promise,  resided  in  Crawford  from  1850  to  1855  and  in  Tuskegee  in 
1856,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  in  1857  went 
to  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  where  he  died  in  1859,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Q. 
Clarke,  wife  of  Marion  L.  Clarke,  died  in  Glenville  in  1860. 

The  family  connexion  is  large  and  occupy  respectable  positions  in 
society.  The  only  representative  in  Lee  county  is  Captain  Absalom  B. 
Eiland,  whose  family  reside  near  Crawford.  He  has  a son,  Mr.  Wayne 
Eiland,  living  near  Wacoochee. 

Judge  Eiland  claimed  to  be  a Universalist  and  died  in  that  faith,  and 
it  is  related  that  when  dying,  on  being  consulted  as  to  future  prospects, 
replied  that  his  way  was  clear.  According  to  his  request  the  following  in- 
scription was  placed  on  his  tombstone: 

“Or  ever  the  silver  cord  is  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or 
the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern. 
Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was:  and  the  spirit  shall  re- 
turn to  God  who  gave  it.”— Eccl.  12:6-7. 

Mrs.  Eiland  lived  in  communion  with  the  Missionary  Baptist  church 
many  years,  though  it  is  claimed  for  her  that  she  never  subscribed  fully 
to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and  died  in  that  faith. 

Judge  Eiland  served  several  years  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  also  as 
judge  of  the  Inferior  court  of  Jones  county,  Georgia,  and  acquired  the 
title  of  “ The  Homespun  Judge”  from  his  custom  of  wearing  a homespun 
suit,  woven  by  his  wife,  while  exercising  the  functions  of  those  offices, 
and  the  title  adhered  to  him  through  life. 

To  illustrate  Judge  Eiland’s  character  the  following  anecdote  is 
related: 

On  a public  occasion  his  neighbors  were  indulging  in  a desultory 
chat  concerning  men  and  things,  present  and  absent.  Two  of  the  com- 
pany were  engaged  in  conversation,  one  of  whom  had  acquired  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  being  the  “boss  liar”  of  the  county.  The  latter  was 
indulging  in  his  peculiar  accomplishment  when  the  other  cut  him  off 
short  by  saying: 

“Why,  it  is  as  impossible  for  you  to  tell  the  truth  as  it  is  for  Stephen 
Eiland  to  tell  a lie.” 
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Another  anecdote  is  to  the  following  effect: 

While  acting  as  justice  of  the  peace  a gentleman  in  his  beat  had  a 
claim  against  a lady.  This  lady  was  Judge  Eiland’s  sister.  The  creditor 
sued  her  by  placing  the  claim  in  Judge  Eiland’s  hands  for  due  process  of 
law,  whereupon  the  justice  said: 

“You  know  that  this  claim  is  against  my  sister.  Would  it  suit  you  as 
well  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  associate  and  save  me  the 
pain  of  sueing  my  own  sister?” 

“No,  judge,”  replied  the  creditor,  “I  want  justice  done  me,  and  I 
know  you  will  give  me  justice,  sister  or  no  sister.” 

The  claim  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 


There  is  preserved  in  Captain  Eiland’s  family  a kaolin  jug  of  about 
two  gallons  capacity  which  was  purchased  by  his  mother  sixty-three  years 
ago;  and  however  much  or  little  of  whiskey  other  jugs  may  have  had  in 
them,  this  particular  jug  has  never  had  a drop  of  “the  ardent’’  in  it,  and 
it  will  be  the  pride  of  her  descendants  to  hand  it  down  through  sueceed- 
ing  generations  as  a jug  which  has  never  made  a “jar”  in  the  family. 


With  the  exception  of  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hopkins,  there  is  not  a 
resident  of  Crawford  at  this  time  who  dates  his  or  her  settlement  in  the 
town  prior  to  the  year  1850,  all  having  died  or  moved  to  other  localities, 
and  as  far  as  I am  informed  there  is  only  one  man  still  living  there  who 
came  that  year,  Mr.  Turner  Morton , a native  of  Morgan  county,  North 
Carolina,  born  January  25,  1812,  and  claiming  humble  and  honorable 
parentage  of  the  old-time  primitive  Methodist  stock,  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud.  In  1848  he  married  Miss  Charlotte  K.  Ingram  of  Anson  county, 
North  Carolina,  started  immediately  to  Tennessee,  and  commenced  life 
as  a wagonmaker,  which  occupation,  in  connection  with  a small  farm,  he 
has  followed  all  his  life.  He  remained  in  Tennessee  until  1837,  at  which 
date  he  emigrated  to  Russell  county,  Alabama,  and  settled  on  land  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Elias  Reid,  east  of  the  old  John  B.  Tate  place,  and  about 
three  miles  east  of  Uchee  postoffice.  At  this  date  Uchee  postoffice  was 
located  about  a quarter  of  a mile  west  of  Uchee  chapel,  and  was  moved  to 
its  present  position  in  1843.  John  B.  Tate  was  postmaster  in  the  early 
years  of  the  settlement  of  the  country.  This  neighborhood  was  noted  for 
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its  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  its  trade  with  Columbus,  Georgia,  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  of  that  city.  Among  these  opulent 
farmers  were  Captain  John  McTyeire,  Henry  and  David  Love,  Thomas 
D.  and  Elias  Reid,  Colonel  Nimrod  Long,  General  Thomas,  Newman 
Reynolds,  William  Threadgill,  Henry  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kindred, 
Lemuel  Ingram,  James  Comer  and  Alfred  Williams,  all  of  whom  are  now 
dead,  except  probably  Mr.  Williams,  who  may  be  still  living  in  Tuskegee. 
These  pioneers  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of  Russell  county  felled 
the  heavy,  luxuriant  primeval  forests  of  Big  Uchee,  erecting  their  log 
cabins  on  the  ridges  between  the  estuaries,  supplanting  the  wigwams  of 
the  red  man,  and  as  they  prospered  these  log  cabins  gave  way  to  neat 
rural  cottages,  more  or  less  pretentious  in  architectural  style.  And  these 
are  yielding  to  the  ravages  of  time,  also  the  long  rows  of  servants’  cabins, 
and  are  being  followed  by  “tenant  houses,”  scattered  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile  over  the  old  homestead,  near  which,  in  a little  poorly- 
kept  enclosure,  may  be  found  a lichen-covered  slab 

Beneath  which  rest, 

With  hands  across  the  breast, 

The  earth,  earthy,  of  these  sturdy 
farmers  of  the  olden  time,  who  pros- 
pered and  never  knew  guano, 
while  their  descendants,  with 
tons  on  tons,  are  growing 
poorer  every  year. 

And  just  here  I am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  the  period  when 
science  was  first  applied  to  agriculture. 

A Scottish  “lord  of  the  manor”  who  had  been  reading  the  wonderful 
results  of  scientific  farming,  as  reported  by  an  amateur  banners’  Club  in 
Edinboro,  paid  his  man  of  business  a visit  with  a view  of  imparting  to 
him  the  important  results.  His  lordship  found  the  honest  old  Scotch  farm- 
er superintending  the  ingathering  of  a plentiful  crop,  the  result  of  high 
fertilizing  with  material  carefully  collected  on  the  premises  and  prepared 
for  use  in  the  laboratory  of  nature  by  nature’s  formula. 

“Well,  Donald,”  said  his  lordship,  “I  learn  that  it  has  been  proved 
by  actual  experiment  that  you  can  carry  out  in  your  vest  pocket  sufficient 
manure  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  ground.  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 
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Donald  took  off  his  hat,  scratched  his  head  and  indulged  in  a Scotch 
grin,  but  said  nothing. 

“Why,  Donald,”  said  the  lord,  “you  don’t  seem  to  believe  it.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  Donald,  “I  believe  all  that  your  lordship  is  pleased 
to  say:  but  I was  thinkin’  that  when  ye  take  out  th  emanure  for  an  acre 
in  your  vest  pocket  ye  will  bring  home  the  crop  off  that  acre  in  your  great 
coat  pocket.” 

And  more  recent  experiments  on  a large  scale  have  proved  this  to  be 
“about  the  amount  of  it.” 

The  reader  will  excuse  this  digression,  suggested  by  facts  too  painful 
to  dwell  upon,  but  which  will  intrude  themselves  until  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  old-fashioned  spider-legged  gin  house  and  the  long-levered  wooden 
screw  of  the  daddies  have  disappeared. 

Mr.  Morton  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  first  settlement 
until  1847.  It  was  here,  in  1843,  that  he  was  bereft  of  his  first  wife,  who 
was  buried  at  the  old  Ingram  family  graveyard,  on  the  old  Federal  road, 
two  miles  below  Uchee  postoffice.  She  left  four  children,  all  of  whom  are 
dead  except  Miss  Julia  L.  Morton  and  Mr.  Madison  H.  Morton  of  Lee 
county.  The  same  year  he  married  Miss  Sophia  Ingram,  a relative  of  his 
first  wife. 


About  1847  the  “piney  woods”  north  and  east  of  Ingrams  mill  be- 
gan to  attract  the  attention  of  small  farmers,  and  it  was  here  that  Mr. 
Morton  purchased  land  in  the  woods  and  began  life  anew,  trading  with 
Robert  Chadwick.  This  place  is  north  of  Big  Uchee,  east  of  Watoola, 
and  two  miles  from  Ingram’s  mill.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  and 
then  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Kent.  Mr.  William  Jackson  now  owns  the 
place. 

In  1850  Mr.  M.  moved  to  Crawford  and  lived  that  year  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street  leading  north  from  the  courthouse,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  hotel  and  nearly  opposite  the  Sears  house.  This 
place  was  the  property  of  T.  W.  Joiner  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  about 
1854  or  1855.  It  caught  from  the  adjoining  woods  being  on  fire.  The 
spring  term  of  the  Russell  circuit  court  was  in  session  at  the  time  and 
many  visitors  were  in  town,  all  of  whom  turned  out.  It  was  one  of  the 
primitive  houses  and  unoccupied  at  the  time. 
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In  1851  Mr.  Morton  purchased  a lot  from  Mr.  Hopkins,  opposite 
where  he  now  lives,  put  some  improvements  on  it,  and  remained  there 
until  1854,  when  his  present  home  was  built.  Here  he  has  lived  for 
thirty  years,  following  the  occupation  of  wagonmaker,  carrying  on  a small 
farm  in  the  country,  and  moving  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  though 
living  in  town,  enjoys  and  unobtrusive  and  rural  quiet. 

In  1883  Mr.  Morton  was  again  left  solitary  by  the  death  of  his  sec- 
ond wife.  She  left  only  one  son,  Mr.  William  T.  Morton  of  Crawford. 
She  is  buried  in  the  Crawford  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Morton  has  been  a worshipper  in  the  Methodist  church  for  fifty- 
three  years,  during  most  of  which  time  and  all  of  his  Crawford  life  he 
has  sustained  an  official  relation.  He  notes  many  changes  in  Methodism 
during  these  years,  recalling  the  days  when  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions worshipped  in  the  primitive  style,  when  there  was  but  little  form- 
ality and  a great  deal  of  Methodism. 

When  Wilson’s  raiders  passed  thro’  Crawford  straggling  parties  paid 
him  a visit  and  gave  him  ample  cause  to  remember  them,  but  not  with 
intense  affection.  The  Yankees  appropriated  his  corn,  fodder  and  pro- 
visions, returning  pay  in  the  way  of  threats  if  he  resisted.  They  wanted 
beef,  and  finding  none,  inquired  where  his  cattle  were,  and  were  in- 
formed that  they  were  in  the  swamp.  His  cattle,  up  to  that  date,  had 
been  as  regular  as  clockwork  in  coming  up  at  night,  but  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  raiders  struck  Crawford  they  were  all  missing  and  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance  until  the  Yankees  left,  when  they  resumed  their  regu- 
lar habits,  coming  up  on  time  as  before.  It  appears  that  even  the  dumb 
beasts  snuffed  the  Yankees  from  afar  and  prudently  kept  out  of  their  way. 

I have  no  record  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  school  interests 
in  Crawford  among  my  notes  further  than  that  Dr.  Morris  was  one  of 
the  early  teachers. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I will  add  from  my  notes  a few  more 
items  of  interest  touching  the  Lichee  postoffice  neighborhood  of  an  early 
date. 


Mr.  Moody  Ingram,  Mr.  Monton’s  father-in-law,  was  an  early  settler 
of  Russell  county,  stopping  in  the  Kindred  settlement  about  1836,  after- 
wards settling  a place  on  the  old  Federal  road  east,  in  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Tillman  or  Haddock  neighborhood,  near  where  Walker’s  steam 
mill  once  stood.  Mr.  Ingram  died  during  the  war.  Mr.  Lemuel  Ingram 
lived  near  Mr.  Henry  Kindred’s  place.  His  son,  Mr.  William  Ingram, 
married  Mr.  Kindred  s daughter,  and  went  to  California  during  the  “gold 
fever’  in  1848.  He  was  one  of  the  successful  adventurers  of  that  re- 
markable period,  returning  to  his  family  with  a “pile  of  dust.”  The  old 
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members  of  the  family  are  all  dead.  Mr.  Richard  Allen  married  Mr. 
Lemuel  Ingram’s  daughter.  Mr.  Ingram’s  wife  died  and  he  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Allens  sister.  What  kin  are  they? 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Postoffice  and  Postmaster— Mr.  Uriah  Jones— Mr.  Thomas  Kent— On  the 
Big  Uchee—Mr.  David  D.  Kent— Losses  hy  Fire— Pluck— The  Rutledge 
Family— Mr.  John  F.  Rutledge— Battle  Ground. 

I have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  date  or  location  of  the  post  office  in 
Crawford,  but  it  was  about  1836;  neither  have  I been  informed  as  to 
who  was  the  first  postmaster  and  I am  dependent  upon  the  memory  of 
the  older  citizens  which  points  to  Mr.  Jerry  Segar  as  among  the  earliest 
if  not  the  first,  and  Crawford,  or  “Crockettsville”  was  one  of  the  first  post- 
offices.  The  present  incumbent  is  Mr.  Uriah  Jones , a maimed  Confed- 
erate soldier  and  a native  of  Harris  county,  Ga.  His  father  was  a resi- 
dent of  Russell  county,  where  Mr.  John  Bishop  now  lives,  from  1858  to 
1866,  when  he  moved  to  Blount  county  where  he  still  resides.  Mr.  Jones 
was  a farmer  before  the  war,  having  married  Miss  Martha  J.  Noble,  of 
Russell  county,  in  1859.  During  the  battle  around  Atlanta,  July  1864, 
he  lost  his  right  leg,  which  disabled  him  for  the  balance  of  the  war  and 
made  him  a cripple  for  life.  Being  a farmer  and  unable  to  follow  an  ac- 
tive occupation,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  other  pursuits  for  the  maint- 
enance of  his  family  and  about  the  close  of  the  war,  opened  a shoe  shop 
in  Crawford,  and  made  shoes  for  the  yeomen  and  lasses  of  that  day,  for 
twelve  years.  These  boys  and  girls  are  the  men  and  matrons  of  to-day 
in  Crawford.  Mr.  Jones  prospered  at  his  cobblers  bench,  and  in  due 
time  was  able  to  live  in  his  own  house.  In  1876,  he  took  the  contract 
for  delivering  the  mail  from  Columbus  to  Crawford  and  Marvyn,  and 
gave  such  satisfaction  both  at  home  and  at  the  Department,  that  in  1880, 
he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Crawford,  and  if  his  incumbency  is  in 
accordance  to  the  wish  of  his  people,  his  tenue  of  office  will  be  for  life. 
He  resides  in  the  house  built  by  himself,  on  Broad  street,  East,  next  to 
the  old  jail.  Mr.  Jones  is  also  a merchant  and  the  postoffice  is  kept  in 
his  business  house,  on  the  lot  improved  by  Mr.  Pleywood,  who  built  a 
residence  there,  which  has  disappeared.  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Jones’ 
store  is  the  only  business  house  in  Crawford  where  whiskey  is  not  sold. 


The  northwest  corner  of  the  court  house  square  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Jordan,  a merchant  and  son  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jordan,  Sr.,  residing  three 
miles  West  of  Crawford.  This  business  house  was  originally  the  office 
of  Mr.  B.  N.  Nelson,  a lawyer,  and  was  moved  to  its  present  location 
from  the  Southwest  corner  of  the  square,  by  Mr.  Terry,  who  is  now  a 
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merchant  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Jordan  is  a young  man  with  a family  and 
resides  on  Main  street,  West  of  the  Hotel.  This  house  was  built  by 
Mr.  Kemp,  about  1849,  and  who  died  there  about  1852,  of  consumption. 
This  house  was  occupied  some  years  by  L.  F.  McCoy,  Esq.  now  of 
Americus,  Ga.,  followed  by  Dr.  Foreman,  now  a few  miles  West  of  Au- 
burn. Mr.  Terry  followed  Dr.  Foreman,  who  gave  way  for  the  present 
occupant.  Messrs.  Barnette  and  Speaker,  lawyers,  built  an  office  be- 
tween Mr.  Benton’s  store  and  the  South  corner,  which  was  of  the  earl- 
iest in  the  place.  This  office  is  now  opposite  Mr.  Bentons  store,  across 
Main  street,  and  has  been  vacant  seven  years.  These  two  gentlemen  have 
been  dead  many  years.  Dr.  Grigg  and  Dr.  Puttnam  practiced  medicine 
at  various  times  in  Crawford,  their  office  being  on  the  corner  South  of 
Mr.  Benton’s.  This  office  has  been  vacant  for  many  years. 

Among  the  earlier  settlers  on  the  Big  Uchee,  nearest  Crawford  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Kemp , another  contribution  from  the  Old  North  State,  to 
Russell  county,  born  Dec.  25th,  1799,  reaching  maturity  in  his  native 
State  and  where  he  married  Miss  Susan  Gilbert,  in  1819,  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  Five  years  after,  in  1824,  he  emigrated  to  Monroe 
county,  Ga.,  and  settled  near  Forsyth,  where  he  remained  until  1831, 
which  found  him  in  Muscogee  county.  After  eleven  years  in  Muscogee, 
he  crossed  over  into  Alabama  and  settled  on  the  Big  Uchee,  in  Russell 
county,  where  he  built  his  primitive  cabin,  in  1842,  six  miles  South  from 
Crawford,  purchasing  land  from  Mr.  Cunnagan  (I  think).  This  was 
considered  a fine  farming  locality  in  these  days  and  Mr.  Kemp  prospered. 
He  remained  here  seventeen  years,  a longer  period  than  any  other  place 
during  his  life.  In  1859,  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Alfred  Williamson  and  mov- 
ed to  near  Crawford.  Mr.  Williamson  was  killed  in  the  battles  around 
Atlanta  during  the  last  war.  Mr.  James  Padgett  now  owns  the  old  home- 
stead, portions  of  the  estate  being  owned  by  other  parties. 

Mr.  Kemp  purchased  land  near  Crawford  from  Mr.  Able  Edge,  one 
mile  South  of  the  town.  This  place  was  first  settled  by  Mr.  John  Collins 
in  1881,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Monroe  Fuller,  Esq.  It  was  here 
Mr.  Kent  died,  June  6th  1883,  when  most  of  his  children  were  scattered 
over  the  South  on  the  battle  fields,  or  on  the  tedious  line  of  march,  some 
of  them  never  returned. 

Mr.  Kent  was  a private  soldier  in  the  Indian  trouble  of  1836,  sta- 
tioned at  Columbus,  but  was  in  no  battle.  Of  his  children,  there  were 
then  in  number,  eight  of  whom  reached  maturity,  and  settled  in  life, 
but  are  all  now  dead  except  three.  Mr.  Levi  Kent  died  in  Russell  coun- 
ty, in  1850  and  his  widow  is  now  living  in  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Mary  Raiford 
died  in  Marion  county,  say  in  1864;  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Kemp,  a private  in  the 
13th  Mississippi  Regiment,  died  in  camps  at  Corinth,  Mississippi,  his 
widow  is  now  Mrs.  King,  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Jno.  M.  Kemp,  a private,  in 
the  4th  Mississippi  Regiment,  died  in  camps  at  Sewel’s  Point,  Va.,  in 
1862,  unmarried. 
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Those  living  are  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kent  of  Elmore  county,  Ala.,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  A.  Simms,  wife  of  J.  W.  Simms,  of  Mississippi  and  Mr.  David 
D.  Kent  of  Crawford,  the  only  representative  of  his  father  in  Russell 
county. 


The  founder  of  this  family  in  Russell  county  joined  the  Methodist 
church  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  and  was  an  official  member  of  his  church 
for  forty  years  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  Wesley  Chapel  members  in 
the  early  history  of  that  church.  It  appears  that  he  became  attached  to  the 
Methodist  Protestant  church  at  one  time  and  worshiped  at  Canaan, 
until  that  church  dissolved,  when  he  returned  to  the  church  of  his  early 
years  and  died  a worshiper  with  the  congregation  at  Crawford.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  in  that  locality  was  sparce  in  those  days  and  repre- 
sentative minds  both  in  morals  and  religion,  were  few.  Mr.  Kent  was 
recognized  as  a representative  man  in  the  better  circles  of  society,  eschew- 
ing politics,  preferring  the  ease  and  comfort  found  in  the  peaceful  walks 
of  private  life.  And  when  he  died  his  loss  was  keenly  felt.  His  pos- 
terity is  large  and  some  of  the  best  social  element  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Texas  are  his  descendents,  numbering  in  chil- 
dren, grand-children,  great-grand  children  and  down  to  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, one  hundred  and  thirty-five  souls. 


As  before  stated,  Mr.  David  D.  Kent  is  the  only  one  of  the  original 
stock  now  living  in  Pnissell  county,  a thrifty  farmer,  whose  plantation  lies 
a short  distance  Southwest  of  Crawford,  where  he  resides,  and  whose  en- 
ergy and  active  business  habits  are  rewarding  him  with  an  easy  compe- 
tency, and  it  lies  before  him  to  become  a very  useful  and  prosperous  citi- 
zen. 


As  an  illustration  of  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made,  I will  state  the 
following: 


In  the  winter  of  1882,  Mr.  Kents  steam  ginnery  and  screw,  with  25 
bales  of  cotton  and  1500  bushels  of  cotton  seed  were  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  no  insurance,  involving  a loss  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
which  indications  pointed  as  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Instead  of  sitting 
down  and  wringing  his  hands  in  imbecile  despair,  on  losing  the  labor  and 
toil  of  the  best  years  of  his  manhood  reduced  to  ashes  in  a few  hours,  he 
went  to  work  afresh  with  the  renewed  energy  of  youth  and  before  the 
crop  of  1883  came  in  he  was  ready,  with  a new  ginhouse  and  screw, 
which  he  had  caused  to  spring  up  almost  like  magic  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old.  When  it  is  farther  stated  that  thirteen  bales  of  the  cotton  destroyed  be- 
longed to  his  neighbors  who  lived  around  him  and  that  when  he  resum- 
ed business  they  continued  their  patronage,  the  confidence  and  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  is  further  illustrated. 
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The  Rutledge  name  and  family  are  of  the  South,  Southern,  and 
wherever  the  name  is  represented,  it  is  recognized  as  the  synonym  of  a 
high  type  of  morals  and  social  excellence.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
American  colonies,  the  name  is  not  unfamiliar;  in  the  days  of  the  Rev- 
olution it  was  found  in  the  ranks  and  file  of  the  patriotic  army  and  later, 
in  the  first  ranks  of  South  Carolina  patriots.  William  O.  Rutledge,  a 
cousin  of  ex-Governor  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  came  to  Georgia 
early,  and  raised  a large  family,  having  been  married  four  times,  dying 
in  Harris  county,  Georgia,  in  1860,  leaving  a widow  who  still  survives 
him.  Of  his  children,  four  came  to  Alabama  and  lived  longer  or  shorter 
periods  in  the  territory  now  embraced  by  Lee  and  Russell  counties. 
Mrs.  john  B.  Bilbro,  of  Tuskegee,  and  Mrs.  George  Pearce,  of  Uchee, 
and  his  daughters  by  the  first  marriage  and  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Rut- 
ledge of  Opelika,  editor  of  the  Alabama  Christian  Advocate , at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  his  son  by  the  third  marriage. 


John  F.  Rutledge  is  of  the  second  marriage  and  was  born  in  Chero- 
kee county,  Ga.,  but  the  scenes  of  boyhood  and  early  manhood  are  in 
Harris  county,  where  he  received  his  education,  and  in  1849,  married 
M iss  Annie  McKemie,  of  Perry  county,  a cousin  of  Prof.  J.  W.  McKemie, 
of  West  Point,  many  years  an  educator  in  the  high  school  of  Opelika. 

Mr.  Rutledge  first  emigration  to  Alabama,  was  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  decade,  in  Monroe  county,  where  he  remained  only  a few 
years.  In  1856,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Geor- 
gia line,  two  miles  North  of  Crawford  and  a half  mile  South  of  Bishops 
bride,  on  the  little  Uchee,  in  then  Russell,  now  only  a half  mile  from  the 
line,  in  Lee  county,  purchasing  land  from  Messrs.  Swift  and  Miller  Towls, 
both  of  whom  went  to  Mississippi  that  year.  The  bottoms  of  the  Little 
Lichee  present  some  very  fine  land  and  the  country  South,  towards  Craw- 
ford is  a heavily  timbered  and  well  watered  pine  district,  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  the  full  value  of  which  was  not  realized 
until  the  more  productive  lands  on  the  creeks  were  all  taken  up.  These 
lands  are  now  considered  the  most  reliable  of  any  grade  of  cotton  lands 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Rutledge  is  a neat  farmer  and  has  improved  his  place  until  it 
presents  a restful  attraction  to  the  passerby,  as  a sunny  home  of  peace  and 
plenty,  with  no  display  except  in  the  development  of  conscience.  In  1872, 
Mr.  Rutledge  moved  to  Auburn  for  the  benefit  of  educational  facilities. 
In  1875,  he  returned  to  the  place  and  devoted  his  active  attention  to 
agriculture.  The  Rutledges  all  occupy  a prominent  position  in  the  church 
both  lay  and  clerical,  and  I never  knew  one  of  the  name  and  connexion 
in  Alabama  being  any  but  a Methodist,  when  anything.  Mr.  Rutledge 
and  family  worship  with  the  church  at  Crawford,  and  I am  informed 
that  they  know  the  full  import  of  church  obligations  in  public  as  well  as 
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in  private  life.  Mr.  Rutledge  has  only  four  children,  all  of  whom  live 
near  him:  Mr.  P.  R.  Rutledge,  of  Russell  county,  eight  miles  from  Craw- 
ford; Mr.  John  F.  Rutledge,  Jr.,  of  Lee  county,  on  the  Uchce,  North 
side;  Mr.  William  T.  Rutledge,  of  Crawford,  and  Miss  Mollie  E.  Rut- 
ledge, still  under  the  parental  rooftree.  All  of  these  are  of  the  stuff  of 
which  good  and  useful  citizens  are  made. 

I learned  from  Mr.  Rutledge  that  about  a half  mile  East  of  his  house 
and  the  same  distance  below  Bishop’s  bridge,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
creek,  there  is  a spot  which  corresponds  with  the  tradition  that  the  United 
States  army  had  a skirmish  in  this  section  during  the  war  of  1812-14.  I 
learned  from  other  sources  that  when  the  land  was  cleared  sixty  years  ago, 
there  was  an  Indian  town  here  and  as  late  as  1836,  there  were  many 
Indian  houses  still  standing.  When  Mr.  Rutledge  came  to  the  place 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  a common  occurrence  to  plough  up  balls 
in  large  quantities,  which  continued  for  several  years.  All  the  facts 
point  to  the  tradition  that  a detachment  of  Gen’l  Jackson’s  army  had  a 
fight  with  the  Indians  at  this  point,  on  its  route  to  New  Orleans,  in  1814. 
I have  other  notes,  yet  to  be  drawn  from,  which  may  throw  more  light 
upon  this  subject. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Mr.  Vincent  P.  Roquemore—Mr.  Bradshaw  Fuller— A Large  Family 
Connection— Mr.  Stephen  Satterwhite— Tragic  Death  of  a Son— Mr. 

William  S.  Satterwhite— Traditions  Confirmed. 

At  one  time,  the  Roquemore  family  was  numerous  on  the  Uchee 
in  old  Russell,  but  as  the  generation  grew  up  many  emigrated  to  the 
States  farther  West,  and  the  name  is  not  so  extensively  represented  in 
the  country  at  this  date  as  thirty  years  ago.  Among  the  first  pioneers  was 
Mr.  Vincent  P.  Roquemore,  a Georgian,  born  in  Jones  county,  Dec.  1805. 
He  was  raised  and  educated  between  the  plough-handles  and  conse- 
quently, knew  but  little  of  letters  and  that  little  embracing  the  crude 
elements  of  the  primary  department.  About  1828  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Horn,  of  his  native  county  and  State,  and  in  1835,  he  came  to  Russell 
county  and  commenced  life  as  an  overseer,  which  was  an  honorable  and 
lucrative  occupation,  which  he  followed  for  several  years,  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Fishburn,  Col.  Canty  and  Maj.  Troup  Hurt.  During  the  war, 
when  the  Indians  became  hostile  in  1836,  he  had  to  scamper  with  his 
family  and  his  employers  negroes  across  the  river.  In  1858,  Mr.  Roque- 
more purchased  land  from  Mr.  Bussey,  joining  the  Thos.  F.  Noland’s 
place,  on  the  Big  Uchee,  and  settled  down  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  was  quiet  and  uniform,  all  the  way  through,  living,  with  his  wife. 
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more  than  half  of  their  years  of  maturity  in  full  fellowship  and  commu- 
nion with  the  Primitive  Baptist  church,  worshiping  at  Union.  The  com- 
panion of  his  youth  died  in  1871  and  is  buried  where  she  worshiped,  giv- 
ing her  husband  nine  children,  only  four  of  whom  survive:  Mrs.  Frances 
Ingram,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  of  Arkansas;  Mrs.  Eugenia  Well- 
born, wife  of  Mr.  Marshall  Wellborn,  of  Arkansas;  Mr.  Peter  W.  Roque- 
more,  of  Russell  county,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  O’Bryan,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles 
O’Bryan,  of  Opelika.  Two  sons  gave  their  lives  to  the  lost  cause:  Jasper 
died  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio— a prisoner  of  war— in  1862  and  Franklin 
died  in  hospital,  in  Nashville,  1863.  In  1874,  Mr.  Roquemore  married 
the  second  time,  and  died  in  1878.  He  is  buried  by  the  side  of  his  first 
wife.  His  widow  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Phillip  House,  of  Lee  county. 
Mr.  Roquemore,  commenced  life  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder  and 
quietly  worked  his  way,  by  honest  toil,  to  an  easy  competence. 


A large  majority— in  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  pioneers  of  Lee  and  Rus- 
sell, who  have  passed  in  review  before  the  many  readers  of  this  history, 
came  in  the  vigor  of  early  manhood  and  grappled  with  the  elements  of 
inanimate  nature  in  the  morning  of  their  lives  and  in  the  dawn  of  the 
country’s  civilization.  And  in  most  of  these  instances,  their  posterity, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  this  county  have  emigrated  to  other  States, 
in  many  instances  leaving  but  few  representatives  in  their  native  coun- 
ty and  State.  It  is  different  with  those  who  came  later  in  life  and  in  a 
more  advanced  period  of  the  country’s  development.  Of  this  latter  class 
was  Mr.  Bradshaw  Fuller , another  contribution  from  North  Carolina,  born- 
about  1790.  He  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  the  war  of  1812  opened 
in  which  he  served,  being  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  returned  to  his  native  soil  and  1816,  married  Miss  Susan  Win- 
stead. Sixty  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  his  native  State,  where  all 
his  children  were  born.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  with  a lare  family  of 
sons  and  daughters  reaching  the  age  when  they  must  leave  the  parent 
roof  and  recognizing  but  little  encouragement  for  an  opening  in  the  old 
North  State  for  so  large  a family,  Mr.  Fuller  looked  Westward  for  elbow 
room,  and  found  it  in  the  beautiful  pine  land  South  of  Crawford.  And 
as  this  writer  is  a native  of  North  Carolina,  I know  whereof  I speak  when 
I say  that  there  is  a close  resemblance  in  the  soil  and  general  typography 
of  the  country  South  of  Crawford  when  compared  with  that  of  his  na- 
tive State.  And  this  may  be,  why  it  suited  the  taste  and  already  fixed 
habits  and  preferences  of  Mr.  Fuller,  who  purchased  a location  from  Mr. 
William  Satterwhite,  two  miles  from  the  town.  Mr.  Satterwhite  held  a 
six  year  lease  on  the  place  which  had  nearly  expired.  Mr.  Fuller  took 
possession  in  1851,  but  the  titles  came  through  Mr.  William  H.  Maynor. 
The  place  was  first  settled  about  1845.  Mr.  Fuller  enjoyed  his  new  home 
eleven  years  and  lived  to  see  all  his  children  grown,  who  reached  maturi- 
ty,  dying  in  1862,  aged  seventy-two  years.  His  companion  survived  him 
until  1878,  dying  at  the  old  homestead,  and  they,  with  two  daughters 
and  a son,  lie  buried  in  the  Crawford  cemetery.  Seven  children  survived 
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them:  Milly  Irene  Fuller,  of  Crawford;  Mr.  C.  W.  Fuller,  on  the  old 
homestead;  Mr.  J.  B.  Fuller,  three  miles  Southeast  of  Crawford;  Mrs. 
Sarah  B.  Barnett,  widow  of  the  late  James  M.  Barnett,  died  in  Russell 
county,  in  1879;  Mrs.  Neighbors,  widow  of  the  late  Q.  A.  Neighbors,  died 
in  Crawford,  in  1869;  Mr.  W.  A.  Fuller,  one  mile  South  of  Crawford 
and  Mr.  James  M.  Fuller  , Southwest  of  Crawford. 

Of  these,  J.  B.,  W.  A.  and  J.  W.  Fuller  served  three  years  and  a 
half  in  the  Confederate  army,  going  out  in  Company  E.  Capt.  W.  C. 
Clifton,  39th,  Alabama  Regiment,  Col.  FI.  D.  Clayton,  Army  of  the  West, 
campaigning  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  J.  B.  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  from  which  he  still  suffers;  J.  M.  received  several 
wounds,  all  slight  and  W.  A.  came  through  without  a scratch.  All  of  Mr. 
Fuller  s children  who  settled  in  life,  married  in  Russell  county  except  the 
eldest,  who  found  a companion  in  his  native  State.  None  of  them  have 
removed  from  the  county,  and  all  who  are  yet  living  within  three  miles 

of  the  old  Russell  county  court  house,  and  contribute  more  largely  to  all 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a community  than  any  one  family  in 
the  vicinity  of  Crawford,  making,  of  children,  grand-children  and 
great  grand-children,  a total  of  seventy,  all  living  within  a radius  of  thir- 
teen miles  from  from  Crawford,  and  only  two  or  three  out  of  the  county. 
And  it  may  be  added  by  way  of  a hint  to  all  who  aspired  to  office  in  Rus- 
sell county  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  this 
large  family  if  they  expect  to  reach  political  success. 

In  religion,  Mr.  Fuller  sympathized  with  the  Methodist  church,  hav- 
ing joined  it  in  early  life,  in  his  native  State,  but  again  identified  him- 
self with  it  after  moving  to  Alabama.  Mrs.  Fuller  was,  for  many  years, 
a member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  church  in  her  native  State,  and  held 
her  letter  on  reaching  Alabama.  Mr.  Fuller  was  a quiet  unostentatious 
farmer,  of  the  “Old  North  State”  type,  and  was  a lover  of  home  and  solid 
home-made  home  comforts. 


In  following  my  notes  on  Crawford,  I am  led  next  to  a party  who, 
never  resided  nearer  than  six  miles  of  the  town,  though  one  of  his  sons 
has  resided  in  and  near  there  since  1849. 

Mr.  Stephen  Satterwhite , another  North  Carolinan,  born  in  1776, 
the  year  of  the  declaration  of  American  Independence,  moved  with  his 
father,  before  he  reached  manhood,  to  Jones  county,  Ga.,  and  in  1810 
married  Miss  Nancy  Rafferty,  of  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta.  He 
lived  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  transportation  was  altogether  by 
wagons,  away  from  the  water-courses  and  consequently,  wagoning  was 
profitable,  which  occupation  he  adopted  and  followed  for  many  years, 
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hauling  goods  from  Augusta  for  the  pioneer  merchants  of  Jones  and  other 
counties.  He  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  serving  in  person  a por- 
tion of  the  time  and  furnishing  a substitute  towards  the  last.  In  1825, 
Mr.  Satterwhite  lost  his  first  wife.  Only  two  children  by  this  marriage 
came  with  their  father  to  Russell  county  and  will  be  noticed  later  on  in 
this  chapter.  In  1828,  Mr.  Satterwhite  married  Miss  Rebecca  Morris 
of  Jasper  county,  and  about  the  same  year,  moved  to  Troup  county,  16 
Miles  South  of  LaGrange,  where  he  lived  as  a farmer  until  1826,  when 
he  moved  to  Russell,  now  Lee  County,  Ala.,  and  settled  on  the  Frank  White 
creek.  Here  he  built  his  cabins,  and  a few  years  after,  a set  of  mills.  The 
first  cabin  stood  between  the  present  residence  and  the  mill.  It  was  at 
this  mill  a terrible  accident  occurred  in  1842.  Mr.  David  S.  Satterwhite, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  marriage  who  emigrated  with  their  father  to  Rus- 
sell county,  lost  his  life  while  attending  to  his  fathers  saw  mill.  He  was 
alone  and  it  is  left  to  conjecture  how  the  accident  occurred.  When 
found,  his  head  was  cut  smoothly  off,  just  above  the  ears,  the  severed 
part  falling  on  one  side  of  the  log  and  his  body  on  the  other.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  while  the  saw,  which  was  an  upright,  was  in  motion,  the 
unfortunate  man,  in  attempting  to  shift  the  support  from  the  front  to 
the  rear  of  the  saw  as  it  passed  through  the  log,  was  caught  by  the  saw 
and  his  head  sawed  off.  He  left  a widow  and  several  children,  who  mov- 
ed to  Chambers  county. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Satterwhite  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  John  Noland,  who 
sold  to  Mr.  George  White,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Mr.  William  Rut- 
ledge, who  now  owns  it.  A mill  has  been  in  operation  here  for  forty- 
four  years.  The  saw  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Satterwhite  moved  to  Dale  county,  Ala.,  and  settled 
five  miles  from  the  Florida  line,  where  he  died  in  1862,  aged  eighty-six 
years.  There  were  seven  children  of  the  second  marriage  six  of  whom 
are  distributed  in  Alabama,  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Mr.  Stephen  Satter- 
white, Jr.,  married  Miss  Eliza  Williamson,  of  Russell  county,  but  moved 
to  Lowndes  county  soon  after,  where  he  now  resides. 

Mr.  Satterwhite’s  father  was  a Primitive  Baptist  minister,  and  he 
joined  the  church  of  his  fathers  in  early  life,  serving  the  same  as  Dea- 
con for  more  than  half  a century.  It  is  said  of  him  that  the  first  question 
he  asked  the  first  man  he  met  after  moving  to  Russell  county  was: 
“Where  shall  we  worship  God  in  this  wilderness?” 
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Mr.  William  S.  Satterwhite,  the  second  son  by  the  first  marriage 
of  the  above  is  the  only  representative  of  his  father  in  Lee  county  at  this 
time,  and  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga.,  in  1817.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  he  moved  with  his  father  to  Troup  county,  where  he  reached  man- 
hood and  in  1834,  when  only  seventeen  years  old  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Collins,  and  settled  down  in  the  same  county,  where  he  lived  as  a far- 
mer until  1849,  he  emigrated  to  Russell  county,  and  first  settled  a mile 
South  of  Crawford,  where  Judge  William  Duncan  now  lives,  purchas- 
ing the  land  from  Mr.  Maynor,  agent  for  Dr.  Rafimore,  of  Columbus. 
When  Mr.  Satterwhite  reached  the  place,  there  was  no  sign  of  cabin  or 
clearing,  when  he  went  to  work  with  the  energy  of  youth,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  industry,  the  pine  woods  soon  began  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  when  he  left  it  in  1860,  it  was  about  as  substancially  improved  a 
plantation  as  could  be  found  within  five  miles  of  Crawford,  though  it 
was  what  is  called  ‘common  piney  woods  land,’’  and  all  the  improve- 
ments that  are  there  now  are  the  results  of  his  energy— even  more— for 
the  ginhouse  has  since  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1860  he  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Brinson,  who  held  it  but  a few 
years,  when  Mr.  Satterwhite  bought  it  back  and  returned  to  the  old 
home,  planting  in  and  around  Crawford  during  the  interim,  renting 
places  in  various  localities. 

About  1867,  he  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  Coleman,  during  whose  occu- 
pancy, the  ginhouse  was  burned,  and  he  tarried  but  a few  years,  selling 
out  to  Judge  Duncan,  the  present  occupant. 

On  leaving  the  old  homestead  the  second,  but  last  time,  Mr.  Satter- 
white moved  to  Crawford  and  went  into  the  old  hotel,  sub  renting  it 
from  Mr.  R.  P.  Baldwin  and  in  1874,  bought  the  property,  which  was 
sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  in  answer  to  a decree  from  the  Chancery  Court,  in 
favor  of  Maj.  Henry  Moffatt,  paying  $401  for  the  same,  with  thirty 
acres  of  land  lying  North,  attached,  from  which  the  cemetery  lot  is  deed- 
ed off.  He  remained  here  until  1878,  when  he  purchased  land  from  a 
charitable  association  in  Columbus,  which  was  deeded  to  it,  years  ago 
by  a Georgia  gentleman. 

This  place  is  four  miles  Northwest  of  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Satter- 
white went  to  work  again  in  the  woods,  in  his  old  age,  and  already  a 
quiet  and  retired  little  eden  has  sprung  up  around  him.  Vines  are  creep- 
ing around  the  rustic  porch  of  his  little  cottage,  flowers  are  in  the  yard 
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and  the  voices  of  little  grand-children,  mingle  with  the  song  of  the 
mocking  birds,  while  vigorous  young  orchards  give  promise  of  bounti- 
ful fruitage  in  the  years  to  come.  Of  his  family,  there  were  but  six  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  died  in  the  fray— Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Satterwhite,  in  camps 
at  Vicksburg,  July,  1863,  leaving  a young  widow,  a sister  of  Mr.  David 
Ransome,  who  afterwards  married  Mr.  Peter  Roquemore  and  died,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Satterwhite,  died  at  Point  Clear,  near  Mobile,  while  on 
his  way  home,  in  1863,  leaving  no  family. 

Those  still  living  are  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  R.  Fuller,  wife  of  W.  A.  Ful- 
ler, near  Crawford,  Dr.  Isaac  S.  C.  Satterwhite,  of  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.  Flournoy,  widow  of  Mr.  R.  Flournoy,  and  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  H. 
White,  of  Russell  county,  and  Mr.  M.  G.  Satterwhite  of  Lee  county. 

When  Mr.  Satterwhite  joined  the  Baptist  church,  the  practical  re- 
sults of  the  schism  of  1835,  had  not  reached  the  community  where  he 
lived  and  worshipped.  When  its  effects  were  felt,  he  affiliated  with 
the  Missionary  wing,  and  the  first  years  of  his  Christian  life  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  venerable  Jesse  Rawl,  at  Bethany  church  in  Jasper  coun- 
ty, Ga.,  and  when  these  two  landmarks  of  the  olden  time  get  together 
and  talk  of  days  lang  syne,  they  enjoy  a spiritual  feast  realized  only  by 
those  of  their  years  and  experience. 

Mr.  Satterwhite  assisted  in  building  up  Uchee  Grove,  near  Bishop’s 
bridge  in  1853,  which  dissolved  in  a few  years  and  the  building  was 
moved  to  Crawford.  He  has  been  a deacon  in  his  church,  since  his  early 
manhood  and  now  worships  at  Pleasant  Grove  church,  two  and  a half 
miles  North  of  his  home,  which  he  assisted  in  building  up  and  of  which 
he  is  or  2 of  the  chief  supporters. 

Mr.  Satterwhite  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  manners,  yet  an  undercur- 
rent of  kindness  and  humor  is  detected  beneath  his  natural  brusqness. 
He  has  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health  all  his  life  never  having 
been  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness  an  hour  since  he  can  remember,  and 
never  took  but  one  dose  of  medicine— to  relieve  an  accute  attack  of  cholic. 

His  venerable  companion  is  still  with  him,  but  in  feeble  health. 
And  now,  after  a long,  active  and  useful  life,  they  sit  in  this  vine-clad 
porch  or  around  the  snug  hearthstone  of  their  humble,  yet  cozy  cottage 
and  thank  the  Master  that  their  way  of  life  has  been  cast  in  pleasant 
places. 
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Mr.  Satterwhite  says  that  he  has  often  heard  his  father,  who  was 
a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812-’14,  speak  of  a skirmish  between  Jackson's 
army  and  the  Indians,  which  occurred  on  the  Uchee  creek,  below 
Bishop’s  bridge  during  the  war.  He  says  that  the  battle  ground,  as 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  father,  is  located  a short  distance  below  the 
bridge,  and  there  were  evidences  of  the  battle  as  late  as  1850. 

This  corresponds  with  the  tradition  referred  to  in  a previous  chap- 
ter, and  as  I have  met  no  record  of  it  in  history,  what  is  here  related  is 
tantamount  to  an  established  fact. 


CHAPTER  LVII 

Crawford  Thirty  Years  Ago— Rev.  Charles  L.  Hays—“Bihil,”  Book  Writ- 
ten hy  Bill— Rev.  John  Keating— “Pitching”  the  Time , Etc. 

Socially  Crawford  gradually  improved  as  the  years  rolled  by,  but  the 
sale  and  use  of  ardent  spirits  from  the  earliest  settlement,  exercised  a 
demoralizing  influence  which  has  had  its  effects  all  the  way  down,  and 
the  town  has  been  the  scene  of  many  disgraceful  occurences,  over  all  of 
which  it  is  best  to  draw  the  veil  of  charity  and  let  them  sink  forever  into 
the  forgotten  past,  as  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  recount  them 
here.  And  it  should  be  added  that  such  is  the  case  with  all  towns  un- 
der similar  circumstances;  it  is  sad  to  still  further  add  that  there  are  but 
few  exceptions  in  any  country,  in  any  age  of  the  world. 

But  when  a good  man  rises  up  amidst  all  the  elements  of  evil  and 
by  a simple,  unobtructive  life  of  Christian  work,  antagonizes  those  ele- 
ments, and,  almost  unconsciously  to  himself,  inaugurates  an  aggressive 
movement,  which  culminates  in  a living  and  still  growing  progress  to- 
wards a higher  social,  moral  and  religious  plane,  the  memory  of  such  a 
man,  however  humble  he  may  have  been,  can  never  die. 

Early  in  the  fifties,  Crawford  appeared  to  be  ripe  for  such  a work, 
and  such  a man  came.  And  that  man  was  Rev.  Charles  Leonard  Hayes, 
born  in  Twiggs  county,  Georgia,  of  humble  and  honorable  parents.  Mr. 
Hays  enjoyed  scarcely  any  educational  advantages  and  grew  up  to  man- 
hood literally  between  the  plough-handles,  in  the  backwoods  of  Geor- 
gia, and  where  he  started  out  in  life,  his  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a good 
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constitution,  a thorough  knowledge  of  felling  trees,  rolling  logs  and  clear- 
ing new-grounds. 

Though  nature  seems  to  have  designed  him  for  such  work,  Provi- 
dence marked  out  for  him  a different  and  yet  a similar  field  of  action. 

He  was  inured  to  the  hardships  of  a backwoods  farmer’s  son  and 
knew  how  to  tackle  with  success  the  rough  primeval  growth  of  the  for- 
est and  subdue  it,  preparing  the  soil  for  the  productions  of  civilization. 
It  was  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence  that  his  life  field  of  labor  should 
he  to  cultivate  the  hearts  of  men,  subduing  the  corrupt  growth  of  nature 
and  preparing  it,  for  the  seeds  of  Christianity  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

In  mature  manhood,  after  having  settled  in  life,  he  was  soundly  con- 
verted and  joined  the  Methodist  church.  Though  thrown  in  contact 
and  of  necessity  frequently  mingling  with  the  grosser  elements  of  society, 
he  never  formed  many  of  these  habits  of  dissipation  so  damaging  to  the 
morals  of  young  men,  and  yet  from  frequent  association,  he  was  brought 
to  look  upon  such  habits  as  not  so  very  bad  after  all.  His  conversion  cre- 
ated a complete  revolution  in  his  views  on  these  subjects  and  he  imme- 
diately separated  himself  from  those  of  his  associates  who  indulged  in 
those  habits.  This  brought  him  in  contact  with  a healthier  moral  atmos- 
phere, and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  to  use  his  own  language,  haunt- 
ed with  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel,  a mys- 
tery which  he  never  could  account  for  according  to  his  idea  of  divine 
wisdom. 

With  no  education,  being  unable  to  read  correctly,  with  no  culture, 
never  having  mingled  in  refined  society,  and  being  taught  to  look  upon 
“polish”  as  superfluous,  not  to  say  effeminate  and  foolish,  he  was  not  able 
to  reconcile  the  idea  of  his  being  called  to  preach  with  his  idea  of  divine 
wisdom. 


In  a conversation  had,  now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Hays  on  this  subject,  I recollect  the  following  remarkable  ut- 
terance: “Through  constant  association  with  men  who  did  not  think  it 
wrong  to  get  drunk,  swear  and  engage  in  an  occasional  fight,  I was  being 
rapidly  educated  in  such  accomplishments  and  was  ripe  to  become  a very 
bad  man,  when  I was  checked  by  a powerful  and  decisive  conviction 
which  resulted  in  my  conversion  and  I joined  the  Methodist  church. 
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But  to  preach  was  not  understood  to  be  in  the  bargain  at  the  time  and  I 
tried  to  put  it  all  behind  me.  But  it  clung  to  me  like  an  incubus  and  1 
could  not  choke  it  off.  With  my  ignorance  of  the  art  of  delivery,  1 could 
not,  at  first  get  my  consent  to  stand  up  before  an  audience  composed 
of  all  classes  of  society  and  all  grades  of  education  and  preach  the  gospel 
with  any  courage  are  hope  of  success.” 

I am  not  informed  as  to  the  exact  date  of  this  period  of  change,  and 
great  trial,  but  I think  it  was  after  his  marriage  or  about  that  time,  and 
his  first  efforts  were  as  an  exhorter,  and  after  a time,  he  was  licensed 
as  a local  preacher.  In  the  winter  of  1833,  he  was  recommended  by  his 
quarterly  conference  to  the  Georgia  Conference  and  was  received  on  trial 
in  1834.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  cultivated  his  little  farm  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  studied  by  fire-light  at  night  and  met  his  appointments, 
ten  and  fifteen  miles  away,  on  the  Sabbath. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  this  amusing  anecdote  is  related: 

Mr.  Hays  had  been  very  zealous  in  his  work  and  as  his  style  was 
original,  not  to  say  unique,  and  after  no  known  model  or  school  of 
eithics,  he  was  popular  and  successful,  and  the  report  of  the  Presiding 
Elder  was  favorable.  But  the  committee  of  examination  for  the  “class 
of  the  first  year”  could  find  no  foundation  for  such  a report  for  Mr.  Hays 
as  the  result  of  his  examination,  for  they  saw  nothing  but  ignorance,  and 
so  reported  to  the  conference,  and  upon  the  strength  of  the  committees 
report,  the  conference  decided  that  Mr.  Hays  was  not  qualified  to  do 
the  work  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  And  it  was  therefore  voted  that  his 
name  should  be  dropped.  Mr.  Hays  had  many  and  influencial  friends  in 
the  conference,  who  knew  what  kind  of  metal  he  was  made  of,  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  summary  manner  in  which  his  case  was  disposed  of, 
and  put  their  heads  together  to  bring  about  a reconsideration.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  more  effectually  an  arrangement  was  made  for  Mr.  Hays 
to  preach  a “trial  sermon”  in  the  country  adjacent,  before  the  conference 
adjourned,  and  some  members  of  the  examining  committee  of  the  first 
year  were  to  be  there  to  hear  him,  neither  they  nor  Mr.  Hayes  were 
to  know  what  the  object  in  view  was.  And  so  it  was  arranged  that  none 
but  those  who  were  in  the  secret  knew  what  the  leading  object  was.  It 
is  true  that  the  young  preacher  was  surprised  and  no  little  disconcerted 
when  he  found  his  audience  so  large  and  so  many  of  the  conference 
present,  but  he  soon  forgot  it  all  in  the  all-absorbing  connection  of  a still 
greater  presence.  He  preached  with  unusual  ferver  and  success.  The 
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audience  soon  lost  sight  of  the  awkward  and  untutored  plough  boy,  his 
ungrammatical  language,  which  ignored  all  known  rules  of  syntax  and 
his  ungraceful  mode  of  delivery  and  saw  only  the  man  of  God,  clothed 
in  living  light,  giving  utterance  to  “thoughts  that  breathe  in  words  that 
burn.”  The  next  day,  his  case  was  reconsidered,  resulting  in  his  contin- 
uance, and  never  afterwards  did  any  trouble  arise,  for  he  became  one  of 
the  pioneer  elements  of  his  day  in  the  Georgia  Conference.  It  is  stated 
the  examining  committee,  on  being  questioned  as  to  the  basis  of  the 
unfavorable  report  made  in  the  first  instance,  replied  that  Mr.  Hays, 
on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Bible,”  replied: 

“Bibil?”  book,  bibil.” 

This  answer  was  construed  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  the  candidate 
knew  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Bible  was  that  it  was  a book  written  by 
Bill! 


When  it  is  remembered  that  one  of  the  members  of  that  examining 
committee  afterwards  became  one  of  the  greatest  bishops  the  church  ever 
had,  and  the  candidate  became  one  of  the  most  successful  pioneer  rival- 
ists  the  Georgia  Conference  ever  had,  the  above  facts  will  appear  the 
more  surprising. 

Mr.  Hays  was  suited  by  habits  and  early  associations  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  rural  settlements  of  a new  country,  and  was  qualified  to 
do  a successful  work  in  the  ministry  where  a bishop  would  have  met  with 
a signal  failure. 

After  having  faithfully  served  the  foreign  conference  for  twenty 
years  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  traveling  through  all  the  rural  districts  of 
the  State,  leaving  visible  and  durable  marks  of  good  wherever  he  went, 
which  stand  to  this  day,  he  was  in  1853,  granted  a superanuated  rela- 
tion. In  1854,  he  moved  to  Russell  county  and  settled  three  miles  South- 
west of  Crawford. 

Mr.  Hays  was  one  of  that  class  of  men  where  to  live  meant  to  work; 
and  though  he  was  considered  by  his  conference,  and  so  considered  him- 
self, “a  worn  out  preacher,”  there  was  still  a great  deal  of  work  for  him  to 
do.  Crawford  arid  the  comparatively  thin  population  around  it  offered 
a field  for  just  such  a man,  and  he  had  not  been  in  his  new  home  many 
months  when  the  work  began,  and  among  those  who  were  brought  into 
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the  church  as  the  first  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  that  locality  was  the  late 
Hon.  B.  H.  Baker. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1855,  Mr.  Hays  reported  himself  to  his  con- 
ference for  effective  work,  and  as  he  had  settled  permanently  in  Alabama, 
his  conference  thought  proper  to  transfer  him  to  the  Alabama  conference. 
This  step  was  taken  without  consulting  him.  After  serving  the  Alabama 
conference  one  year,  he  was  transferred  back  to  his  old  conference  and 
in  a year  or  two  was  again  granted  a superanuated  relation  which  he  held 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  September  9th,  1870,  at  his  residence 
near  Crawford.  And  it  was  just  such  a death  as  such  men  only  can  die. 
Many  of  the  old  residents,  in  and  around  Crawford  cherish  his  memory 
with  feelings  of  venerated  and  will  never  forget  the  lessons  which  he 
taught  them,  both  by  precept  and  example;  and  the  wave  of  good  influ- 
ences which  he  set  in  motion  in  Crawford  will  widen  as  time  flies. 

His  widow,  who  is  a sister  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Keating,  of  Arkan- 
sas, and  a companion  well  worthy  of  such  a man,  still  survives,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  residing  near  where  her  husband  died. 

Rev.  John  Keating,  above  referred  to,  as  a brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Hays,  was  a useful  local  minister  and  lived  many  years,  some  miles  South 
of  Crawford,  doing  a good  work.  He  moved  to  Arkansas  and  died  some 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Hays  raised  eight  children,  all  of  whom  were  grown  and  living 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  being  the  first  case  of  mortality  in  his  family. 
His  second  son,  Rev.  Charles  R.  Hays,  died  in  Taylor  county,  Georgia, 
in  1874.  Those  still  living  are  Mr.  John  W.  Hays,  near  Smith  s Station, 
Mr.  William  N.  Hays,  of  Union  county,  Arkansas;  Mrs.  M.  T.  Edge, 
of  Panola  county,  Mississippi;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bowlen,  of  Russell  county, 
Ala.;  George  A.  Hays,  of  Russell  county,  Ala.;  Mrs.  M.  G.  Singleton,  of 
Russell  county,  Ala.,  and  Mr.  S.  T.  Hays  of  Union  county,  Arkansas. 

During  the  sixteen  years  which  he  lived  in  Russell  county,  prob- 
ably no  other  man  created  a purer  or  more  permanent  influence  for  the 
welfare  of  Crawford  than  Mr.  Hays  He  never  aspired  to  place  or  po- 
sition and  the  condition  of  his  life  was  to  do  the  work  assigned,  recog- 
nizing that  work  to  be  in  the  active  field  of  labor,  in  the  pioneer  log 
church,  the  frontier  brush-arbour  and  the  old  time  camp  ground.  He 
was  in  his  legitimate  sphere  on  revival  occasions,  whether  in  the  coun- 
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try  or  in  the  city,  Methodist  or  Baptist.  It  was  the  result  of  his  experience 
that  on  such  occasions  conventionalities  were  set  aside  and  ‘walls  of  par- 
tition were  broken  down  for  the  feeble  were  earnestly  engaged  in  one 
work.”  He  was  an  evangelist  of  “the  old  school”  and  had  but  little  char- 
ity for  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  often  said  he  did 
not  know  how  to  worship  God  by  machinery  and  could  not  teach  it.” 
An  incident  which  occurred  in  Opelika  in  1836,  in  which  the  organ 
tried  to  play  a part  and  failed,  illustrates  this:  A protracted  meeting  was 
in  progress  at  the  old  Methodist  church  which  continued  from  day  to 
day  with  increasing  interest.  Efficient  revival  ministers  were  secured 
and  in  the  emergency  Mr.  Hays  was  sent  for.  He  had  acquired  the  title 
of  “the  broad  axe  preacher,”  who  hewed  to  the  line,  though  he  cut  the 
log  in  two.  The  organ  and  a regularly  organized  choir  had  been  in  serv- 
ice during  the  meeting.  On  Friday  night,  Mr.  Hays  arose  before  a 
crowded  house  and  opened  the  services  in  the  usual  manner— reading  a 
lesson  and  giving  out  a hymn— after  which  he  repeated  two  lines  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  hymn,  “pitched”  the  time  himself  in  a voice  as  clear, 
keen,  shrill  and  musical  as  a clarion,  completely  drowning  the  feeble 
tones  of  the  little  organ  and  the  trembling  trebble  of  the  somewhat  dis- 
gusted and  half  frightened  choir,  both  of  which  sunk  into  silence  and  the 
audience  joined  their  voices  with  the  preacher  in  a volume  of  melody 
which  will  float  back  to  the  memory  of  all  under  whose  eye  this  may 
pass,  that  were  present  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Hays  was  a favorite  of  all  classes  for  the  solemnization  of  funer- 
al services,  and  was  sent  for  far  and  near,  on  such  occasions,  and  often 
when  the  subject  was  a member  of  no  church.  I recollect  such  an  in- 
stance in  Crawford,  and  the  preacher  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  without 
compromising  the  dignity  of  the  gospel,  or  disappointing  the  audience 
or  wounding  the  sensative  feeling  of  surviving  friends.  And  in  order  to 
do  this,  it  may  be  seen  at  a glance  that  integrity  of  purpose  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  But  how  few  exercise  it,  on  such  solemn  occasions. 

There  are  but  fewr  such  men  as  Rev.  Charles  Leonard  Hays  now 
left  in  any  denomination  of  the  Christian  church.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  times  for  such  preachers  have  passed.  It  may  be  so;  but  I am  per- 
suaded that  society  and  the  church  need  such  men  in  all  ages,  and  as 
they  are  needed,  they  will  be  raised  up. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII 

William  M.  Maynor— Hardin  Blalock— P.  H.  Blalock— Mulberry  Trees— 
Will  Manevie—]as.  Manevie— Suicide  or  Somnambulism 

From  1845  to  1860,  there  was  no  name  more  familiar  to  the  people 
of  Russell  county  chan  William  H.  Maynor  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
Maynor  was  not  a man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  scarcely  of  any  edu- 
cation at  all,  more  than  acquired  after  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  the  in- 
quiry is  made  why  he  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  mind  during  the 
eighteen  years  of  his  Russell  county  citizenship,  more  particularly  when 
it  is  remembered  that  he  moved  altogether  in  the  quiet  walks  of  life, 
seldom  or  never  emerging  from  it.  The  answer  is  plain  and  easy  -to  be 
given:  Mr.  Maynor  was  Simply  an  Honest  Man. 

I do  not  mean  only  honest  in  a legal  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  an 
honesty  in  the  honest  sense  of  the  word.  Practically,  there  is  a wide 
margin  between  these  two  acceptations,  and  his  life  met  them  both. 

Mr.  Maynor  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  born  in  1797,  emi- 
grating, when  quite  a young  man,  to  Monroe  county,  Ga.,  and  in  1823, 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Cox  and  was  related  to  the  Cox  family  by  cross- 
marriage. Mr.  O.  D.  Cox’s  and  Mr.  Maynor’s  fathers  were  brothers,  and 
Mr.  Cox’s  and  Maynor’s  mothers,  were  sisters,  double  cousins. 

Mr.  Maynor  commenced  life  as  a farmer  and  cabinet  maker,  culti- 
vating his  farm  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  working  in  his  shop  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter.  In  1835,  he  moved  to  Upson  county  and  set- 
tled near  the  town  of  Zebulon,  where  he  remained  only  two  years,  and 
moved  to  the  “low  country,”  settling  in  Randolph  county,  where  he  rest- 
ed two  years,  which  closed  his  career  as  a citizen  of  Georgia. 

His  next  move  was  to  Alabama,  in  1835,  settling  in  Barbour  county,  a 
mile  and  a half  from  the  then  small  town  of  Eufaula.  The  country  was 
not  healthy  at  that  date,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  out  and  change  his 
locality  to  some  distance  from  the  river,  making  a settlement  eight  miles 
Southwest  of  the  town. 

Right  here,  the  Indian  troubles  of  1836  opened  and  he  lost  all  of  his 
perishable  property  by  the  ravages  of  the  savages.  Being  cut  off  from 
retreat  to  Georgia,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  for  his  family  in  the 
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interior  of  Alabama,  reaching  Pea  River  before  he  found  a secure  place, 
where  they  remained  several  weeks  and  finally  made  their  escape  across 
the  Chattahoochee.  Mr.  Maynor  was  in  the  service  during  the  entire 
fracas.  After  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  vast  amounts  of  capital  were  in- 
vested in  land  by  non-residents  with  a view  of  speculation  and,  as  Mr. 
Maynor  had  built  up  a local  reputation  for  unimpeachable  integrity  he 
was  solicited  by  several  land  companies  and  private  individuals  as  their 
most  trusted  agent,  which  trust  he  is  known  to  have  held  for  fifteen 
years— up  to  the  date  of  his  death— to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  em- 
ployers. I am  not  informed  that  he  engaged  in  land  speculation  on  his 
own  account,  except  on  a limited  scale— purchasing  a lot  improving  it 
and  selling  it  at  an  advance  on  the  improvements.  His  operations  in  the 
land  trade  were  really  as  agent  for  non-resident  parties,  and  the  titles  and 
the  purchase  money  for  many  thousands  of  acres  in  Lee,  Russell,  Macon 
and  Barbour  counties  passed  through  his  hands.  While  engaged  in  this, 
he  carried  on  a little  farm,  making  an  ample  support  at  home,  his  com- 
mission on  this  agency  being  a clear  profit. 


In  1842,  Mr.  Maynor  made  the  last  move  of  his  life— from  Barbour 
to  Russell  county  and  settled  seven  miles  West  of  Crawford,  on  the  road 
leading  to  Auburn.  This  place  has  been  known  for  forty-three  years  as 
the  Maynor  Place.  The  typical  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  man,  which  he 
built  at  that  date  graced  the  place  nine  years  and  in  1851  disappeared  for 
a comfortable  country  villa— now  known  as  the  “Maynor  House”  and  at 
this  writing  very  much  out  of  repair. 


Here  Mr.  Maynor  lived  eighteen  years,  reaching  an  ample  compe- 
tency, which  he  enjoyed  in  a modest  and  quiet  way.  It  was  from  this 
house  that  all  his  children  went  out  to  face  the  realities  of  life,  few  of 
whom  reached  maturity.  Mr.  Laban  T.  Maynor  was  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg  in  1863,  leaving  no  family.  Nine  married  and  settled 
in  life.  Four  sons  were  in  the  Confederate  Army  at  one  time.  Miss 
Missouri  Maynor  married  Dr.  J.  B.  Dunn  and  died.  Dr.  Dunn  after- 
wards married  her  sister,  Miss  Amanda  Maynor,  and  they  now  reside  one 
mile  East  of  the  old  homestead.  Mrs.  Maria  Blalock,  wife  of  Mr.  P.  M. 
Blalock;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preddy,  widow  of  the  late  T.  J.  Preddy;  Mrs. 
Sarah  White,  wife  of  Mr.  John  White,  and  Mrs.  Dunn  are  all  of  this 
large  family  that  now  live  in  Lee  and  Russell  counties.  Mr.  James 
Maynor  lives  in  Birmingham  and  three  others  of  the  family  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  the  writer,  are  residing  in  Mississippi. 
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When  Mr.  Maynor  moved  to  the  country,  the  country  was  thinly 
populated  and  his  land  agency  placed  him  in  a position  to  encourage  em- 
igration and  new  settlers  began  to  come  in  rapidly.  In  a few  years  the 
heavily  timbered  pine  region  round  him  was  dotted  with  pioneer  cabins 
and  broad  cotton  fields  supplanted  the  forest  growth.  It  is  true  that  but 
little  of  what  is  called  culture,  refinement  and  taste  was  ever  developed 
in  this  neighborhood  but  those  elements  which  contribute  to  the  solid 
comforts  of  a humble,  quiet  and  homely  life  were  easily  attainable  and 
when  this  was  reached,  ambition  reached  no  farther.  And  why  should 
it?  They  were  contented  and  happy. 

Mr.  Maynor  is  remembered  by  surviving  contemporaries  as  a hu- 
mane man,  and  kind  to  the  poor  and  helpful  to  the  needy  emigrants  who 
settled  around  him;  and  as  there  were  but  few  in  these  days  who  were 
able  to  be  liberal,  his  capacity  was  sometimes  heavily  taxed.  Mr.  Maynor, 
like  all  other  men  of  energy,  had  his  faults  and  enemies,  and  like  the 
faults  and  enemies  of  other  men  they  speak  for  themselves.  I have  only 
to  speak  of  his  virtues. 

Mr.  Maynor  never  scrambled  for  office,  and  it  was  only  in  answer 
to  the  wish  of  his  neighbors  that  he  acted  as  Notary  Public,  solely  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  people. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Maynor  started  on  a journey  as  agent  for  several  par- 
ties and  on  reaching  Columbus,  was  prostrated  with  sudden  illness,  cul- 
minating in  congestive  chills,  which  resulted  fatally  in  a very  short  time. 
His  wife  reached  his  dying  couch  in  time  to  minister  the  last  sad  offices 
to  her  life  companion.  His  remains  were  brought  home  and  buried  at 
the  old  family  homestead. 

In  early  life,  Mr.  Maynor  identified  himself  with  Christianity  and 
worshiped  with  the  Primitive  Baptist  church  until  his  death.  His  ven 
erable  widow,  who  still  survives,  is  of  the  same  faith.  She  still  owns  the 
old  place,  but  makes  her  home  among  her  children.  There  are  few  per- 
sons of  her  age— past  eighty— who  are  favored  with  as  good  general  health 
as  she  enjoys  at  this  writing,  and  excepting  the  effects  of  a fall  some 
years  ago,  necessitating  the  use  of  a crutch,  her  health  appears  to  be 
perfect. 

She  was  liberally  educated  in  Jones  county,  Ga.,  enjoying  all  the 
educational  advantages  available  at  that  early  date. 
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Mr.  Maynor  was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  18 12-’  14,  though  but  a youth 
of  sixteen  years. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  history 
followed  the  wanderings  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Thomas  family  from 
North  Carolina  to  Guinett  county,  Ga.,  in  the  early  portions  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  We  now  come  to  a contemporary  of  his— Mr.  Hardin  Bla- 
lock, born  in  N.  C.,  in  1790,  and  his  history  runs  parallel  with  the  last 
generation  of  the  Thomas  family  until  they  reached  Russell  county  in 
1835,  and  was  a brother-in-law  of  Rev.  Mike  Thomas.  About  1810,  he 
married  his  cousin,  Miss  Nancy  Blalock,  in  his  native  State.  On  reach- 
ing the  Uchee  creek,  he  settled  on  a location  purchased  from  a Colum- 
bus Land  Company,  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek.  The  country  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Indians  and  he  had  the  usual  experience  with  them. 
Being  a mechanic  as  well  as  farmer,  he  always  had  a job  on  hand  which 
easily  kept  him  in  ready  cash  and  when  the  trouble  fruited  into  open 
hostilities,  he  had  just  returned  from  Columbus  with  provisions  for  a 
years  supply,  all  of  which  he  had  to  leave  and  scamper  with  his  neigh- 
bors across  the  Chattahoochee  river  at  Hardaway’s  Ferry,  and  finding  a 
plenty  of  work  to  do  as  a mechanic,  did  not  return  until  October.  And 
when  he  did  return,  he  found  that  the  Indians  had  made  a clean  haul 
of  all  that  he  had  left  that  was  movable. 

This  place  lies  between  McKinon’s  mill  and  Mr.  George  Meador’s 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  latter  gentleman.  The  spot  where  the 
original  cabin  stood— which  was  the  first  in  that  immediate  neighborhood 
—is  now  marked  by  a plum  orchard  and  an  old  well.  Mr.  Blalock,  in 
connection  with  Rev.  Mike  Thomas,  and  his  brother  Blake,  built  the 
first  mill  ever  erected  at  the  present  McKinon  mill  seat.  Remaining  here 
some  years,  Mr.  Blalock  sold  out  to  Mr.  John  Provost,  and  purchased 
another  place  joining  and  south  of  it  from  W.  H.  Maynor,  now  owned 
by  a widow  lady- -Mrs.  John  Elkins.  In  1846,  Mr.  Blalock  moved  to 
Chambers,  now  Lee  County,  and  settled  on  lands  purchased  from  Mr. 
Alford  Peterson.  During  his  residence  there,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  his  residence  and  nearly  all  his  affects  by  fire,  including  the  family 
Bible.  Hence,  the  dates  given  from  notes  taken  in  this  connection  are 
only  approximative  and  should  not  be  taken  as  positively  correct,  as  the 
records  are  lost. 

Mrs.  Blalock  died  in  1839,  while  the  family  were  resident  near  the 
mill,  and  was  buried  at  the  old  Damascus  church  graveyard,  north  of  the 
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creek,  previously  referred  to.  She  gave  her  husband  four  children:  Mr. 
Levi  Blalock,  died  in  the  county,  in  1852,  leaving  a small  family.  His 
widow  was  Miss  Sarah  King,  and  is  now  the  widow  of  the  late  William 
Thomas,  residing  in  Brownville.  The  three  living  are  Mr.  P.  1 1.  Blalock, 
Mr.  John  Blalock  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Bridges,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bridges,  all  of  Lee  county.  In  1840,  Mr.  Blalock  married  Miss 
Caroline  Long,  who  gave  him  five  children,  two  dying  in  infancy,  one 
of  whom— a son— was  accidently  shot.  Those  living  are  Mrs.  Missouri 
Welch,  and  Mr.  William  Blalock,  of  Texas  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Welch  of 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  Blalock  died  in  1854,  aged  60  years,  and  was  a member  of  the 
Whiteite,  or  Free  Will  Baptist  church,  being  one  of  the  first  of  that 
faith  in  East  Alabama.  He  lived  to  see  the  country  in  its  forest  beauty 
give  place  to  its  development  in  wealth  of  the  good  things  of  life,  spring- 
ing from  its  virgin  soil  and  was  content  with  only  a moderate  share.  His 
representatives,  in  Lee  county,  Ala.,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  are  of  the 
honest,  horny-handed  yeomanry  of  the  country,  which  comprise  the  class 
bone  and  muscle  of  all  countries  which  enjoy  prosperity.  And  it  may 
be  added  that  this  class  of  people,  without  which  no  country  can  pros- 
per, get  the  least  credit  from  the  average  historian,  as  an  indispensable 
factor  in  a country's  development  and  growth. 

My  notes  do  not  inform  me  whether  Mr.  Blalocks  widow  still  sur- 
vives. 

Mr.  Patrick  H.  Blalock , the  eldest  son  and  representative  of  the 
above,  in  Lee  county,  is  a native  of  Guinett  county,  Ga.,  born  in  1819. 
He  followed  his  father’s  fortunes  until  he  reached  Russell  county,  and 
passed  through  the  Indian  experience  of  the  early  settlers,  and  though 
passed  through  the  Indian  experience  of  the  earlysettlers  ,and  though 
only  sixteen  years  old,  took  an  active  part  in— getting  out  of  their  way 
and  keeping  out,  which  was  wise  and  prudent.  As  stated  above,  his 
father  did  not  return  to  his  new  home  in  1836  until  late  in  October,  los- 
ing a year’s  supply  of  provisions  and  his  crops.  Like  a dutiful  son,  he 
went  to  work  and  assisted  his  father  in  the  new  place,  and  in  a short  time 
the  loss  was  replenished. 

In  1843,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Maynor,  daughter  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam H.  Maynor,  and  lived  the  first  year  of  his  married  life  on  his  father’s 
place,  near  the  mill.  In  1845,  he  moved  to  Tallapoosa  county  and  set- 
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tied  eight  miles  below  Dadeville,  on  the  Tallapoosa  river  where  he  re- 
mained until  1851,  which  year  found  him  in  his  old  neighborhood,  set- 
tled down  on  Snake  creek  where  he  still  resides— three  miles  Southwest 
from  the  first  settlement. 

When  the  war  of  the  States  broke  out,  Mr.  Blalock  entered  the  serv- 
ice and  served  one  year  in  the  army  of  occupation,  stationed  at  Montgom- 
ery and  Mobile,  but  experienced  only  camp  life  and  picket  service.  His 
children  are  all  married  except  the  youngest,  a youth,  still  with  his  par- 
ents. Mrs.  Mary  Menevie,  widow  of  James  Menevie,  who  met  a violent 
death— Supposed  to  be  at  his  own  hands— in  1884,  and  Mrs.  Allice  Bur- 
dell,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Burdell,  are  all  that  have  settled  in  Lee  county. 
A daughter  lives  in  the  lower  part  of  Russell  county,  a son  in  North  Ala- 
bama and  one  also  in  Louisiana  comprise  his  living  children. 


Mr.  Blalock  was  here  before  the  “Mivurns  Trial’’  was  ‘closed  out,” 
and  remembers  seeing  many  thousands  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  hills, 
slopes  and  marshes  of  the  “Piney  woods,”  which  are  the  fields  and  pas- 
tures of  the  present  generation.  Mr.  William  Dupree,  a Georgia  gentle- 
man had  a single  herd  of  nearly  a thousand  head  which  ranged  on  Snake 
creek  and  were  cared  for  by  his  father  for  several  years.  The  late  Eli 
Stroud  also  had  a herd  of  many  hundred,  ranging  on  the  south  side  of 
Little  Uchee,  cared  for  by  a Mr.  Gilbert.  Though  this  section  still  con- 
tinues to  receive  attention  from  cotton  growers  as  a good  “Plant”  for 
fresh  cotton  plantations,  it  is  yet  a fine  range  for  a limited  stock  of  cattle 
and  an  occasional  bay  of  the  hunter’s  hounds  indicate  that  the  timid  deer 
are  not  quite  gone,  but  are  too  scarce  to  make  their  capture  rank  about 
new  sport  or  pastime. 


Those  of  whom  I have  treated  in  this  chapter  are  of  honest,  home- 
staying,  sober,  hard-working  sons  of  toil,  who  followed  the  forests,  split 
the  rails  and  cleared  the  new  grounds  in  the  country  fifty  years  ago.  And 
some  of  these  same  new  grounds  are  now  “pine  orchards”  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century’s  “new  growth”  upon  them,  and  are  being  cleared 
again  by  their  grandchildren  and  are  found  to  be  as  productive  as  the 
virgin  soil. 

The  settlers  of  this  section  do  not  appear  to  be  a wealth-aspiring  peo- 
ple, but  are  content  to  live  in  comparative  comfort,  without  any  show  of 
either  indolence  or  leisure. 
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Mr.  Blalock  and  his  family  are  Missionary  Baptists  and  worship  at  a 
new  church  of  that  order,  on  the  road,  one  mile  East  from  the  Maynor 
place,  built  in  1881. 

There  are  eight  mulberry  trees  in  Mr.  Blalock’s  yard,  of  the  variety 
commonly  known  as  “perpetual  bearers,”  the  fruit  of  which  begins  to 
ripen  the  last  week  in  April  and  continues  to  fruit  and  ripen  until  the  last 
week  in  August.  It  is  supposed  by  those  who  have  observed  these  trees 
that  they  have  ripened  a crop  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  mulberries  an- 
nually for  the  last  ten  years.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  sweet  and  well 
suited  for  canning.  These  trees  are  now  twenty  years  old  and  afford  a 
dense  shade. 

There  are  fine  cotton  lands  on  Brush  creek  as  can  be  found  in  any 
pine  region  in  the  State  and  what  was  once  a vast  cattle  range  will,  in  the 
near  future,  be  acknowledged  as  the  safest  cotton  producing  region  in  the 
county,  as  they,  are  of  easy  cultivation  and  respond  freely  to  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers.  Each  succeeding  year  adds  to  the  annual  produc- 
tions. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  William  Manevie  but  little  is  know  further 
than  that  he  was  of  Georgian  descent,  born  in  South  Carolina  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  and  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  was  living 
in  one  of  the  Southeast  counties  of  Alabama.  At  what  date  he  left  his 
native  State  is  not  known.  Being  a hunter  and  Indian  fighter,  he 
brought  with  him  from  South  Carolina,  a long  barreled  “London-twist” 
shot-gun  of  large  calibre  and  good  finish  which  was  considered  of  the 
best  make  of  its  period. 

It  was  known  to  be  a true  shooter  in  the  hands  of  its  owner,  under 
whose  deadly  aim  more  than  one  Indian  is  said  succumbed  during  the 
“transition  period.  ’ About  1842,  Mr.  Manevie  came  to  Russell  county 
and  built  a cabin  about  a mile  from  the  Maynor  place.  Soon  after  his 
settlement,  a road  was  opened  leaving  the  Mimm’s  Trail  at  or  near  the 
Maynor  place  and  touching  the  stage  road  a few  rods  east  of  where  the 
latter  crosses  Brush  creek. 

Here  he  lived  a very  quiet  and  retired  life,  and  as  far  as  I am  in- 
formed, a respectable  one,  though  in  humble  grade.  When  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age,  had  disabled  him,  he  covenanted  with  his  son,  James  Manevie 
that  if  he  would  take  care  of  his  aged  parents  the  residue  of  their  lives, 
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they  would  leave  him  all  their  earthly  possessions  when  they  passed  away 
to  be  his  own  individual  property,  though  they  had  other  children,  who 
had  married  and  settled  in  other  localities.  In  order  to  the  better  filling 
his  contract,  James  remained  single,  though  advancing  in  years.  His 
parents  both  died  :n  1870.  Mr.  Manevie  now  felt  at  liberty  to  form 
domestic  relations  and  in  1871,  married  Miss  Blalock,  daughter  of  P.  H. 
Blalock  and  grand-daughter  of  W.  H.  Maynor,  and  was  moving  along 
quietly  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  as  a farmer  of  limited  means,  on  an 
unencumbered  farm,  well  stocked,  and  a family  growing  up  around  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1884,  his  stock,  both  cattle  and  horses  began  to  die  and 
in  a few  weeks,  they  were  all  gone.  Failing  as  he  thought,  to  replenish 
in  time  to  commence  farming  operations  for  the  year  he  became  discour- 
aged. On  the  fourth  of  March,  he  visited  Opelika,  hoping  to  make  satis- 
factory arrangements,  but  failed  to  meet  the  party  he  expected  to  see. 
He  reached  home  about  sunset,  in  very  low  spirits,  but  changed  his  dress, 
and  went  about  what  business  that  claimed  his  attention,  ate  his  supper 
and  retired  at  the  usual  hour,  exhibiting  no  evidenc  eof  mental  aberation. 
No  eye  but  the  Allseeing  witnessed  his  acts  from  this  hour  until  about  4 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  It  appears  that  the  unfortunate  man,  in  a 
state  of  depression,  or  somnambulism,  arose,  about  the  above  mentioned 
hour,  took  his  fathers  gun  and  went  down  the  road,  stopping  in  front 
of  Mr.  Striplings  residence,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  away.  Mr.  Strip- 
ling’s family  were  aroused  by  the  report  of  a gun,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  house.  In  a few  minutes,  the  gun  was  again  discharged,  followed 
by  groans  as  of  some  one  in  mortal  agony,  fwing  alarmed,  Mr.  Strip- 
ling struck  a light  and  went  out  finding  Mr.  Manevie  being  in  front  of 
his  gate,  near  a small  apple  tree,  with  the  gun  by  his  side  and  a terrible 
wound  in  his  left  breast,  belowT  the  heart.  His  suspender  was  tied  around 
his  ankle,  which,  it  is  supposed  he  attached  to  the  trigger,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  gun,  which  had  been  standing  loaded  seme  weeks  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  first  report  was  to  discharge  the  old  charge  and  re- 
place it  with  a fresh  one,  as  but  one  wound  was  found  on  his  body.  Mrs. 
Manevie,  on  being  sent  for,  had  not  missed  her  husband  from  the  house. 
On  reaching  him,  she  asked: 

“Why  did  you  do  this?”  and  the  only  reply  was: 

I don  t know,  and  no  questioning  or  entreaties  could  elicit  any- 
thing else  from  him.  He  was  carried  home  and  tenderly  cared  for  until 
he  ceased  to  breathe— about  8 o’clock,  surviving  the  fatal  deed  four  hours. 
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It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  act  was  deliberately  suicidal,  or 
the  result  of  somnambulism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  little  tree  near  which 
he  was  found  will  ever  be  known  as  Lucindas  Apple  Tree  as  long  as  it 
exists. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

The  Prince  Family— Ellis  Prince— the  Pioneer  Overseer  at  Moffett’s  Mill 
—Elhert  Prince,  the  Pioneer  Miller— Jesse  Prince— Henry  Prince— Death 

hy  Lightning 

Far  back  beyond  the  recollection  of  the  living,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  a record,  the  date  is  lost,  there  came  from  North  Carolina  a gentleman 
who  settled  in  Georgia  raised  a large  family  and  died  in  1836,  named, 
Hamilton  Prince,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  large  family  connections  of 
that  name  in  Lee  and  Russell  counties. 

Mr.  Ellis  Prince  was  the  first  to  emigrate  and  come  to  Russell 
county  about  the  year  1837,  with  a squad  of  plantation  hands  belonging 
to  the  late  Henry  Moffett,  for  whom  he  transacted  business  several  years, 
and  while  in  his  employ  superintended  the  opening  of  the  noted  Mof- 
fett plantation  on  the  little  Uchee  which  embraced  the  Indian  Wetump- 
ka  Town  and  a large  farming  interest  around  it.  This  plantation,  in  the 
early  days,  was  considered  the  finest  piece  of  property  on  the  little  Uchee. 
Mr.  Prince,  from  early  habits,  was  well  suited  to  a pioneer  life,  and  his 
personal  courage  and  physical  energy  were  often  taxed  in  the  abrasion 
with  the  rough  elements  of  the  times,  and  his  unflinching  firmness  ren- 
dered him  equal  to  the  emergencies  that  arise  and  are  peculiar  to  the 
settlement  of  a large  plantation  in  the  “backwoods,”  in  the  absence  of 
the  proprietor.  In  due  course  of  time,  Mr.  Prince,  having  accmumlated, 
retired  from  the  business  of  an  overseer  and  commenced  farming  his  own 
lands,  finally  settling  down  for  life  near  Antioch  church,  on  the  little 
Uchee,  near  Prince’s  bridge  and  six  miles  South  of  Salem,  where  he  died 
in  1844,  aged  75  years  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a large  posterity, 
of  which  his  neighborhood,  in  which  he  had  been  a resident  nearly  fifty 
years,  is  chiefly  made  up.  His  children  now  own  a goodly  portion  of 
the  lands  which  once  belonged  to  the  Moffett  plantation  and  were  first 
cleared  under  the  oversight  of  the  father  during  the  years  of  his  vigor- 
ous young  manhood. 
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Mr.  Prince  believed  in  self-sustenance  and  taught  it  by  precept  and 
example,  raising  a numerous  family,  living  bountifully,  without  any  show 
of  extravagance  or  parsimony.  He  never  identified  himself  with  any 
church  organization,  but  was  friendly  to  religion  and  developed  a pleas- 
ure in  having  the  preachers  of  all  denominations  at  his  house  and  in  en- 
tertaining them  at  his  hospitable  board. 

Mrs.  Prince,  who  survives,  was,  I think,  one  of  the  first  Primitive 
Baptists  of  the  early  history  of  the  country.  The  Methodist  church  at 
Antioch  w7ill  miss  the  many  unobtrusive,  kindly  offices  of  “Uncle  Ellis.” 

Mr.  Elbert  Prince , an  elder  brother  of  the  preceding  came  over  about 
1838  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moffett’s  mill.  Being  a miller 
by  trade  in  early  life  he  filled  that  position  in  nearly  all  the  first  mills 
erected  in  the  country  giving  satisfaction  wherever  he  was  employed.  La- 
ter, he  settled  permanently  in  life,  near  Watoola  church,  where  he  died 
in  1875.  Mrs.  Ann  Lamb,  widow  of  B.  F.  Lamb  and  her  family  repre- 
sent him  at  or  near  his  old  homestead.  Mrs.  Susan  Sykes,  widow  of 
Henry  Sykes  is  also  a daughter.  Mr.  Prince  was  a Primitive  Baptist  of 
the  very  primitive  sort,  and  lived  faithfully  up  to  his  creed.  He  was  about 
70  years  of  age  at  his  death. 

A third  brother,  Mr.  Jesse  Prince , came  over  in  1840.  He  lived  in 
Russell  county  only  a short  time,  and  in  habits,  was  what  might  be  term- 
ed a “floater,”  as  he  remained  but  a short  time  at  any  place  during  the 
early  years  of  his  manhood.  He  found  his  way  to  Florida  quite  early, 
but  it  proved  to  him  more  of  a “Sahara”  than  an  “Eldorado.”  Remaining 
there  only  long  enough  to  make  this  discovery,  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
finally  settled  down  for  life  in  Tallapoosa  county,  where  he  died  in 
1866,  leaving  a family,  who— I think— represent  him,  at  this  date,  in 
Brown  ville. 

Mr.  Elenry  Prince , the  fourth,  youngest  and  only  surviving  brother 
of  this  family  of  Russell  county’s  sturdy  pioneer  yeomenry,  came  over 
with  his  brother  Jesse,  in  1840.  His  first  settlement  was  at  a point  north 
of  the  little  Uchee,  between  Moffett’s  mill  and  Meador’s  store  and  in  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  Indian  dancing  grounds.  In  giving  me  the 
notes  from  which  this  chapter  is  taken,  he  facetiously  remarked  that  he 
was  a young  man  and  unmarried  in  those  days  and  claimed  that  he  was 
jack  at  all  trades  and  good  at  most  of  them;  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  says 
that  the  best,  the  most  profitable  and  the  most  enjoyable  trade  he  ever 
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followed  was  eating  and  drinking— when  he  could  get  it— and  he  expects 
to  stick  to  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  And,  as  the  writer  enjoyed  a seat  at  his 
hospitable  and  bountiful  board,  the  evidences  are  that  he  will  not  want 
for  material,  in  the  substantial  things  of  life. 

Mr.  Prince  “ alternated”  from  Russell  to  Barbour  counties  for  several 
consecutive  years.  In  1848,  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Peddy,  of  Barbour 
county,  a cousin  to  Thomas  Peddy  and  Isaac  Hill,  of  Macon  county,  and 
in  1849,  finally  “ ‘gravitated”  in  Russell  county  near  where  he  now  re- 
sides, erecting  his  present  residence  in  1867,  a mile  south  of  Pleasant 
Grove  Baptist  church. 

Mr.  Prince  has  been  a tiller  of  the  soil  all  his  life,  practicalizing  the 
philosophy  that  steady  and  honest  labor  produces  the  easiest,  the  most 
comfortable  and  the  most  contented  life. 

This  couple  have  raised  eight  children,  six  of  whom  survive,  re- 
siding with  and  around  their  parents.  A daughter,  just  grown  died  a few 
years  ago. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1883,  one  of  those  distressing  and  fatal  visi- 
tations of  Providence  occurred  at  Mr.  Princes  house  which  caused  men 
to  pause  and  tremble  in  the  presence  of  the  destructive  power  of  inani- 
mate nature,  and  which  cast  a shadow  over  many  households  which  can 
only  be  lifted  in  eternity.  Mr.  John  A.  Tucker,  residing  near  Loachapoka, 
who  married  Mr.  Prince’s  daughter,  was  on  a visit,  with  his  family,  to 
his  father-in-law.  About  4 o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening  of  the  date 
above  mentioned,  two  clouds,  very  small  and  attracting  no  attention, 
arose,  one  from  the  Southeast  and  the  other  from  the  Southwest.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prince,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mrs.  Flournoy  and  others  of  the  family  and 
neighborhood,  were  sitting  in  and  around  the  East  side  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Tucker’s  baby  about  eighteen  months  old,  started  towards  the  kitchen, 
some  fifty  feet  away,  and  on  its  way  paused,  motioning  with  its  hands 
to  its  grandmother,  to  come  with  it  to  the  larder  and  give  it  something 
to  eat.  The  child’s  mother  observing  the  grand  mother  preparing  to  an- 
swer the  child’s  call,  said:  “Never  mind,  ma,  you  sit  still,  I will  go.”  She 
followed  the  child,  who,  being  pleased  that  her  motions  were  under- 
stood, was  in  a gleeful  mood  and  was  gathered  affectionately  in  its  moth- 
ers arms,  carried  into  the  kitchen  and  its  wants  answered.  Meanwhile, 
the  two  small  clouds  which  were  passing  over  from  opposite  directions, 
had  met  just  above  the  premises,  and  a current  of  electricity  accompanied 
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by  a terrific  peal  of  thunder,  struck  a small  oak  a few  feet  from  the  door, 
on  the  South  side  of  the  kitchen,  peeling  it  on  both  sides,  and  passing 
through  the  kitchen  from  the  south  to  the  north  door,  struck  Mrs.  Tucker, 
who  was  standing  in  the  south  door,  the  child  still  in  her  arms  quietly 
enjoying  its  lunch.  The  child  was  thrown  out  of  the  door  several  feet 
and  fell  on  the  ground  in  the  yard.  Mrs.  Tucker  fell  inside  the  door,  on 
the  floor.  Mr.  Tucker  was  standing  under  a small  peach  tree  about  fif- 
teen feet  south,  peeling  peaches  for  his  oldest  child— about  four  years 
old— neither  of  whom  were  injured  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Tucker  was  not 
bruised  or  abraded  in  any  visible  way,  but  the  child’s  hair  was  singed  and 
its  body  bruised.  Both  were  instantly  killed,  neither  showing  the  least 
sign  of  vitality  after  the  fatal  stroke.  The  young  oak  survived  the  shock 
and  will  be  permitted  to  grow  as  a souvenir  of  the  most  terrible  calamity 
that  can  be  visited  upon  any  family. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church, 
well  beloved  and  popular  as  a faithful  and  efficient  Sabbath  school 
worker.  As  an  evidence  of  the  favor  and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held 
by  her  people,  I place  this  on  record,  furnished  by  her  friends: 

“At  a meeting  of  Antioch  Sabbath  school,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“WHEREAS,  On  Tuesday  evening,  August  9th,  1883,  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  removed  from  us  by  death  our  sister,  Francis  V.  Tucker,  who, 
for  years,  has  been  a devoted  member  and  worker  in  our  Sabbath  school, 

Resolved , That  in  the  death  of  Sister  Tucker,  our  church  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  useful  members,  our  Sabbath  school  a faithful  member 
and  co-laborer  and  her  family  the  cherished  link  that  bound  them  to- 
gether. 


Resolved,  That  to  the  latter  we  especially  offer  our  condolence  and 
pray  our  Heavenly  Father  that  this  seemingly  inexplicable  affliction  may 
prove  a blessing  in  disguise  to  them  and  to  all  of  us  who  are  so  sadly 
bereaved. 


We  close  this  tribute  to  the  beloved  departed  with  the  consoling 
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words  of  the  poet— ‘All  shall  come  back  again.  Each  tie  of  pure  affec- 
tion shall  be  knit  again/ 

Signed:  G.  W.  Partridge, 

William  Culpepper, 

Committee/’ 

An  obituary,  written  by  her  pastor,  Rev.  W.  G.  Frazer,  expressive  of 
her  work,  was  published  at  the  time. 

These  four  brothers  all  served  the  full  time  during  the  Indian  trou- 
bles of  1836  and  were  stationed  in  and  around  Columbus  on  picket  and 
guard  duty  nearly  four  months. 

When  the  war-cloud  burst  upon  the  South  in  1861,  all  of  their  sons 
and  sons-in-law,  who  were  of  military  age  answered  the  call  and  made 
good  and  faithful  soldiers. 

Their  posterity  is  of  that  solid  material  well  fitted  by  nature  to  grap- 
ple hand  to  hand  with  the  stern  realities  of  a self-sustaining  and  self- 
reliant  life,  never  ambitious  for  that  which  lies  beyond  their  reach. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

A Unique  “ Diagnosis ” — John  (Spec)  Perry  Fruitage  Of  76  — Courtship 
Eighty-Five  Years  Ago  — Across  The  River  And  Back  — A Big  Fish  — 
Anedotes  — The  Bully  Of  The  Bullies  — Revolutionary  Incident—  A 
Novel  Piece  Of  Furniture. 

In  this  history,  the  reader  has  been  treated  with  a varied  “bill  of 
fare,”  in  which,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  monotony  when  the 
circumscribed  limits  of  the  field  from  which  material  is  to  be  gathered, 
is  considerable.  All  grades  of  character,  moving  in  all  spheres  of  action 
and  every  social  circle  have  been  represented  without  undue  reflection 
prejudice,  either  to  the  living  or  dead. 

My  notes  now  lead  to  a character  which  will  have  to  grade  itself,  for 
it  presents  itself  as  embracing  all  the  spheres  and  all  the  circles,  in  all 
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their  shades.  This  “diagnosis”  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  correct  by 
many  still  living,  when  they  read  the  reminiscences  of  John  (Spec)  Perry , 
born  in  Franklin  county,  N.  C.,  June  18th,  1769,  of  a wealthy  and  in- 
fluential family  of  English  descent.  He  was  old  enough  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period  to  retain  a distinct  recollection  of  many  incidents  of  the 
war  and  remembers  seeing  some  of  the  patriot  heroes  who  still  live  in 
history.  The  “Old  North  State,”  at  that  time  was  little  more  than  a wil- 
derness, except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cities,  sea-coast  and  wa- 
terways. At  the  close  of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  society  was  chaotic,  its 
labors  having  emerged  from  a seven  years  life  and  death-tug  for  liberty 
recognized  but  one  cardinal  principle  and  virtue— PATRIOTISM,  and 
all  failings,  sorrows  and  faults  which  did  not  challenge  patriotism,  were 
winked  at.  Education  was  at  a low  ebb,  and  that  which  was  available 
was  of  a low  grade  of  the  ebb.  And  for  many  years  which  followed,  even 
the  wealthier  classes  failed  to  appreciate  a higher  education  than  a crude 
knowledge  of  its  primary  elements,  embracing  “readin’,  writing  and 
rithmetic,  as  fur  as  the  rule  ’er  three.”  As  ridiculous  as  these  facts  sound 
to  the  educated  reader  of  to-day,  another  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of— 
that  the  men  of  that  day  planted  the  seed  and  nourished  the  infant 
growth  of  those  grand  and  glorious  principles,  the  fruitage  of  which  at 
the  first  centennial,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1875,  astonished  the  nation,  and 
at  the  Grand  Cotton  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  in  1884  and  1885, 
astonished  the  nations  of  the  whole  earth,  as  the  most  wonderful  de- 
velopment in  mechanics,  agriculture,  science  and  art  of  any  and  all  na- 
tions, in  any  and  all  ages  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


In  1799,  Mr.  Perry  married  Miss  Ruth  Strickland,  of  his  native 
State.  She  was  of  wealthy  parents  and  they  both  inherited  considerable 
property.  He  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  married  and  had  followed 
the  occupation  of  a farmer  which  was  adhered  to  all  his  life.  From  notes 
given  by,  and  conservations  had  with  his  descendants,  who  are  quite 
numerous  in  Lee  county,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  an  ample  crop 
of  “wild  oats”  was  sown  in  those  early  years— sufficiently  ample  to  last 
him  an  unequally  long  life.  And  it  is  supposed  that  he  succeeded  in 
reaping  them  all  himself.  It  was  from  the  associations  of  those  years 
that  he  found  the  convivial  habits  of  his  life  and  from  which  all  the 
objectionable  features  of  his  character  were  the  outcome.  A stream  of 
humor  and  pleasantry,  as  well  as  a steam  of  something  more  ardent,  ran 
through  all  he  said  and  did.  An  incident  is  given,  as  related  by  himself 
and  preserved  in  many  of  the  families  of  his  descendants,  as  having  oc- 
curred during  the  period  of  his  courtship  and  at  the  house  of  his  future 
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father-in-law,  which  may  be  captioned  Courtship  Eighty-Five  Years  Ago. 

Mr.  Strickland,  the  father  of  the  young  lady,  lived  in  a mansion  of 
two  stories,  hall  above  and  below,  a double  porch  in  front  with  stairs  on 
each  side  leading  above  from  without.  One  Saturday  evening  he  paid  the 
lady  a visit  and  on  reaching  the  house,  found  several  of  the  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  among  them  a rival,  who,  for  convenience,  I 
shall  call  Mr.  B.,  as  his  name  is  forgotten,  and  was  “hail  good  fellow 
well  met,”  both  as  to  “mine  host”  and  the  assembled  company.  The  eve- 
ning was  pleasantly  passed  in  telling  anecdotes,  cracking  jokes  and  other 
pastimes.  At  a late  hour,  when  these  began  to  play  out,  Mr.  Strickland, 
who  had  a supply  of  apple  cider,  the  product  of  his  own  orchard,  and 
which  had  been  freely  sampled  during  the  evening,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  amusement,  said: 

“Now  boys,  I’m  going  to  test  your  capacity.  I want  to  see  which  one 
of  you  can  drink  the  most  cider  and  not  get  tipsy.  I will  be  both  master 
of  ceremonies  and  umpire,  will  gauge  the  drinks  and  the  time  between 
drinks  and  will  decide  when  you  have  drank  enough.  Of  course  this  was 
agreeable  to  the  company  and  they  all  went  at  it  with  an  appetite  as 
though  they  had  not  tasted  cider  in  a week,  particularly  Mr.  Perry  and 
his  rival,  as  the  issue,  in  the  outset,  seemed  to  hang  between  these  two. 
In  the  “we  sma’  hours  anent  the  twall,”  after  they  had  drank  enough 
cider  to  answer  any  test  short  of  life  and  death,  they  were  “called  off.” 

Now  boys,  you  all  go  below,  and  the  one  who  walks  up  stairs  with- 
out staggering,  halting  or  touching  the  bannister,  is  the  winner. 

Mr.  Perry  doubted  his  capacity  to  drink  against  his  rival,  and  re- 
solving to  “win”  at  all  hazzards,  had  resorted  to  strategem,  walked  up  the 
stairs  with  ease  and  comfort  to  himself  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  com- 
pany-all but  Mr.  B.,  who  was  just  sober  enough  to  “run  the  gauntlett,” 
concluded  to  stroll  off  a little,  hoping  to  cool.  But  the  more  he  strolled 
off,  the  more  he  didn’t  cool  off  and  falling  in  a fence  corner,  dropped 
off  to  sleep.  The  company  at  the  house  waited  long  enough  to  conclude 
that  he  had  retired  from  the  contest,  retired  also.  The  next  morning, 
while  enjoying  themselves  in  the  upper  parlor,  one  of  the  party  ob- 
served something  unusual  down  the  lane,  near  the  fence.  A closer  inspec- 
tion betrayed  the  unfortunate  Mr.  B.,  and  the  unquestionable  condition 
he  was  in.  Mr.  Perry  and  the  ladies  were  watching  proceedings  from  a 
window,  when  he  said  to  the  prize  he  felt  sure  he  had  won: 
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“Now,  Miss  Ruth,  would  you,  or  any  other  young  lady,  marry  such 
a thing  as  that?” 

“No,”  with  a shudder,  “That  I wouldn’t.” 

And  in  due  time  Mr.  Perry  carried  off  the  prize. 

But  it  was  too  good  to  keep  and  it  soon  leaked  out  that  he  would 
have  been  in  quite  as  bad,  if  not  a worse  condition  than  his  discomfited 
rival  if  he  had  not  slyly  thrown  the  larger  portion  of  the  contents  of 
'each  glass  of  cider  he  pretended  to  drink  with  so  much  gusto,  over  his 
head  into  the  yard  below.  Consolation  was  offered  Mr.  B.,  in  the  old  add- 
age:  “All  is  fair  in  love  and  war.” 

How  long  Mr.  Perry  remained  in  his  native  State  is  not  definitely 
known.  He  came  to  Jasper  county  early  in  the  century,  and  in  that  lo- 
cality all  his  children  were  born.  About  1828,  he  moved  to  Muscogee 
county,  Ga.,  and  in  the  winter  of  1834  and  5,  came  to  what  was  then 
Russell  county,  and  settled  on  the  South  side  of  little  Uchee  and  built 
his  first  cabin  near,  or  in  the  yard  where  Mr.  Sheppard  Lawson  now 
lives,  opening  a considerable  clearing  in  1835.  The  Indians  were  all 
around  him,  and  he  had  not  occupied  his  new  home  many  weeks  before 
they  learned  that  he  and  all  he  possessed  had  to  be  respected.  Conse- 
quently, he  had  little  or  no  trouble  with  them  before  hostilities  began. 
In  the  winter  of  1835  and  6,  he  settled  a new  place  on  the  same  lot  of 
land,  which  is  now  marked  by  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Long.  It 
was  at  this  house  the  neighborhood  collected  when  the  alarm  was  raised 
by  the  Indian  massacres  on  the  big  Uchee  and  the  burning  of  the  stages 
on  Brush  creek,  the  second  week  in  May  1836,  and  from  here  the  refu- 
gees started  on  their  midnight  flight  across  the  Chattahoochee. 

Turning  his  back  to  a foe  was  a new  role  to  Mr.  Perry,  and  run- 
ning-even from  the  Indians— was  inconsistant  with  his  ideas  of  moral 
and  physical  courage,  and  he  resolved  not  to  do  it,  only  so  far  as  the 
safety  of  his  family  was  concerned.  When  the  refugee  party  left  his 
house,  he  went  with  them,  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  returning  im- 
mediately on  seeing  his  family  out  of  danger  and  comfortably  situated; 
and,  with  him  to  resolve,  settled  all  future  contingencies.  The  Indians 
had  no  time  to  raid  on  his  premises,  even  were  they  so  inclined,  which 
is  doubtful,  for  they  knew  the  man,  when  he  was  back  on  his  place, 
accompanied  only  by  two  negro  servants— a man  and  his  wife,  vigorous- 
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ly  engaged  in  clearing  his  newground,  watched  by  a faithful  dog  and 
protected  by  his  rifle,  which  always  stood  in  easy  reach. 

When  night  come,  he  locked  up  everything  securely  and  retired 
to  the  woods  where  he  slept,  remaining  indoors  at  mealtimes  and  dur- 
ing inclement  weather. 

One  day,  shortly  after  his  return,  while  his  cook  was  engaged  in 
“toneing  up”  his  rifle,  a shadow  suddenly  obscured  the  light  in  the  open 
door.  On  looking  up,  Mr.  Perry  discovered  a stout  Indian  approaching, 
who  placed  his  moccasined  foot  on  the  door-step  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  presence  of  any  one,  except  probably  the  cook,  of  whom,  he  had  no 
fear.  But  on  finding  himself  confronted  by  the  sturdy  backwoodsman 
with  rifle  in  hand  and  at  easy  rest,  he  went  back  on  his  national  Tepu 
tation  for  never  betraying  surprise,  and  uttering  the  characteristic  “ugh!” 
turned  upon  his  heels  and  got  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
Though  he  showed  “plenty  of  ‘sneak,’  there  was  no  fight-  in  him,  and 
Mr.  Perry  thought  it  both  prudent  and  humane  “not  to  shoot  the  cow- 
ardly dog.” 

The  next  “sneak”  did  not  escape  so  easily.  Mr.  Perry  had  a fish-trap 
in  what  is  now  known  on  Sturkey’s  mill  creek,  a short  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  little  Uchee.  One  morning,  just  at  the  break  of 
day  as  was  his  habit,  he  was  cautiously  approaching  his  trap,  when  he 
espied  an  Indian  stealing  his  fish.  Now,  the  old  pioneer  thought  this 
entirely  too  familiar  for  an  Indian,  especially  one  whose  people  had  de- 
clared war  against  him  and  had  driven  his  family  and  his  neighbors 
from  the  peacable  possession  of  their  houses.  A puff  of  smoke,  a sharp 
crack,  and  that  particular  trap  caught  a bigger  fish  and  of  a different 
species  from  that  which  it  was  set  for.  Mr.  Perry  went  quietly  about  his 
business.  On  reaching  the  house,  his  servant,  who  had  heard  the  report  of 
the  rifle,  enquired  what  he  had  shot  at.  His  master  replied:  “If  you  go  to 
the  fishtrap  and  look  down  stream,  you  may  find  an  Indian;  if  you  look 
up  stream,  you  won’t  find  him.” 

Whether  a report  of  this  circumstance  reached  his  friends  in 
Georgia,  creating  uneasiness  as  to  his  personal  safety,  is  not  stated. 
However,  a party  came  over  soon  after,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
sons,  and  after  much  and  long  persuasion,  prevailed  on  him  to  retire, 
protesting  all  the  time,  that  to  run,  and  from  an  Indian  at  that,  was 
the  first  cowardly  act  of  his  life. 
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The  irreproachable  old  backwoodsman,  now  sixty-six  years  old, 
remained  away  only  a few  days,  and  returned,  remaining  in  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession  of  his  house  until  the  return  of  his  family  and 
neighbors.  It  was  afterward  rumored  that  the  party  caught  stealing  his 
fish  was  a squaw.  On  hearing  this  rumor,  Mr.  Perry  said: 

'‘If  I had  known  or  even  thought  that  it  was  a hungry  squaw,  I 
would  not  have  shot;  and  if  it  was,  she  took  the  risk  herself.” 

And  it  is  not  positively  certain  that  the  shot  was  fatal. 

Mr.  Perry  was  one  of  the  few  succeeded  in  making  a fair  crop  of 
com  that  year  and  was  prepared  to  spare  to  those  who  were  less  fortun- 
ate. He  lived  at  the  place  he  settled  until  his  death  which  occurred  in 
January,  1859.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  many  years  before  the  last 
event  occurred,  that  he  ‘was  born  in  ’69,  was  married  in  ’99  and  would 
die  in  ’59;  and  so  he  did,  aged  ninety  years.  His  wife,  who  was  a faith- 
ful companion  for  nearly  fifty  years,  preceeded  him  about  eighteen 
years,  after  giving  him  ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  still  living'  except 
three:  Mr.  Strickland  Perry  died  in  Arkansas  in  1857;  Mrs.  Amaryllis 
Carlyle,  wife  of  the  late  Judge  W.  W.  Carlyle,  died  in  Opelika  in  1863 
and  Mr.  Willis  J.  Perry,  died  on  his  way  to  California,  during  the  “gold 
fever,”  about  1850,  and  was  buried  at  sea,  and  his  family  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  dead  except  a daughter,  the  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  C. 
Holifield,  of  Texas.  He  started  to  California  in  company  with  others  of 
his  friends,  from  Auburn. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

A Unique  “Diagnosis”— John  (Spec)  Perry  Fruitage  of  ’76— Courtship 
Eighty-Five  Years  Ago— Across  The  River  and  Back— A Big  Fish— Anec- 
dotes—The  Bully  of  the  Bullies— Revolutionary  Incident— A Novel 

Piece  of  Furniture. 

Those  now  living  are  Mrs.  Eliza  Stroud,  widow  of  the  late  Eli 
Stroud,  of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Brooks,  widow  of  the  late  Terrel 
Brooks,  of  Texas;  Mrs.  Patience  Vance,  widow  of  the  late  Mark  Vance, 
of  Arkansas;  Mr.  John  M.  Perry,  of  Arkansas;  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Ransom, 
widow  of  the  late  Reuben  Ransom,  of  Lee  county;  Mrs.  Rutha  M. 
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Mathews,  widow  of  the  late  Mathie  Mathews,  of  Lee  county  and  Mrs. 
Ann  J.  Nix,  widow  of  the  late  S.  Nix,  of  Butler  county,  Ala.;  one  son 
and  seven  daughters.  All  the  latter  are  widows,  and  at  an  advanced  age, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  Mrs.  Stroud,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 

Mr.  Perrys  posterity  at  this  date  is  supposed  to  number  but  little 
less  than  five  hundred.  At  his  death,  twenty-six  years  ago,  he  knew  that 
he  had  one  hundred  and  sixteen.— They  now  reach  the  sixth  genera- 
tion and  his  youngest  great-great-grandchild  in  Lee  County  at  this  writ- 
ing is  Mrs.  R.  W.  Dawkins,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dawkins, 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Vinson  and  great-grand  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Ransom.  This  young  lady  is  a little  more  than 
a year  old.  Mr.  Perry  joined  the  Primitive  Baptist  church  in  mid-life  and 
was  in  fellowship  with  that  communion  many  years.  Later,  he  volun- 
tarily left  it  and  joined  the  Missionary  Baptist  church,  holding  his  mem- 
bership at  Concord.  Still  later,  his  connection  with  this  was  severed.  - 
After  this,  he  claimed  to  be  a Universalist  and  died  in  that  faith.  Mr. 
Perry  lived  in  the  roughest  period  of  the  country’s  history  and  followed 
the  tide  of  early  emigration  from  Georgia  to  Alabama,  and  in  both  in- 
stances, close  upon  the  trail  of  the  red  man.  In  these  early  days  it  is 
natural  that  a man  of  his  temperment  and  habits  should  be  frequently 
brought  in  violent  contact  with  others  of  like  temperament  and  habits. 
But  it  appears  that  in  all  his  encounters,  he  cherished  no  mallice  or  bit- 
terness against  his  antagonist,  and  merely  indulged  in  a “civil  fight,  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing”  and  to  sustain  his  reputation  for  personal  courage 
which  remained  unimpeached  to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

Many  anecdotes  of  his  prowess  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his 
descendants.  On  one  occasion,  he,  with  a company  of  congenial  spirits, 
were  enjoying  themselves  at  a neighboring  grocery.  There  was  present 
also  an  old  man  and  lame.  This  old  man  was  the  but  of  the  company 
though  none  wished  to  injure  him.  A man  present  thought  Mr.  Perry 
a little  too  severe  in  his  sport  and  protested  against  it.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Perry,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  that  condition  described  as  “spoil- 
ing for  a fight,”  retorted: 

“Do  you  want  to  take  it  up?” 

No  sooner  was  the  “glove  thrown  down”  than  they  went  at  it;  and 
the  intruder  was  whipped  before  he  knew  how  it  was  done.  On  letting 
up  his  antagonist  and  shaking  hands  with  him,  which,  it  is  said,  he  of- 
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ten  did  on  such  occasions,  Mr.  Perry  discovered  that  he  had  whipped  the 
bully  of  the  neighborhood.  His  friends  warned  him  that  if  he  did  not 
look  sharp,  this  man  would  take  him  at  a disadvantage  when  he  least 
expected  it,  and  "use  him  up.”  Some  time  after  this,  there  was  a “chick- 
en fight”  to  come  off  at  a point,  some  forty  miles  away,  which  attracted 
the  sportsmen  and  others  whose  tastes  ran  in  that  line,  from  a large  cir- 
cumference of  the  country.  Mr.  Perry  was  there.  And  he  found  a motly 
crowd,  for  the  bullies  were  there;and  among  them,  his  old  antagonist, 
who  met  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner  and  introduced  him  to  the 
crowd  of  assembled  bullies  as  “the  only  man  that  ever  whipped  me.” 
Now,  it  appears  that  there  was  a man  present  who  had,  in  time  past, 
taken  a piece  from  the  noses  and  ears  of  half  the  bullies  on  the  ground, 
and  was  considered  the  "bully  of  the  bullies.”  While  this  novel  intro- 
duction was  going  on,  this  man  felt  that  his  reputation  was  at  stake,  and 
if  he  did  not  do  something  to  redeem  it,  and  that  pretty  quick,  it  would 
soon  vanish  in  thin  air.  So,  by  way  of  a friendly  banter,  he  challenged 
Mr.  Perry  thus: 

"Uncle  Spec,  you  can’t  whip  me.” 

This  was  enough  and  they  went  at  it  without  farther  parley.  And 
the  “bully  of  the  bullies”  was  whipped,  so  well  whipped  that  he  consider- 
ed it  rather  an  honor  than  otherwise. 

On  another  occasion,  and  the  only  one  on  which  he  indulged  in 
this  kind  of  patience  after  his  settlement  in  Alabama  "Uncle  Spec”— as 
he  was  now  universally  called— was  incautiously  challenged  by  one  of 
his  nephews.  It  was  at  a dining  and  all  were  supposed  to  be  in  a “convi- 
vial” mood.  While  at  table,  the  company  were  recounting  their  various 
contests  with  men,  each  concluding  his  adventure  with  the  remark: 

“And  I never  was  whipped  in  my  life.” 

Uncle  Spec  sat  quietly  enjoying  the  conversation  and  his  dinner, 
without  saying  anything  until  all  had  spoken,  when  he  spoke  up: 

“Well  boys  I am  the  oldest  man  in  the  crowd,  have  been  in  more 
fights  than  all  of  you  put  together,  and  I never  was  whipped.” 

Here,  his  nephew  ventured  to  say:  "Uncle  Spec,  I believe  I can 
whip  you.” 

“Do  you  wish  to  try  it?” 
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And  without  more  ado,  at  it  they  went.  And  if  friends  had  not  taken 
the  plucky  old  gentleman  off,  the  young  man  would  have  had  ample 
cause  to  rue  his  venture.  Uncle  Spec  was,  at  this  time  past  seventy,  and 
game  to  the  last. 

He  claimed  that  he  came  by  his  personal  courage  honestly,  in- 
heriting it  from  his  mother,  and,  to  illustrate  it,  handed  down  the  fol- 
lowing Incident  of  Revolutionary  Times. 

Mr.  Perry’s  father  was  a pronounced  whig  in  diose  times  and  sur- 
rounded by  a neighborhood  of  unscrupulous  tories.  Being  a man  of 
wealth,  it  was  supposed  by  them  that  he  had  a large  deposit  of  money 
in  the  house,  and  they  were  resolved  to  have  it.  One  night,  three  tories 
approached  the  house  for  this  purpose.  On  reaching  the  stables,  one  of 
the  party  was  detailed  to  have  three  horses  ready  to  carry  off  the  booty 
with  dispatch.  The  two,  supposing  that  they  were  strong  enough  to 
overcome  any  resistance  that  might  be  offered— went  on  to  the  house 
and,  to  their  surprise,  met  with  a much  warmer  reception  than  they  an- 
ticipated. They  were  about  to  overcome  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
father,  when  the  mother,  seeing  that  they  had  murder  as  well  as  robbery 
in  their  hearts,  resolved  to  mingle  in  the  conflict.  Suddenly  pushing  her 
husband  into  an  adjoining  room  and  closing  the  door  with  great  force 
to  shield  him  from  the  murderous  attack,  and  without  noticing  that  some 
of  his  finger’s  were  caught  in  the  jam  and  securely  held,  she  turned  to 
face  the  intruders,  with  all  her  patriot  blood  up  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
before  they  had  time  to  realize  what  a woman  could  and  would  do  in 
an  emergency,  they  found  themselves  pitched,  one  after  the  other,  head- 
foremost, through  an  open  window,  on  the  hard  ground,  several  feet 
below.  She  then  turned  to  find  her  husband  in  his  laughable  and  pain- 
ful predicament  and  released  him.  The  detail  at  the  stables,  on  seeing 
how  things  were  going  at  the  house,  stole  two  fine  horses  and  left  his 
friends  in  the  lurch.  The  robbers  were  so  badly  wounded  by  the  fall  from 
the  window,  that  they  were  easily  captured. 

Uncle  Spec  was  fond  of  lively  company,  enjoyed  humorous  anec- 
dotes, and  would  indulge  in  excentricity  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  a good  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense.  On  an  occasion,  some 
years  after  he  became  a widower,  and  his  friends  were  twiting  him  on 
the  subject  of  a second  marriage,  he  thought  he  would  give  them  a hook 
whereupon  to  hang  a joke. 
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There  was  a respectable  widow  lady  of  good  family  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  as  favorable  opportunity  afford,  he  approached  her  on  the 
subject. 

‘‘Mrs.  Blank,  I am  living  a lonesome  life  in  my  old  age,  and  you 
resemble  my  wife  so  much  that  you  make  me  think  of  her  every  time  I 
meet  you;  so  I thought  I would  ask  you  would  you  like  to  be  Mrs.  Perry.” 

Such  a proposition  was  not  agreeable  to  the  lady,  and  she  so  signi- 
fied. 


“Oh,  well;  we  will  make  a marriage  contract;  will  that  suit  you?” 

“No,  a marriage  contract  would  not  suit.” 

“Oh,  well;  if  it  wouldn’t  suit  you,  of  course  it  wouldn’t  suit  me;  and 
we  are  as  good  friends  as  before.” 

And  here,  he  thought  the  matter  would  end.  He  was  very  fond  of 
children  and  allowed  them  any  privileges;  consequently,  he  was  a gen- 
eral favorite  with  them,  as  he  was,  in  fact,  with  all  classes.  There  was  a 
country  school  a short  distance  from  his  house  and  he  met  the  school- 
children  often.  One  evening,  one  of  them,  a mischievous  young  miss, 
with  a merry  twinkle  in  her  eye,  accosted  him: 

“Uncle  Spec,  when  are  you  coming  over  to  our  house?  You  haven’t 
been  to  see  us  in  ever  so  long.” 

“I  don’t  go  about  much  now.  Old  folks  like  me  ought  to  stay  at 
home.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  come  over  pretty  soon;  Grandma  says  she’s 
willing  to  change  her  name!” 

Uncle  Spec  Perry  was  a man  of  note  all  his  unusually  long  life,  not 
only  for  his  pecuiar  habits  and  excentrieties,  but  as  well  for  his  unsul- 
lied honor  and  unimpeachable  integrity;  consequently  his  friends  were 
not  confined  to  his  immediate  circle,  but  reached  to  all  classes,  and  it  is 
remembered  that  benevolence  was  a prominent  feature  of  his  character, 
and  as  contradictory  as  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is  known  that  he  was  a 
constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  a very  retentive  memory  kept  his 
mind  well  stored  with  scripture  lore. 
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He  was  a mason  and  at  various  times  in  his  life,  filled  every  office 
in  his  lodge,  being  well  versed  in  the  sublime  mysteries  of  this  honorable 
and  ancient  fraternity.  He  retained  his  extraordinary  vigor  of  both  body 
and  mind  to  the  last,  being  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  with  ease  and 
comfort,  several  miles,  to  visit  his  children  and  grand-children,  only  a few 
weeks  before  his  death. 

The  crowning  eccentricity  of  his  life  was  in  ordering  his  coffin.  In 
1852,  when  he  was  83  years  old  and  seven  years  before  his  death,  he 
rode  to  Salem  and  requested  Mr.  McCarthy,  an  excellent  workman  of 
the  place,  to  make  his  coffin.  It  was  a novel  job  to  make  a man’s  coffin, 
at  his  own  order,  while  he  was  still  in  good  health,  and  supposing  that 
a practical  joke  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  order,  was  rather  slow  in  going 
about  it.  In  due  time,  Uncle  Spec  called  again,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  no  coffin  ready.  He  now  repeated  the  order  in  terms  which  left  no 
cause  to  doubt  his  being  in  earnest.  His  measure  was  carefully  taken  with 
the  promise  that  it  should  be  finished  in  a given  time,  provided  the 
material  could  be  procured. 

“Now,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “it  must  be  made  of  black  walnut, 
stained  to  a bright  mahogany  color  and  highly  polished,  and  it  must  be 
lined  as  I direct  and  well  finished.  If  it  don’t  fit  me,  don’t  expect  any 
pay;  but  if  it  fits  and  is  all  right  every  other  way,  I will  pay  you  what- 
ever you  may  think  proper  to  charge.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  knew  to  be  a man  to  his  word;  the  walnut  plank  was 
furnished— probably  by  Mr.  Thomas  Atha— and  the  coffin  finished  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  letter  of  the  order.  When  it  was  carried  home, 
Uncle  Spec  got  into  it,  straightened  out,  and  crossing  his  hands  across 
his  breast,  asked  the  bystanders  how  it  fitted.  The  answer  being  satis- 
factory, the  charges  were  promptly  paid.  This  novel  piece  of  furni- 
ture was  kept  in  the  house,  under  the  bed,  covered  with  a soft  blanket, 
until  the  subject  was  ready  for  it;  and  was  a safer  receptacle  for  his  to- 
bacco than  locks  and  bars,  for  where  is  the  negro  who  would  go  to  a 
coffin  to  steal  tobacco! 

In  Uncle  Spec’s  day  the  Perry  stock  was  numerous  and  “John”  was 
a favorite  family  name;  consequently,  there  were  several  John  Perrys; 
and  to  avoid  confusion,  they  were  nic-named  for  some  prominent  per- 
sonal peculiarity.  One  had  red  hair  and  was  called  “Red  John;”  another 
was  of  a dark  complexion  and  had  black  hair,  which  secured  for  him 
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the  name  of  “Black  John;”  a third,  from  his  compact  build,  was  known 
as  “Busky  John”  and  Mr.  Perry,  on  account  of  his  freckled  complexion, 
answered  to  the  name  of  “Speckled  John,”  or  “Uncle  Spec,”  and  he  was 
scarcely  known  by  any  other  name. 

His  posterity  represent  him  in  every  Southern  State  and  are  found 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  and  in  all  the  trades  and  professions,  and  as  his 
noble  qualities  of  heart  and  redeeming  traits  far  overbalanced  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  his  character,  they  are  justly  proud  of  their  an- 
cestry, and  many  generations  will  be  born  and  pass  away  before  the 
memory  of  Uncle  Spec  will  fade  and  his  name  cease  to  be  a household 
word. 

He  was  buried  with  the  honors  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  with  the 
square  and  compass— symbols  of  his  favorite  Order— resting  upon  his 
breast;  and  it  was  his  wish— and  it  was  complied  with— that  there  should 
be  nothing  black  about  his  coffin;  as  he  had  “never  committed  a black 
deed.” 

I visited  the  resting  place  of  this  venerable  patriarch,  in  January, 
1885  and  found  it  on  the  summit  of  an  almost  perfect  natural  mound, 
rising  about  twenty  feet  from  the  surrounding  country,  the  assent  being 
abrupt  from  all  sides  except  the  north,  from  which  side  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  the  spur  of  a hill.  It  is  known  as  the  Perry  Burying  ground  and 
is  five  miles  south  of  Salem  and  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Mr. 
William  Long’s  residence.  No  monument  marks  any  of  the  graves,  but 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  s are  surrounded  by  a roofed  picket.  There  are  about 
twenty  other  graves,  one  of  which  is  that  of  Mr.  Mathio  Mathis.  The 
entire  lot  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  enclosed. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

The  Uchee  Country  — Captain  John  McTyeire  — Jim  Henry  — Bishop 
H.  N.  McTyeire  — Henry  L.  McTyeire  — Master  And  Servant. 

My  notes  lead  me  back  to  the  "Uchee  country,”  near  what  is  now 
Uchee  postoffice  in  Russell  county.  As  stated  in  an  early  chapter  from 
the  virgin  fertility  of  the  soil  and  by  the  energetic  character  of  its 
settlers,  this  neighborhood  increased  rapidly  in  wealth,  the  tide  setting  in 
about  1837  and  continued  to  flow,  without  any  sign  of  abatement  until 
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1861— the  first  year  of  the  war— at  which  date,  it,  with  the  entire  South, 
was  checked,  and  it  may  be  added  that  few  rural  districts,  retired  as  it 
was,  from  the  seat  of  strife,  suffered  more  seriously  from  its  effects.  Situ- 
ated as  it  was  also,  in  the  “black  belt”  of  Russell  county,  the  demorali- 
zation of  society  and  labor  was  disastrously  felt  and  the  reconstruction 
of  the  latter  has  been  very  slow.  Within  the  last  five  years,  a favorable 
change  has  taken  place,  indicating  a reaction  towards  the  prosperity  of 
the  “olden  time.”  This  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  generation  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil  now  coming  on  and  better  qualified  by  education 
and  association,  to  treat  with  the  labor  element  in  a state  of  “freedom  be- 
fore the  law,”  with  profit  to  both  parties,  than  those  who  preached  them, 
and,  still,  the  generation  of  freedmen  now  coming  on,  cannot  be  claimed 
as  an  improvement  upon  their  predecessors,  though  the  cause  cannot  be 
traced  to  either.  But  the  tide  is  changing  even  among  them,  and  the  out- 
look for  both  races  is  far  more  cheerful  than  at  any  period  since  the  war. 
And  these  latter  observations  may  be  applied  to  the  entire  South. 


Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  Uchee  postoffice  neighborhood  was 
Captain  John  McTyeire,  a typical  South  Carolinian,  born  in  Edgfield 
District,  about  1792.  He  was  raised  and  received  what  education  he  had, 
in  his  native  State,  and  when,  in  1819,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  A. 
Nimmons  and  settled  in  Barneville  District.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  the  fourth  decade,  a party  of  advanced  ideas  for  the  times,  arose 
in  South  Carolina,  in  opposition  to  President  Jackson's  administration. 
From  available  papers,  I find  that  Capt.  McTyeire  was  what  was  termed 
a “nulifier”  in  those  days,  and  a recognized  leader  among  his  people,  em- 
bracing a majority  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State.  A company  was  or- 
ganized in  his  District  and  he  was  placed  in  command,  holding  itself  in 
readiness  to  respond  on  behalf  of  State  rights,  in  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  This  gave  the  title  of  Captain,  which  he  carried  all  his 
life. 


In  1837,  when  the  country  was  new  and  the  footprints  of  the  red 
man  were  still  visible,  Capt.  McTyeire,  then  about  39  years  of  age,  emi- 
grated to  Russell  county  and  settled  three  miles  northwest  of  the  Uchee 
postoffice.  There  was  still  a number  of  the  Indians  of  the  Uchee  tribe 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  lingering  in  the  locality,  loath  to  leave  their  native 
hills  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  among  whom,  of  note,  was  the 
famous  Jim  Henry,  of  whom,  the  following  incident  is  related: 

Horses  of  all  grades  were  scarce  and  commanded  a high  price.  A 
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large  drove  of  “Indian  ponies”  ranged  on  the  Uchee,  just  above  Big 
Swamp,  where  the  cane  was  unusually  rank.  These  ponies  were  small, 
but  remarkably  tough  and  servicable  beyond  their  promise,  though  in- 
clined to  be  vicious.  Capt.  McTyeire,  standing  in  need  of  a horse,  met 
Jim  Henry  and  made  a trade  with  him,  purchasing  one  of  these  wiery 
little  ponies.  Paddy  Carr  was  also  still  in  the  country,  using  his  influence 
in  persuading  the  remaining  fragment  of  his  people  to  emigrate  to  their 
reservation,  according  to  the  treaty.  Jim  Henry  finally  left.  Forty  years 
after,  while  Bishop  H.  N.  McTyeire  was  on  his  annual  round  of  con- 
ference visitations,  embracing  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  Jim  Henry 
far  advanced  in  years,  met  the  Bishop,  introduced  himself,  and  in  the 
conversation  which  followed,  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  selling  the  pony 
to  his  father,  with  many  other  incidents  of  the  Captians’  frontier  life  in 
Russell  county.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Jim  Henry  was  the  sup- 
posed leader  in  the  Roanoke  massacre  in  1836.  After  his  emigration,  he 
was  brought  under  the  influence  of  a higher  and  purer  moral  code,  in- 
troduced by  the  missionaries  finally  embracing  Christianity.  After  his 
conversion,  he  became  a consistent  and  zealous  Christian,  often  exercis- 
ing in  public  and  using  his  influence  towards  the  advancement  of  his 
people  in  Christian  civilization.  His  death  occurred  about  three  years  ago. 

Capt.  McTyeire  s first  settlement  in  Russell  was  not  made  with  a 
view  of  permanency,  and  was  used  more  as  an  “observatory,”  from  which 
he  inspected  the  surrounding  country.  In  less  than  a year,  he  found  a 
location  to  suit  him,  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  and  settled  for  life, 
about  three  miles  South  of  Uchee  postoffice. 

Here  he  lived  and  prospered,  in  due  course  of  time  superseding  the 
primitive  log  cabins  with  a large  two  story  residence,  which  still  stands, 
occupied  by  one  of  his  children.  I have  stood  on  the  porch  of  this  resi- 
dence and  with  a glass  which  always  hung  in  the  hall  for  use  when 
wanted,  and  seen  distinctly,  horsemen  riding  nearly  three  miles  away; 
and  the  flies  which  were  switched  away  by  the  horses  tails  were  visible 
to  a good  eye.  The  view  from  this  house,  towards  the  north  and  west 
was  unusally  attractive  and  proverbially  beautiful. 

A family  of  nine  children  clustered  around  the  hearthstone  and 
worshipped  at  its  altar  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  One  son  and  four 
daughters  are  now  dead.  Henry  L.  McTyeire,  who  lived  eight  miles 
north  of  Clayton,  in  Barbour  county,  died  at  the  family  homestead,  in 
1859,  only  a few  days  after  the  death  of  his  father:  Mrs.  Caroline  Ivey, 
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wife  of  Maleki  Ivey  died  at  the  family  homestead,  in  1879;  Mrs.  Jane 
H.  Hurt,  first  wife  of  the  late  William  C.  Hurt,  died  in  Opelika,  April 
the  5th,  1862;  Mrs.  Emily  L.  Harris,  first  wife  of  Rev.  R.  II.  Harris,  died 
near  Oak  Bowery,  in  1877  and  Miss  Cornelia  H.  McTyeire,  died  Aug. 
3rd,  1851,  at  the  family  homestead. 

Henry  L.,  the  eldest  son,  is  remembered  by  the  living  as  a very 
successful  man,  who,  at  his  death  was  on  the  road  to  vast  wealth,  con- 
fining his  business  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  its  legitimate  branches. 
He  made  money  with  ease,  he  made  it  rapidly  and  he  made  it  honestly, 
had  many;  and  it  was  affecting  to  witness  their  sorrow  at  his  death.  He 
had  many;  an  dit  was  affecting  to  witness  their  sorrow  at  his  death.  He 
was  among  relatives,  at  the  home  place,  and  away  from  his  servants 
when  he  died.  His  brother-in-law,  Hon.  John  T.  Harris,  of  Opelika, 
who  afterwards  administered  his  estate,  carried  his  saddle  horse  home. 
On  reaching  the  negro  quarters,  an  old  servant,  on  seeing  his  young 
masters  horse,  threw  his  arms  around  the  dumb  beast’s  neck  and  wept 
like  a child.  And  this  was  but  a sample  of  the  sadness  with  which  his 
death  was  received  by  his  well-cared  for  and  faithful  people.  He  never 
married  and  his  estate  was  distributed  among  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Those  living  at  this  writing  are  Holland  N.  McTyeire,  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  south,  residing  in  Nashville,  John  C.  Mc- 
Tyeire, of  Macon  county,  Ala.;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Harris,  wife  of  I Ion. 
John  T.  Harris,  of  Opelika  and  William  C.  McTveire,  at  the  home 
place. 

Of  Bishop  McTyeire,  now  the  senior  of  Episcopal  College  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  south;  it  is  known  that  his  reputation  has  reached  wher- 
ever an  intelligent  language  is  spoken;  and  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood. 

Capt.  McTyeire  died  July  13th,  1859,  and  Mrs.  McTyeire  followed 
him,  April  21st,  1861.  Neat  monuments  mark  their  resting  place,  in 
the  family  graveyard,  near  the  house  they  built  and  roof-tree  from  which 
all  their  children  went  out.  Several  other  members  of  the  family  are 
buried  there  and  this  ‘garden  of  the  dead”  afford  evidence  that  their 
names  are  recorded  on  memory’s  tablet. 

Capt.  McTyeire  was  of  Scotch  ancestry.  Distinctive  national  traits 
from  the  land  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  do  not  disappear  in  a generation 
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and  they  could  be  recognized  in  the  Captain  at  a glance.  His  life  devel- 
oped firmness  illustrated  in  humanity— a beautiful  combination  of  the 
oak  and  the  willow.  In  something,  he  would  be  uprooted  before  he 
would  give  way,  while  in  others  he  would  gracefully  bend  to  the  pres- 
sure from  the  force  of  circumstances  and  respect  to  the  opinion  of  others, 
only  to  react  when  the  pressure  was  removed. 


He  was  not  an  educated  man  in  the  sense  the  word  is  generally  used, 
but  his  strong  common  sense  supplied  deficiencies  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Mrs.  McTyeires  education  was  of  a higher  grade  and  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  either  to  say  that  she  was  the  power  and  he  was  the  lever 
in  the  education  of  their  children— in  fact,  in  all  success  in  life,  for 
they  worked  in  harmony. 


Capt.  McTyeire  joined  the  church  early  in  life  and  was  a practi- 
cal Christian  of  the  Weslyan  type.  He  never  aspired  to  office,  but  was  a 
recognized  leader  at  home  and  abroad,  in  social  and  religious  circles, 
good  examples  and  liberal  means. 


Settling  in  the  country  early,  everything  that  contributed  to  its  de- 
velopment had  to  be  organized,  and  in  the  outcome  everything  bore 
the  impress  of  his  mind  and  heart.  The  place  of  public  worship  was 
Lichee  Chapel,  which  he  assisted  in  erecting  and  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  country  churches  in  the  country  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
has  not  been  without  a pastor  forty-five  consecutive  years.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bishop,  whose  house  is  the  whole  south  and  whose  work 
embraces  the  whole  earth,  Capt.  McTyeires  posteritv  do  not  reach  be- 
yond East  Alabama,  and  are  of  the  best  elements  of  society  wherever 
found. 


The  wave  set  in  motion  by  the  lives  of  this  excellent  couple  is 
widening  and  will  continue  to  expand  until  it  lashes  the  shore  of 
eternity. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

Wacoochee  Valley  — Mr.  Nathan  Pitts  — The  First  Mill  On  W acoochee 
Creek  — “Cold  Saturday  And  Sunday ” — Narrow  Escape 
From  Death  By  Freezing. 

Though  considerable  space  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  little 
burg  of  Wacoochee  Valley  and  the  “region  round  about.”  There  are  yet 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  which  must  be  answered  in  his- 
tory. All  of  the  old  pioneers  of  this  locality,  dating  their  settlement  prior 
to  the  Creek  war,  who  have  thus  far  passed  under  review,  have  also 
passed  from  the  scene  of  action. 

There  is  a living  representative  still  upon  the  stage,  whom  I had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  interviewing  at  his  residence,  half  mile 
east  of  the  village,  in  November,  1884,  which  place  has  been  a con- 
spicuous roadmark  to  travelers  for  fifty  years. 

Nathan  Pitts , a native  of  Newbery  District,  S.  C.,  was  born  in  1814. 
When  only  two  years  of  age,  his  father  emigrated  to  Jones  county,  Ga. 
This  was  in  1816  and  the  interior  of  Georgia,  at  that  date,  was  an  un- 
broken forest,  and  the  Indians  had  scarely  began  to  think  seriously  of 
retireing  in  a body  before  the  advancing  tide  of  emigration.  Hence,  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  were  cast  in  the  blazed  trail  of  the  advance  guard 
of  civilization. 

Mr.  Pitt’s  education  was  liberal  for  the  times  but  not  classical  and 
he  inhabited  a small  patrimony  from  the  paternal  estate.  In  1835,  when 
21  years  of  age,  he  married  Mrs.  Eliza  Worthen,  ne  Baker,  a sister  of 
the  late  Hon.  B.  H.  Baker.  This  was  in  Monroe  county,  Ga.,  where  he 
first  started  out  in  life  as  a farmer,  remaining  in  the  county  only  one  year 
after  marriage.  In  the  winter  of  1835-6,  he  emigrated  to  Lee  county,  Ala- 
bama, and  opened  the  settlement  where  he  now  lives,  on  the  east  side 
of  Wacoochee  creek  and  built  his  first  cabins  near  the  stream  and  about 
a mile  from  its  mouth.  This  first  settlement  was  in  sight  of  his  present 
residence,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  most  populous  In- 
dian community  on  the  river  for  miles  above  and  below,  which  was 
known  as  Wacoochee  Town  and  gave  the  name  to  the  bold  creek  which 
flowed  through  it,  and  also  to  the  once  flourishing  village  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  local  trade  for  early  settlers  during  a period  of  twenty  years 
and  where  a small  business  is  still  conducted. 
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In  addition  to  his  farming  interests,  Mr.  Pitts  mill  enterprise  on  the 
creek,  being  assisted  in  the  venture  with  his  brother-in-law,  Col.  Baker. 
This  first  mill  was  a crude  affair,  but  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people  at  that  early  date.  It  had  just  commenced  grinding  when  the 
troubles  of  1836  came  upon  the  settlement,  and  being  near  a populous 
town  of  Creeks,  in  sight  of  whose  dancing  ground,  where  they  had  ap- 
pointed a certain  date  to  dance  the  final  “wardance,”  before  making  an 
attack  upon  the  whites,  I am  taking  these  notes— the  settlers  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  a marked  change  in  the  behavior  of  their  red  neighbor, 
became  alarmed  in  time  and  refugeed  then  across  the  river.  It  afterwards 
developed  that  if  they  had  delayed  their  departure  only  a few  hours,  they 
would  all  have  been  massacred,  as  a plan  had  been  laid  for  that  purpose, 
which,  according  to  the  plan,  was  to  be  known  to  but  few  of  the  Indians 
themselves  until  the  very  hour  of  the  contemplated  attack.  But  the  lead- 
ing whites  were  mysteriously  warned  and  escaped  with  their  families  in 
time.  The  Indians  discovering  their  movements  checkmated  before  they 
had  committed  themselves  by  overt  acts  in  the  neighborhood,  remained 
very  quiet  and  refrained  from  pillage  and  destruction  of  property,  dur- 
ing the  entire  trouble.  And  it  is  stated  by  some  who  were  contemporaries 
to  the  settlement  were  really  ignorant  of  this  movement  of  their  chiefs, 
and  had  the  credit  of  being  friendly  to  the  whites.  Mr.  Jonathan  Benton, 
mentioned  in  a former  chapter,  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Indians 
and  did  not  leave  the  country  during  the  troubles.  It  was  supposed  by 
some  of  the  better  informed  that  the  mysterious  warning  to  the  settlers 
came  from  him.  But  the  Indians  never  suspected  him,  and  he  remained 
on  good  terms  with  them  as  long  as  they  tarried  in  the  country. 


Mr.  Pitt’s  experience  with  the  Indians,  before,  during  and  after  the 
trouble,  was  of  the  most  friendly  nature  and  he  never  had  any  trouble 
with  them.  In  leaving  the  country,  he  fell  in  with  the  Cox  brothers  and 
crossed  the  river  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  them.  During  the  two 
months’  absence  of  his  family,  Mr.  Pitt’s  engaged  in  military  service  as 
a member  of  Col.  Baker’s  company  of  Home  Guards,  which  was  being 
used  in  patrolling  the  settlement  and  protecting  the  settlement  and  pro- 
tecting the  homes  and  property  of  the  absent  people. 


On  returning  with  their  families,  the  settlers  found  everything  just 
as  they  left  it,  suffering  only  from  neglect,  Mr.  Pitt’s  had  about  30  acres 
of  newground  and  Indian  bottoms  planted  when  he  left,  all  of  which 
failed  to  make  more  than  40  bushels  of  corn,  from  want  of  cultivation. 
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Col.  Baker  lived  at  that  time  on  the  hill  nearly  opposite  the  mill,  and 
near  where  the  miller’s  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Alex  Leggett,  now 
stands.  These  cabins  were  built  in  1835,  and  no  vestige  of  them  is  visi- 
ble. The  land  on  which  the  mill  property  now  stands  embraced  at  first 
only  100  acres,  purchased  from  Mr.  Ellis,  at  a cost  of  $1000,  and  had 
passed  through  two  other  hands  before  reaching  Mr.  Ellis.  After  the  pur- 
chase from  Mr.  Ellis,  the  balance  of  the  half  section  was  added,  the 
whole  costing  $4200.  Mr.  Pitts  had  a family  of  servants  at  this  time  and 
wishing  to  devote  all  his  time  and  energies  to  agriculture,  disposed  of  his 
mill  interest  to  Col.  Baker,  who  held  it  two  years  and  sold  out  to  Mr. 
Jordan,  who  materially  improved  the  property,  built  a substancial  mill 
house  and  sold  out  to  Mr.  William  Davis,  who  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Olive. 
Mr.  Olive  held  it  but  a short  time  and  it  passed  to  Dr.  Mall.  The  war 
came  on  and  weekened  the  money  nerve  to  the  extent  that  decaying  and 
perishable  property  suffered  for  want  of  repairs.  The  mill  went  down, 
was  washed  out  by  freshets  and  ceased  to  be  a mill.  After  the  war,  Mr. 
Mall  having  moved  away,  the  mill  seat  and  two  or  three  acres  of  land 
were  sold  to  meet  taxes  due  on  it  and  were  purchased  by  a company  com- 
posed by  Capt.  J.  F.  Powledge  and  the  McCullough  brothers,  for  about 
$60.00.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  allowed  by  law  for  the  redemption 
of  lands  sold  for  taxes,  the  mill  property  was  substancially  reconstructed, 
and  for  nearly  fifteen  years  was  known  as  Poweledge’s  mill.  Mr.  Stevens 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  his  copartners.  After  this,  Mr.  Powledge  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Calvin  and  Bryant  McCullough,  who 
are  the  present  proprietors.  It  is  now  considered  a valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty, known  as  McCullough’s  mill,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  value 
of  the  property  and  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try would  be  enhanced  if  there  was  a substancial  bridge  spanning  the 
creek  at  this  point,  as  there  are  few  crossing  in  the  county  where  the 
necessities  of  the  surroundings  more  urgently  demand  it.  About  1860, 
Mr.  Pitts  sold  his  first  land  purchase  to  Mr.  Asbery  Sturkey,  for  $1,300.00, 
and  purchased  the  adjoining  property— East— from  Mr.  Porter  Meadows, 
embracing  half  section,  at  $3,200.00.  The  residence  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Pitts  was  built  by  Mr.  Meadows  about  1858,  and  was  considered  in 
those  days  an  improvement  on  the  pioneer  style  of  architecture,  standing 
on  rising  ground,  with  a noble  park  of  forest  oaks  in  front  and  catches 
the  eye  from  a distance  at  every  approach.  It  is  in  good  preservation. 
Mrs.  Pitts,  after  a happy  campanionship  of  twenty-three  years,  giving 
her  three  children,  died  in  1858,  in  communion  with  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South  of  which  she  had  lived  a faithful  member  for  many  years,  and 
her  dust  lies  beneath  a slab  in  the  family  cemetery  near  the  old  home- 
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stead.  These  children  are  all  living— Mrs.  Martha  Slater,  wife  of  Mr. 
John  Slater  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pitts,  in  Texas,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Jones,  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Jones,  in  Elmore  County  Alabama. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Pitts  married  Miss  Lucinda  Webb,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Pope  Webb,  of  Lee  County,  and  three  daughters  have  made  sunshine 
dance  through  the  lengthening  shadows  of  advancing  years.  Mrs.  Ophelia 
Jones,  wife  of  Mr.  William  T.  Jones,  of  Lee  county;  Miss  Loisia  Pitts  and 
Miss  Lucy  Pitts,  the  two  latter  still  making  bright  the  parental  home. 


Mr.  Samuel  Pitts,  the  only  son,  was  but  a youth,  at  school,  in  Troup 
county,  Ga.,  when  the  war-cloud  burst  upon  the  South  in  1861.  Though 
but  a school  boy  in  his  teens,  he  heard  his  native  hearthstone  and  laying 
aside  his  books,  he  answered,  too  khis  musket  and  marched  to  the  front. 
He  was  wounded  several  times  during  his  service  and  will  carry  the  scars 
halting  to  the  end  of  life.  He  represents  his  father  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Pitts  attached  himself  to  the  Methodist  Church  about  thirty- 
years  ago,  under  the  ministry  of  the  venerable  Rev.  John  Crowell,  and 
the  period  is  also  marked  by  the  conversions  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  Gibson,  McKizzic,  Cook  and  Maddox  families,  all  of  whom  have 
passed  away,  but  are  represented  in  the  county  by  their  posterity  to  the 
third  generation.  This  revival  occurred  at  a little  schoolhouse  which 
stood  about  half  mile  northwest  of  Wacoochee  valley,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded later  by  a framed  church  which  has  passed  away.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pitts  now  worship  at  Dickinsons  Chappel,  near  Mechanicsville. 


Mr.  Pitts’  recollection  of  the  olden  time,  associated  with  the  Indian 
occupation  of  the  country  the  few  months  he  was  heie  before  the  out- 
break in  May,  1836,  is  vivid,  and  it  is  very  entertaining  to  listen  to  his 
observations  of  the  aborigines,  their  customs,  habits  and  mode  of  living. 
He  has  always  extended  a gracious  invitation  to  their  national  game  and 
festival,  ball-play  and  green  corn  dance,  and  was  received  with  marked 
consideration  and  courtesy.  As  before  remarked  the  scene  of  these  sports 
and  pastimes  is  in  open  view  from  the  residence.  The  “Town  house” 
and  “council  pole”  stand  a little  farther  North.  He  remembers  that  on  a 
festive  occasion,  the  dancers  were  “harrassed”  for  the  fun  and  one  of 
the  most  necessary  requirements  for  a graceful  dancer  and  player  was  a 
string  of  highland  tarrapin  shells,  twelve  on  each  leg,  strung  so  as  to 
reach  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  These  shells,  enclosing  small  pebbles. 
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made  a mighty  rattling  and  he  who  could  make  the  most  noise  was  con- 
sidered the  best  dancer  and  player. 

I will  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  about  this  time,  in  which  he  was  an  actor,  and  on  which  oc- 
casion he  gratefully  acknowledges  Mr.  Jonathan  Benton  as  the  agent  in 
the  hand  of  God,  in  rescuing  him  and  one  of  his  friends  from  death  by 
freezing,  and  as  this  incident  was  furnished  to  me  in  manuscript  some 
weeks  after  the  above  notes  was  taken,  I will  give  it  to  the  reader  in  Mr. 
Pitts’  own  words: 

“I  was  a very  old  man,  yet  I will  attempt  to  relate  something  of  the 
cold  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  February,  1835,  two  of  the  coldest  days 
we  have  on  record.  One  Sunday  morning,  about  9 o’clock,  a gentleman 
named  Escoe,  myself  and  the  ferryman,  attempted  to  cross  the  Chatta- 
hoochee river  at  a point  sixteen  miles  above  Columbus  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Wacoochee  creek.  The  river  was  high  from  recent  rains 
and  the  wind  was  very  strong.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  poles  used  in  guiding  and  propelling  the  flat  would 
not  reach  the  bottom,  so  deep  was  the  water,  and  the  water  froze  on  the 
poles  so  rapidly  that  they  soon  became  to  heavy  to  handle  and  were  laid 
aside  as  useless  for  any  purpose.  The  river  being  very  full  and  there  be- 
ing no  means  to  guide  the  flat,  I was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  we  were 
in  iminent  peril.  The  ferryman  had  a small  bateau  tied  to  the  flat  and 
supposing  that  we  would  be  lost,  he  leaped  into  it,  cut  the  rope  which 
held  it  to  the  flat  and  left  us.  I thought  then,  and  I think  now,  after  a 
lapse  of  fifty  years,  that  we  floated  down  the  river  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  came  near  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  a friendly  rock 
which  checked  the  rapid  rate  of  the  flat  with  a terribl  eshock  and  against 
which  it  lodged.  We  were  now  two  miles  below  where  we  started.  The 
flat  was  in  danger  of  filling  with  water  every  moment,  as  the  waves  were 
running  three  and  sometimes  four  feet  high.  I knew  that  we  would  be 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  river  until  we  froze,  or  some  one  rescued  us. 
There  were  but  very  few  people  in  the  country  and  but  one  man,  Jona- 
than Benton,  who  know  anything  about  managing  the  flat.  I had  a 
horse  aboard  and  we  had  decided  that  if  no  one  came  to  our  rescue  be- 
fore sunset  we  would  kill  him  and  wrap  up  in  his  hide,  to  keep  from 
freezing.  My  friend,  Mr.  Escoe,  lost  his  hat  while  we  were  floating  down 
the  river  and  he  suffered  more  from  cold  than  I did.  We  kept  up  a con- 
versation until  one  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Escoe  ceased  talking  and  sat  down 
behind  some  planks  he  had  piled  up.  I did  not  know  the  cause  of  his 
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silence  but  supposed  that  he  had  grown  despondent  and  did  not  wish 
to  talk.  I spoke  to  him  several  times,  but  received  no  reply.  The  poor 
man  was  actually  freezing  to  death. 

About  a half  hour  before  sunset,  I discribed  a small  boat  coming 
from  the  western  bank,  to  rescue.  There  was  but  one  man  in  it,  and  that 
man  the  only  one  on  the  river  or  in  the  country  who  was  qualified,  or 
had  the  courage  to  render  assistance— Jonathan  Benton.  The  little  boat 
with  its  brave  guide,  went  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  flat.  It 
was  impossible  to  approach  it  direct,  and  commenced  slowly  and  labor- 
iously bresting  the  waves  towards  us,  while  it  appeared  that  every  wave 
that  struck  the  little  craft  wmild  engulf  it.  The  first  effort  did  not  reach 
us,  and  Mr.  Benton  suffered  his  boat  to  fall  back  about  fifty  yards.  Anoth- 
er effort  brought  him  within  thirty  feet  of  us,  where  the  water  rushing 
around  the  rock  and  dashing  three  feet  high,  checked  him  again  and  he 
began  to  despair  reaching  the  flat  calling  out  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  save  us,  and  the  little  boat  began  to  fall  back  again.  But  to  leave 
two  men  to  freeze  to  death,  which  certainly  would  have  been  the  result, 
was  more  than  Mr.  Benton  could  get  his  consent  to  do,  and  pausing  a 
moment  as  if  to  reflect  and  gather  strength,  resolved  to  make  another 
and  a final  effort,  which  proved  successful,  the  huge  waves  parting,  as  if 
by  a Divine  Power,  opening  a passage  between,  by  which  he  reached  the 
flat  in  safety. 

It  was  now  about  sunset  and  no  time  to  loose.  I seized  the  little 
boat  and  called  to  my  friend  to  come,  as  rescue  was  at  hand.  He  made  no 
reply.  I called  again  more  urgently.  Still  neither  answer  or  movement. 
On  approaching  him,  I discovered  that  he  was  frozen.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Benton,  I succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  batteau,  and 
we  reached  the  western  bank  in  safety,  where  we  found  the  settlers  of 
the  neighborhood  had  collected  to  assist  us  if  possible.  The  frozen  man 
was  placed  upon  one  of  the  settlers  horses  and  held  in  position  by  a 
ance  of  Mr.  Benton,  I succeeded  in  getting  him  into  the  bateau,  and 
carried  to  my  house,  placed  by  the  fire  and  restoration  applied.  It  was 
two  o’clock  the  next  morning  before  he  showed  any  sign  of  life  what 
ever.  About  ten  o’clock  the  next  day  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  take  some 
hot  coffee.  And  thus,  he  gradually  recovered.  He  said  that  the  last  thing 
he  had  any  recollection  of  on  the  flat  was  when  he  sat  down  behind  the 
planks.  The  next  twenty  hours  was  a blank. 


We  left  my  horse  on  the  flat  all  night.  The  next  day,  a party  of  us 
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went  to  the  river,  pushed  him  off  the  flat  into  the  water  and  he  swam 
to  the  western  bank,  but  could  not  ascend  it  without  assistance,  and  was 
useless  for  my  service  for  several  weeks  after.” 

This  “cold  Saturday  and  Sunday”  is  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
early  settlers  and  is  spoken  of  by  all  whom  I have  met,  as  a period  of  the 
most  intense  cold  ever  known  in  this  country  before  or  since. 


